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PREFACE. 


CiRCUMSTANCBS  havtng  led  me,  in  early  life,  to  take  an  interest  vz 
practical  hydraulics,  I  became  anxious  to  obtain  an  account  of  all  the  con- 
trivances employed  by  different  people  to  raise  wateiv— whether  for  domet- 
Uc,  agricultural,  mining,  manufacturing,  or  other  purposes  ;  and  great  wai 
the  disappointment  I  felt  on  learning  that  no  book  containing  the  informa- 
tion 1  sought  had  ever  been  published.  This  was  the  case  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  ago ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  journals  and  other 
works  devoted  to  the  useful  arts,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  the  case  still.  No 
one  publication,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  has  ever  been  devoted 
to  the  great  variety  of  devices  which  the  human  intellect  has  developed 
fcr  raising  liquids.  That  such  a  work  is  wanted  by  a  large  class  of 
mechanics,  if  not  by  others,  can  hardly  be  questioned ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  it  was  never  undertaken. 

It  appears  from  La  Hire's  Preface  to  Mariotte's  Treatise  on  the  Motion 

of  Fluids,  that  the  latter  philosopher  often  expressed  a  determination  to 

write  "  on  the  different  pumps  and  other  engines  whi«h  are  in  use,  or  whicli 

have  been  proposed,"  but  unfortunately  he  did  not  live  to  carry  his  design 

t  into  effect.    The  celebrated  work  of  Belidor,  from  its  extent,  and  the  variety 

*^  of  subjects  embraced  and  illustrated,  stands  at  the  head  of  modem  works 

^  on  hydraulic  devices  ;  but  of  the  four  large  volumes,  a  small  part  only  is 

:^  devoted  to  machines  for  raising  water,  and  many  such  are  not  noticed  at 

:^  all :  besides,  the  cost  of  the  work  and  the  language  in  which  it  is  written 

36  will  always  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  popular  one  with  American  or 

^  English  machinists. 

^  Having  in  the  course  of  several  years  collected  memoranda  and  procured 

most  of  the  works  quoted  in  the  following  pages,  I  have  attempted  to  pre- 
pare a  popular  volume  on  the  subject — something  like  the  one  I  formerly 
loneed  for — feeling  persuaded  that  it  will  be  as  acceptable  to  mechanics 
under  circumstances  similar  to  those  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  it  would 
then  have  been  to  myself.  Every  individual  device  for  raising  water  has, 
of  course,  not  been  described,  for  that  would  have  been  impossible  ;  but 
every  class  or  species  will  be  found  noticed,  with  such  examples  of  each 
as  will  enable  the  general  reader  to  comprehend  the  principle  and  action 
of  all.  In  addition  to  which,  inventors  of  hydraulic  machines  can  here 
see  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  thus  avoid  wasting  their  energies 
ee  things  preTionsly  known. 


IV  PRIFAOB. 

In  a  work  of  this  kind  little  that  is  new  can  be  expected  ;  I  have  not, 
however,  servilely  copied  any  author,  but  have  written  the  whole  as  if 
little  had  been  written  before.  I  have  sought  for  information  wherever  I 
could  find  it;  and  with  this  view  have  perused  more  volumes  than  it  would 
be  prudent  to  name.  A  few  gleanings  which  modern  writers  have  passed 
over  have  been  picked  up— two  or  three  ancient  devices  have  been  snatched 
from  oblivion,  as  the  atmospheric  sprinkling  pot  and  the  philosophical  bel- 
lows, and  some  erroneous  opinions  have  been  corrected ;  that,  for  example, 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  safety  valve.  There  is  little  room  for  the 
charge  of  arrogance  in  claiming  this  much,  since  it  is  all  I  have  to  claim 
and  It  is  nothing  but  what  a  little  industry  in  any  one  else  would  have 
realized.  Several  devices  of  my  own  have  also  been  introduced  which 
must  speak  for  themselves.  On  referring  to  old  works  that  are  expensive 
or  of  rare  occurrence  I  have  generallv  quoted  the  very  words  of  the  writers, 
under  the  impression  that  some  of  these  works  will  not  long  be  met  with 
at  all.  For  the  convenience  of  perusal  the  work  is  broken  into  chapters, 
and  as  much  miscellaneous  matter  has  been  introduced,  an  index  is  added. 
The  general  arrangement  and  division  of  the  subject  will  be  found  at  the 
close  of  the  first  chapter. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  any  one  of  the  primitive  arts,  it  is  difRcult  to 
avoid  reference  to  others.  They  are  all  so  connected  that  none  can  be  per- 
fectly isolated.  I  have  therefore  introduced  such  notices  of  inventions  and 
inventors  as  seemed  useful  to  be  known  :  facts  which  appeared  interesting 
to  the  writer  as  a  mechanic,  he  supposed  would  not  be  wholly  without 
interest  in  the  opinion  of  his  brethren.  In  this,  I  am  aware,  it  is  easy  to 
to  be  mistaken ;  for  it  is  a  common  error  to  imagine  that  things  which  are 
interesting  to  ourselves  must  be  equally  so  to  others.  As,  however,  all 
those  devices  that  contribute  to  the  conveniences  of  life  will  ever  possess 
an  intrinsic  value,  the  hope  is  indulged  that  the  following  account  of 
•everal  important  ones,  although  it  may  present  little  attraction  to  general 
readers,  will  at  least  be  found  useful  to  those  for  whom  it  is  more  espe- 
cially designed.  It  certainly  is  not  what  I  could  wish,  but  it  is  the  best  I 
could  produce.  I  am  sensible  that  it  has  many  imperfections,  and  there 
are  doubtless  many  more  which  have  not  been  perceived.  That  I  have 
often  been  diverted  from  the  subjects  embraced  m  the  tX^e-page  is  true  ; 
and  as  the  whole  was  written  at  long  intervals,  even  of  years,  a  want 
of  order  and  connection  may  be  perceived  in  some  parts,  and  obscurity  felt 
in  others.  All  that  I  can  offer  to  diminish  the  seventy  of  criticism,  is  n*eely 
to  admit  there  is  much  room  for  it. 

In  noticing  various  hydraulic  devices,  I  have  endeavored  to  award  honor 
to  whomsoever  it  was  due :  to  say  nothing  of  the  ancients,  with  whom  most 
of  them  ori^nated,  it  may  here  be  observed  that  the  Grermans  were  the 
earliest  cultivators  of  pracdcal  hydraulics  in  modern  times.  The  Dutch 
(part  of  that  people)  contributed  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  their  inven- 
tions. It  was  a  Dutchman  who  constructed  the  famous  machinery  at  Marli, 
and  England  was  indebted  to  another  for  her  first  water-works  at  London 
Bridge.  The  simplest  pump-box  or  piston  known,  the  inverted  cone  of 
leather,  is  of  German  origin,  and  so  is  the  tube-pump  of  Muschenbroek. 
Hose  for  fire-engines,  both  of  leather  and  canvas,  was  invented  by  Dutch- 
men. They  carried  the  chain-pump  of  China  to  their  settlements  in  India, 
and  also  to  Europe.  Van  Braam  brought  it  to  the  U.  States.  A  German 
invented  the  air-pump,  and  the  first  high  pressure  steam-engine  figured  in 
books  was  by  another.  As  regards  hydraulic  machinery,  the  Dutch  have 
been  to  the  moderns,  in  some  degree,  what  the  Egyptians  were  to  the 
ancients — their  teachers.     The  physical  geography  of  Holland  and  Egypt 


neceMarilj  led  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  to  cultivate  to  the  utmost 
extent  the  art  of  raising  water.  Wind-mills  ibr  draining  water  off  land 
first  occur  (in  modern  days)  in  Holland.  It  is  indeed  the  constant  employ 
ment  of  this  element — wind — that  preserves  the  Dutch  from  destruction 
by  another ;  for,  as  a  nation,  they  are  in  much  the  same  predicament  they 
formerly  put  unruly  felons  in,  viz  :  confining  each  in  a  close  vault  with  a 
pump,  and  then  admitting  a  stream  of  water  that  required  his  unceasing 
efforts  to  pump  out,  to  prevent  himself  from  drowning. 

The  French  have  contributed  the  neatest  machine  known ;  the  ram  of 
liIontgolf]er-<-theirs  is  the  double  pump  of  La  Hire,  and  the  frictionleas 
piston  of  Grosset-— La  Faye  improved  the  old  tympanum  of  Asia— Papin 
was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  steam-engine,  and  Le  Demour  devised  the 
centrifugal  pump.  Rotary  pumps  and  the  relntroduction  of  air-vessels  and 
fire-engines  rest  between  Germany  and  France.  Drawn  leaden  pipes 
were  projected  by  Dalesme.  The  English  revived  the  plunger  pump  and 
stuffing-box  of  ^loreland,  and  furnished  the  expanding  metallic  pistons  of 
Cart w right  and  6artoiH*^the  steam-engines  of  Worcester  and  Savery,  New- 
comen  and  Watt— the  pneumatic  apparatus  of  Brown,  and  motive  engines 
of  Cecil  and  others — Whitehurst  was  the  first  to  apply  the  principle  of 
the  ram,  and  the  quicksilver  pump  was  invented  by  Hawkins— Hales 
invented  the  milling  of  sheet  lead,  and  the  first  drawn  pipes  were  made 
by  Wilkinson.  Switzerland  contributed  the  spiral  pump  ot  Wirtz— -Ame- 
rica has  furnished  the  riveted  hose  of  Sellers  and  Pennock,  the  motive 
machine  of  Morey,  and  high  pressure  engines  of  Evans  ;  and  both  have 
given  numerous  modifications  of  every  hydraulic  device.  The  Italians 
have  preserved  many  ancient  devices,  and  to  them  the  discoveries  of  Gal- 
lileo  and  Torricelli  respecting  atmospheric  pressure  are  due.  Porta  has 
given  the  first  figure  of  a  device  for  raising  water  by  steam,  and  Venturi's 
experiments  have  extended  their  claims. 

Remarks  have  occasionally  been  introduced  on  the  importance  of  the 
mechanic  arts  and  the  real  dignity  attached  to  their  profession,  notwith- 
standing the  degraded  state  in  which  operatives  have  ever  been  held  by 
those  who  have  lived  on  their  ingenuity  and  become  enriched  by  then: 
skill.  But  this  state  of  things  we  believe  is  passing  away,  and  the  time  is 
not  distant  when  such  men,  instead  of  being  deemed,  as  under  the  old 
regime,  virtual  serfs,  will  exert  an  infiuenoe  in  society  commensurate  with 
their  contributions  to  its  welfare.  And  where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there 
a  comfort,  or  convenience,  or  luxury  of  life,  which  they  do  not  create  or 
assist  to  furnish,  from  the  bread  that  sustains  the  body  to  the  volume  that 
vdorma  the  mind  ? 

Few  classes  have  a  more  honorable  career  before  them  than  intelligent 
mechanics.  Certainly  none  have  better  opportunities  of  associating  their 
names  with  those  of  the  best  of  their  species.  Science  and  the  arts  open 
die  paths  to  true  glory ;  and  greater  triumphs  remain  to  be  achieved  in 
both  than  the  world  has  yet  witnessed.  Human  toil  has  not  been  dispensed 
with,  but  it  certainly  will  be  superseded,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  alto* 
0ether,  by  forces  derived  from  inanimate  nature.  A  great  part  of  the  globe 
IS  yet  a  desert,  inhabited  by  beasts  of  prey,  or  by  men  more  savage  than 
they ;  whereas  the  Creator  designs  the  whole  to  be  a  garden  and  peopled 
with  happy  intelligences,  as  in  the  first  Eden.  It  is  much  too  common  to 
seek  ephemeral  distinction  on  the  troubled  sea  of  politics  or  party  ;  but  of 
tlM  thousands  who  launch  their  barks  upon  it,  how  few  ever  reach  the 
baven  of  their  wishes !  The  greater  part  are  soon  engulphed  in  oblivion^ 
while  not  a  few,  exhausted  by  useless  struggles,  are  bereft  of  their  ener- 
gies and  quickly  siiik  in  despair— but  no  fame  is  more  certain  or  more 


liardly  do  it  more  effectuallv  than  by  writing  a  Yolume  on  the  labors  of 

Srimitive  spinsters,  ere  the  distaff  was  adopted,  or  the  spindle  (the  original 
y-wheel)  was  invented ;  by  detailing  the  circumstances  that  gave  birth 
to  those  implements,  with  the  trials,  observations,  customs  and  anecdotes 
connected  with  their  introduction  and  their  uses-^imagining  the  congra- 
tulations that  were  poured  upon  the  artist  who  wove  die  first  web  m  a 
loom,  and  the  praises  bestowed  upon  the  author  of  that  machine  and  the 
shuttle — recalling  the  times  and  scenes  when  groups  of  laughing  females 
were  hastening  to  examine  the  'first  colored  mantles ;  and  recording  the 
bursts  of  admiration  which  dropped  from  them  (in  all  the  force  of  orients! 
hyperbole)  upon  witnessing  the  processes  by  which  purple  and  scarlet 
and  crimson  and  green,  &c.  were  produced — recounting  the  methods  by 
which  the  art  of  dyeing  wrought  a  revolution  in  costume,  and  how  it  be- 
came one  of  the  great  sources  of  wealth  to  Babylon  and  Tyre — referring 
to  the  gratification  which  the  invention  of  needles  and  pins,  of  thimbles 
and  combs,  conferred  on  ancient  dames ;  and  noticing  the  influence  of 
these  in  improving  the  dress  and  deportment  of  women-— describing  the 
trials  of  artists  before  they  succeeded  in  perfecting  these  instruments,  and 
so  on,  until  every  addition  to  domestic  dwellings,  to  household  furniture, 
and  to  dress  be  reviewed — until  every  thing  which  a  modern  lady  possesses 
over  an  Indian's  squaw  be  brought  forward  and  described,  with  all  the 
known  facts  and  circumstances  associated  with  its  history  and  application ; 
— and  thus  form  a  series  of  essays  on  the  arts,  in  which  every  line  would 
be  poetry,  and  every  incident  new. 

A  new  species  of  drama  might  here  take  its  rise  ;  one  possessing  equal 
attractions  and  exhibiting  equally  interesting  pictures  of  human  life,  as 
any  thing  which  writers  of  comedy  or  tragedy  have  yet  produced.  Here 
are  characters  and  customs  of  every  variety,  age,  and  nation — incidents 
and  adventure  in  the  greatest  profusion — the  extremes  of  misery  and  bliss, 
of  poverty  and  wealth,  of  suffering  virtue  and  unrequited  toil,  and  their 
opposites.  Here  the  humblest  individuals  have,  by  industry  and  ingenuity, 
risen  from  obscurity  and  astonished  the  world.  Mechanics  have  oecome 
kin^  like  the  old  potter  of  Sicily,  (Agathocles,)  Aurelius  the  blacksmith 
of  Rome,  and  Leitz  the  tinker  who  founded  the  caliph  dynasty  of  the 
Sofiarites.  Kings  have  left  their  thrones  to  become  workmen  in  brass  and 
silver,  wood  and  iron ;  as  Demetrius  at  his  lathe,  ^ropus  making  lamps 
and  tables,  Charles  V.  in  his  watchmaker's  shop ;  and  if  some  bizarre 
examples  are  wanted,  there  is  still  to  be  seen  the  mantua-making  apart- 
ment of  Ferdinand  VII.  with  specimens  of  his  work. 

A  play  might  be  founded  on  the  fairs  held  at  Delos,  (the  Pittsburg  of 
of  the  old  Greeks,)  where  merchants  (observes  Pliny)  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  purchase  hardware  and  bronze.  An  island  whose 
artists  were  ennobled  for  the  beauty  and  finish  of  their  works  in  the  metals, 
and  who  particularly  excelled  in  brazen  feet  for  chairs,  tables,  and  bed- 
steads, and  in  statues  and  other  large  works  in  brass.  Then  there  was 
the  workmen  of  ^gina,  who  beat  all  others  in  fabricating  branches  and 
and  sockets  of  candelabra ;  while  those  of  Tarentum  produced  the  best 
pedestals  or  shafts.  In  connection  with  which,- there  is  the  singular  story 
of  the  Lady  Gegania,  who,  after  giving  50,000  sesterces  for  a  bronze  candle- 
stick, adopted  its  ill-favored  and  hump-backed  maker  for  her  companion 
and  heir. 

How  rich  in  interest  would  a  dramatic  scene  be  if  laid  in  an  antediluvian 
smith's  shap  !  (Forges  have  always  been  places  of  resort.)  To  notice 
the  characters  of  the  visitants,  listen  to  their  remarks,  examine  the  instru- 
ments fabricated  by  the  artist,  his  materials,  fuel,  bellows,  and  other  tools  * 
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Although  the  subject  of  this  work  may  present  nothing  very  alluring 
to  the  general  reader,  it  is  not  destitute  of  interest  to  the  philosopher  and 
intelligent  mechanic.  The  art  of  raising  water  has  ever  been  closely 
connected  with  the  progress  of  man  in  civilization,  so  much  so^  indeed, 
that  the  state  of  this  art,  among  a  people,  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of 
their  position  on  the  scale  of  refinement.  It  is  also  an  art,  which,  from 
its  importance  called  forth  the  ingenuity  of  man  in  the  infancy  of  soci- 
ety ;  nor  is  it  improbable,  that  it  ongina^d  some  of  the  simple  machines, 
or  mechanic  poioers  themselves. 

It  was  a  favorite  subject  of  research  with  eminent  mathematicians  and 
engineers  of  old  ;  and  the  labors  of  their  successors  in  modem  days,  have 
been  rewarded  with  the  most  valuable  machine  which  the  arts  ever  pre- 
tented  to  man — the  STEAM  ENGINE — for  it  was  "  raising  of  water" 
that  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  Decaus  and  Worcester,  Moreland  and 
Papin,  Savart  arvi  Nbwcombn;  and  those  illustrious  men,  whose  sue- 
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cessivo  labors  developed  and  matured  that  "  semi-omnipotent  engine," 
which  **  driveth  up  water  by  fire."  A  machine  that  has  already  greatly 
changed  and  immeasurably  improved  the  state  of  civil  society  ;  and  one 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  printing  press,  is  destined  to  renovate 
ooth  the  political  and  moral  world.  The  subject  is  therefore,  intimately 
connected  with  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  arts  ;  and  the  amazing 
progress  made  in  them  during  the  last  two  cienturies,  may  be  attributed 
m  some  degree  to  its  cultivation. 

The  origin  and  early  history  of  this  art,  (and  of  all  others  of  primitive 
limes)  are  irrecoverably  lost.  Tradition  has  scarcely  preserved  a  single 
anecdote  or  circumstance  relating  to  those  meritorious  men,  with  whom 
any  of  the  useful  arts  originated ;  and  when  in  process  of  time,  history 
took  lier  station  in  the  temple  of  science,  her  professors  deemed  it  beneath 
her  dignity,  to  record  the  actions  and  lives  of  men,  who  were  merely  in- 
ventors of  machines,  or  improvers  of  the  useful  arts ;  thus  nearly  all 
knowledge  of  those  to  whom  the  world  is  under  the  highest  of  obliga- 
tions, has  perished  forever. 

The  scholar  mourns,  and  the  antiquary  weeps  over  the  wreck  of 
ancient  learning  and  art — the  philosopher  regrets  that  sufficient  of  both 
has  not  been  preserved  to  elucidate  several  interesting  discoveries,  which 
history  has  mentioned ;  nor  to  prove  that  those  principles  of  science,  upon 
which  the  action  of  some  old  machines  depended,  were  understood ;  and 
the  mechanic  inquires  in  vain  for  the  processes  by  which  his  predecessors 
in  remote  ages,  worked  the  hardest  granite  without  iron,  transported  it 
in  masses  that  astound  us,  and  used  them  in  the  erection  of  stupendous 
buildings,  apparently  with  the  facility  that  modern  workmen  lay  bricks, 
or  raise  the  lintels  of  doors.  The  machines  by  which  they  were  elevated 
are  as  unknown  as  the  individuals  who  directed  their  movements.  We 
are  almost  as  ignorant  of  their  modes  of  working  the  metals,  of  their  al- 
loys which  rivalled  steel  in  hardness,  of  their  furnaces,  crucibles,  and 
moulds ;  the  details  of  forming  the  ennobling  statue,  or  the  more  useful 
skillet  or  cauldron.  Did  the  ancients  laminate  metal  between  rollers,  and 
draw  wire  through  plates,  as  we  do  ?  or,  was  it  extended  by  hammers,  as 
some  specimens  of  both  seem  to  show  ?'  On  these  and  a  thousand  other 
subjects,  much  uncertainty  prevails.  Unfortunately  learned  men  of  old, 
deemed  it  a  part  of  wisdom,  to  conceal  from  the  vulgar,  all  discoveries  in 
science.  Wjih  this  view,  they  wrapped  them  in  mystical  figures,  that 
the  people  might  not  apprehend  them.  The  custom  was  at  one  time  so 
general,  that  philosophers  refused  to  leave  any  thing  in  writing,  explana- 
>tory  of  their  researches. 

Whenever  we  attempt  to  penetrate  that  obscurity  which  conceals  froii 
our  view,  the  works  of  the  ancients,  we  are  led  to  regret,  that  some  of 
their  mechanics  did  not  undertake,  for  the  sake  of  posterity  and  their 
owr  fame,  to  write  a  history  and  description  of  their  machines  and  manib 
factnres. 

We  know  that  philosophers,  generally,  would  not  condescend  to  per- 
form such  a  task,  or  stoop  to  actiuire  the  rocjuislle  information,  for  they 
deemed  it  discreditable  to  apply  their  energies  and  learning,  to  the  eluc;- 
dation  of  such  subjects.  (Few  could  boast  with  Hippias — who  was  mastc: 
of  the  liberal  and  tnechaniral  arts — the  ring  on  his  finger,  the  tunic,  cloak, 

■  **  And  they  did  hemt  th»  gold  into  thin  platen,  and  ctU  it  into  wireii/*  Kxod.  .\\\ix«  3. 
The«e  plates,  were  probably  similar  to  those  made  by  the  ancient  {;oId4mith8  of  Mexico, 
which  were  **  three  quarters  of  a  yard  lon^.  foure  tiii|ters  broad,  and  aii  thicke  nn  parch* 
■lent."  Porchas'  Pilgrimage,  984.  **  Silver  tfttmd  inlo  fUln^  is  brought  from  Tar&hish, 
aad  gold  from  Uphu."    Jer.  z,  9. 
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and  shoes  which  he  wore,  were  the  work  of  his  own  hands.)  Plato  in 
veighed  with  great  indignation  against  Archytas  and  Eudoxus,  for  having 
debased  and  corrupted  the  excellency  of  geometry,  by  mechanical  so- 
lutions, causing  her  to  descend,  as  he  said,  from  incorporeal  and  intellec- 
tual to  sensible  things ;  and  obliging  her  to  make  use  of  matter,  which  re- 
quires manual  labor,  and  is  the  object  of  servile  trades.* 

To  the  prevalence  of  such  unphilosophical  notions  amongst  the  learned 
men  of  old,  may  be  attributed,  the  irretrievable  loss  of  information  re* 
specting  the  prominent  mechanics  of  the  early  ages,  those 

'*  Searching  wits, 

Who  graced  their  age  with  new  invented  arts."  Vi^'gil,  En-  vi,  900. 

Their  works,  their  inventions,  and  their  names,  are  buried  beneath  the 
waves  of  oblivion ;  whilst  the  light  and  worthless  memorials  of  heroes 
falsely  so  called,  have  floated  on  the  surface,  and  history  has  become  pol- 
luted with  tainted  descriptions  of  men,  who,  without  having  added  ar. 
atom  to  the  wealth,  or  to  the  happiness  of  society,  have  been  permitted 
to  riot  on  the  fruit  of  other  men's  labors ;  to  wade  in  the  blood  of  their 
species,  and  to  be  heralded  as  the  honorable  of  the  earth !  And  still,  as 
in  former  times,  humanity  shudders,  at  these  monsters  being  held  up,  as 
they  impiously  are,  to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  even  by  some 
christians  too,  as  examples  for  our  children. 

"  We  may  reasonably  hope,"  says  Mr.  Davies  in  his  popular  work  on 
the  Chinese,  *'  that  the  science  and  civilization  which  have  already  greatly 
enlarged  the  bounds  of  our  knowledge  ^of  foreign  countries,  may,  by 
diminishing  the  vulgar  admiration  of  such  pests  and  scourges  of  tlie 
human  race,  as  military  conquerors  have  usually  proved,  advance  and  fa- 
cilitate the  peaceful  intercourse  of  the  most  remote  countries  with  each 
other,  and  thereby  increase  the  general  stock  of  knoidledge  and  Juippiness 
among  mankind."     Vol.  1, 18. 

"Of  what  utility  to  us  at  this  day,  is  either  Nimrod,  Cyrus,  or  Alexan- 
der, or  their  successors,  who  have  astonished  mankind  from  time  to  time  1 
With  all  their  magnificence  and  vast  designs,  they  are  returned  into  nothing 
with  regard  to  us.  They  are  dispersed  like  vapors,  and  have  vanished 
like  phantoms.  But  the  inventors  of  the  arts  and  sciences  labored 
for  ALL  AGES.  We  still  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  application  and  industry — 
they  have  procured  for  us,  aU  the  convenicncies  of  life — they  have  con- 
verted all  nature  to  pur  uses.  Yet,  all  our  admiration  turns  generally  on 
the  side  of  those  heroes  in  blood,  while  we  scarce  take  any  notice  of  what 
we  owe  to  the  inventors  op  the  arts."  Rollings  Introduction  to  the  Art4 
and  Sciences  of  the  Ancients, 

Who  that  consults  history,  only  for  that  which  is  useful,  would  not  pre- 
fer to  peruse  a  journal  of  the  daily  manipulations  of  the  laborers  and  me- 
chanics who  furnished  clothing,  arms,  culinary  utensils,  and  food  for  the 
armies  of  old— to  the  most  eloquent  descriptions  of  their  generals,  or  their 
battles  1  And  as  it  is  now  with  respect  to  accounts  of  such  transactions 
in  past  ages— so  will  it  be  in  future  with  regard  to  similar  ones  of  mo- 
dem time?.  Narrations  of  political  convulsions,  recitals  of  battles,  and  of 
honors  conferred  on  stalssmen  and  heroes,  while  dripping  with  human 
gore,  will  hereafter  be  unnoticed,  or  will  be  read  with  horror  and  disgust, 
while  DISCOVERIES  IN  SCIENCE  and  descriptions  of  USEFUL  machines, 
will  be  all  in  all. 

It  is  pleasing  to  anticipate  that  day,  which  the  present  extensive  and 
extending  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  about  to  usher  in,  when  despotism 

■  Platarch'i  Life  of  Msrcellus. 
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shall  no  longer  hold  the  great  mass  of  our  species,  a  a  state  of  unnatu- 
ral ignorance,  and  of  physical  degradation,  beneath  that  of  the  beasts 
which  perish ;  but  when  the  mechanics  of  the  world,  the  creators  of  its 
wealth,  shall  exercise  that  influence  in  society  to  which  their  labors  en- 
title them. 

If  we  judged  correctly  of  human  character,  we  should  admit  that  the 
mechanic  who  made  the  chair  in  which  Xerxes  sat,  when  he  reviewed 
his  mighty  host,  or  witnessed  the  sea  fight  at  Salamis,  was  a  more  use- 
ful member  of  society  than  that  great  kin^: — and,  that  the  artisans 
who  constructed  the  drinking  vessels  of  Mardonius,  and  the  brass  man- 
gers in  which  his  horses  were  fed,  were  really  more  worthy  of  posthu- 
mous fame,  than  that  general,  or  the  monarch  he  served  :  and,  if  it  be 
more  virtuous,  more  praiseworthy,  to  alleviate  human  sufferings  than  to 
cause  or  increase  them ;  then  that  old  mechanician,  who,  when  Marcus 
Sergius  lost  his  hand  in  the  Punic  war,  furnished  him  with  an  iron  one, 
was  au  incomparably  better  man,  than  that  or  any  other  mere  warrior: 
and  so  was  he,  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  constructed  an  artificial  foot 
for  Hegisostratus.' 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Plato— we  believe  a  description  of  the 
WORKSHOPS  of  DiEDALUS,  and  of  Talus  his  nephew;  those  of  Theodo- 
Rus  of  Samos  and  of  Glaucus  of  Chios,  (the  alleged  inventor  of  the  in- 
laying of  metals;)  an  account  of  the  process  of  makins;  the  famous  Lesbian 
and  Dodonean  cauldrons,**  and  of  the  method  by  which  those  celebrated 
paintings  in  glass,  were  executed,  fragments  of  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  which  have  puzzled,  and  still  continue  to  puzzle,  both  our  ar- 
tists and  our  chemists ;  (the  figures  in  which,  of  the  most  minute  and  ex- 
quisite finish,  pass  entirely  and  uniformly  through  the  glass ;)«  if  to  these 
were  added,  itie  particulars  of  a  working  jeweller's  shop  of  Persepolis 
and  of  Troy ;  of  a  lapidary's  and  an  engraver's  of  Memphis ;  of  a  cut- 
ler's and  upholsterer's  of  Damascus ;  and  of  a  cabinet  maker's  and  bra- 
zier's of  Rome ;  together  with  those  of  a  Sidonian  or  Athenian  ship  yard 
—such  a  record  would  have  been  more  truly  useful,  and  more  really  in- 
terestingf  than  almost  all  that  ancient  philosophers  ever  wrote,  or  poets 
ever  sung. 

A  description  of  the  foundries  and  forges  of  India  and  of  Egypt; 
of  Babylon  and  Byzantium ;  of  Sidon,  and  Carthage  and  Tyre ;  would 
have  imparted  to  us  a  more  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
ancients,  of  their  manners  and  customs,  their  intelligence  and  progress  in 
science,  than  all  the  works  of  their  historians  extant ;  and  would  have 
been  of  infinitely  greater  service  to  mankind. 

Had  a  narrative  been  preserved,  of  all  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  invention  and  early  applications  of  the  lever,  the  screw,  the  wedge, 
PULLEY,  wheel  and  axle,  &c.  ;  and  of  those  which  contributed  to  the, 
discovery  and  working  of  the  metals,  the  use  and  management  of  fire, 
agriculture,  spinning  of  thread,  matting  of  felt,  weaving  of  cloth,  &c.  it 
would  have  been  the  most  perfect  history  of  our  species — the  most  valua- 
ble of  earthly  legacies.  Though  such  a  work  might  have  been  deemed  of 
trifling  import  by  philosophers  of  old,  with  what  intense  interest  would 
it  have  been  perused  by  scientific  men  in  modern  times !  and  what 
pure  delight  its  examination  would  have  imparted  to  every  inquisitive  and 
mtelligent  mind ! 

Such  a  record,  would  not  only  have  filled  the  mighty  chasm  in  the  early 
history  of  Jie  world,  but  would  have  had  an  important  influence  in  pro- 

*  Herod,  ix,  37.  ^  Eneid,  iii,  595,  and  ▼,  350.  Herod,  iy,  61.    «  Ed.  Encyc.  Art.  Glass 
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moling  the  best  interests  of  our  race.  It  would  have  embraced  incidents 
respecting  man's  early  wants,  and  his  rude  efforts  to  supply  them  ;  par* 
ticulars  respecting  eminent  individuals,  and  the  origin  of  antediluvian  dis- 
coveries and  inventions,  &c.  of  such  thrilling  interest,  as  no  modem  no- 
velist could  equal,  nor  the  most  fertile  imagination  surpass. 

It  would  have  included  a  detail  of  those  eventful  experiments  in  which 
iron  was  first  cast  into  cauldrons,  forged  into  hatchets,  and  drawn  into 
wire ;  with  an  account  of  the  individuals,  by  whose  ingenuity  and  perse- 
Terance,  these  invaluable  operations,  were,  for  the  first  time  on  this  pla- 
net, successfully  performed.  Finally,  it  would  have  convinced  us,  that 
these  men  were  the  true  heroes  of  old,  the  genuine  benefactors  of  their 
species,  whose  labors  were  for  the  benefit  of'^U  a^es,  and  all  people ;  and 
an  account  of  whose  lives  (not  those  of  robbers,)  should  have  occupied  the 
pages  of  history,  and  whose  names  should  have  been  embalmed  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance. 

A  chronological  account  of  a  few  mechanical  implements,  would  have  af- 
forded a  clearer  insight  into  the  state  of  society  in  remote  times,  than  any  wri- 
tings now  subsisting.  Nay,  if  we  could  realize  a  complete  history  of  a  single 
tod,  asahammer,  a  saw,  a  chisel,  a  hatchet,  an  auger,  or  a  loom,  it  would  form 
amorecomprehensivehistory  of  the  world,  than  has  ever  been,  or  perhaps 
ever  will  be  written.  Take  for  example  a  hammer;  what  a  multitude  of  in- 
teresting circumstances  are  inseparably  connected  with  Its  development 
and  early  uses  !  circumstances,  which,  if  we  were  In  possession  of,  would 
explain  almost  all  that  is  dark  and  mysterious  respecting  our  ancient  pro- 
genitors. A  history  of  this  Implement  would  embrace  the  origin  and  ge- 
neral progress  of  sdl  the  useful  arts ;  and  would  elucidate  the  civil  and 
scientific  acquirements  of  man,  in  every  age.  It  would  open  to  our 
view,  the  public  and  private  economy  of  the  ancients ;  Introduce  us  Into 
the  interior  of  their  workshops,  their  dwellings  and  their  temples ;  it 
would  illustrate  their  manners,  politics,  religion,  superstition,  &c.  In  tra- 
cing the  various  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied,  we  should  become  ac- 
quamted  with  all  the  material  transactions  in  the  lives  of  some  ancient  in- 
dividuals from  their  birth  to  their  death ;  and  also,  with  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires.  Like  the  celebrated  "History 
of  a  Guinea,"  it  would  open  to  our  inspection  all  the  mlnudsd  in  private 
and  public  life. 

How  infinitely  vanous,  are  the  materials,  sizes,  forms,  and  uses  of  the 
hammer  1  and  how  indicative  are  they  all  of  the  state  of  society  and  man- 
mersl  At  first,  a  club;  then  a  rude  mallet  of  wood ;  next,  the  head  form- 
ed of  stone,  and  bound  to  the  handle  by  withes,  or  by  the  sinews  of  ani- 
mals ;  afterward,  the  heads  formed  of  metal.  These,  before  iron  or  steel 
was  known,  were  often  of  copper  and  even  of  gold;  and  subsequently, 
those  of  the  latter  material  were  faced,  like  some  ancient  chisels,  with  the 
more  scarce  and  expensive  iron.* 

Ancient  hammers  varied  as  now  in  size,  from  the  huge  sledge  of  the 
Cyclops,  to  the  portable  one,  with  which  Vulcan  chased  the  more  delicate 
work  on  the  shield  of  Achilles, — from  the  maul,  by  which  masses  of  ore 
were  separated  from  their  beds  in  the  mines,  to  the  diminutive  ones,  which 
Myrmecides  of  Miletus,  and  Theodorus  of  Samos,  used  to  fabricate  car- 
riages and  horses  of  metal,  which  were  so  minute  as  to  be  covered  by  the 

*"It  appears  that  in  the  tangible  remaiiu  of  smelting  furnaces,  found  in  Siberia,  that 
gold  hammers,  knives,  chisels,  &€.  have  been  discovered,  the  edges  of  toAicA  were  skil- 
rally  (tpfMcf  with  iron;  showing  the  scarcity  of  the  ore,  the  difficulty  of  manufacturing 
it,  and  the  plenty  and  apparently  trifling  value  of  the  other. '^  Scientific  Tracti,  Bo*- 
100,1833.    ToLiii,411. 
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wings  of  a  fly.  Itsjigure  has  always  varied  with  its  uses,  and  none  but 
modem  workers  in  the  metals  can  realize  the  endless  variety  of  its  shapes, 
which  the  ancient  smiths  required,  to  fabricate  the  wonderfully  diversified 
articles  of  their  manuafcture :  from  the  massive  brazen  altars  and  chariots, 
to  the  chased  goblets,  and  invaluable  tripods  or  vases,  for  the  possession 
of  which,  whole  cities  contended. 

The  history  of  the  hammer  in  its  widest  range,  would  let  us  into  the 
secrets  of  the  statuaries  and  stone  cutters  of  old :  we  should  learn  the  pro- 
cess of  making  those  metallic  compounds,  and  working  them  into  tools, 
with  which  the  Egyptian  mechanics  sculptured  those  indurate  columns 
that  resist  the  best  tempered  steel  of  modem  days.  It  would  introduce  us 
to  the  ancient  chariot  makers,  cutlers  and  armorers;  and  would  teach  us 
how  to  make  and  temper  the  blades  of  Damascus  ;  as  well  as  those  which 
were  forged  in  the  extensive  manufactory  of  the  father  of  Demosthenes. 
It  would  make  us  familiar  with  the  arts  of  the  ancient  carpenters,  coiners, 
coopers  and  jewellers.  We  should  learn  from  it,  the  process  of  forging 
dies  and  striking  money  in  the  temple  of  Jimo  Moneta ;  of  making  the  bod- 
kins and  pins  for  the  head  dresses  of  Greek  and  Roman  ladies  ;  while  at 
the  religious  festivals,  we  should  behold  other  forms  of  this  implement 
in  use,  to  knock  down  victims  for  sacrifice  by  the  altars. 

Finally,  a  perfect  history  of  the  hanmier,  would  not  only  have  made  us 
acquainted  with  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  useful  arts,  among  the  pri 
meval  inhabitants  of  this  hemisphere ;  but  would  have  solved  the  great 
problems  respecting  their  connection  with,  and  migration  from  the  eastern 
world. 

But  although  we  justly  deplore  the  want  of  information  relating  to  the  arts 
in  general  of  the  remote  ancients ;  it  is  probable  that  few  of  their  devices  for 
raising  water  have  been  wholly  lost.  Kthere  was  one  art  of  more  importance 
thasi  another  to  the  early  inhabitants  of  Central  Asia  and  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  it  was  that  of  raising  water  for  agricultural  purposes.  Not  merely  their 
general  welfare,  but  their  very  existence  depended  upon  the  artificial  irriga- 
tion of  the  land ;  hence  their  ingenuity  was  early  directed  to  the  construction 
oi machines  for  this  purpose ;  and  they  were  stimulated  in  devising  them,  by 
the  most  powerful  of  all  inducements.  That  machines  must  have  been  indis- 
pensable m  past,  as  in  present  times,  is  evident  from  the  climates  and  phy- 
sical constitution  of  those  countries.  Their  importance  therefore,  and  uni- 
versal use,  have  been  the  means  of  their  preservation.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  any  of  them  were  ever  lost' in  the  numerous  political  convulsions  of 
old.  These  seldom  affected  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  never  changed 
the  long  established  modes  of  cultivation ;  besides,  hydraulic  apparatus, 
from  their  utility,  were  as  necessary  to  the  conquerors  as  the  conquered." 

Perhaps  in  no  department  of  the  useful  arts,  has  less  change  taken  place 
than  in  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  agriculture.  It  is  the  same  now,  that  it  was 
Uiousands  of  years  ago.  The  implements  of  husbandry,  modes  of  irriga- 
tion, and  devices  for  raising  water  are  similar  to  those  in  use,  when  Ninus 
and  Nebuchadnezzar,  Sesostris,  Solomon,  and  Cyrus  flourished.  And  it 
would  appear  that  the  same  uniformity  in  these  machines  prevailed  over  all 
the  east,  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times :  a  fact  accounted  for,  by  the  great 
and  constant  intercourse  between  continental  and  neighboring  nations;  the 
practice  of  warriors,  of  transporting  the  inhabitants  and  especially  the  me- 
chanics and  works  of  art,  into  other  lands ;  and  also  from  the  great  impor- 
tance and  universal  use  of  ardficial  irrigation. 

^Battles  wer<;  sometimes  fought  in  one  field,  whi]«  Itboren  were  cultivating  onmo* 
Ie8te4  the  land  of  an  adjoining  one. 
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Every  part  of  the  eastern  world  has  often  had  its  inhabitants  torn  from 
it  by  war,  and  their  places  occupied  by  others.  This  practice  of  conque 
rors  was  sometimes  modified,  as  respected  the  peasantry  of  a  subdued 
country,  but  it  appears  that  from  very  ^remote  ages,  mechanics  were  inva- 
riably carried  off.  The  Phenicians,  in  a  war  with  the  Jews,  deprived  them 
of  every  man  who  could  foree  iron."  "  There  was  no  smith  found  through- 
out all  the  land  of  Israel;  for  the  Philistines  said,  lest  the  Hebrews  make 
swords  and  spears."  Shalbianezbr,  when  he  took  Samaria,  carried  the 
people  "  away  out  of  their  own  land  to  Assyi-ia,  and  the  king  of  Assyria, 
Drought  men  from  Babylon,  and  from  Cuthah,  and  from  Ava,  and  from 
Hamath,  and  from  Sepharvaim,  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  they 
possessed  Samaria,  and  dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof."^  When  Nebuchad- 
nezzar took  Jerusalem,  he  carried  off",  with  the  treasure  of  the  temple,  "  all 
the  craftsmen  and  smiths."  Jeremiah  says  he  carried  away  the  **  carpen- 
ters and  smiths,  and  brought  them  to  Babylon."  Diodorus  says,  tlie  pa- 
laces of  Persepolis  and  Susa  were  built  by  mechanics  that  Cambyscs  car- 
ried from  Egypt.*  Ancient  history  is  full  of  similar  examples.  Alexan- 
der practised  it  to  a  great  extent.  After  his  death,  there  was  found  among 
his  tablets,  a  resolution  to  build  several  cities,  some  in  Europe  and  some  in 
Asia;  and  his  design  was  to  people  those  in  Asia  with  Europeans,  and 
those  in  Europe  with  Asiatics.^  In  this  manner  some  of  the  most  useful 
arts,  necessarily  became  common  to  all  the  nations  of  old;  and  their  per- 
petuity in  some  degrree  secured,  especially  such  as  related  to  the  tillage 
and  irrigation  of  the  soil. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  hydraulic  machines  of  the  Assy- 
nans,  Babylonians,  Persians  and  Egyptians,  have  all,  or  nearly  all,  come 
down  to  us.  Most  of  them  have  been  continued  in  uninterrupted  use  in 
those  countries  to  the  present  times ;  while  others  have  reached  us  through 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Saracens  and  Moors;  or,  have  been  obtaiiled 
In  modem  days  from  China  and  Hindostan. 

It  is  remarkable  that  almost  all  machines  for  raising  water,  onginated 
with  the  older  nations  of  the  world ;  neither  the  Greeks,  (if  the  screw  of 
Conon  be  excepted,  and  even  it  was  invented  in  egypt,)  nor  the  Romans 
added  a  single  one  to  the  ancient  stock ;  nor  is  this  surprising;  for  with 
few  exceptions,  those  in  use  at  the  present  day,  are  either  identical  with 
or  but  modifications  of  those  of  the  ancients. 

It  is  alleged  that  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  400,  B.  C.  invented  '*hydrau 
lie  machines,^*  but  no  account  of  them  has  reached  our  times,  nor  do  we 
know  that  tliey  were  designed  to  raise  water.  They  consisted  probably 
m  the  application  of  the  windlass  or  crane,  (the  latter  it  is  said  he  invent 
ed)  to  move  machines  for  this  purpose.  Had  any  important  or  useful  ma 
chine  for  raising  water,  been  devised  by  him,  it  would  have  been  continued 
m  use ;  and  would  certainly  have  been  noticed  by  Vitruvius,  who  was  ac- 
ifosunted  with  his  inventions,  and  who  mentions  him  several  times  in  his 
work.    1  b.  chap.  1.,  and  9  b.  chap.  3.* 

We  have  arranged  the  machines  described  in  this  work  in  five  classes; 
to  each  of  which,  a  separate  book  is  devoted.  A  few  chapters  of  tho 
first  book,  are  occupied  with  remarks  on  water;  on  the  origin  of  ves* 


*1  Sam.  chap,  xiii,  19,  22.    ^  Kingd  chap.  zvii.  23,  24.    <^Goguet,  Tom.  iii,  13. 

'Diodorus  SicuIub,  quoted  by  Robertton.    India  page  191.    See  Wilkinson's  Ancient 
Eg]rptians,  1  vol.  206. 

*Archytas  made  an  automaton  pigeon  of  wood  which  would  fly.    It  was  this  probably, 
which  gave  the  idea  to  tiie  modem  mechanician  of  Nurembur^^h,  who  constructed 
Mgle.  which  flew  towards  Charles  V.  on  his  entrance  intp  that  city 
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8ELS  for  containing  it;  on  wells  and  fountains,  and  customs  connected 
with  them,  &c. 

Some  persons  are  apt  to  suppose  the  term  hydraulic  machines,  compri 
loes  every  device  for  rainng  water;  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  Apparatus 
propelled  by  it,  as  tide  mills,  &c.  ai-e  hydraulic  machines;  these  do  not 
raise  the  liquid  at  all;  while  on  the  contrary,  all  those  for  elevating  :ty 
which  are  comprised  in  the  second  class,  are  pneumatic  or  hydro-pneumatic 
machines,  their  action  depending  on  the  pressure  and  elasticity  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

The^r*^  Class  includes  those,  by  which  the  liquid  is  elevated  In  movable 
vessels,  by  mechanical  force  applied  to  the  latter. 

Water  raised  in  a  bucket,  suspended  to  a  cord,  and  elevated  by  the  hand, 
or  by  a  windlass ;  the  conunon  pole  and  bucket,  used  daily  in  our  rain  wa- 
ter cisterns;  the  sweep  or  lever  so  common  among  our  farmers,  are  exam- 
ples of  this  class;  so  are  the  various  wheels,  as  the  tympanum,  noria, 
chain  of  pots;  and  also  the  chain  pump,  and  its  modifications.  This  Class 
embraces  all  the  principal  machines  used  in  the  ancient  world;  and  the 
greater  part  of  modem  hydraulic  machinery  is  derived,  from  it. 

The  second  Class  comprises  such  as  raise  water  through  tubes,  by  mean^ 
of  the  elasticity  and  pressure,  or  weight  of  the  atmosphere;  as  sucking 
pumps,  so  named;  sipnons,  syringes,  &c. 

The  aplication  of  diese  machines,  unlike  those  of  the  first  class  is  limi- 
ted, because  the  atmosphere  is  only  sufficient  to  support  a  column  of  water 
of  from  thirty  to  thirty  five  feet  in  perpendicular  neight;  and  in  elevated 
countries,  (as  Mexico)  much  less.  Numerous  modifications  of  these  ma- 
chines have  been  made  in  modem  times,  but  the  pump  itself  is  of  ancient 
ori^n. 

.Those  which  act  by  compression  are  described  in  the  third  Class.  The 
liquid  being  first  admitted  into  a  close  vessel,  is  then  forcibly  expelled 
through  an  aperture  made  for  the  purpose.  In  some  machines  this  is  effect- 
ed by  a  solid  body  impinging  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid;  as  the  piston 
of  a  pump :  in  others,  tiie  weight  of  a  column  of  water,  is  used  to  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose. 

Syringes,  fire  engines,  pumps  which  are  constructed  on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  the  common  bellov/s,  are  examples  of  the  former;  and  the  famous 
machine  at  Chenmitz  in  Hungary,  Heron'sfountain,  pressure  engines,  of 
the  latter.  Nor  can  the  original  invention  of  these  be  claimed  by  the  mod- 
ems. Like  the  preceding,  they  were  first  developed  by  the  energy  of  an- 
cient intellects. 

Fourth  Class.  There  is  however  another  class,  which  embraces  several 
machines,  which  are  supposed  to  be  exclusively  of  modem  origin ; 
and  some  of  tbem  are  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  philosophical  of  a.^1. 
Such  as  the  Belior  hydraulique,  or  ram  of  Montgolfier ;  the  centrifugtl 
pump;  the  fire  engine,  so  named  because  it  raised  water  "by  the  help  of 
lire ;"  that  is,  the  original  steam  engine,  or  machine  of  Worcester,  More- 
land,  Savaiy  and  Papin. 

In  xhejifth  Class,  we  have  noticed  such  modem  devices,  as  are  either 
practically  useful,  or  interesting  from  their  novelty,  or  the  principles  upon 
which  they  act.  An  account  of  siphons  is  comprised  in  this  class.  Re- 
marks on  natural  modes  of  raising  water.  Observations  on  cocks,  pipeS| 
valves,  &c;  and  some  general  reflections  are  added. 


Chap.  2. 1  Water. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Wats»— lu  iiaportaiieo  la  the  eeooomy  of  nature— Formi  pert  of  all  enbrteneoe  Food  of  all  aeL 
■ak  Greet  phjracel  ehaages  effected  by  it— Earliest  aoarGe  of  inanimate  motive  power — Its  diitribtt- 
tioB  over  the  earth  not  unifonn— Sufferings  of  the  orientals  from  want  of  water — ^A  knowledge  of  t^i 
aecesaary  to  understand  their  writers— Political  ingenuity  of  Mahomet— Water  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  paradise  of  the  Asiatic*— Camels  often  slain  by  travellers,  to  obtain  water  from  their  stomachs* 
Coat  of  a  draught  of  such  water — ^HydrauUc  machine  referred  to  in  Ecclesiastes — ^The  usefUl  arts  origi- 
Bated  in  Asia^-J*rimitiTe  modes  of  procuring  water— Using  the  hand  ae  a  cup— Traditions  respecting 
Ailem  BcyAlan  treditioa—Palladiem— Observations  on  the  prtflnitive  state  of  man  and  the  origin  of 
Oearta. 

TVater  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  important  substance  known  to  man : 
it  is  more  extensively  dinused  throughout  nature  than  almost  any  other.  It 
covers  the  greater  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  is  found  to  pervade  its 
interior  wherever  excavations  are  made.  It  enters  into  every  or  nearly 
every  combination  of  matter,  and  was  supposed  by  some  ancient  philoso- 
phers, to  be  the  origin  of  all  matter;  the  primordial  element;  ot  which 
every  object  in  nature  was  formed.  The  mineral  kingdom,  with  its  varie- 
gated substances  and  chrystalizations;  the  infinitely  diversified  and  enchan- 
ting productions  of  the  vegetable  world;  and  every  living  being  in  anima- 
ted nature,  were  supposed  to  be  so  many  modifications  of  this  aqueous  fluid. 
According  to  Vitruvius,  the  Egyptian  priests  taught,  that  "  all  things  con- 
sist of  water;"*  and  Egypt  was  doubtless  the  source  whence  Thales  and 
others  derived  the  doctrme.  Pliny,  says  "  this  one  element  seemeth  to 
rule  and  command  all  the  rest."^     And  it  was  remarked  by  Pindar— 

"  Of  all  things,  water  is  the  best** 

Modem  science  has  shown  that  it  is  not  a  simple  substance,  but  is  com- 
posed of  at  least  two  others ;  neither  of  which,  it  is  possible,  is  elementaiy. 

Water  not  only  forms  part  of  the  bodies  of  all  animals,^  but  it  constitutes 
the  greatest  portion  of  their  food.  Every  comfort  of  civilized  or  savage  life 
depends  more  or  less  upon  it;  and  life  itself  cannot  be  sustained  without  it. 
If  there  were  no  rains  or  fertilizing  dews,  vegetation  would  cease,  and  every 
animated  being  would  perish.  Even  terrestrial  animals  may  be  considered  as 
existing  in  water,  for  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  live  and  move,  is  an  im- 
mense aerial  reservoir  of  it,  and  one  more  capacious  than  all  the  seas  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Water  is  also  the  prominent  agent,  by  which  those  great  physical  and 
chemical  changes  are  efifected,  which  the  earth  is  continually  undergoing; 
and  the  stupendous  effects  produced  by  it,  through  the  long  series  of  past 
ages,  have  given  rise,  in  modem  times,  to  some  of  the  most  interesting 
deptJtments  of  physical  science. 

The  mechanical  efiects  produced  by  it,  render  it  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance in  the  arts.  It  was  the  earliest  source  of  inanimate  motive  power; 
and  has  contributed  more  than  all  other  agents  to  the  amelioration  of  man's 
condition.  By  its  inertia  in  a  running  stream,  and  by  its  gravity  in  a  falling 
one,  it  has  superseded  much  human  toil;  and  has  administered  to  our 
wants,  our  pleasures  and  our  profits;  and  by  its  expansion  into  the  aeriform 

»  Proem  to  b.  viii.    *•  Nat.  Hist  xxxi,  1. 

*A  human  corpse  which  weighed  an  hundred  and  sixty  pounds-   when  the  moistHrt 
evaporated,  weighed  but  twelve. 
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state,  it  appears  to  be  destined,  (through  the  steam  engine)  to  accomplish 
the  greatest  moral  and  physical  changes,  which  the  intellectual  inhabitants 
of  this  plauet  have  ever  experienced,  smce  our  species  became  its  denizens. 

The  distribution  of  water  is  not  uniform  over  the  earth's  surface,  nor  yet 
under  its  crust.  While  in  some  countries,  natural  fountains,  capacious  rivers, 
and  frequent  rains,  present  abundant  sources  for  all  the  purposes  of  human 
life  ;  in  others,  it  is  extremely  scarce,  and  procured  only  wifli  difficulty,  and 
constant  labor.  This  has  ever  been  the  case  in  various  parts  of  Asia,  and 
also  in  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  where  rain  seldom  falls.  It  is 
only  from  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  and  of  the  temperature  and  debilitating 
influences  of  eastern  climates,  that  we  are  enabledf  to  appreciate  the  pecu- 
liar force  and  beauty  of  numerous  allusions  to  water,  which  pervade  all 
the  writings  of  eastern  authors,  both  sacred  and  profane.  Nor  without 
this  knowledge  could  we  undei'stand  many  of  the  peculiar  customs  of  the 
people  of  the  east. 

Mahomet  well  knew  that  his  followers,  living  under  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun,  their  flesh  shrivelled  with  the  desiccating  influences  of 
the  air,  and  "  dried  up  with  thirst,"  could  only  be  moved  to  embrace  his 
doctrines  by  such  promises  as  he  made  them,  of  "  springs  of  living  waters," 
"security  in  shades,"  "  amidst  gardens"  and  "  fountains  pouring  forth  plen- 
ty of  water."*  Nor  could  his  ingenuity  have  devised  a  more  appropriate 
punishment,  than  that  with  which  he  threatened  unbelieving  Arabs  in  helL 
They  were  to  have  no  mitigation  of  their  torments;  no  cessation  of  them, 
except  at  certain  intervals,  when  they  were  to  take  copious  di-aughts  of 
**^thy  and  boiling  water."^  It  was  imiversally  believed  by  the  ancients, 
that  the  manes  of  their  deceased  friends  experienced  a  suspension  of 
punishment  in  the  infernal  regions,  while  partaking  of  the  provisions  which 
their  relatives  placed  on  their  graves.  The  Arabism  legislator  improved 
upon  the  tradition. 

The  orientals  have  always  considered  water,  either  figuratively  or  Hte- 
rally,  as  one  of  the  principal  enjoyments  of  a  future  state.  Gardens, 
shades,  and  fountains,  are  the  prominent  objects  in  their  paradise.  In  the 
Revelations  we  are  told  **  the  Lamb  shall  lead  them,  (the  righteous,)  un« 
to  living  fountains  of  waters."  Chap,  vii,  17.—"  A  pure  river  of  water  of 
life."  Chap,  xxii,  1.  The  book  which  contains  an  account  of  the  religion 
and  philosophy  of  the  Hindoos,  is  named  anbertkend,  signifying,  '*  the 
cistern  of  the  waters  of  life."* 

Inhabitants  of  temperate  climates,  seldom  or  never  experience  that  ex- 
cruciating thirst  implied  in  such  expressions  as  "  the  soul  panting  for  wa- 
ter;" nor  that  extremity  of  despair  when,  under  such  suffennff,  the  exhaus- 
ted traveller  arrives  at  a  place  "  where  no  water  is."  Under  these  oir 
cumstances,  the  orientals  have  often  been  compelled  to  slay  their  camels, 
for  the  sake  of  the  water  they  might  find  in  their  stomachs ;  and  a  sum 
Exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  has  been  given  for  a  single  draught  of  it. 

It  is  necessary  to  experience  something  like  this,  in  order  fully  to  com- 
prehend the  importance  of  the  Savior's  precept,  respecting  the  giving  "  a 
cup  of  cold  water,"  and  to  know  the  reaJ  value  of  such  a  gift.  We  should 
then  see  that  sources  of  this  liquid  are  to  the  orientals,  literally  ^^ fountains 
of  life!^  and  "  wdls  of  salvation^  And  when  we  become  acquainted  with 
dicir  methods  of  raising  water,  we  shall  perceive  how  singularly  apposite 
are  those  illustrations,  which  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes has  drawn  from  "the 
pitcher  broken  at  the  fountain;"  and  from  "the  wheel  broken  at  the  cis* 
tern."  Chap,  xii,  6. 

•Sal2*s  Koran,  chapi  55,70,83.  ^  Koran,  chaps.  14,32,  37.  cMillionorFacto,p.  253. 
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In  attempting  to  discover  the  origin,  and  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  art 
of  raising  water,  we  must  have  recourse  to  Asia,  the  birthplace  of  the  arts 
and  sciences;  from  whence,  as  from  a  centre,  they  have  become  extended 
to  the  circumference  of  the  eaith.  It  was  there  the  original  families  of 
our  race  dwelt,  and  the  inventive  faculties  of  man  were  first  developed.  It 
was  fi*om  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  that  continent  that  much  of  the  know- 
ledge, nearly  all  the  arts,  and  not  a  few  of  the  machines  which  we  possess 
at  this  day,  were  derived. 

That  man  at  the  first  imitated  the  lower  animals  in  quenching  his  thirst  at 
the  running  stream,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  was  natural,  and  because  it . 
was  so,  his  descendants  have  always  been  foimd,  when  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, to  follow  his  example.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Holland,  and 
other  savages  quench  their  thirst  in  this  manner,  (i.  e.  by  laying  down.) 
The  Indians  of  California  were  observed  by  Shelvock  in  1719,  to  pursue 
the  same  method.     "  When  they  want  to  dnnk  they  go  to  the  river."* 

The  heathen  deities,  who  in  general  were  distinguished  men  and  wo- 
men, that  were  idolized  after  death,  are  represented  as  practising  this  and 
similar  primeval  customs.  Thus  Ovid  describes  Latona  on  a  journey,  and 
languish'mg  with  thirst,  she  arrives  at  a  brook, 

And  kneding  on  the  brink 

Stooped  at  the  fresh  repa$t,  prepared  to  drink. 

But  was  hindered  by  the  rabble  race.     Metam.  vi,  500. 

When  circumstances  rendered  it  difficult  to  reach  the  liquid  with  the 
mouth,  then  **  the  hollow  of  the  hand  "  was  used  to  transfer  it. 

Gideon's  soldiers  pursued  both  modes  in  allaying  their  thirst;^  and  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  hut,  which  Diogenes  witnessed  in  a  boy  at  Athens, 
which  induce'd  that  philosopher  to  throw  away  his  jug,  as  an  implement  no 
longer  necessary. 

Virgil  represents  Eneas  practising  it : 

Then  water  in  his  hollow  palm  he  took 
From  Tyber'fl  flood.    En.  viii,  95.  Dryden, 

And  7*umus,  in  the  absence  of  a  suitable  vessel,  made  libations  in  the 
same  way.     The  practice  was  common. 

Ab  by  the  brook  he  stood, 

He  scooped  the  water  from  the  chrystal  flood ; 
Then  with  his  hands  the  drops  to  heaven  he  throws, 
And  loads  the  powers  above  with  offered  vows. 

"  At  sunrise,  the  Bramins  take  water  out  of  a  tank  with  the  hollow  of  their 
hands,  which  they  throw  sometimes  behind  and  sometimes  before  them,  in- 
voking Brama."* 

Herodotus,  describing  the  Nasamones,  an  ancient  people  of  northern 
Africa,  observes,  "  when  they  pledge  their  word,  they  drink  alternately 
from  each  other's  hands  ;*'  (b.  iv,  172.)  a  custom  still  retained  among  their 
descendants.  It  is,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  "  the  only  ceremony  that  is 
used  by  the  Algerines  in  their  marriages."  (Travels,  p.  303.) 

A  Hindoo,  says  Mr.  Ward,  "  drinks  out  of  a  brass  cup  or  takes  up  li- 
quids in  the  balls  of  his  hands."  (View  of  the  Hindoos,  p.  130.)  This  mode 
of  drinking  may  appear  to  us  constrained  and  awkward ;  but  in  warm  cli- 
mates, the  flexibility  of  the  human  body,  and  custom,  make  the  performance 
of  it  easy  and  not  ungraceful. 

"  I  drank  repeatedly  as  I  walked  along,  wherever  the  pebbles  at  the 
bottom  gleamed  clearest — just  deep  enough  to  use  one^s  hand  as  a  cup.* 

» Voyages  roand  the  World,  ii,  231.  Lon.  1774     ^  Jndjres,  vii,  5,  6. 

<  Sonnerat,  Vojage  to  the  East  Indies  and  China.   I  iSl.  Calcatta,  1789. 
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(Lord  J^mdiay*!  Travols,  letter  7,  Arabia.)     Another  English  traveller 
tlotxl  Wdtnt^n  in  India  use  "  their  hands  as  ladles  to  fill  their  pitchers." 

Sonut  writeri  luppose  that  Adam,  at  the  beginning  ofhis  existence,  was 
not  iuhjoot  to  such  inconvenient  modes  of  supplying  his  natural  wants. 
Thtiy  will  liavti  it,  that  he  possessed  the  knowledge  of  a  philosopher,  and 
WHi  0(|imlly  expert  as  a  modem  mech&nic,  in  applying  it  to  the  practical 
purpoaea  of  life.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked^  that  this  is  imaginary :  we 
liiiuiit  im  well  credit  the  visionary  tales  of  the  rabbis,  or  digest  the  equally 
antiiantic  accounts  of  Mahomedan  writers.  According  to  these,  Adam  must 
have  beoii  a  blacksmith,  for  he  brought  down  Jrom  paradue  with  him,  ^\e 
thirif^a  made  of  iron;  an  anvil,  9, pair  o^  tongs,  two  ^mmerf ,  a  large  and  a 
small  one,  and  a  needle!  Analogous  to  this  is  the  affirmation  of  the  Scyth- 
lana,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  *  mat  there  fell  from  heaven  into  the  Scythian 
diatrict,  four  things  made  of  gold;  a  plough^  a  yoke,  an  axe,  and  ^gobieL 
The  palladium  of  Troy,  it  was  said,  also,  fell  down  from  heaven.  It  was 
a  arnall  statue  of  Pallas,  holding  a  distqff'  and  spindled 

We  believe  there  is  no  authority  in  the  bible,  either  for  the  superiority 
of  Adarn'a  knowledge,  or  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed : 
on  the  contrary,  Moses  represents  him  and  his  immediate  descendants,  in 
that  rude  state,  in  which  all  the  original  and  distinct  tribes  of  men  have  been 
found  at  one  time  or  another;  living  on  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the 
earth,  on  fruits  and  roots;  ignorant  of  the  existence  and  use  of  the  metals,  (and 
there  could  be  no  civilization  inrhere  these  were  unknown;)  naked  and  in- 
sensible of  the  advantages  of  clothing:  in  process  of  time,  unng  a  slight  co- 
vering of  leaves,  or  other  vegetable  productions,  and  subsequently  applying 
tlie  skins  of  animals  to  the  same  purpose ;  then  constructing  huts  or  dwellings 
of  the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees;  attaining  the  knowledge  of,  and  use  of 
flru  {  and  making  slight  attempts  to  cultivate  the  earth ;  for  slight  indeed  they 
must  have  been,  in  the  infancy  of  the  human  race,  before  animal  pcwer 
was  applied  to  agricultural  labor,  or  the  implements  of  husbandry  were 
known*  Of  these  last,  rude  implements  fomied  of  sticks,  might  have  been, 
unil  nr<il>al)ly  were  used,  as  they  have  been  by  rude  people  in  all  ages. 
Virt(il's  description  of  the  aborigines  of  Italy,  previous  to  the  reign  o£ 
HaMirn,  ia  merely  a  poetic  version  of  traditions  of  man  in  primeval  times: 

Nor  laws  they  knew,  nor  manneiB,  nor  the  care 
or  Ub'ring  oxen,  nor  the  shining  share,  (the  plongh.) 
Nor  8rts/>f  ^ain,  nor  what  they  gained  to  spare. 
Their  exercise  the  chaae  :  tka  rmmmuig  food 
Stupplied  their  ikurst :  the  trees  supplied  tkdrfood. 
Then  Satom  came.    En.  viii,  42u. 


Viinivius  says, "  In  ancient  times,  men,  like  wild  beasts,  lived  in  forests. 


Hirnifar  frtditions  of  their  ancestors  were  preserved  by  all  the  ancient 
nnlions,  m\A  some  of  their  religious  ceremonies  were  based  upon  them. 
Thiia  *»  tHfl  Flynteria,  a  festival  of  the  Greeks  in  honor  of  Minerva,  it  \%'as 
ftiistotniiry  U)  carry  in  the  procession  a  cluster  oi  Jigs,  which  intimated  the 
prf>j/rf*ss  of  civilization  amon^  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  as  ficrs  served 
tlmm  for  food,  after  they  had  acquired  a  disrelish  for  acorns.  The  Arca- 
dians nat  apples  till  the  Lacedemonians  warred  with  them.* 

*r\w  oak  was  revered  because  it  afforded  man  in  the  first  ages,  both  food 
and  drink,  by  iu  aamu  and  honey,  (bees  frequently  making  their  hives 

•  iv,  0.     **  These  and  ■imilar  traditions  of  other  people,  indicate  the  eartrtmt  atUiqmig 
if  Ills  liiiplsmsnts  named.  The  ancients  were  as  ignorant  of  their  origin  as  we  are. 

•  11,  1.    <  Pliltaroh  ia  Aleibiades  and  Coriolannik 
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upon  it,)  and  from  this  circumstance  probably,  was  it  made  "  sacred  to  Jupi« 
ter."     The  elder  Pliny,  in  the  proem  to  his   16th  book,  speaks  of  trees 
which  bear  mast,  which  says  he,  **  ministered  the  Jirst  food  unto  our  fore 
fathers."     Thus  Ovid  in  his  description  of  the  golden  age: — 

The  teeming  earth,  jet  guiltless  of  the  plough, 

And  unprovoked,  did  fmitful  stores  allow  : 

Content  with  food  which  nature  freely  bred, 

On  wildings  and  on  strawberries  they  fed ; 

Cornels  and  bramble-berries  gave  the  rest, 

And  falling  acorns  famished  out  the  feasL     Metam*  ii,  135. 

In  the  ancient  histones'of  the  Chinese,  it  is  recorded  of  their  remote  an 
oestors,  that  they  were  entirely  naked  and  lived  in  caves ;  theiiwfood  wild 
herbs  and  fruits,  and  the  raw  flesh  of  animals ;  until  the  art  of  obtaining 
fire  by  the  rubbing  of  two  sticks  together  was  discovered,  and  husbandry 
introduced. 

There  are  persons  however,  who  suppose  it  dishonoring  the  Creator,  tt 
iniagine  that  Adam,  the  immediate  work  of  his  hands,  and  the  iatellectua) 
and  moral  head  of  the  human  family,  should  at  any  period  of  his  existence 
have  been  destitute  of  many  of  those  resources  which  the  Indians  of  oui 
continent,  and  other  savages  possess ;  although  it  is  evident,  that  some 
time  must  have  elapsed  before  ne  could  realize,  (if  he  ever  did,)  all  the 
rx>nveniences  which  even  they  enjoy. 

There  is  nothing  unreasonable  or  unscriptural  in  supposing  that  all  the 
primitive  arts  origmated  in  man's  immediate  wants.     Indeed,  they  could 
not  have  been  introduced  in  any  other  way,  for  it  is  preposterous  to  sup 
pose  the  Creator  would  directly  reveal  an  art  to  man,  the  utility  of  which 
tie  could  not  perceive,  and  the  exercise  of  which  his  wants  did  not  require 

Nor  could  any  art  have  been  preserved  in  the  early  ages,  except  it  fur- 
nished conveniences  which  could  not  otherwise  be  procured.  On  no 
other  consideration  could  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  world  have  been  in 
dnced  to  practice  it.  But  when  success  attended  the  exercise  of  their  in« 
genuity  in  devising  means  to  supply  their  natural  and  artificial  wants,  the 
simple  arts  would  be  gradually  introduced,  and  their  progress  and  perpe* 
toi^  secured  by  practice  and  by  that  alone. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  ancients: 

Jove  willed  that  man,  by  long  experience  tauffht, 

Should  varioiu  arts  invent  hygndual  thougnt,    (har.  i,  150 
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CHAPTER      III. 

• 

OMkMiM  <>•  ViE«ssLt  Ibr  ewitadBittf  water — The  Calabmch  the  fint  one— It  hu  alwayi  been 
f^MMKi  y^y  fvhtmfrMii  ia  Ik*-  cebiiis  of  Amencaos — Inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  of 
^  lf«M}«iQ  lUaaJs  amploy  it — Principal  reMel  of  the  Africani — Curioua  remark  of  Pliny  respecting  it 
^vCviMMOu  a/ittag  the  anctant  Mexicans,  Romans  and  Egyptians  Offered  by  the  latter  people  oa  their 
lIlMjra  'tMit  MMMlel  afWr  wlucb  vessels  of  capacity  were  originally  formed-^ts  figure  still  preierred  ia 
^fr¥»raJ>  -lack at  American  vessels  copied  from  it — Peruvian  bottles— Gurgnlets— The  form  of  the  Cala- 
baikh  itffevaAiaU  ta  the  vases  and  goblets  of  the  ancients — Extract  from  Fersius*  Satires— Ancient  vetsels 
$)«  hi  ajUaK  walsr  modeled  after  it — Pipkin — Sauce-pan — Anecdote  of  a  Roman  Dictator — The  cora- 
aiAMi  v^mI  iro«  caakiroa,  of  great  antiquity ;  similar  in  vbape  to  those  used  in  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  Ra- 
^ijH^n  ..mien  fei^rred  to  in  the  Bible  and  in  tlic  Iliad — Grecian,  Roman,  Celtic,  Chinese,  and  Pemviaa 
9aiikb  gAs—Kxpertness  of  Chinese  tinkers — Croesus  and  the  Delphic  oracle — Uniformity  in  the  figure 
^  QaitkJboiiM—Canse  of  this>— Superiority  of  their  form  over  straight  aided  boiler*— Brasen  canJdroM 
hJiMy  i^iaed — Watke  Pots  of  the  Hindoos — Women  drawing  water-~Anecdote  of  Darius  and  a 
Vv«M^  tt"r"H  of  Sardis~-I>eztarity  of  orieiilal  women  in  balancing  water  pots~*Origin  of  the  Caaopua 
— Hgt"Vi*^  and  fimud  of  an  Egyptian  priest — Ecclesiastical  deceptions  in  the  middle  agea. 

WATliR  being  equally  necessary  as  more  solid  food,  man  would  early  be 
iiaiH>lled  by  his  appetite,  to  procure  it  in  larger  quantities  than  were  re- 
uv^iroi)  to  allay  his  thirst  upon  a  single  occasion ;  and,  also  the  means  by 
whigh  he  mignt  convey  it  with  him,  in  his  wanderings,  and  to  his  family. 
\\  '\*  luU  improbable  that  this  was  the  first  of  man's  natural  wants  which 
lHHiviirt*tl  the  exercise  of  his  inventive  faculties  to  supply.  The  luxuri- 
^\\{'^  of  the  vo^table  region,  in  which  all  agree  that  he  was  placed,  fur- 
uii)iod  iu  abundance  the  means  that  he  sought ;  and  which  his  natural  sa- 
tfHoity  would  lead  him,  almost  instinctively,  to  adopt.  The  calabash  or 
MOI>HU,  waa  probably  the  first  vessel  used  by  man  for  collecting  and  con- 
uiuiu^  WHter;  and  although  we  have  no  direct  proof  of  this,  there  is 
isviiU^iuHS  (that  may  be  deemed  equally  conclusive,}  in  the  general  fact — 
UiHt  iimiii  in  the  intancy  of  the  arts,  has  always,  when  under  similar  ctr- 
i«#Mif,«f(«ww,  adopted  the  same  means,  to  accomplish  the  same  objects.  Of 
thin,  proofii  innumerable,  might  be  adduced  from  the  history  of  the  old 
>vorltl.  nurtioularly  with  regard  to  tho  uses  and  application  of  natural 
iMSMlui>lu>i»'*;  and  when  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Columbus 
ttptinotl  tho  way  to  a  fiew  world,  having  in  his  search  after  one  continent  dis- 
Ot»VPiHMl  Hiiother  (of  which  neither  he,  nor  his  contemporaries  ever  dreamt, 
and  wliii'i*  in  extent  exceeded  all  that  his  visions  ever  portrayed ;)  he  found 
tlui  41 A  I.  A II A  mi  tho  principal  vessel  in  use  among  the  inhabitants,  both  for 
cMuituininj?  and  transporting  water. 

Tlu)  oulabaahoa  of  the  Indians,  (says  Washington  Irving,)  served  all 
iho  purpoit»s  of  glass  and  earthenware,  supplying  them  with  all  sorts  of  do- 
ini'i»ti(*  ntcuiiiln.  They  are  produced  on  stately  ti-ees,  of  the  size  of  elms  *  The 
Ntnv  ZtMilantlers  possessed  no  other  vessel  for  holding  liquids ;  and  the 
iami)  nunark  is  applicable  at  the  present  day  to  numerous  savage  tribes. 
Oibtick,  in  his  Voyage  to  China,  remarks,  that  the  Javanese  sold  to  Eu- 
ro[)(Min  ships,  among  other  necessaries,  "  bottles  of  gourds  filled  with  wa- 
lor,  an  it  is  made  up  for  their  own  use."^ 

When  Kotzebue  was  at  Owhyhee,  Tamaahmaah  the  king,  although  he 

•  Irriiif  *•  Colam.  i,  106,  tnd  Pemij  Mag.  Ibr  1834,  p.  4ie.    ^  i,  160. 
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possessed  elegant  European  table  utensils,  used  at  dinner,  a  gourd  contun- 
ing  taro<Klough,  into  which  he  dipped  his  fingers,  and  conveyed  it  by 
them  to  his  mouth,  observing  to  Uie  Russian  navigator,  "  this  is  the  cus- 
tom in  my  country  and  I  will  not  depart  from  it."*  This  conduct  oi  Ta- 
maahmaah,  resembled  that  of  Motezuma.  Solis  observes,  that  he  ha:^ 
"  cups  of  gold  and  salvers  of  the  same,"  but  that  he  sometimes  drank  out 
of  cocoas  and  natural  shells.^ 

When  Kotzebue  revisited  the  Radack  Islands,  "he  carried  to  them 
seeds  of  gourds  for  valuable  vessels,"  as  well  as  others  of  which  the 
fruit  is  eaten.^ 

"  There  is  a  gourd  more  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Johanna  for 
the  large  shell,  than  for  the  meat.  It  will  hold  a  pailful.  Its  figure  is 
like  a  man's  head,  and  therefore  called  a  calabash."*' 

The  people  of  Sumatra  drink  out  of  the  fruit  called  lahu^  resembling 
the  calabash  of  the  West  Indies :  a  hole  being  made  in  the  side  of  the 
neck  and  another  one  at  the  top  for  vent.  In  drinking  they  generally 
bold  the  vessel  at  a  distance  above  their  mouths,  (like  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans)  and  catch  the  stream  as  it  falls;  the  liquid  descending  to  the 
stomach  without  the  action  of  swallowing.* 

The  Japanese  have  a  tradition  that  the  first  man  owed  his  being  to  a 
calabash.^ 

Capt.  Harris,  in  his  "  Wild  sports  of  Southern  Africa"  (chap,  xvii.)  in 
describing  the  residence  of  the  kmg  of  Kapaue,  observes,  "  the  furniture 
consisted  exclusively  of  calabashes  of  beer,  ranged  round  the  wall."  And 
again  in  chap,  xx  : — "  a  few  melons,  rather  deserving  the  name  of  vegeta- 
bles, were  the  only  fruit  we  met  with  ;  and  these  I  presume  are  nurtured 
chiefly  for  the  gourd,  which  becomes  their  calabash  or  water  flagon." 

Clavigero  says,  **  the  drinking  vessels  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  were 
made  of  a  fruit  similar  to  gourds."' 

For  such  purposes,  the  calabash  has  ever  been  used  wherever  it  was 
known,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  as  long  as  it  grows  and  man  lives. 

The  elder  Pliny,  in  speaking  of  the  cultivation  of  gourds,  a  species  of 
which  were  used  as  food  by  the  Romans,  observes,  "  of  late  they  have 
been  used  in  baths  and  hot  houses  for  pots  and  pitchers ;"  but  he  adds, 
that  they  were  used  in  ancierU  tinier  to  contain  wine,  "  in  place  of  rund- 
lets  and  barrels."  From  him  we  learn  that  the  ancients  had  discovered 
the  means  of  controlling  their  forms  at  pleasure.  He  says,  long  gourds  are 
produced  from  seeds  taken  from  the  neck ;  while  those  from  the  middle 
produce  round  or  spherical  ones,  and  those  from  the  sides,  bring  forth  such 
as  are  short  and  thick.^ 

Among  the  ofierings  which  the  Egyptians  placed  on  their  altars,  was 
the  gourd.  An  undeniable  proof  of  its  value  in  their  estimation;  for  no- 
thing was  ever  offered  by  the  ancients  to  their  gods,  which  was  not  highly 
esteemed  by  themselves.*  The  consecration  of  this  primeval  vessel,  in 
common  with  other  objects  of  ancient  sacrifice,  doubtless  originated  in  its 
universal  use  in  the  early  ages;  and  most  likely  gave  rise  to  the  subse- 
ouent  practice  of  dedicating  cups  and  goblets,  of  gold,  silver,  and  some- 
tmies  of  precious  stones. 

As  the  gourd  or  calabash  was  not  only  the  first  vessel  used  to  collect 
and  convey  water,  but  one  apparently  oesigned  by  the  Creator  for  these 
purposes,  a  figure  of  it  is  here  given. 

»  Vojtige  D'ucov.  Lon.  1821.  i,  313,  and  ii,  193.  ^  Conquest  Mexico,  Lon.  1724.  iii,  83 
« iii,  175.  *  A  New  Acconnt  of  East  India  and  Persia,  by  Dr.  Fryer.  Loii.  1698.  17 
•HaideD's  Somat.  61.  'Montanus' Japan.  275.  f  Hist  of  Mexico.  Lon.  1837.  L  43a 
»NaLHistzix,5.    <  Wilkinson  i,  27& 
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This  interesting  production  of  nature  is  entitled  to  par- 

'  r\  ticular  notice,  because,  it  is,  in  all  probability,  tlie  original 

\   \  model  of  the   earliest  artificial  vessels  of  capacity ;  the 

\    x,  pattern  from  which  they  were  formed.     It  is  impossible 

\    ^i*^     to  glance  at  the  figure  without  recognizing  its  striking  re- 

1  ^V  semblance  to  our  jugs,  flasks,  jars,  demijohns,  &c.     In- 

(  \  deed  when  man  first  began  to  make  vessels  of  clay,  he 

V  j  had  no  other  pattern  to  guide  him  in  their  formation  but 

X^^^^/   this,  one  with  which  he  had  been  so  long  familiar,  an<i  the 

No.  1,  figure  of  which  experience  had  taught  him  was  so  well 

adapted  to  his  waots.     Independent  of  other  advantages  of  this  form,  it 

18  the  best  to  impart  strength  to  fragile  materials. 

That  the  long  necked  vases  of  the  ancients  Were  modeled  after  it,  is 
obvious.  Many  of  them  ditifer  nothing  from  it  in  form,  except  in  the  ad- 
dition of  a  handle  and  base.  The  oldest  vessels  figured  in  the  Grande 
Description  of  Ewypt,  by  the  Savans  of  France,  and  in  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
late  work  on  the  ancient  Egyptians,  are  fac-similes  of  it.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  .those  of  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese. 


No.  3.    Ancient  Vum. 

The  first  three  on  the  left  are  of  earthenware  from  Thebes,  from 
Wilkinsoii*s  second  volume,  p.  345,  354.  "  Golden  ewers"  of  a  similar 
form  were  used  by  the  rich  Egyptians  for  containing  water,  to  wash  the 
bands  and  feet  of  their  guests,  (page  202.)  The  next  is  Etruscan,  from 
the  "  History  of  the  ancient  people  of  Italy."  Florence  1832.  Plate  82. 
The  adjoining  one  is  a  Chinese  vase,  from  ''  Designs  of  Chinese  Build- 
ings, Furniture,"  &c.  Lon.  1757.  The  last  is  from  Egypt.  Similar  shaped 
vessels  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  people  might  easily  be  pro- 
duced. See  Salt's  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  page  408,  and  Grande  Descrip- 
tion, E.  M.  Vol.  2.  Plates  I,  I,  and  F,  F.  In  the  Hamilton  Collection  of 
Vases,  examples  may  be  found.  In  the  splendid  volume  of  plates  to 
D*Agincourt*8  Storia  Dell*  Arte,  the  figure  of  the  gourd  may  be  seen  to 
have  prevailed  in  artificial  vessels  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  up  to  the 
twelfth  centuries. 

Numerous  vessels  from  the  tombs  of  the  Incas,  are  identical  in  figure 
with  the  calabash;  while  others,  retaining  its  general  feature,  have  the 
bellied  part  worked  into  resemblances  of  the  human  face.  As  several 
old  Peruvian  bottles  exhibit  a  peculiar  and  useful  feature,  we  have  inserted 
(figure  3,)  a  representation  of  one,  in  the  possession  of  J.  R.  Chilton,  M.  D. 
of  this  city.  An  opening  is  formed  hi  the  inner  side  of  the  handle  which 
communicates  with  the  mterior  of  the  vessel,  by  a  smaller  one  made 
through  the  side,  as  shown  in  the  section.  By  this  device  air  is  admit- 
ted,  and  a  person  can  either  drink  from,  or  pour  out  the  contents,  with- 
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out  experiencing  that  disagreeable  gurgling 
wliich  accompanies  the  emptying  of  a  modem 
bottle.  The  openings  are  so  arranged  as  to 
form  a  very  shnll  whistle' — by  blowing  into  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel,  a  sound  is  produced, 
equal  to  that  from  a  boatswain's  call  on' 
board  a  man  of  war. 

These  vessels  have  been  noticed  by  most 

travelers  in  South  America.     They  are  some- 

»   «    B      .    »  ^1  times^  found  double — two  beiner  connected  at 

IfaX    PeruTian Bottle.  .       ,  •  i  i  i*     i  •  •/* 

the  bottom  with  only  t)ne  discharging  orifice. 
Some  are  of  silver.  Frezier,  among  others,  gives  a  figure  of  one  resembling 
two  gourds  united.  It  "  consists  of  two  botti  5s  joined  together,  each  about 
six  inches  high,  having  a  hole  (tube)  of  communication  at  the  bottom.  One 
of  ihem  is  open,  and  die  other  has  on  its  orifice  a  little  animal,  like  a  mon- 
key, eating  a  cod  of  some  sort ;  under  which  is  a  hole  which  makes  a  whist- 
ling when  water  is  poured  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  other  bottle,  or  when 
that  within  is  but  shaken ;  because  the  air  being  pressed  along  the  surface 
of  both  bottles,  is  forced  out  at  that  little  hole  in  a  violent  manner."* 

These  whistles  are  so  constructed,  as  to  play  either  when  the  air  is 
draion  in  through  them,  or  forced  out  Perhaps  the  water  organs  of  the 
ancients,  were  originally  little  more  than  an  assemblage  of  similar  vessels. 
M.  Frezier  thought  the  smallest  of  these  bottles  were  designed  expressly 
to  produce  music ;  if  so,  they  are  (we  suppose)  the  only  water  instru 
ments  extant.** 

The  large  earthen  vessels  used  by  the  water  carriers  of  Mexico,  strict- 
ly resemble  the  gourd.     Saturday  Mag.  vol.  vi,  128. 

The  "gurgulets"  of  the  Persians,  Hindoos,  and  Egyptians  of  the  present 
day,  are  rather  larger,  but  of  the  same  shape  as  the  Florence  flask,  i.  a. 
of  the  gourd.  They  are  formed  "  of  a  porous  earth,  and  are  so  called, 
from  the  sound  made  when  water  is  poured  out  of  them  to  be  drunk,  as 


•A  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  Ac.  in  1712,  »13,  '14.  Loo.  1717.  274. 

^  The  following  extract  from  a  late  newspaper  afTords  additional  information  respect 
fOg  the9e  vessels  m  remote  ages: 

"T%e  Peruvian  Pompeii. — ^We  recently  gave  a  description  of  an  ancient  subterranean 
city,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  or  some  other  sudden  convulsion  of  nature,  lately 
discovered  near  the  port  of  Guarmey,  in  Truxillo,  on  the  coast  of  Peru.  The  only  ac- 
count of  it  which  appears  to  have  as  yet  been  received  in  ths  United  States,  was  brought 
by  Capt  Ray  of  Nantucket,  who  a  few  weeks  since  returned  from  the  South  Seas  in 
the  ship  Logan,  and  who,  having  visited  the  spot  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  Guarmey 
were  excavating  the  buried  streets  and  buildings,  obtained  several  interesting  relics  of 
Its  ancient  but  unknown  population.  The  Portland  Orion  describes  some  of  these,  of 
which  we  did  not  find  any  mention  in  the  Nantucket  Inquirer  from  whom  we  derived 
our  former  information,  and  they  are  of  a  character  which  may  possibly  afford  the  dili- 
gent antiquary  some  clue  to  the  age  and  origin  of  the  people  to  whom  tlie^yr  belonged. 
They  are  two  grotesquely  shaped  earthen  vessels,  somewhat  rudely  yet  ingeniously 
constructed,  of  a  species  of  clay,  colored  or  burnt  nearly  black.  One  of  these,  which 
is  capable  of  holding  about  a  pint,  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  anail,  with  a  spout  two 
inches  long,  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  back,  from  which  also  a  handle  extends  to 
the  side. 

The  other  is  a  double  vessel,  connected  at  the  centre,  and  also  at  the  top,  by  a  handle 
reaching  from  the  spout  or  nozzle  of  one  vessel  to  the  upper  part  of  tiie  other — the  lat- 
ter not  be  in^  perforated  but  wrought  into  the  likeness  of  a  very  unprepossessing  hu- 
man connten.-incc.  At  the  back  of  what  may  be  considered  the  head  of  this  face,  is  a 
small  hole,  ho  contrived  that  on  blowing  into  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  a  shrill  note  is 
produced,  similar  to  that  of  a  boatnwain's  call.  From  the  activity  with  which  the  exca- 
vations were  proceeding  when  Capt  Ray  leA  the  place,  it  may  be  hoped  that  discovrr- 
ict  will  b«  maae  which  will  greatly  add  to  the  antkioarian  history  of  tais  continent'* 
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the  Indians  do  without  touching  it  with  their  lips."*  The  bottles  of  the 
Negroes  of  Africa,  are  made  of  woven  grass  of  the  same  shape.  Earth* 
en^nrgiilets  for  cooling  liquids  are  made  in  this  city. 

The  gourd  was  not  merely  imitated  by  primitive  potters  and  braziers, 
but  when  the  arts  were  at  their  zenith,  its  figure  predominated  in  the  most 
elaborate  of  vases.  The  preceding  remarks  show,  that  the  Jbnns  of  many 
of  our  ordinary  vessels  of  capacity,  did  not  originate  in  caprice  or  by 
chance,  but  are  derived  from  nature ;  that  the  pattern  which  man  has  co- 
pied, was  furnished  him  by  his  Maker ;  and  that  with  all  his  ingenuity, 
he  has  never  been  able  to  supersede  it.  Persius  in  his  third  Satire,  al- 
ludes to  the  transition  from  primitive  earthenware  and  brazen  vessels  to 
those  which  luxury  had  introduced  in  his  days : 

Now  ffold  hath  banished  Numa's  simple  vase, 

And  the  plain  brass  of  Saturn's  frugal  days. — 

No  IT  do  we  see  to  precious  goblets  toro, 

The  Tuscan  pitcher,  and  the  vestal  um.    Dnammmdj  105. 


YESSELS   FOR   HEATING   WATER. 

Although  not  strictly  connected  with  the  subject,  we  may  observe 
that  the  gourd  is  probably  the  original  vessel  for  heating  water^  rooking, 
Sfc.  In  these  and  other  applications,  the  neck  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
handle,  and  an  opening  made  into  the  body  by  removing  a  portion  of  it, 
(see  illustration  No.  4,)  its  exterior  being  kept  moistened  by  water  while 
on  the  fire,  as  still  practised  by  some  people,  while  others  apply  a  coating 
of  clay  to  protect  it  from  the  effects  of  flame. 

In  some  parts  where  the  calabash  or  gourd  is  not  cultivated,  cocoa  shells 
are  used  in  the  same  manner.  Kotzebue  found  the  Radack  Islanders 
thus  heating  liquids.  **  On  my  return,  I  fell  in  ^nth  a  company  sitting 
round  a  fire  ana  boiling  something  in  cocoa  shells."*  A  prunitive  Su- 
matran  vessel  for  boiling  rice  is  the  bamboo,  which  is  still  used — by  the 
time  the  rice  is  dressed,  the  vessel  is  nearly  destroyed  by  the  fire.*  When 
in  process  of  time,  vessels  for  heating  water  were  formed  wholly  of  clay, 
they  were  fashioned  after  the  gourd.  Figures  of  ancient  saucepans  both 
of  metal  and  fictile  ware,  greatly  resemble  it,  and  so  do  some  of  those  of 
modern  times.     The  common  earthenware  pipkin  is  an  example. 

This  useful  implement  has  come  down  from  very  remote  ages,  and 
apparently  with  slight  alteration  in  its  figure.  (See  figure  in  No.  4.)  In 
some  parts  of  Europe,  its  form  approaches  still  nearer  to  that  of  the  gourd. 
_  It  is  used  over  all   the  eastern 

world.     Dampier     observed     in 

^^^  Tomjuin,  "  women  sitting  in  the 

K^,^^^^,^^  streets  with  a  pipkin,  over  a  small 

I  (^       II    fire  full  of  chau,"   or  tea,  which 

1  npiBimyy    ^j^^^    ^^^    prepared    and  sold.* 

V^       ^  Fosbroke  enumerating  the  house- 

hold     utensils     represented     in 
Egyptian     sculptures,     remarks, 
•  **  we   meet   too   with  vessels  of 

■Ka  4.   Gourd.  CattklnM,  ud  Ptpkla.  ^^^  precise  fonn  of  modern  sauce- 

pans."* An  interesting  circum- 
-fttance  is  recorded  in  Roman  history  in  connection  with  one  of  these 
Tessels.     Marcus  Curius  Dentatus,  who  was  three  times  Consul,  was  as 


*  Fryer**  India  and  Persia,  p.  47- 

^  Voyage  Diacov.  ii,  109,  aiid  iii,  1S8,  and  Fryer*s  India,  7. 

•  Muaden's  Sumatra,  60.    *  Dampier'a  Voya|^.  Loa.  1705.  ii,  ai     •  F«r.  Top«f .  W 
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remarkable  for  his  fru^ity  as  his  patriotism.  During  the  time  that  h% 
swayed  the  destinies  of  his  country,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Samnites  vi- 
sited him  at  his  cottage,  and  found  him  boiling  vegetables  in  an  earthen 
pot  or  pipkin ;  they  attempted  to  bribe  him  with  large  presents ;  but  he 
characteristically  replied,  "  I  prefer  my  earthen  pots  to  all  your  vessels 
of  gold  and  of  silver."  To  this  Juvenal  alludes,  when  contrasting  the 
frugality  of  former  times  with  the  luxury  of  his  contemporaries  : 

When  with  the  herbs*  he  gathered,  Curius  stood 

And  seethed  his  pottage  o'er  the  flaming  wood ; 

That  simple  mess,  an  old  Dictator's  treat, 

The  highway  laborer  now  would  scorn  to  eat     Sat.  xi,  105. 

The  common  cast  iron  beUied  kettle  or  cauldron,  furnishes  another 
proof  of  the  forms  of  culinary  vessels  having  undergone  little  or  no 
change,  while  passing  through  so  many  ages :  its  shape  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  the  situla  or  pot,  sculptured  on  the  obelisk  of  Heliopolis, 
(See  its  figure  in  No.  4,  and  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels,  402,  413.)  Others 
with  ears  and  feet,  are  delineated  in  the  Theban  sculptures.  In  the  tonib 
of  Rameses  the  Third,  is  a  graphic  representation  of  an  Egyptian  kitchen, 
showing  the  processes  of  slaying  the  animals— cutting  the  joints — pre- 
paring ingredients  for  seasoning — boiling  the  meat — stirring  the  fire — 
making  and  baking  bread,  &c.  &c.  The  cauldrons  of  various  sizes  are 
similar  in  shape  to  ours.  Wilkinson's  An.  Egyp.  ii,  351,  383,  385.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  boilers  of  this  form  were  common  to  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  ancient  world ;  that  the  *  pottage  '  by  which  Jacob  defrauded 
Esau  of  his  birthright ;  and  the  *  savoury  meat,'  which  Rebecca  cooked 
for  Isaac,  were  prepared  in  them.  To  one  of  these,  Job  referred ;  "  out 
of  his  nostrils  goeth  smoke,  as  out  of  a  seething  pot  or  cauldron."  xli,  20. 
And  Elisha  also,  when  he  said  to  his  servant.  "  Set  on  the  great  pot,  and 
seethe  pottage  for  the  sons  of  the  prophets."  2  Kings,  iv,  38.  It  is  often 
mentioned  by  Homer,  in  whose  writings  it  forms  a  conspicuous  object: 

And  soon  the  flames  encompassing  around  its  ample  bdly. 

lUad;  xviii,  427.     Cowper 

Such  were  the  boilers  of  Argos,  (respecting  which  arose  the  saying,  "  a 
cook  from  Elis — a  cauldron  from  Argos — tapestrjf  from  Corinth,  &c.)  and 
of  the  Spartans,  in  which  they  prepared  their  famous  *  black  broth.'  A 
figure  of  a  Roman  cauldron,  in  which  the  priests  boiled  their  portion  of 
the  sacrifice,  is  given  by  Misson,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Travels,  plate  4. 
It  has  a  bail,  three  studs  or  feet,  and  is  of  a  spherical  shape  resembling 
ours,  but  ornamented  with  figures  round  its  sides. 

The  same  shaped  boilers  were  common  among  the  Grauls,  who  probably 
derived  the  knowledge  of  making  them  from  the  Phenicians.  The  art 
of  tinning  culinary  vessels,  which  they  are  said  to  have  invented,  (Pliny, 
Nat.  Hist,  xxxiv,  17,)  was  most  likely  obtained  from  the  same  source.^ 
The  Celtiberi  are  said  to  have  been  expert  workers  of  iron.  Their 
*•  most  ancient  iron  pot,"  had  ears  and  feet,  and  was  shaped  like  those  of 
the  Egyptians.  (See  its  figure  in  '  Scottish  Grael.'  p.  316.  The  cast  iron 
cauldrons  of  the  Chinese  are  also  examples.  These  are  made  very  thin ; 
and  what  is  singular,  their  mechanics  have  the  art  of  soldering  them  when 
cracked,  with  portions  of  the  same  metal,  by  means  of  a  blow-pipe  and 
small  furnace.*     They  are  the  principal  article  of  furniture  in  the  dwell- 


■  Phttarch,  sa^s  they  were  iumips. 

^  Pliny,  b.  xii,  1,  says,  the  Gauls  were  first  induced  to  invade  Rome,  by  one  of  their 
countrymen,  a  tmUkf  who  had  lung  worked  in  that  city.  He  carried  home,  figs,  raisioi^ 
oil  ana  wine,  which  "  set  the  teeth  of  his  countrymen   watering."    Holland's  TWwf. 

< "  During  our  short  stay  this  morning  in  the  viiUge  of  Fomomi,  I  had  an  oppor 
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ings  of  the  poor.  The  kettles  of  the  Chinese  says  Mr.  Bell,  (who  lodged 
one  day  in  a  cook's  house  near  Pekin,)  "  are  indeed  very  thin,  and  made 
of  cast  iron,  being  extremely  smooth  both  within  and  without/'  Fuel  is 
scarce  and  they  used  bellows  to  heat  them .•  These  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  have  undergone  any  change  from  the  remotest  times,  and  they 
are  in  all  probability  of  the  same  iorm  as  the  celebrated  cauldrons  of  an- 
tiquity. That  those  of  the  Scythians,  the  ancient  Tartars  and  Chinese, 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  is  asserted  by  Herodotus.  "  As 
Scythia  is  barren  of  wood,  they  have  the  following  contrivance  to  dress 
the  flesh  of  the  victim :  having  flayed  the  animal,  they  strip  the  flesh 
from  the  bones ;  and  if  they  have  them  at  hand,  they  throw  it  into  certain 
pofj  made  in  Scythia,  and  resembling  the  lesbian  cauldrons,  though 
somewhat  larger."     Herod,  iv,  61. 

The  boilers  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  had  the  same  ge- 
neral form.  See  plate  31  of  Frezier*s  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  in  1712, 
'13,  '14.  As  these  people  had  not  the  use  of  iron,  their  vessels  were  of 
earthenware,  copper  and  its  alloys,  silver,  and  e^ven  of  gfold.  In  the  temple 
pie  at  Cusco,  "  were  boyling  pots  and  other  vessels  of  gold."  Two  enor- 
mous cauldrons  were  carried  by  the  conquerors  to  Spain,  "  each  suflicient 
wherein  to  boyle  a  cow."  (Purchas'  Pilgrimage,  1061,  and  1073.)  The 
negroes  of  Africa,  made  theirs  of  the  same  shape.  (Generale  Histoire, 
tom.  V,  Planche  88.)  Large  cauldrons  were  common  of  old ;  they  are 
frequently  mentioned  by  Homer,  Herodotus,  &c.  and  in  the  Bible.  Maho- 
met, in  the  34th  chapter  of  the  Koran,  speaks  of  large  cauldrons  be- 
longing to  David.  Some  of  those  represented  at  Thebes,  appear  suf- 
ficiently capacious  to  contain  the  cooks  that  attend  them.  Croesus  boiled 
togetlier  a  tortoise  and  a  lamb  in  a  large  brasen  cauldron,  which  had  a 
cover  of  the  same  metal ;  hence  the  reply  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  to  the 
demand  of  his  ambassadors  to  be  informed  what  Croesus  was  at  that  mo- 
ment doing : 

E'en  now  the  odora  to  ray  sense  that  rise 
A  tortoise  boiling  witli  a  lamb  supplies, 
Where  brast  below,  and  brass  above  it  lies.     Herod*  i,  47. 

The  question  naturaUy  arises — why  such  uniformity  in  the  figure  of  this 
utensil  ]  and  what  has  induced  people  in  distant  times  and  countries  to 
make  it  resemble  a  portion  of  a  hollow  sphere  or  spheroid,  instead  of 
forming  it  with  plane  sides  and  bottom  ?  It  is  clear  tlicre  was  some  con- 
trolling reason  for  this— else  why  should  the  fanciful  Greek  and  Roman 
artists,  have  permitted  it  to  retain  its  primitive  form,  while  all  other  house- 
hold implements,  as  lamps,  vases,  drinking  vessels,  and  tiipods,  &c.  were 
moulded  by  them  into  endless  shapes  Brasen  cauldrons  we  know  were 
highly  prized.  They  were  sometimes  polished,  and  their  sides  richly  or- 
namented, but  still  their  general  form  was  the  same  as  those  of  more  an- 
cient people.  In  this  respect,  both  Greeks  and  Romans  left  them  as  they 
found  them.  The  reason  is  obvious.  When  a  liquid  is  heated  in  a  cy- 
lindrical or  other  vessel  having  perpendicular  sides,  it  easily  *  ?wih  over ;' 
but  when  the  sides  incline  inwards  at  the  top,  as  in  these  cauldrons ;  it 
cannot  well  be  thrown  out  by  ebullition  alone ;  for  the  heated  waves  as  they 

tunity  of  seeing  a  tinker  execute  what  I  believe  is  unknown  in  Europe.  He  mended 
and  soldered  frying-pans  of  cast  iron,  that  were  cracked  and  full  of  holes,  and  restored 
them  to  their  primitive  state,  so  that  they  became  as  serviceable  as  ever.  He  evpu  took 
■o  little  pains  to  effect  thin,  and  succeeded  so  speedily,  as  to  excite  my  astonUnment.** 
Van  Braam*8  Journal  of  the  Dutch  embassy  to  China,  1794 — 5.  Lon.  1798.  ii,  7d  aiul 
Chinese  Repository,  Canton,  1838.  iv,  3d. 
•TruTeb  from  Petersburgh  to  diverse  parts  of  Asia.  Lon  17t>4.  i.  312. 
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nae  are  directed  towards  the  centre,  where  their  force  is  expended  against 
each  other.  Dyers,  brewers,  distillers,  &c.  are  well  aware  of  this  fact. 
The  remote  ancients  had  therefore  observed  the  inefficiency  of  straight 
sided  boilers,  ana  applied  a  simple  and  beautiful  remedy ;  one  whch  was 
possibly  suggested  by  the  previous  use  of  natural  vessels,  as  the  gourde 
Sec,  This  IS  no  mean  proof  of  their  sagacity,  and  of  the  early  progress  of 
the  arts  of  founding  and  moulding.  From  the  extreme  .antiquity  of  these 
cauldrons,  it  is  not  improbable  that  their  form  is  similar  to  the  pattern, 
^rhich  Tubal-Cain  himself  used,  and  which  he  taught  his  pupils  to  imitate. 
Similar  vessels  are  found  in  the  workshops  of  Vulcan.  See  plate  20, 
Paintbg,  in  D'Agmcourt's  Storia  Dell' Arte,  Prato,  1827.  Brasen  caul- 
drons were  formerly  considered  suitable  presents  for  kings — rewards  of 
valor — ^prizes  in  the  games,  &c.  Of  the  gifts  offered  by  Agamemnon  to 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  were — 

*  Seven  tripods,  never  sullied  yet  bj  fire ; 

Of  gold,  ten  talents ;  tw£ktt  cauldrons  bright'* 

Riad,  ix,  150.     Cowper. 

They  were  among  the  goods  which  Priam  took  to  redeem  the  body  of 

Hector. 

He  also  took  ten  talents  forth  of  gold, 

All  weighed ;  two  splendid  tripods ;  cauldrons  four ; 

And  afVer  these  a  cup  of  matchless  worth.    lb.  xxiv.  294. 

The  prizes  at  the  funeral  games  on  the  death  of  Patrocles,  were— 

*  Capacious  cauldrons,  tripods  bright* 

In  the  17th  century,  they  were  considered  suitable  presents  to  a  Persian 
Emir — "  At  length  he  came,  and  was  presented  by  the  caravan-Bashi 
with  a  piece  of  satin,  half  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  two  large  copper 
cauldrons."     Tavemier's  Trav.  Lon.  1678.  61. 

These  unobtrusive  vessels  are  now  used  without  exciting  a  thought  of 
their  worth,  or  of  the  ingenuity  of  those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
them ;  although  they  have  contributed  infinitely  more  to  the  real  comfort 
and  innocent  gratification  of  man,  than  all  the  splendid  vases  that  were 
ever  made.  These  have  always  had  their  adnurers  and  historians.  Vo- 
lumes embellished  with  costly  illustrations,  have  been  written  on  their 
forms,  materials,  ages  and  authors ;  but  no  modem  Hamilton,  has  entered 
the  kitchen  to  record  and  illustrate  the  origin,  improvement,  modifications 
and  various  uses  of  the  cauldron.  This  vessel,  like  a  despised  but  ne- 
cessary attendant,  has  been  the  inseparable  companion  of  man  in  his  pro- 
gress from  barbarism  to  refinement,  and  has  administered  to  his  necessi- 
ties at  every  sta^e :  yet  it  has  ever  been  disregarded,  while  literary  cuisi- 
niers  have  expatiated  in  numerous  treatises  on  the  virtues  of  meats  pre- 
pared in  it.  Endless  are  the  essays  on  sauces,  but  the  history  of  the  more 
useful  sauce-pan  is  yet  to  be  written.  An  account  of  this  vessel  and  of 
the  cauldron,  would  place  in  a  very  novel  and  instructive  light,  the  do- 
mestic manners  of  the  world ;  and  an  examination  of  the  various  modes 
of  healing  the  latter,  would  bring  to  view  many  excellent  devices  for 
economizing  fuel.* 

Vases  used  by  oriental  women  to  convey  water^from  public  wells  and 
fountains  for  domestic  purposes,  are  often  refen'ed  to,  by  sacred  and  pro- 
fane authors.     Figure  No.  5,  represents  a  female  of  Hindostan,  bearing 

■  See  the  ancient  Penivian  furnace  in  Frezier's  Vojage  to  the  South  Seas,  by  which 
Arm  cAuldrons  were  heated  by  a  very  small  pot  of  lama's  dung,  or  of  the  plai  t  tcluf  * 
whVm  were  used  6>r  want  of  other  fiieL 
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onr,  the  shape  of  which,  closely  resemoles  the 
gourd  with  the  neck  removed.  This  is  their  ge- 
neral form  throughout  the  east.  The  Hindoos, 
have  them  of  copper  or  brass,  as  well  as  of  eartli- 
enware,  but  they  are  all  shaped  alike.  This  is 
not  a  little  singular,  because  a  deviation  from  a 
globular  to  a  cylindrical  form,  would  enable  theii 
mechanics  to  make  t/tose  of  fnefal  at  much  less 
expense.  They  therefore  adhere  to  the  pri- 
mitive model,  because  of  its  superiority  over 
others,  or  from  that  adhesion  to  ancient  customa 
^  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  Asiatic 
character.  In  the  early  ages  it  was  the  univer- 
sal custom  for  young  women  to  draw  water. 
The  daughters  of  princes  and  chief  men,  were 
not  exempt  from  it.  Isis  and  Osiris  are  sometimes  represented  with  wa- 
ter vessels  on  their  heads.  There  are  several  interesting  examples  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Homer,  as  might  be  expected,  frequently  introduces  fe- 
males thus  occupied.     Wlien  Nbstor  entertained  Telemachus,  he  bade 

The  handmaidb  for  the  feaat  prepare, 

The  seats  to  range,  the  fragrant  wood  to  bring, 

And  limpid  waters  firom  the  living  spring.     Od^,  iii,  544.  Pope. 

And  again  at  Ithaca ; 

With  duteous  haste  a  bevy  fair. 

Of  twenty  virgins  to  the  spring  repair : 

m  •  •  •  •  • 

Soon  from  the  fount,  with  each  a  brimming  urn, 

(Eumaeus  in  their  train)  the  maids  return,     ib.  xx,  193  and  202. 

Fountains  and  wells  became  the  ordinary  places  of  assembly  for  young 
people— -especially,  "  at  the  time  of  the  evening,  the  time  that  women  go 
out  to  draw  water."  Gen.  xxiv,  11.  Several  of  the  Patriarchs  first  be- 
held their  future  wives  on  these  occasions ;  and  were  doubtless  as  much 
captivated  by  their  industry  and  benevolent  dispositions  in  relieving  the 
wants  of  strangers  and  travelers,  as  by  their  personal  charms.     It  was 

Beside  a  chrystal  spring — 

that  Ulysses  met  the  daughter  of  Antiphates.  Travelers  have  often  no- 
ticed tlie  singular  tact  with  which  Asiatic  women  balance  several  of  these 
water  pots  on  their  heads  \vithout  once  touching  them  with  their  hands. 
"  The  finest  dames  of  the  Gentoos  disdained  not  to»carry  water  on  their 
heads,  witli  sometimes  two  or  three  earthen  pots  over  one  anotJter,  for  house- 
hold service  ;  the  like  do  all  the  women  of  the  Gentiles."  Fryer's  Trav. 
117.  At  one  of  their  religious  festivals,  Hindoo  women,  "have  a  custom 
of  dancing  with  several  pots  of  water  on  their  heads,  placed  one  above 
another."     Sonnerat,  i,  150. 

A  very  pleasing  instance  of  female  dexterity  in  carrying  water,  is  re- 
corded by  Herodotus,  v,  12.  As  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  ^^'us  sitting*  pub- 
licly in  one  of  the  streets  of  Sardis,  he  observed  a  young  woman  of  great 
elegance  and  beauty,  bearing  a  vessel  on  her  head,  leading  a  horse  by  a 
bridle  fastened  round  her  arm,  and  at  the  same  time  spinning  some  thread. 
Darius  viewed  her  as  she  passed,  with  attentive  curiosity,  observing  that 
her  employments  were  not  those  of  a  Persian,  Lydian,  nor  indeed  of  any 
Asiatic  female  ;  prompted  by  what  he  had  seen,  he  sent  some  of  his  at- 
tendants to  observe  what  she  did  with  the  horse.  They  accordingly  fol- 
lowed her — When  she  came  to  the  river,  she  gave  the  horse  some  water 
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and  then  filled  her  pitcher :  having  done  this,  she  returned  by  the  way 
she  came,  with  the  pitcher  of  water  on  her  head,  the  horse  fastened  by  a 
bridle  to  her  aim,  and  as  before,  employed  in  spinning. 

Industrious  labor  is  an  ornament  to  every  young  woman — indeed  nei- 
ther the  symmetry  of  her  person,  nor  the  vigor  of  her  mind,  can  be  per- 
fectly developed  without  it.  The  fine  forms  and  glowing  health  of  the 
women  of  old,  were  chiefly  owing  to  their  temperate  modes  of  living, 
their  industrious  habits,  and  the  exercise  they  took  in  the  open  air. 

A  circumstance  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Egyptians, 
accounts  for  the  peculiar  form  of  one  of  their  favorite  ves- 
sels, the  Canopus;  the  annexed  figure  of  which,  is  taken 
from  the  *  History  of  the  ancient  people  of  Italy,'  plate  27. 
It  was  named  aiter  one  of  their  deities,  who  became  fa- 
mous on  account  of  a  victory  which  he  obtained  over 
the  Chaldean  deity.  Fire; — the  story  of  which  exhibits 
no  small  degree  of  ingenuity  in  a  priest,  and  it  affords  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  miracles  by  which  people  were  de- 
luded in  remote  times.  The  Chaldeans  boasted,  as  they 
justly  might,  of  the  unlimited  power  of  their  god,  and 
ifa  d.  A  Caaoptu.     they  carried  him  about  to  combat  with  those  of  other 

provinces,  all  which  he 'easily  overcame  and  destroyed, 
for  none  of  their  images  were  able  to  resist  the  force  o{  fire  ! — At  length 
a  shrewd  priest  of  Canopus,  devised  this  artifice  and  challenged  the  Chal- 
deans to  a  trial.  He  took  an  earthen  jar,  in  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
which  he  drilled  a  great  number  of  small  holes  ; — these  he  stopt  up  with 
wax,  and  then  filled  the  jar  with  water  :  he  secured  the  head  of  an  old 
image  upon  it,  and  having  painted  and  sufficiently  disguised  it,  brought 
it  forth  as  the  god  Canopus !  In  the  conflict  with  the  Chaldean  Deity 
the  wax  was  soon  melted  by  the  latter,  when  the  water  rushed  out  of  the 
holes,  and  quickly  extinguished  the  flames.  Univ.  Hist,  i,  206.  In  me- 
mory of  this  victory,  vessels  resembling  the  figure  of  the  god  used  on 
this  occasion  became  common.  Dr.  Shaw  gives  the  figure  ot  one  which 
he  brought  with  him  from  Egypt.  Trav.  425.  See  Montfaucon,  tom.  ii, 
liv.  i,  cap.  18.  A  figure  of  one  throwing  out  water  from  numerous  holes 
on  every  side  is  also  given.  Tom.  ii,  liv.  iii. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  of  superstition  in  the  middle  ages,  is  quoted 
by  Bayle  from  Baronius  ;  being  a  trial  of  the  virtue  in  the  bones  of  two 
taints ;  or  rather  a  contest  of  priestly  skill.  Si,  Martinis  relics  being 
carried  over  all  France  came  to  Auxerre,  and  were  deposited  in  the 
church  of  St,  Gennain,  where  they  wrought  several  miracles.  The 
priests  of  the  latter  considered  him  as  great  a  saint  as  the  former ;  they 
therefore  demanded  one  half  of  the  receipts,  "  which  were  considerable;" 
but  Martin's  priests  contended  that  it  was  his  relics  that  performed  all 
the  miracles,  and  therefore  all  the  gifts  belonged  to  them.  '  To  prove 
this,  they  proposed  that  a  sick  person  should  be  put  between  the  shrines 
of  the  saints,  to  ascertain  which  performed  the  cure.  They  therefore 
laid  a  leper  between  them,  and  he  was  healed  on  that  side  which  was 
next  to  St.  Martin's  bones,  and  not  on  the  other  !  the  sick  man  then  very 
naturally  turned  his  other  side,  and  was  instantly  healed  on  that  also ! 
Cardinal  Baronius  in  commenting  on  this  result,  seriously  observes,  that 
St.  Grermain  was  as  great  a  saint  as  St.  Martin,  but  that  as  the  latter  had 
done  him  the  favor  of  a  visit,  he  suspended  the  influence  he  had  with 
God,  to  do  his  guest  the  greatest  honor !  The  custom  of  having  patroa 
saints  or  gods  was  universal  among  the  ancient  heathen ;  and  the  same  sys-« 
tem  was  carried  by  half  pagan  christians  of  the  dark  ages  to  an  incredibl  > 
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extent.  Ecclesiastics  peddled  the  country,  like  itinerant  jugglers,  with 
sacks  of  bones  and  other  relics  from  the  charnel  house — the  pretended 
virtues  of  which,  they  sold  to  the  deluded  multitude  as  in  the  above  instance. 


CHAPTER      IV. 

Oh  Wblls— Water  one  of  the  first  objects  of  ancient  husbandmeo — ^Lo(->WelIs  before  the  delafo- 
Digging  them  through  rock  mibaequent  to  the  om  of  metal«— Art  of  digging  them  carried  to  great  p«f^ 
Ibction  bjT  the  Asiatics — Modern  methods  of  making  them  in  loose  soils  deriTed  from  the  East — ^Welk 
often  the  nuclei  of  cities-^riTate  wells  common  of  old — Public  wells  iufcsted  by  Banditti — Wells  ua- 
■MTOUs  in  Greece— Introduced  there  by  Danaus— Facts  connected  with  them  in  the  uytholngic  agee— 
Persian  ambassadors  to  Athens  and  Lacedemon  thrown  into  wells — ^Phenician,  Carthag eniau  and  Roman 
wells  extant — Csesar  and  Rompey's  knowledge  of  making  wells  enabled  them  to  conquer — City  of 
Pompeii  discoTered  by  digging  a  well— Wells  in  Chfna,  Persia,  Palestiu9,  India,  and  Turkey — Cistema 
of  Solomon — Sufferings  of  trsTelera  from  thirst— Affecting  account  flrom  Leo  Aft'icanos — Mr.  Brace  ia 
Abyssinia — Dr.  Ryers  in  Gombroon — Hindoo^  praying  for  water— CaraTtm  of  SOOO  persons  and  1800 
lis  perished  in  the  African  desert — Crusaders. 


As  the  human  family  multiplied,  its  members  necessarily  kept  extend- 
ing themselves  more  and  more  from  their  first  abode  ;  and  in  searching 
for  suitable  locations  the  prospect  of  obtaining  water  would  necessarily  ex- 
ert a  controlling  influence  in  tneir  decisions.  An  example  of  this,  in  later 
dmes,  is  given  by  Moses  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Lot.  The  land 
was  too  much  crowded  by  their  families  and  flocks,  "  so  that  they  cculd 
not  dwell  together,"  and  when  they  had  concluded  to  separate.  Lot 
selected  the  plain  of  Jordan,  because  "  it  was  fceU  watered  every  where." 
Gen.  xiii,  10.  In  the  figurative  language  of  the  East,  "Lot  lifted  up  his 
eyes  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan  ;"  in  2)lain  English,  he  went  and 
carefully  examined  it.  When  thus  extending  themselves,  the  early  in- 
habitants of  the  world,  would  frequently  meet  with  locations  every  way 
adapted  to  their  wants  with  the  single  exception  of  water ;  circumstances, 
which  necessarily  must  have  excited  their  ingenuity  in  devising  means 
to  obtain  it. 

At  what  period  of  mans*  history  he  first  had  recourse  to  wells,  we 
have  no  account ;  nor  of  the  circumstances  which  led  him  to  penetrate  the 
eari/i,  in  search  of  water.  Wells,  we  have  no  doubt^  are  of  antediluvian 
origin,  and  the  knowledge  of  them,  like  that  of  the  primitive  arts,  has 
been  preserved  by  uninterrupted  use  from  the  period  of  their  first  dis- 
covery. At  first,  tliey  were  probably  nothing  more  than  "Shallow  cavities 
dug  ill  moist  places ;  and  their  depth  occasionally  increased,  in  order  to 
contain  the  surface  water  that  might  drain  into  them  within  certain  inter- 
vals of  time  ;  a  mode  of  obtaining  it  still  practised  among  barbarous  peo- 
ple. The  wells  of  Latakoo,  described  by  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  "  Travels 
m  South  Africa,"  were  of  this  description.  They  were  but  two  feet 
deep  and  were  emptied  every  morning.  The  people  of  New  Holland, 
the  most  wretched  and  ignorant  of  our  species,  had  similar  excavations, 
%t  which  Dampier,  when  on  the  coast  in  168S,  obtained  a  supply  for  his 
«hips.  He  says,  "  we  filled  our  barrels  with  water  at  wells  which  had  been 
iugby  the  natives."  Bumey's  Voy.  iv,  260.  Wells  are  also  connected 
'ith  the  superstitions  of  the  New  Zealanders ;  and  the  Radack  Islanders, 
'  *hen  discovered  by  Kotzebue,  had  pits  or  square  wells,  which  they  had 
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dag  for  water.  Kotzebue's  Voy.  ii,  28,  66,  and  iii,  145,  223.  The  fresh 
water  which  Columbus  found  in  the  huts  belonging  to  the  Indians  of 
Cuba,  was  probably  obtained  from  similar  wells ;  but  which  the  Span- 
iards, who  found  none  but  salt  water,  were  unable  to  discover.  Personal 
Nar.  of  Colum,  67.  Boston^  1827. 

These  simple  excavations  would  naturally  be  multiplied  and  their 
dimensions  enlarged  as  far  as  the  limited  means  of  man,  in  the  early  ages, 
would  permit,  and  his  increasing  wants  require.  But  when  the  discovery 
of  the  metals  took  place,  (in  the  seventh  generation  from  the  first  pair,  ac- 
cording to  both  Moses  and  Sanchoniathon,)  the  dept?i  of  wells  would  no 
longer  be  arrested  by  rocks,  nor  their  construction  limited  to  locations 
where  these  did  not  occur.  From  very  ancient  wells  which  still  remain, 
it  is  certain,  that  at  a  time  long  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  history, 
the  knowledge  of  procuring  water  by  means  of  them,  was  well  under- 
stood, perhaps,  equally  so  as  at  present.  On  this  supposition  only,  can  we 
reconcde  the  selection  of  locations  for  them  composed  whoUy  of  rock. 
Some  of  the  oldest  wells  known  are  dug  entirely  through  that  material, 
and  to  a  prodigious  depth. 

Man's  ingenuity  was,  perhaps,  first  exercised  in  procuring  water; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  art  of  constructing  wells  was  more 
rapidly  carried  to  perfection  than  any  other.  The  physical  character  of 
central  Asia,  its  climate,  universal  deficiency  of  water,  its  swarms  of  in- 
habitants, and  their  pastoral,  and  agricultural  pursuits,  would  necessarily 
contribute  to  this  result  The  Abbe  Fleury,  in  his  "  Manners  of  the  An- 
cient IsraeHtes,"  justly  observes,  "  their  numerous  herds  of  cattle  necessa- 
rily induced  them  to  set  a  very  high  value  on  their  wells  and  cisterns ;  and 
more  especially  as  they  occupied  a  country  where  there  was  no  river  but 
Jordan,  and  where  rain  seldom  fell."  Chap.  iii.  In  no  other  part  of  the 
world,  even  in  modem  times,  has  more  science  been  evinced,  or  mechani- 
cal skill  displayed  in  penetrating  the  earth,  than  is  exhibited  in  some  of  the 
ancient  wells  of  the  east ;  and  it  is  to  their  authors,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  only  known  method  of  sinking  wells  of  great  depth,  through  loose 
soils  and  quicksands,  viz  :  by  first  constructing  a  curb,  (of  stone,  brick, 
&c.)  which  settles  as  the  excavation  is  deepened,  and  thereby  resists  the 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  soil. 

Wells  are  mentioned  by  Moses,  as  in  common  use  among  the  ancient 
Canaanites ;  some  of  which  at  that  remote  age  adjoined  roads,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  travelers  and  the  public  at  large.  Indeed,  all  people  who  have  had 
recourse  to  wells,  have  consecrated  some  of  them  to  the  convenience  of 
strangers  and  travelers^  The  first  wells  were  probably  all  of  this  descrip 
don.  Most  of  those  mentioned  in  history  were  certainly  such.  At  one  of 
these,  Hagar  rested  and  refreshed  herself,  when  she  fled  from  the  ill  treat- 
ment of  Sarah.  And  it  was  "by  the  way"  of  this  well,  that  Isaac  was  going 
when  he  first  met  with  Rebecca.  And  we  learn  from  Gen.  xxv,  11,  that 
he  subsequently  took  up  his  abode  near  it ;  a  custom  by  which  wells 
frequently  became  nuclei  of  ancient  cities.  Jacob's  well  is  an  example, 
if  really  dug  by  him.  When  that  patriarch  and  his  family  drank  ot  its 
» waters,  few  dwellings  were  near  it;  (Gen.  xxiii,  19 ;)  but,  before  the  time 
of  Alexander,  these  had  so  far  increased,  as  with  ihe  ancient  Shalem,  to 
form  the  capital  city  of  Samaria.  And  600  years  before  Alexander's  con- 
quest of  Judea,  Jeroboam  when  he  governed  the  ten  tribes  had  a  palace 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  well.  Josephus,  Antiq.  viii,  3.  "  Tadmor  in  the  wil- 
derness," or  Palmyra,  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  old  world, 
was  built  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii,  4,)  in  the  Syrian  desert,  and  its  loca- 
tion dete'minod  according  to  Josephus,  (Antiq.  viii,  6,}  "beca«ise  at  that 
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extent  Ecclesiastics  peddled  the  country,  like  itinerant  jugglers,  with 
sacks  of  bones  and  other  relics  from  the  charnel  house — the  pretended 
virtues  of  which,  they  sold  to  the  deluded  multitude  as  in  the  above  instance. 


CHAPTER      IV. 

Oh  Wblls — ^Water  one  of  th«  first  objects  of  aociont  husbsiidmea — ^LoC— Wella  before  the  delafo- 
Dig  gin;  them  through  rock  eubsequent  to  the  use  of  metiil«— Art  of  digging  them  carried  to  great  p«f^ 
fection  by  the  Asiatics — Modern  methods  of  making  them  in  loose  soils  derired  from  the  East— Welk 
often  the  nuclei  of  cities— PriTate  wells  common  of  old — Public  wells  infested  by  Banditti — Wells  ua- 
merous  in  Greece— Introduced  there  by  Danaus — Facts  connected  with  them  in  the  uytholngic  ages- 
Persian  ambassadors  to  Athens  and  Lacedemon  thrown  into  wells — Pheniciaa,  Carthag enian  and  Roman 
wells  extant — Caesar  and  Pompey's  knowledge  of  making  wells  enabled  them  to  conquer^— City  of 
Pompeii  discovered  by  digging  a  well— 'Wells  in  Ch*.na,  Persia,  Palestiu9,  India,  and  Turkey — Cisterot 
of  Solomon — Sufferings  of  travelers  fh>m  thirst — ^Affecting  account  flrom  Leo  Aft'icanns — Mr.  Bruce  in 
Abyssinia — Dr.  Ryers  in  Gombroon — Hindoo^  praying  lor  water— Caravan  of  SOOO  persons  and  1800 
lis  perished  in  the  African  desert — Crusaders. 


As  the  human  family  multiplied,  its  members  necessarily  kept  extend- 
ing themselves  more  and  more  from  their  first  abode ;  and  in  searching 
for  suitable  locations  the  prospect  of  obtaining  water  would  necessarily  ex- 
ert a  controlling  influence  in  their  decisions.  An  example  of  this,  in  later 
times,  is  given  by  Moses  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Lot.  The  land 
was  too  much  crowded  by  their  families  and  flocks,  "  so  that  they  c<  uld 
not  dwell  together,*'  and  when  they  had  concluded  to  separate,  Lot 
selected  the  plain  of  Jordan,  because  "  it  was  welJ-  watered  every  where." 
Gen.  xiii,  10.  In  the  figurative  language  of  the  East,  "Lot  lifted  up  his 
eyes  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan ;"  in  2>lain  English,  he  went  and 
carefully  examined  it.  When  thus  extending  themselves,  the  early  in- 
habitants of  the  world,  would  frequently  meet  with  locations  every  way 
adapted  to  their  wants  with  the  single  exception  of  water ;  circumstances, 
which  necessarily  must  have  excited  their  ingenuity  in  devising  means 
to  obtain  it. 

At  what  period  of  mans*  history  he  first  had  recourse  to  wells,  we 
have  no  account ;  nor  of  the  circumstances  which  led  him  to  penetrate  the 
eartJi,  in  search  of  water.  Wells,  we  have  no  doubt^  are  of  antediluvian 
origin,  and  the  knowledge  of  them,  like  that  of  the  primitive  arts,  has 
been  preserved  by  uninterrupted  use  from  the  period  of  their  first  dis- 
covery. At  first,  they  were  probably  nothing  more  than  "Shallow  cavities 
dug  ill  moist  places ;  and  their  depth  occasionally  increased,  in  order  to 
contain  the  surface  water  that  might  drain  into  them  within  certain  inter- 
vals of  time  ;  a  mode  of  obtaining  it  still  practised  among  barbarous  peo- 
ple. The  wells  of  Latakoo,  described  by  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  "  Travels 
m  South  Africa,**  were  of  this  description.  They  were  but  two  feet 
deep  and  were  emptied  every  morning.  The  people  of  New  Holland, 
the  most  wretched  and  ignorant  of  our  species,  had  similar  excavations, 
%t  whicli  Dumpier f  when  on  the  coast  in  1688,  obtained  a  supply  for  his 
*hips.  He  says,  "  we  filled  our  barrels  with  wuter  at  wells  which  had  'been 
Mig  by  the  natives."  Bumey*s  Voy.  iv,  260.  Wells  are  also  connected 
ath  the  superstitions  of  the  New  Zealanders ;  and  the  Radack  Islanders, 
•  'hen  discovered  by  Kotzebue,  had  pits  or  square  wells,  which  they  had 
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dug  for  water.  Kotzebue's  Voy.  ii,  28,  66,  and  iii,  145,  223.  The  fresh 
water  which  Columbus  found  in  the  huts  belonging  to  the  Indians  of 
Cuba,  was  probably  obtained  from  similar  wells ;  but  which  the  Span- 
iards, who  found  none  but  salt  water,  were  unable  to  discover.  Personal 
Nar.  of  Colum,  67.  Boston,  1827. 

These  simple  excavations  would  naturally  be  multiplied  and  their 
dimensions  enlarged  as  far  as  the  limited  means  of  man,  in  the  early  ages, 
would  permit,  and  his  increasing  wants  require.  But  when  the  discovery 
of  the  metals  took  place,  (in  the  seventh  generation  from  the  first  pair,  ac- 
cording to  both  Moses  and  Sanchoniathon,)  the  depth  of  wells  would  no 
longer  be  arrested  by  rocks,  nor  their  construction  limited  to  locations 
where  these  did  not  occur.  From  very  ancient  wells  which  still  remain, 
it  is  certain,  that  at  a  time  long  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  history, 
the  knowledge  of  procuring  water  by  means  of  them,  was  well  under- 
stood, perhaps,  equally  so  as  at  present.  On  this  supposition  only,  can  we 
reconcile  the  selection  of  locations  for  them  composed  wholly  of  rock. 
Some  of  the  oldest  wells  known  are  dug  entirely  through  that  material, 
and  to  a  prodigious  depth. 

Man*s  ingenuity  was,  perhaps,  first  exercised  in  procuring  water; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  art  of  constructing  wells  was  more 
rapidly  carried  to  perfection  than  any  other.  The  physical  character  of 
central  Asia,  its  climate,  universal  deficiency  of  water,  its  swarms  of  in- 
habitants, and  their  pastoral,  and  agricultural  pursuits,  would  necessarily 
contribute  to  this  result  The  Abbe  Fleury,  in  his  "  Manners  of  the  An- 
cient Israelites,"  justly  observes,  "  their  numerous  herds  of  cattle  necessa- 
rily induced  them  to  set  a  very  high  value  on  their  wells  and  cisterns ;  and 
more  especially  as  they  occupied  a  country  where  there  was  no  river  but 
Jordan,  and  where  rain  seldom  fell."  Chap.  iii.  In  no  other  part  of  the 
world,  even  in  modem  times,  has  more  science  been  evinced,  or  mechani- 
cal skill  displayed  in  penetrating  the  earth,  than  is  exhibited  in  some  of  the 
ancient  wells  of  the  east ;  and  it  is  to  their  authors,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  only  known  method  of  sinking  wells  of  great  depth,  through  loose 
soils  and  quicksands,  viz  :  by  first  constructing  a  curb,  (of  stone,  bnck, 
&;c.)  which  settles  as  the  excavation  is  deepened,  and  thereby  resists  the 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  soil. 

Wells  are  mentioned  by  Moses,  as  in  common  use  among  the  ancient 
Canaanites ;  some  of  which  at  that  remote  age  adjoined  roads,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  travelers  and  the  public  at  large.  Indeed,  all  people  who  have  had 
recourse  to  wells,  have  consecrated  some  of  them  to  the  convenience  of 
•Crangers  and  travelers^  The  first  wells  were  probably  all  of  this  descrip 
tion.  Most  of  those  mentioned  in  history  were  certainly  such.  At  one  of 
these,  Hagar  rested  and  refreshed  herself,  when  she  fled  from  the  ill  treat- 
ment of  Sarah.  And  it  was  "  by  the  way"  of  this  well,  that  Isaac  was  going 
when  he  first  met  with  Rebecca.  And  we  learn  from  Gen.  xxv,  11,  that 
be  subsequently  took  up  his  abode  near  it ;  a  custom  by  which  wells 
frequently  became  nuclei  of  ancient  cities.  Jacob's  well  is  an  example, 
if  really  dug  by  him.  When  that  patriarch  and  his  family  drank  ot  its 
.waters,  few  dwellings  were  near  it;  (Gen.  xxiii,  19 ;)  but,  before  the  time 
of  Alexander,  these  had  so  far  increased,  as  with  ihe  ancient  Shalem,  to 
form  the  capital  city  of  Samaria.  And  600  years  before  Alexander's  con- 
quest of  Judea,  Jeroboam  when  he  governed  the  ten  tribes  had  a  palace 
m  the  vicinity  of  this  well.  Josephus,  Antiq.  viii,  3.  "  Tadmor  in  the  wil- 
derness," or  Palmyra,  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  old  world, 
was  built  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii,  4,)  in  the  Syrian  desert,  and  its  loca- 
tion determined  according  to  Josephus,  (Antiq.  viii,  6,)  *'beca«ise  at  that 
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extent.  Ecclesiastics  peddled  the  country,  like  itinerant  jugglers,  with 
sacks  of  bones  and  other  relics  from  the  charnel  house — the  pretended 
virtues  of  which,  they  sold  to  the  deluded  multitude  as  in  the  above  instance. 


CHAPTER      IV. 

Oh  Wells — ^Water  one  of  the  flnt  object*  of  anciont  husbandmeo — ^Loi— Wells  before  the  delafo- 
Digging  them  through  rock  subsequent  to  the  use  of  metals— Art  of  digging  thera  carried  to  great  p«f^ 
fbction  by  the  Asiatics— Modern  methods  of  making  them  in  loose  soils  derired  from  the  East— Welle 
often  the  nuclei  of  cities— PriTate  wells  common  of  old — ^Public  wells  iufested  by  Banditti — Wells  ua- 
merous  in  Greece— Introduced  there  by  Danaus— Facts  connected  with  them  in  the  mytholngic  age*— 
Persian  ambassadors  to  Athens  and  Lacedemon  thrown  into  wells — ^Phenician,  Carthag enian  and  Roman 
wells  extant — Caesar  and  Pompey's  knowledge  of  making  wells  enabled  them  to  conquer^— City  of 
Pompeii  discovered  by  digging  a  well — Wells  in  Chfna,  Persia,  Palestiu?,  India,  and  Turkey — Cistema 
of  Solomon— Sufferings  of  travelers  from  thirst — ^Allecting  account  flrom  Leo  Africanns — Mr.  Bmce  in 
Abyasinia — Dr.  Ryers  in  Gombroon — Hindoo^  praying  for  water— Caravnn  of  SOOO  persons  and  1800 
lis  perished  in  the  African  desert — Crusaders. 


As  the  human  family  multiplied,  its  members  necessarily  kept  exteTul- 
ing  themselves  more  and  more  from  their  first  abode ;  and  in  searchiDg 
for  suitable  locations  the  prospect  of  obtaining  water  would  necessarily  ex- 
ert a  controlling  influence  in  their  decisions.  An  example  of  this,  in  later 
times,  is  given  oy  Moses  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Lot.  The  land 
was  too  much  crowded  by  their  families  and  flocks,  "  so  that  they  cculd 
not  dwell  together,"  and  when  they  had  concluded  to  separate,  Lot 
selected  the  plain  of  Jordan,  because  "it  was  well  watered  every  where." 
Gen.  xiii,  10.  In  the  figurative  language  of  the  East,  "  Lot  lifted  up  his 
eyes  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan  ;"  in  2>lain  English,  he  went  and 
carefully  examined  it.  When  thus  extending  themselves,  the  early  in- 
habitants of  the  world,  would  frequently  meet  with  locations  every  way 
adapted  to  their  wants  with  the  single  exception  of  water ;  circumstances, 
which  necessarily  must  have  excited  their  ingenuity  in  devising  means 
to  obtain  it. 

At  what  period  of  mans*  history  he  first  had  recourse  to  wells,  we 
have  no  account ;  nor  of  the  circumstances  which  led  him  to  penetrate  the 
eart/t,  in  search  of  water.  Wells,  we  have  no  doubt^  are  of  antediluvian 
origin,  and  the  knowledge  of  them,  like  that  of  the  primitive  arts,  has 
been  preserved  by  uninterrupted  use  from  the  period  of  their  first  dis- 
covery. At  first,  they  were  probably  nothing  more  than  "Shallow  cavities 
dug  la  moist  places ;  and  their  deptn  occasionally  increased,  in  order  to 
contain  the  surface  water  that  might  drain  into  them  within  certain  inter- 
vals of  time  ;  a  mode  of  obtaining  it  still  practised  among  barbarous  peo- 
ple. The  wells  of  Latakoo,  described  by  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  "  Travels 
m  South  Africa,"  were  of  this  description.  They  were  but  two  feet 
deep  and  were  emptied  every  morning.  The  people  of  New  Holland, 
the  most  wretched  and  ignorant  of  our  species,  had  similar  excavations, 
%t  which  Damjjier,  when  on  the  coast  in  1688,  obtained  a  supply  for  his 
*hips.  He  says,  "  we  filled  our  barrels  with  wuter  at  wells  which  had  'been 
lug  by  the  natives."  Bumey*s  Voy.  iv,  260.  Wells  are  also  connected 
ath  the  superstitions  of  the  New  Zealanders ;  and  the  Radack  Islanders, 
'  'hen  discovered  by  Kotzebue,  had  pits  or  square  wells,  which  they  had 
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dug  for  water.  Kotzebue's  Voy.  ii,  28,  66,  and  iii,  145,  223.  The  fresh 
water  which  Columbus  found  in  the  huts  belonging  to  tlie  Indians  of 
Cuba,  was  probably  obtained  from  similar  wells ;  but  which  the  Span- 
iards, who  found  none  but  salt  water,  were  unable  to  discover.  JPersonal 
Nar.  of  Colum,  67.  Boston,  1827. 

These  simple  excavations  would  naturally  be  multiplied  and  their 
dimensions  enlarged  as  far  as  the  limited  means  of  man,  in  the  early  ages, 
would  permit,  and  his  increasing  wants  require.  But  when  the  discovery 
of  the  metals  took  place,  (in  the  seventh  generation  from  the  first  pair,  ac- 
cording to  both  Moses  and  Sanchoniathon,)  the  depth  of  wells  would  no 
longer  be  arrested  by  rocks,  nor  their  construction  limited  to  locations 
where  these  did  not  occur.  From  very  ancient  wells  which  still  remain, 
it  is  certain,  that  at  a  time  long  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  history, 
the  knowledge  of  procuring  water  by  means  of  them,  was  well  under- 
stood, perhaps,  equally  so  as  at  present.  On  this  supposition  only,  can  we 
reconcde  the  selection  of  locations  for  them  composed  wholly  of  rock. 
Some  of  the  oldest  wells  known  are  dug  entirely  through  that  material, 
and  to  a  prodigious  depth. 

Man's  ingenuity  was,  perhaps,  first  exercised  in  procuring  water; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  art  of  constructing  wells  was  more 
rapidly  carried  to  perfection  than  any  other.  The  physical  character  of 
central  Asia,  its  climate,  universal  deficiency  of  water,  its  swarms  of  in- 
habitants, and  their  pastoral,  and  agricultural  pursuits,  would  necessarily 
contribute  to  this  result  The  Abbe  Fleury,  in  his  "  Manners  of  the  An- 
cient Israelites,"  justly  observes,  "  their  numerous  herds  of  cattle  necessa- 
rily induced  them  to  set  a  very  high  value  on  their  wells  and  cisterns ;  and 
more  especially  as  they  occupied  a  country  where  there  was  no  river  but 
Jordan,  and  where  rain  seldom  fell."  Chap.  iii.  In  no  other  part  of  the 
world,  even  in  modern  times,  has  more  science  been  evinced,  or  mechani- 
cal skill  displayed  in  penetrating  the  earth,  than  is  exhibited  in  some  of  the 
ancient  wells  of  the  east ;  and  it  is  to  their  authors,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  only  known  method  of  sinking  wells  of  great  depth,  through  loose 
soils  and  quicksands,  viz  :  by  first  constructing  a  curb,  (of  stone,  brick, 
he,)  which  settles  as  the  excavation  is  deepened,  and  thereby  resists  the 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  soil. 

Wells  are  mentioned  by  Moses,  as  in  common  use  among  the  ancient 
Canaanites ;  some  of  which  at  that  remote  age  adjoined  roads,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  travelers  and  the  public  at  large.  Indeed,  all  people  who  have  had 
recourse  to  wells,  have  consecrated  some  of  them  to  the  convenience  of 
•Crangers  and  travelers^  The  first  wells  were  probably  all  of  this  descrip 
tion.  Most  of  those  mentioned  in  history  were  certainly  such.  At  one  of 
these,  Hagar  rested  and  refreshed  herself,  when  she  fled  from  the  ill  treat- 
ment of  Sarah.  And  it  was  "  by  the  way"  of  this  well,  that  Isaac  was  going 
when  he  first  met  with  Rebecca.  And  we  learn  from  Gen.  xxv,  11,  that 
be  subsequently  took  up  his  abode  near  it ;  a  custom  by  which  wells 
frequently  became  nuclei  of  ancient  cities.  Jacob's  well  is  an  example, 
if  really  dug  by  him.  When  that  patriarch  and  his  family  drank  ot  its 
» waters,  few  dwellings  were  near  it;  (Gen.  xxiii,  19 ;)  but,  before  the  time 
of  Alexander,  these  had  so  far  increased,  as  with  the  ancient  Shalem,  to 
form  the  capital  city  of  Samaria.  And  600  years  before  Alexander's  con- 
quest of  Judea,  Jeroboam  when  he  governed  the  ten  tribes  had  a  palace 
m  the  vicinity  of  this  well.  Josephus,  Antiq.  viii,  3.  "  Tadmor  in  the  wil- 
derness," or  Palmyra,  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  old  world, 
was  built  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii,  4,)  in  the  Syrian  desert,  and  its  loca- 
tion dete -mined  according  to  Josephus,  (Antiq.  viii,  6,)  *'beca«ise  at  that 
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extent.  Ecclesiastics  peddled  the  country,  like  itinerant  jugglers,  with 
sacks  of  bones  and  other  relics  from  the  charnel  house — the  pretended 
virtues  of  which,  they  sold  to  the  deluded  multitude  as  in  the  above  instance. 


CHAPTER      IV. 

Oh  Wblls — ^Water  one  of  th«  first  objects  of  aneioat  husbandmeo — Lo(->Wella  before  the  delafo- 
Digging  them  through  rock  subsequent  to  the  use  of  metal*— Art  of  digging  thera  carried  to  great  p«f^ 
fbction  bjT  the  Asiatics — Modern  methods  of  making  them  in  loose  soils  derired  from  the  East — ^Welk 
often  the  nuclei  of  cities— Prirate  wells  common  of  old — Public  wells  iufested  by  Banditti — Wells  ua- 
marous  in  Greece— Introduced  there  by  Danaus — Facts  connected  with  them  in  the  mytholngic  age»— 
Persian  ambassadors  to  Athens  and  Lacedemon  thrown  into  wells — Phenician,  Carthag eniau  and  Roman 
wells  extant— Caesar  and  Pompey's  knowledge  of  making  wells  enabled  tbem  to  conquer^— City  of 
Pompeii  discovered  by  digging  a  well — ^Wells  in  Chfna,  Persia,  Palestiu?,  India,  and  Turkey — Cistema 
of  Solomon — Sufferings  of  travelers  fh>m  thirst — ^Affecting  account  flrom  Leo  Africanus— Mr.  Bruce  in 
Abyssinia — Dr.  Ryers  in  Gombroon — Hindoo^  praying  for  water— Caravnn  of  SOOO  persons  and  1800 
lis  perished  in  the  African  desert — Crusaders. 


As  the  human  family  multiplied,  its  members  necessarily  kept  exteTul- 
ing  themselves  more  and  more  from  their  first  alx)de ;  and  in  searching 
for  suitable  locations  the  prospect  of  obtaining  water  would  necessarily  ex- 
ert a  controlling  influence  in  their  decisions.  An  example  of  this,  in  later 
times,  is  given  by  Moses  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Lot.  The  land 
was  too  much  crowded  by  their  families  and  flocks,  "  so  that  they  cculd 
not  dwell  together,"  and  when  they  had  concluded  to  separate,  Lot 
selected  the  plain  of  Jordan,  because  "  it  was  tceU-  watered  every  where." 
Gen.  xiii,  10.  In  the  figurative  language  of  the  East,  "Lot  lifted  up  his 
eyes  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan ;"  in  2)lain  English,  he  went  and 
carefully  examined  it.  When  thus  extending  themselves,  the  early  in- 
habitants of  the  world,  would  frequently  meet  with  locations  every  way 
adapted  to  their  wants  with  the  single  exception  of  water  j  circumstances, 
which  necessarily  must  have  excited  their  ingenuity  in  devising  means 
to  obtain  it. 

At  what  peiiod  of  mans*  history  he  first  had  recourse  to  wells,  we 
have  no  account ;  nor  of  the  circumstances  which  led  him  to  penetrate  the 
earOif  in  search  of  water.  Wells,  we  have  no  doubt^  are  of  antediluvian 
origin,  and  the  knowledge  of  them,  like  that  of  the  primitive  arts,  has 
been  preserved  by  uninterrupted  use  from  the  period  of  their  first  dis- 
covery. At  first,  they  were  probably  nothing  more  than  "Shallow  cavities 
dug  iti  moist  places ;  and  their  depth  occasionally  increased,  in  order  to 
contain  the  surface  water  that  might  drain  into  them  within  certain  inter- 
vals of  time  ;  a  mode  of  obtaining  it  still  practised  among  barbarous  peo- 
ple. Tlie  wells  of  Latakoo,  described  by  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  "  Travels 
m  South  Africa,"  were  of  this  description.  They  were  but  twa  feet 
deep  and  were  emptied  every  morning.  The  people  of  New  Holland, 
the  most  wretched  and  ignorant  of  our  species,  had  similar  excavations, 
%t  which  Damjjicry  when  on  the  coast  in  1688,  obtained  a  supply  for  his 
«hips.  He  says,  "  we  filled  our  barrels  with  wuter  at  wells  which  had  been 
iug  by  the  natives."  Bumey's  Voy.  iv,  260.  Wells  are  also  connected 
nth  the  superstitions  of  the  New  Zealanders ;  and  the  Radack  Islanders, 
'  *hen  discovered  by  Kotzebue,  had  pits  or  square  wells,  which  they  had 
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dag  for  water.  Kotzebue's  Voy.  ii,  28,  66,  and  iii,  145,  223.  The  fresh 
water  which  Columbus  found  in  the  huts  belonging  to  tlie  Indians  of 
Cuba,  was  probably  obtained  from  similar  wells ;  but  which  the  Span- 
iards, who  found  none  but  salt  water,  were  unable  to  discover.  Personal 
Nar,  of  Colum,  67.  Boston,  1827. 

These  simple  excavations  would  naturally  be  multiplied  and  their 
dimensions  enlarged  as  far  as  the  limited  means  of  man,  in  the  early  ages, 
would  permit,  and  his  increasing  wants  require.  But  when  the  discovery 
of  the  metals  took  place,  (in  the  seventh  generation  from  the  first  pair,  ac- 
cording to  both  Moses  and  Sanchoniathon,)  the  depth  of  wells  would  no 
longer  be  arrested  by  rocks,  nor  their  construction  limited  to  locations 
where  these  did  not  occur.  From  very  ancient  wells  which  still  remain, 
it  is  certain,  that  at  a  time  long  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  history, 
the  knowledge  of  procuring  water  by  means  of  them,  was  well  under- 
stood, perhaps,  equally  so  as  at  present.  On  this  supposition  only,  can  we 
reconcile  the  selection  of  locations  for  them  composed  whoUy  of  rock. 
Some  of  the  oldest  wells  known  are  dug  entirely  through  that  material, 
and  to  a  prodigious  depth. 

Man*s  ingenuity  was,  perhaps,  first  exercised  in  procuring  water; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  art  of  constructing  wells  was  more 
rapidly  carried  to  perfection  than  any  other.  The  physical  character  of 
central  Asia,  its  climate,  universal  deficiency  of  water,  its  swarms  of  in- 
habitants, and  their  pastoral,  and  agricultural  pursuits,  would  necessarily 
contribute  to  this  result  The  Abbe  Fleury,  in  his  "  Manners  of  the  An- 
cient Israelites,"  justly  observes,  ^  their  numerous  herds  of  cattle  necessa- 
rily induced  them  to  set  a  very  high  value  on  their  wells  and  cisterns ;  and 
more  especially  as  they  occupied  a  country  where  there  was  no  river  but 
Jordan,  and  where  rain  seldom  fell."  Chap.  iii.  In  no  other  part  of  the 
world,  even  in  modem  times,  has  more  science  been  evinced,  or  mechani- 
cal skill  displayed  in  penetrating  the  earth,  than  is  exhibited  in  some  of  the 
ancient  wells  of  the  east ;  and  it  is  to  their  authors,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  only  known  method  of  sinking  wells  of  great  depth,  through  loose 
soils  and  quicksands,  viz  :  by  first  constructing  a  curb,  (of  stone,  brick, 
he,)  which  settles  as  the  excavation  is  deepened,  and  thereby  resists  the 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  soil. 

Wells  are  mentioned  by  Moses,  as  in  common  use  among  the  ancient 
Canaanites ;  some  of  which  at  that  remote  age  adjoined  roads,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  travelers  and  the  public  at  large.  Indeed,  all  people  who  have  had 
recourse  to  wells,  have  consecrated  some  of  them  to  the  convenience  of 
•Crangers  and  travelers^  The  first  wells  were  probably  all  of  this  descrip 
tion.  Most  of  those  mentioned  in  history  were  certainly  such.  At  one  of 
these,  Hagar  rested  and  refreshed  herself,  when  she  fled  from  the  ill  treat- 
ment of  Sarah.  And  it  was  "  by  the  way"  of  this  well,  that  Isaac  was  going 
when  he  first  met  with  Rebecca.  And  we  learn  from  Gen.  xxv,  11,  that 
he  subsequently  took  up  his  abode  near  it ;  a  custom  by  which  wells 
frequently  became  nuclei  of  ancient  cities.  Jacob's  well  is  an  example, 
if  really  dug  by  him.  When  that  patriarch  and  his  family  drank  ot  its 
» waters,  few  dwellings  were  near  it;  (Gen.  xxiii,  19  ;)  but,  before  the  time 
of  Alexander,  these  had  so  far  increased,  as  with  ihe  ancient  Shalem,  to 
form  the  capital  city  of  Samaria.  And  600  years  befoi*e  Alexander's  con- 
quest of  Judea,  Jeroboam  when  he  governed  the  ten  tribes  had  a  palace 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  well.  Josephus,  Antiq.  viii,  3.  "  Tadmor  in  the  wil- 
demesrf,"  or  Palmyra,  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  old  world, 
was  built  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii,  4,)  in  the  Syrian  desert,  and  its  loca- 
tion dete'minod  according  to  Josephus,  (Antiq.  viii,  6,)  *'beca«ise  at  that 
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extent.  Ecclesiastics  peddled  the  country,  like  itinerant  jugglers,  with 
sacks  of  bones  and  other  relics  from  the  charnel  house — the  pretended 
virtues  of  which,  they  sold  to  the  deluded  multitude  as  in  the  above  instance. 


CHAPTER      IV. 

On  Wblls — ^Water  one  of  the  first  objects  of  ancient  husbandmeD— Lot— Wells  before  the  delafo- 
Digging  them  through  rock  subsequent  to  the  use  of  metal*— Art  of  digging  them  carried  to  great  pef^ 
fhction  bjT  the  Asiatics — Modern  methods  of  making  them  in  loose  soils  derived  from  the  East— Welk 
often  the  nuclei  of  cities— PriTate  wells  common  of  old — ^Public  wells  iufcstcd  by  Banditti — Wells  ua- 
merous  in  Greece— Introduced  there  by  Danaua— Facts  connected  with  them  in  the  uytholngic  agee— 
Persian  ambassadors  to  Athens  and  Lacedemon  thrown  into  wells — Phenician,  Carthag enian  and  Roman 
wells  extant— Cesar  and  Pompey's  knowledge  of  making  walls  enabled  them  to  conquer^— City  of 
Pompeii  discovered  by  digging  a  well — ^Wells  in  Chfna,  Persia,  Palestiu?,  India,  and  Turkey — Cistema 
of  Solomon — Sufferings  of  travelers  fh>m  thirst — Affecting  account  from  Leo  Africanus— Mr.  Bruce  in 
Abyssinia — Dr.  Ryers  in  Gombroon — ^Hindoo^  praying  for  water— Caravan  of  SOOO  persons  and  1800 
lis  perished  in  the  African  desert — Crusaders. 


As  the  human  family  multiplied,  its  members  necessarily  kept  exteTul- 
ing  themselves  more  and  more  from  their  first  abode  ;  and  in  searching 
for  suitable  locations  the  prospect  of  obtaining  water  would  necessarily  ex- 
ert a  controlling  influence  in  their  decisions.  An  example  of  this,  in  later 
times,  is  given  by  Moses  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Lot.  The  land 
was  too  much  crowded  by  their  families  and  flocks,  "  so  that  they  cc  uld 
not  dwell  togetlier,"  and  when  they  had  concluded  to  separate.  Lot 
selected  the  plain  of  Jordan,  because  "  it  was  well  watered  every  where." 
Gen.  xiii,  10.  In  the  figurative  language  of  the  East,  "Lot  lifted  up  his 
eyes  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan ;"  in  2>lain  English,  he  went  and 
carefully  examined  it.  When  thus  extending  themselves,  the  early  in- 
habitants of  the  world,  would  frequently  meet  with  locations  every  way 
adapted  to  their  wants  with  the  single  exception  of  water ;  circumstances, 
which  necessarily  must  have  excited  their  ingenuity  in  devising  means 
to  obtain  it. 

At  what  period  of  mans'  history  he  first  had  recourse  to  wells,  we 
have  no  account ;  nor  of  the  circumstances  which  led  him  to  penetrate  the 
eart/if  in  search  of  water.  Wells,  we  have  no  doubt^  are  of  antediluvian 
origin,  and  the  knowledge  of  them,  like  that  of  the  primitive  arts,  has 
been  preserved  by  uninterrupted  use  from  the  period  of  their  first  dis- 
covery. At  first,  they  were  probably  nothing  more  than  "Shallow  cavities 
dug  111  moist  places ;  and  their  deptn  occasionally  increased,  in  order  to 
contain  the  surface  water  that  might  drain  into  them  within  certain  inter- 
vals of  time  ;  a  mode  of  obtaining  it  still  practised  among  barbarous  peo- 
ple. Tlic  wells  of  Latakoo,  described  by  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  "  Travels 
m  Soutli  Africa,"  were  of  this  description.  They  were  but  two  feet 
deep  and  were  emptied  every  morning.  The  people  of  New  Holland, 
the  most  wretched  and  ignorant  of  our  species,  had  similar  excavations, 
%t  which  Dumpier f  when  on  the  coast  in  1688,  obtained  a  supply  for  his 
*hips.  He  says,  "  we  filled  our  barrels  with  water  at  wells  which  had  "been 
iugby  the  natives."  Bumey's  Voy.  iv,  260.  Wells  are  also  connected 
nth  the  superstitions  of  the  New  Zealanders ;  and  the  Radack  Islanders, 
•  'hen  discovered  by  Kotzebue,  had  pits  or  square  wells,  which  they  had 
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dug  for  water.  Kotzebue's  Voy.  ii,  28,  66,  and  iii,  145,  223.  The  fresh 
water  which  Columbus  found  in  the  huts  belonging  to  tlie  Indians  of 
Cuba,  was  probably  obtained  from  similar  wells ;  but  which  the  Span- 
iards, who  found  none  but  salt  water,  were  unable  to  discover.  Personal 
Nar.  of  Colum.  67.  Boston,  1827. 

These  simple  excavations  would  naturally  be  multiplied  and  their 
dimensions  enlarged  as  far  as  the  limited  means  of  man,  in  the  early  ages, 
would  permit,  and  his  increasing  wants  require.  But  when  the  discovery 
of  the  metals  took  place,  (in  the  seventh  generation  from  the  first  pair,  ac- 
cording to  both  Moses  and  Sanchoniathon,)  the  depth  of  wells  would  no 
longer  be  arrested  by  rocks,  nor  their  construction  limited  to  locations 
where  these  did  not  occur.  From  very  ancient  wells  which  still  remain, 
it  is  certain,  that  at  a  time  long  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  history, 
the  knowledge  of  procuring  water  by  means  of  them,  was  well  under- 
stood, perhaps,  equally  so  as  at  present.  On  this  supposition  only,  can  we 
reconcde  the  selection  of  locations  for  them  composed  wholly  of  rock. 
Some  of  the  oldest  wells  known  are  dug  entirely  through  that  material, 
and  to  a  prodigious  depth. 

Man's  ingenuity  was,  perhaps,  first  exercised  in  procuring  water; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  art  of  constructing  wells  was  more 
rapidly  carried  to  perfection  than  any  other.  The  physical  character  of 
central  Asia,  its  climate,  universal  deficiency  of  water,  its  swarms  of  in- 
habitants, and  their  pastoral,  and  agricultural  pursuits,  would  necessaiily 
contribute  to  this  result  The  Abbe  Fleury,  in  his  "  Manners  of  the  An- 
cient Israelites,"  justly  observes,  "  their  numerous  herds  of  cattle  necessa- 
rily induced  them  to  set  a  very  high  value  on  their  wells  and  cisterns ;  and 
more  especially  as  they  occupied  a  country  where  there  was  no  river  but 
Jordan,  and  where  rain  seldom  fell."  Chap.  iii.  In  no  other  part  of  the 
world,  even  in  modem  times,  has  more  science  been  evinced,  or  mechani- 
cal skill  displayed  in  penetrating  the  earth,  than  is  exhibited  in  some  of  the 
ancient  wells  of  the  east ;  and  it  is  to  their  authors,  that  wb  are  indebted 
for  the  only  known  method  of  sinking  wells  of  great  depth,  through  loose 
soils  and  quicksands,  viz  :  by  first  constructing  a  curb,  (of  stone,  bnck, 
&c.)  inrhich  settles  as  the  excavation  is  deepened,  and  thereby  resists  the 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  soil. 

Wells  are  mentioned  by  Moses,  as  in  common  use  among  the  ancient 
Canaanites ;  some  of  which  at  that  remote  age  adjoined  roads,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  travelers  and  the  public  at  large.  Indeed,  all  people  who  have  had 
recourse  to  wells,  have  consecrated  some  of  them  to  the  convenience  of 
•trangers  and  travelers^  The  first  wells  were  probably  all  of  this  descrip 
don.  Most  of  those  mentioned  in  history  were  certainly  such.  At  one  of 
these,  Hagar  rested  and  refreshed  herself,  when  she  fled  from  the  ill  treat- 
ment of  Sarah.  And  it  was  "  by  the  way"  of  this  well,  that  Isaac  was  going 
when  he  first  met  with  Rebecca.  And  we  learn  from  Gen.  xxv,  11,  that 
he  subsequently  took  up  his  abode  near  it ;  a  custom  by  which  wells 
frequently  became  nuclei  of  ancient  cities.  Jacob's  well  is  an  example, 
if  really  dug  by  him.  When  that  patriarch  and  his  family  drank  of  its 
V waters,  few  dwellings  were  near  it;  (Gen.  xxiii,  19  ;)  but,  before  the  time 
of  Alexander,  these  had  so  far  increased,  as  with  ihe  ancient  Shalem,  to 
form  the  capital  city  of  Samaria.  And  600  years  before  Alexander's  con- 
quest of  Judea,  Jeroboam  when  he  governed  the  ten  tribes  had  a  palace 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  this  well.  Josephus,  Antiq.  viii,  3.  "  Tadmor  in  the  wil- 
derness," or  Palmyra,  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  old  world, 
was  built  by  Solomon  (2  Chi-on.  viii,  4,)  in  the  Syrian  desert,  and  its  loca- 
tion determined  according  to  Josephus,  (Antiq.  viii,  6,)  *'beca«ise  at  that 
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extent.  Ecclesiastics  peddled  the  country,  like  itinerant  jugglers,  with 
sacks  of  bones  and  other  relics  from  the  charnel  house — the  pretended 
virtues  of  which,  they  sold  to  the  deluded  multitude  as  in  the  above  instance. 


CHAPTER      IV. 

Oh  Wblls— Water  one  of  the  first  objects  of  ancient  husbandmeo — Lot— Wells  before  the  delvf*- 
Digging  them  through  rock  subsequent  to  the  use  of  metal*— Art  of  digging  thera  carried  to  great  p«f^ 
IbctioB  by  the  Asiatics — ^Modern  methods  of  making  them  in  loose  soils  derived  from  the  East— Welk 
often  the  nuclei  of  cities— PriTate  wells  common  of  old — Public  wells  iufcstcd  by  Banditti — Wells  ua- 
marous  in  Greece— Introduced  there  by  Danaus— Facts  connected  with  them  in  the  mytholngic  ages- 
Persian  ambassadors  to  Athens  and  Lacedcmon  thrown  into  wells — ^Phenician,  Carthag eniau  and  Roman 
wells  extant — Csesar  and  Pompey*s  knowledge  of  making  welU  enabled  them  to  conquer^— City  of 
Pompeii  discovered  by  digging  a  well— Wells  in  Chfna,  Persia,  Palestiu?,  India,  and  Turkey — Cistema 
of  Solomon — Sufferings  of  travelers  fh>m  thirst — Affecting  account  from  Leo  Afrieanus— Mr.  Bruce  in 
Abyssinia — Dr.  Ryers  in  Gombroon — ^Hindoo^  praying  for  water— Caravan  of  SOOO  parsons  and  1800 
MBiels  perished  in  the  African  desert — Crusaders. 

As  the  human  family  multiplied,  its  members  necessarily  kept  extend- 
ing themselves  more  and  more  from  their  first  abode  ;  and  in  searching 
for  suitable  locations  the  prospect  of  obtaining  water  would  necessarily  ex- 
ert a  controlling  ipHuence  in  their  decisions.  An  example  of  this,  in  later 
times,  is  given  by  Moses  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Lot.  The  land 
was  too  much  crowded  by  their  families  and  flocks,  "  so  that  they  cculd 
not  dwell  together,**  and  when  they  had  concluded  to  separate,  Lot 
selected  the  plain  of  Jordan,  because  "it  was  weU  watered  every  where." 
Gen.  xiii,  10.  In  the  figurative  language  of  the  East,  "Lot  lifted  up  his 
eyes  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan  ;*'  in  2>lain  English,  he  went  and 
carefully  examined  it.  When  thus  extending  themselves,  the  early  in- 
habitants of  the  world,  would  frequently  meet  with  locations  every  way 
adapted  to  their  wants  with  the  single  exception  of  water ;  circumstances, 
which  necessarily  must  have  excited  their  ingenuity  in  devising  means 
to  obtain  it. 

At  what  period  of  mans*  history  he  first  had  recourse  to  wells,  we 
have  no  account ;  nor  of  the  circumstances  which  led  him  to  penetrate  the 
earth,  in  search  of  water.  Wells,  we  have  no  doubt^  are  of  antediluvian 
origin,  and  the  knowledge  of  them,  like  that  of  the  primitive  arts,  has 
been  preserved  by  uninterrupted  use  from  the  period  of  their  first  dis- 
covery. At  first,  they  were  probably  nothing  more  than  "Shallow  cavities 
dug  In  moist  places ;  and  their  deptn  occasionally  increased,  in  order  to 
contain  the  surface  water  that  might  drain  into  them  within  certain  inter- 
vals of  rime  ;  a  mode  of  obtaining  it  still  practised  among  barbarous  peo- 
ple. Tlie  wells  of  Latakoo,  described  by  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  "  Travels 
m  Soutli  Africa,*'  were  of  this  description.  They  were  but  two  feet 
deep  and  were  emptied  every  morning.  The  people  of  New  Holland, 
the  most  wretched  and  ignorant  of  our  species,  had  similar  excavations, 
%t  which  Dumpier y  when  on  the  coast  in  1688,  obtained  a  supply  for  his 
*hips.  He  says,  "  we  filled  our  barrels  with  wuter  at  wells  which  had  'been 
iugby  the  natives."  Bumey*s  Voy.  iv,  260.  Wells  are  also  connected 
ath  the  superstitions  of  the  New  Zealanders ;  and  the  Radack  Islanders, 
•  'hen  discovered  by  Kotzebue,  had  pits  or  square  wells,  which  they  had 
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dug  for  water.  Kotzebue's  Voy.  ii,  28,  66,  and  iii,  145,  223.  The  frest 
water  which  Columbus  found  in  the  huts  belonging  to  tlie  Indians  of 
Cuba,  was  probably  obtained  from  similar  wells ;  but  which  the  Span- 
iards, who  found  none  but  salt  water,  were  unable  to  discover.  Personal 
Nar.  of  Colum.  67.  Boston,  1827. 

These  simple  excavations  would  naturally  be  multiplied  and  their 
dimensions  enlarged  as  far  as  the  limited  means  of  man,  in  the  early  ages, 
would  permit,  and  his  increasing  wants  require.  But  when  the  discovery 
of  the  metals  took  place,  (in  the  seventh  generation  from  the  first  pair,  ac- 
cording to  both  Moses  and  Sanchoniathon,)  the  depth  of  wells  would  no 
longer  be  arrested  by  rocks,  nor  their  construction  limited  to  locations 
where  these  did  not  occur.  From  very  ancient  wells  which  still  remain, 
it  is  certain,  that  at  a  time  long  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  history, 
the  knowledge  of  procuring  water  by  means  of  them,  was  well  under- 
stood, perhaps,  equally  so  as  at  present  On  this  supposition  only,  can  we 
reconcde  the  selection  of  locations  for  them  composed  whoUy  of  rock. 
Some  of  the  oldest  wells  known  are  dug  entirely  through  that  material, 
and  to  a  prodigious  depth. 

Man's  ingenuity  was,  perhaps,  first  exercised  in  procuring  water; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  art  of  constructing  wells  was  more 
rapidly  carried  to  perfection  than  any  other.  The  physical  character  of 
central  Asia,  its  climate,  universal  deficiency  of  water,  its  swarms  of  in- 
habitants, and  their  pastoral,  and  agricultural  pursuits,  would  necessarily 
contribute  to  this  result.  The  Abbe  Fleury,  in  his  "  Manners  of  the  An- 
cient Israelites,"  justly  observes,  "  their  numerous  herds  of  cattle  necessa- 
rily induced  them  to  set  a  very  high  value  on  their  wells  and  cisterns ;  and 
more  especially  as  they  occupied  a  country  where  there  was  no  river  but 
Jordan,  and  where  rain  seldom  fell.*'  Chap.  iii.  In  no  other  part  of  the 
world,  even  in  modem  times,  has  more  science  been  evinced,  or  mechani- 
cai  skill  displayed  in  penetrating  the  earth,  than  is  exhibited  in  some  of  the 
ancient  wells  of  the  east ;  and  it  is  to  their  authors,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  only  known  method  of  sinking  wells  of  great  depth,  through  loose 
soils  and  quicksands,  viz  :  by  first  constructing  a  curb,  (of  stone,  brick, 
&c.)  which  settles  as  the  excavation  is  deepened,  and  thereby  resists  the 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  soil. 

Wells  are  mentioned  by  Moses,  as  in  common  use  among  the  ancient 
Canaanites ;  some  of  which  at  that  remote  age  adjoined  roads,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  travelers  and  the  public  at  large.  Indeed,  all  people  who  have  had 
recourse  to  wells,  have  consecrated  some  of  them  to  the  convenience  of 
•trangers  and  travelers^  The  first  wells  were  probably  all  of  this  descrip 
tion.  Most  of  those  mentioned  in  history  were  certainly  such.  At  one  of 
these,  Hagar  rested  and  refreshed  herself,  when  she  fled  from  the  ill  treat- 
ment of  Sarah.  And  it  was  "  by  the  way"  of  this  well,  that  Isaac  was  going 
when  he  first  met  with  Rebecca.  Ana  we  learn  from  Gen.  xxv,  11,  that 
he  subsequently  took  up  his  abode  near  it ;  a  custom  by  which  wells 
frequently  became  nuclei  of  ancient  cities.  Jacob's  well  is  an  example, 
if  really  dug  by  him.  When  that  patriarch  and  his  family  drank  ot  its 
« waters,  few  dwellings  were  near  it;  (Gen.  xxiii,  19;)  but,  before  the  time 
of  Alexander,  these  had  so  far  increased,  as  with  the  ancient  Shalem,  to 
form  the  capital  city  of  Samaria.  And  600  years  before  Alexander's  con- 
quest of  Judea,  Jeroboam  when  ho  governed  the  ten  tribes  had  a  palace 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  well.  Josephus,  Antiq.  viii,  3.  "  Tadmor  in  the  wil- 
derness," or  Palmyra,  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  old  world, 
Was  built  by  Solomon  (2  Chron-  viii,  4,)  in  the  Syrian  desert,  and  its  loca- 
tion determined  according  to  Josephus,  (Antiq.  viii,  6,)  *'beca«ise  at  that 
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extent  Ecclesiastics  peddled  the  country,  like  itinerant  jugglers,  with 
sacks  of  bones  and  other  relics  from  the  cliarnel  house — the  pretended 
virtues  of  which,  they  sold  to  the  deluded  multitude  as  in  the  above  instance. 


CHAPTER      IV. 

On  Wella— Water  one  of  the  f nt  object*  of  ancieat  hucbandmen — ^LoC — Wells  before  the  delvf»- 
Digging  them  through  rock  sabsequent  to  the  use  of  metals— Art  of  digging  them  carried  to  great  per> 
fbctioB  by  the  Asiatics — Modem  methods  of  making  them  in  loose  toils  derived  from  the  East — Wellt 
often  the  nuclei  of  citiea— Private  wells  common  of  old — Public  wells  iufcsted  by  Banditti — Wells  ua- 
marous  in  Greece — ^Introduced  there  by  Danaus — Facts  connected  with  them  in  the  mytholngic  age*— 
Persian  ambassadors  to  Athens  and  Laccdemon  thrown  into  wells — Phenician,  Carthag enian  and  Romao 
wells  extant^!7flesar  and  Pompey's  knowledge  of  making  wells  enabled  them  to  eouquei^-City  of 
Pompeii  discovered  by  digging  a  well — Wells  in  Chf  na,  Persia,  Palestiu?,  India,  and  Turkey — Cistema 
of  Solomon— Sufferings  of  travelers  fttim  thirst — Aflfecting  account  from  Leo  AfVicanus — Mr.  Bruce  ia 
Abyssinia— Dr.  Ryers  in  Gombroon— Hindood'  praying  for  water— Caravan  of  8000  parsons  and  1800 
oamela  perished  in  the  African  desert— Crusaders. 

As  the  human  family  multiplied,  its  members  necessarily  kept  extend- 
ing themselves  more  and  more  from  their  first  abode  ;  and  in  searchiog 
for  suitable  locations  the  prospect  of  obtaining  water  would  necessarily  ex- 
ert a  controlling  influence  in  tbeir  decisions.  An  example  of  this,  in  later 
times,  is  given  by  Moses  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Lot.  The  land 
was  too  much  crowded  by  their  families  and  flocks,  "  so  that  they  cculd 
not  dwell  together,"  and  when  they  had  concluded  to  separate.  Lot 
selected  the  plain  of  Jordan,  because  "it  was  weU  watered  every  where.'* 
Gen.  xiii,  10.  In  the  figurative  language  of  the  East,  "Lot  lifted  up  hia 
eyes  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  .Jordan ;"  in  2>lain  English,  he  went  and 
carefully  examined  it.  When  thus  extending  themselves,  the  early  in- 
habitants of  the  world,  would  frequently  meet  with  locations  every  way 
adapted  to  their  wants  with  the  single  exception  of  water ;  circumstances, 
which  necessarily  must  have  excited  their  ingenuity  in  devising  means 
to  obtain  it. 

At  what  period  of  mans'  history  he  first  had  recourse  to  wells,  we 
have  no  account ;  nor  of  the  circumstances  which  led  him  to  penetrate  the 
earUif  in  search  of  water.  Wells,  we  have  no  doubt^  are  of  antediluvian 
origin,  and  the  knowledge  of  them,  like  that  of  the  primitive  arts,  has 
been  preserved  by  uninterrupted  use  from  the  period  of  their  first  dis- 
covery. At  first,  they  were  probably  nothing  more  than  "Shallow  cavities 
dug  ill  moist  places ;  and  their  depth  occasionally  increased,  in  order  to 
contain  the  surface  water  that  might  drain  into  them  within  certain  inter- 
vals of  time  ;  a  mode  of  obtaining  it  still  practised  among  barbarous  peo- 
ple. Tlie  wells  of  Latakoo,  described  by  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  "  Travels 
m  South  Africa,"  were  of  this  description.  They  were  but  two  feet 
deep  and  were  emptied  every  morning.  The  people  of  New  Holland, 
the  most  wretched  and  ignorant  of  our  species,  had  similar  excavations, 
\t  whicli  Dumpier f  when  on  the  coast  in  1688,  obtained  a  supply  for  his 
*hips.  He  says,  "  we  filled  our  barrels  with  wuter  at  wells  which  had  been 
lug  by  the  natives."  Bumey'sVoy.  iv,  260.  Wells  are  also  connected 
ath  the  superstitions  of  the  New  Zealanders ;  and  the  Radack  Islanders, 
•  'hen  discovered  by  Kotzebue,  had  pits  or  square  wells,  which  they  had 
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dag  for  water.  Kotzebue's  Voy.  ii,  28,  66,  and  iii,  145,  223.  The  frest 
water  which  Columbus  found  in  the  huts  belonging  to  tlie  Indians  of 
Cuba,  was  probably  obtained  from  similar  wells ;  but  which  the  Span- 
iards, who  found  none  but  salt  water,  were  unable  to  discover.  Perianal 
Nar,  of  CoLum.  67.  Boston,  1827. 

These  simple  excavations  would  naturally  be  multiplied  and  their 
dimens'ions  enlarged  as  far  as  the  limited  means  of  man,  in  the  early  ages, 
would  permit,  and  his  increasing  wants  require.  But  when  the  discovery 
of  the  metals  took  place,  (in  the  seventh  generation  from  the  first  pair,  ac- 
cording to  both  Moses  and  Sanchoniathon,)  the  depth  of  wells  would  no 
longer  be  arrested  by  rocks,  nor  their  construction  limited  to  locations 
where  these  did  not  occur.  From  very  ancient  wells  which  still  remain, 
it  is  certain,  that  at  a  time  long  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  history, 
the  knowledge  of  procuring  water  by  means  of  them,  was  well  under- 
stood, perhaps,  equally  so  as  at  present  On  this  supposition  only,  can  we 
reconcile  the  selection  of  locations  for  them  composed  wholly  of  rock. 
Some  of  the  oldest  wells  known  are  dug  entirely  through  that  material, 
and  to  a  prodigious  depth. 

Man's  ingenuity  was,  perhaps,  first  exercised  in  procuring  water; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  art  of  constructing  wells  was  more 
rapidly  carried  to  perfection  than  any  other.  The  physical  character  of 
centrsd  Asia,  its  climate,  universal  deficiency  of  water,  its  swarms  of  in- 
habitants, and  their  pastoral,  and  agricultural  pursuits,  would  necessarily 
contribute  to  this  result.  The  Abbe  Fleury,  in  his  "  Manners  of  the  An- 
cient Israelites,"  justly  observes,  "  their  numerous  herds  of  cattle  necessa- 
rily induced  them  to  set  a  very  high  value  on  their  wells  and  cisterns ;  and 
more  especially  as  they  occupied  a  country  where  there  was  no  river  but 
Jordan,  and  where  rain  seldom  fell."  Chap.  iii.  In  no  other  part  of  the 
world,  even  in  modem  times,  has  more  science  been  evinced,  or  mechani- 
cal skUl  displayed  in  penetrating  the  earth,  than  is  exhibited  in  some  of  the 
ancient  wells  of  the  east ;  and  it  is  to  their  authors,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  only  known  method  of  sinking  wells  of  great  depth,  through  loose 
soils  and  quicksands,  viz :  by  first  constructing  a  cuib,  (of  stone,  brick, 
&c.)  which  settles  as  the  excavation  is  deepened,  and  thereby  resists  the 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  soil. 

Wells  are  mentioned  by  Moses,  as  in  common  use  among  the  ancient 
Canaanites ;  some  of  which  at  that  remote  age  adjoined  roads,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  travelers  and  the  public  at  large.  Indeed,  all  people  who  have  had 
recourse  to  wells,  have  consecrated  some  of  them  to  the  convenience  of 
•Crangers  and  travelers^  The  first  wells  were  probably  all  of  this  descrip 
tion.  Most  of  those  mentioned  in  history  were  certainly  such.  At  one  of 
these,  Hagar  rested  and  refreshed  herself,  when  she  fled  from  the  ill  treat- 
ment of  Sarah.  And  it  was  "  by  the  way"  of  this  well,  that  Isaac  was  going 
when  he  first  met  with  Rebecca.  Ana  we  learn  from  Gen.  xxv,  11,  that 
he  subsequently  took  up  his  abode  near  it ;  a  custom  by  which  wells 
frequently  became  nuclei  of  ancient  cities.  Jacob's  well  is  an  example, 
if  really  dug  by  him.  When  that  patriarch  and  his  family  drank  ot  its 
*  waters,  few  dwellings  were  near  it;  (Gen.  xxiii,  19;)  but,  before  the  time 
of  Alexander,  these  had  so  far  increased,  as  with  the  ancient  Shalem,  to 
form  the  capital  city  of  Samaria.  And  600  years  before  Alexander's  con- 
quest of  Judea,  Jeroboam  when  he  governed  the  ten  tribes  had  a  palace 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  well.  Josephus,  Antiq.  viii,  3.  "  Tadmor  in  the  wil- 
derness," or  Palmyra,  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  old  world. 
Was  built  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii,  4,)  in  the  Syrian  desert,  and  its  loca- 
tion dete -mined  according  to  Josephus,  (Antiq.  viii,  6,)  *'beca«ise  at  that 
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extent  Ecclesiastics  peddled  the  country,  like  itinerant  jugglers,  with 
sacks  of  bones  and  other  relics  from  the  charnel  house — the  pretended 
virtues  of  which,  they  sold  to  the  deluded  multitude  as  in  the  above  instance. 


CHAPTER      IV. 

On  Wells — ^Water  one  of  the  f nt  object*  or  ancient  hucbandmen — Lot — ^Wells  before  the  delvf»- 
Diggiog  them  through  rock  sabsequent  to  the  use  of  metali— Art  of  digging  them  carried  to  great  per> 
feetion  by  the  Aaiatice— Modern  methods  of  making  them  in  loose  soils  derired  from  the  East— Wellt 
often  the  nuclei  of  citie*— Private  wells  common  of  old — Public  wells  iufcsted  by  Banditti — Wells  ua- 
merous  in  Greece— Introduced  there  by  Danaus— Facts  connected  with  them  in  the  mytholngic  age*— 
Persian  ambassadors  to  Athens  and  Lacedemon  thrown  into  wells — Phenician,  Carthag enian  and  Romao 
wells  extant^!7flesar  and  Pompey's  knowledge  of  making  wells  enabled  them  to  eonquei^-City  of 
Pompeii  discovered  by  digging  a  well— Wells  in  Chf  na,  Persia,  Palesti'J3,  India,  and  Turkey— ^isteroa 
of  Solomon — Sufferings  of  travelers  horn  thirst — Aflfecting  account  from  Leo  Aft'icanos— Mr.  Bmce  ia 
Abyssinia — Dr.  Ryers  in  Gombroon — Hindood"  praying  for  water — Caravan  of  8000  persons  and  1800 
oaBela  perished  in  the  African  desert — Crusaders. 

As  the  human  family  multiplied,  its  members  necessarily  kept  extend- 
ing themselves  more  and  more  from  their  first  abode ;  and  in  searching 
for  suitable  locations  the  prospect  of  obtaining  water  would  necessarily  ex- 
ert a  controlling  influence  in  tbeir  decisions.  An  example  of  this,  in  later 
times,  is  given  by  Moses  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Lot.  The  land 
was  too  much  crowded  by  their  families  and  flocks,  **  so  that  they  cc  uld 
not  dwell  together,"  and  when  they  had  concluded  to  separate,  Lot 
selected  the  plain  of  Jordan,  because  "  it  was  weU  watered  every  where." 
Gen.  xiii,  10.  In  the  figurative  language  of  the  East,  "Lot  lifted  up  hia 
eyes  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan ;"  in  2)lain  English,  he  went  and 
carefully  examined  it.  When  thus  extending  themselves,  the  early  in- 
habitants of  the  world,  would  frequently  meet  with  locations  every  way 
adapted  to  their  wants  with  the  single  exception  of  water ;  circumstances, 
which  necessarily  must  have  excited  their  ingenuity  in  devising  means 
to  obtain  it. 

At  what  pei-iod  of  mans'  history  he  first  had  recourse  to  wells,  we 
have  no  account ;  nor  of  the  circumstances  which  led  him  to  penetrate  the 
earUi,  in  search  of  water.  Wells,  we  have  no  doubt^  are  of  antediluvian 
origin,  and  the  knowledge  of  them,  like  that  of  the  primitive  arts,  has 
been  preserved  by  uninterrupted  use  from  the  period  of  their  first  dis- 
covery. At  first,  they  were  probably  nothing  more  than  "Shallow  cavities 
dug  ill  moist  places ;  and  their  depth  occasionally  increased,  in  order  to 
contain  the  surfcice  water  that  might  drain  into  them  within  certain  inter- 
vals of  time  ;  a  mode  of  obtaining  it  still  practised  among  barbarous  peo- 
ple. Tlie  wells  of  Latakoo,  described  by  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  "  Travels 
m  South  Africa,"  were  of  this  description.  They  were  but  two  feet 
deep  and  were  emptied  every  morning.  The  people  of  New  Holland, 
the  most  wretched  and  ignorant  of  our  species,  had  similar  excavations, 
%t  whicli  Dampicr,  when  on  the  coast  in  1688,  obtained  a  supply  for  his 
*hips.  He  says,  "  we  filled  our  barrels  with  wuter  at  wells  which  had  'been 
Migby  the  natives."  Bumey's  Voy.  iv,  260.  Wells  are  also  connected 
nth  the  superstitions  of  the  New  Zealanders ;  and  the  Radack  Islanders, 
•  'hen  discovered  by  Kotzebue,  had  pits  or  square  wells,  which  they  Had 
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dug  for  water.  Kotzebue's  Voy.  ii,  28,  66,  and  iii,  145,  223.  The  frest 
water  which  Columbus  found  in  the  huts  belonging  to  the  Indians  of 
Cuba,  was  probably  obtained  from  similar  wells ;  but  which  the  Span- 
iards, who  found  none  but  salt  water,  were  unable  to  discover.  Personal 
Nar,  of  Colum,  67.  Boston,  1827. 

These  simple  excavations  would  naturally  be  multiplied  and  their 
dimensions  enlarged  as  far  as  the  limited  means  of  man,  in  the  early  ages, 
would  permit,  and  his  increasing  wants  require.  But  when  the  discovery 
of  the  metals  took  place,  (in  the  seventh  generation  from  the  first  pair,  ac- 
cording to  both  Moses  and  Sanchoniathon,)  the  depth  of  wells  would  no 
longer  be  arrested  by  rocks,  nor  their  construction  limited  to  locations 
where  these  did  not  occur.  From  very  ancient  wells  which  still  remain, 
it  is  certain,  that  at  a  time  long  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  history, 
the  knowledge  of  procuring  water  by  means  of  them,  was  well  under- 
stood, perhaps,  equally  so  as  at  present  On  this  supposition  only,  can  we 
reconcde  the  selection  of  locations  for  them  composed  whoUy  of  rock. 
Some  of  the  oldest  wells  known  are  dug  entirely  through  that  material, 
and  to  a  prodigious  depth. 

Man*s  ingenuity  was,  perhaps,  first  exercised  in  procuring  water; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  art  of  constructing  wells  was  more 
rapidly  carried  to  perfection  than  any  other.  The  physical  character  of 
central  Asia,  its  climate,  universal  deficiency  of  water,  its  swarms  of  in- 
habitants, and  their  pastoral,  and  agricultural  pursuits,  would  necessarily 
contribute  to  this  result.  The  Abbe  Fleury,  in  his  "  Manners  of  the  An- 
cient Israelites,"  justly  observes,  "  their  numerous  herds  of  cattle  necessa- 
rily induced  them  to  set  a  very  high  value  on  their  wells  and  cisterns ;  and 
more  especially  as  they  occupied  a  country  where  there  was  no  river  but 
Jordan,  and  where  ram  seldom  fell."  Chap.  iii.  In  no  other  part  of  the 
world,  even  in  modem  times,  has  more  science  been  evinced,  or  mechani- 
cal skill  displayed  in  penetrating  the  earth,  than  is  exhibited  in  some  of  the 
ancient  wells  of  the  east ;  and  it  is  to  their  authors,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  only  known  method  of  sinking  wells  of  great  depth,  through  loose 
soils  and  quicksands,  viz  :  by  first  constructing  a  curb,  (of  stone,  brick, 
&c.)  which  settles  as  the  excavation  is  deepened,  and  thereby  resists  the 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  soil. 

Wells  are  mentioned  by  Moses,  as  in  common  use  among  the  ancient 
Canaanites ;  some  of  which  at  that  remote  age  adjoined  roads,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  travelers  and  the  public  at  large.  Indeed,  all  people  who  have  had 
recourse  to  wells,  have  consecrated  some  of  them  to  the  convenience  of 
itrangers  and  travelers^  The  first  wells  were  probably  all  of  this  descrip 
tion.  Most  of  those  mentioned  in  history  were  certainly  such.  At  one  of 
these,  Hagar  rested  and  refreshed  herself,  when  she  fled  from  the  ill  treat- 
ment of  Sarah.  And  it  was  "  by  the  way"  of  this  well,  that  Isaac  was  going 
when  he  first  met  with  Rebecccu  And  we  learn  from  Gen.  xxv,  11,  that 
he  subsequently  took  up  his  abode  near  it ;  a  custom  by  which  wells 
frequently  became  nuclei  of  ancient  cities.  Jacob's  well  is  an  example, 
if  really  dug  by  him.  When  that  patriarch  and  his  family  drank  ot  its 
X waters,  few  dwellings  were  near  it;  (Gen.  xxiii,  19;)  but,  before  the  time 
of  Alexander,  these  had  so  far  increased,  as  with  the  ancient  Shalem,  to 
form  the  capital  city  of  Samaria.  And  600  years  before  Alexander's  con- 
quest of  Judea,  Jeroboam  when  he  governed  the  ten  tribes  had  a  palace 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  well.  Josephus,  Antiq.  viii,  3.  "  Tadmor  in  the  wil- 
derness," or  Palmyra,  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  old  world, 
was  built  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii,  4,)  in  the  Syrian  desert,  and  its  loca- 
tkm  dete -mined  according  to  Josephus,  (Antiq.  viii,  6,)  *'beca«ise  at  that 
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place  only  there  are  springs  and  pits  (wells)  of  water."  Pliny  makes  tho 
same  remark,  and  speaks  of  its  ''abundance  of  water."  Nat.  His.  v,  25. 
Boimini,  in  his  '  Syracuse  Antichi,'  remarks  that  most  of  the  Sicilian  cities 
took  their  names  from  the  fountains  tliey  were  near,  or  the  rivers  fliey 
bordered  upon.  The  deep  well  in  the  Cumean  Sybil's  cave,  gave  its  name 
Lilyhcy  both  to  tlie  cape  and  town  near  it.  Breval*s  Remarks  on  Europe,  19 
and  39.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  European  cities.  Bath  in  Eng- 
land derived  its  name  from  the  spiings  near  it.  It  was  named  Caer-Badon, 
or  the  place  of  baths,  before  the  Roman  invasion.  The  city  of  Wells, 
also,  was  named  after  the  wells  of  water  near  it,  especially  the  one  now 
known  as  St.  Andrew's  Well.  Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary.  Many ' 
others  might  be  named. 

Private  wells  wei*e,  however,  very  conunon  in  ancient  times.  Abraham 
and  Isaac  constructed  several  for  the  use  of  their  own  families  and  flocka. 
David's  spies  were  secreted  in  the  well  of  a  private  house.  "  Water 
out  of  thine  own  cistern  and  running  waters  out  of  thine  own  well,"  is 
the  language  of  Proverbs,  v,  15 ;  and  in  the  2d  Book  of  Kings,  xviii,  31, 
we  read  of  "  every  one  drinking  water  out  his  of  own  cistern ;"  or  pit  as  it 
is  in  the  margin ;  a  term  often  used  by  eastern  writers,  synonymously  with 
welL  In  the  plans  of  private  houses  at  Kamac,  it  appears  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  arranged  their  houses  and  court  yards  (Grande  Description^ 
tom.  iii,  Planche  xvi,)  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Romans, 
ds  seen  at  Pompeii,  and  like  these,  each  house  was  generally  furnished 
with  a  round  well  and  an  oblong  cistern.  Lardner's  Arts  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  i,  44.  "  If  I  knew  a  man  incurably  thankless,"  says  Seneca, 
"  I  would  yet  be  so  kind  as  to  put  him  on  his  \^^y,  to  let  him  light  a  can- 
dle at  mine,  or  draw  water  a/  myicdl"  Seneca  on  Benefits;  L'Estrange's 
Trans.  The  story  of  Apono,  an  Italian  philosopher,  and  reputed  magi- 
cian, of  the  13rfi  century,  indicates  that  almost  every  house  had  a  welL 
He,  however,  had  not  one,  or  it  was  dry,  and  his  neighbor  having  refused 
to  let  his  maid  draw  water  from  his  well,  Apono,  it  was  said,  by  his 
mapc  caused  it  through  revenge  to  be  carried  off  by  de>ils.  Bayle. 

Numerous  wells  of  extreme  antiquity  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Egypt. 
Van  Sleb  notices  several.  Besides  those  in  some  of  the  pyramids,  there  are 
others  which  are  probably  as  old  as  those  structures.  Mr.  W^ilkinson  men- 
tions one  n4!ar  the  pyramids  of  Geezer.  An.  Egj'p.  vol.  iii.  Among  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh,  a  city  whose  foundations  were  laid  by  Ashur,  the  son 
of  an  antediluvian,  is  a  remarkable  well,  which  supplies  the  peasants  of 
the  vicinity  with  water,  and  who  attribute  to  it  many  \'irtues.*  Captain 
Rich  named  it  Thisbe^s  Well.  The  immediate  successors  of  that  Pharaob 
who  patronized  Joseph  erected  stations  to  command  the  wells,  (which  were 
previously  in  use,  and  probably  had  been  for  ages,)  at  IVaJee  Jastms,  and 
these  same  wells  still  supply  the  port  of  Philoteras  or  .Ennum,  on  the  Red 
Sea,  with  water,  as  ihev  did  four  thousand  years  asco.** 

The  building  of  stations  to  protect  wells  was  common  in  ancient  times, 
on  account  of  robbers  la^nng  in  wait  near  them.  There  is  an  allusion  to 
this  in  Judges,  "  They  are  delivered  from  the  noise  of  archers  in  ilie  places 
of  drawing  ^^*aler."  Chap,  v,  11.  It  was  at  the  public  fountains  that  the 
Pelasgi  attacked  the  Athenian  women.  Near  the  ruins  o{  an  Esryptian 
Temple  at  Wady  El  Mecah,  is  an  enclosure,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
welL  "All  round  the  well  there  is  a  platform  or  pillcrj*  raised  six  feet, 
on  which  a  guard  of  soldiers  might  walk   all  round.     In  the  upper  part 

'Namtive  of  a  residence  in  Koordistan.  and  on  th«  $ite  of  ancieot  Nineveh,  b^ 
C.  J.  Rich,  Lon  1S3&  VoL  ii,  26  and  34.    ^\n.  Eg^i*.  Voli.  46. 
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of  the  wall  are  holes  for  discharging  arrows."  Fosbrokes*  For.  2^op,  322. 
The  custom  of  guai  ding  the  roads,  especialljr  in  the  vicinity  of  tanks  and 
wells,  is  still  common.  Fryer  in  his  Travels  in  India,  noticed  it.  "  We 
found  them  in  arms,  not  suffering  their  women  to  stir  out  of  the  town  un- 
guarded, to  fetch  water."  Page  126,  222.  In  Shaw's  Travels  in  Mauri- 
tania, he  noticed  a  heaudful  rill  of  water,  which  flowed  into  a  hasin  of 
Roman  workmanship,  named  '  Shrub  toe  Krub,*  i,  e.  **  drink  and  he  off," 
on  account  of  the  danger  of  meeting  assassins  in  its  vicini^.  Sandys 
speaks  of  the  "  wells  of  fear."     Travels,  p.  140. 

In  ancient  Greece,  wells  were  very  numerous.  The  inhabitants  of 
Attica  were  supplied  with  water  principally  from  them.  Vitruvius  re- 
marks, that  the  other  water  which  they  had,  was  of  bad  quality.  B.  viii, 
Chap.  3.  Plutarch  has  preserved  some  of  the  laws  of  Solon  respecting 
wells.  By  these  it  was  enacted  that  all  persons  who  lived  within  four 
furlongs  of  b. public  well,  had  liberty  to  use  it;  but  when  the  distance  was 
greater,  they  were  to  dig  one  for  themselves ;  and  they  were  requir- 
ed to  dig  at  least  six  feet  from  their  neighbor's  grolmd.  Life  of  Solon. 
According  to  Pliny,  Danaus  sunk  the  first  wells  in  Greece.  Nat  His. 
vii,  56,  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Cimon,  says  the  Athenians  taught  the  rest 
of  the  Greeks  "  to  sow  bread  com,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  use  of  wells, 
and  of  the  benefit  of  fire  "  From  the  connection  in  which  wells  are  here 
mentioned,  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  they 
were  among  the  first  of  man's  inventions ;  and  hence  the  antiquity  of  de- 
vices to  raise  water  from  them.  In  the  mythologic  ages,  the  labor  of  rais- 
mg  water  out  of  deep  wells  was  imposed  as  a  punishment  on  the  daugh- 
ters of  Danaus,  for  the  murder  of  their  husbands.  Th Slaughters  of  Phae- 
don  (who  was  put  to  death  by  the  thirty  tyrants)  threw  themselves  into  a 
well,  preferring  death  to  dishonor.  The  body  of  Chrysippus,  son  of 
Pelops,  was  disposed  of  in  the  same  way,  after  being  murdered  by  hia 
brothers,  or  his  step-mother.  When  Danus  sent  two  heralds  to  demand 
earth  and  water  of  the  Athenians,  (the  giving  of  which  was  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  subjection,)  they  threw  one  of  them  into  a  ditch,  and  the 
other  into  a  well,  telling  them  in  mockery  to  take  what  they  came  for. 
Plutarch.  And  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  Lacedemonians  treated  the 
Persian  ambassadors,  who  were  sent  to  them  on  the  same  errand,  in  pre 
cisely  the  same  manner.  Herod,  b.  viii.  133.  These  brutal  acts  led  to 
the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes. 

Shortly  after  Alexander's  death,  Perdiccas  and  Roxana  murdered  Status 
and  her  sisters,  and  had  their  bodies  thrown  into  a  well.  Hence,  wells 
were  probably  common  in  Babylon  as  well  as  in  Nineveh ;  for  this  was 
most  likely  a  private  one ;  a  public  one  would  scarcely  have  been  select- 
ed, where  concealment  was  required.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  in  his  Travels  in 
Georgia,  Persia,  Armenia,  and  ancient  Babylon,  Vol.  i.  698,  speaks  of  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  and  "  amazing  deep  well,"  near  Shiraz.  Remains 
of  Phenician  and  Carthagenian  wells  are  still  to  be  seen.  Near  the  ancient 
Barca,  Delia  Cella  discovered  "  wells  of  great  depth,  some  of  which  still 
afford  most  excellent  water."*  At  Arar,  are  others,  some  of  which  are 
excavated  through  rocks  of  sandstone.  At  Arzew,  the  ancient  Arsenaria, 
Dr.  Shaw  observed  a  number  of  wells,  **  which  from  the  masonry  appear 
to  be  as  old  as  the  city."^  The  celebrated  fountain  of  the  sun  of  the  an- 
cients, near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  according  to  Belzoni,  is 
a  WELL  sixty  feet  deep,   and   eight    feet  square.      (In   this   case  and 


*  RoMel'i  Barbaiy  Sutes.    ^  Trav.  p.  29. 
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ciumeroas  others,  the  terms  "well"  and  "fountain/'  are  synonymous. 
*'  The  following  is  among  the  first  observations  of  Sir  William  Gel], 
after  landing  on  the  Ti^ad;  "we  past  many  wells  on  the  road,  a 
proof  that  me  country  was  once  more'  populous  than  at  present.*  The 
mhabitants  of  Ithaca,  the  birth  place  of  Ulysses  and  Telemachus,  and 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  principal  events  recorded  in  the  poetry  of 
Homer,  still  draw  their  supplies  of  water,  as  in  former  times,  from  wells.  ^ 
And  as  in  other  places,  a  tower  was  anciently  erected  to  guard  one  of 
these  wells,  and  protect  the  inhabitants  while  drawing  water  from  it.« 

The  ancient  E^ptians  irrigated  the  borders  of  the  desert  above  the 
reach  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,yroi»  wells,  which  they  dug  for  that 
purpose.^     The  Chinese  also  use  wells  to  water  their  land. 

As  it  regards  the  antiquity  and  importance  of  wells,  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  earliest  account  on  record  of  the  purchcue  of  land,  23  Gren.  was 
subsequent  to  that  of  a  well.  Gen.  xxi,  30. 

Roman  wells  are  found  in  every  country  which  tHat  people  conquered. 
Their  armies  had  constant  recourse  to  them,  when  other  sources  of  water 
failed,  or  were  cut  off  by  their  enemies.  Paulus  Emilius,  Pompey,  and  Cso- 
sar,  often  preserved  their  troops  from  destruction  by  having  recourse  to  them. 
This  was  strikingly  illustratea  by  Csesar  when  besieged  in  Alexandria;  the 
water  in  the  cisterns  having  been  spoiled  by  the  Egyptians.  It  was  Pom- 
pey's  superior  knowledge  m  thus  obtaining  water,  which  enabled  him  to 
overthrbw  Mithridates,  by  retaining  possession  of  an  important  post, 
which  the  latter  abandoned  for  want  of  water.  Thus  the  destinies  of 
these  manslayers  and  their  armies,  frequently  depended  on  the  wells 
which  they  made.  • 

The  city  of  Rome,  previous  to  the  time  of  Appius  Claudius  Csecus,  who 
first  conveyed  water  to  it  by  an  aqueduct,  A.  U.  C.  411,  was  supplied  chiefly 
from  fountains  and  wells,  several  of  which  are  preserved  to  this  day.  (At 
Chartres  in  France,  a  Roman  well  is  still  known  as  the  '  Saints'  Well,'  on 
account  of  martyrs  drowned  in  it  by  the  Romans.) 

In  noticing  the  wells  of  ancient  Italy,  we  may  refer  to  a  circumstance, 
which  although  trivial  in  itself,  led  to  the  most  surprising  discovery  that 
had  ever  taken  pTace  on  this  globe,  and  one  which  in  the  interest  it  has 
excited  is  unexampled.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  1711, 
an  Italian  peasant  while  digging  a  well  near  his  cottage,  found  some 
fragments  of  colored  marble.  These  attracting  attention,  led  to  further  ex- 
cavation, when  a  statue  of  Hercules  was  disinterred,  and  shortly  after- 
wards a  mutilated  one  of  Cleopatra.  These  specimens  of  ancient  art, 
were  found  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface,  and  in  a  place 
which  subsequently  proved  to  be  a  temple  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Herculaneum !  This  city  was  overwhelmed  with  ashes 
and  lava,  during  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  A.  D.  79,  being  the  same  in 
which  the  elder  Pliny  perished,  who  was  suifocated  with  sulphurous  va- 
pors, like  Lot's  wife  in  a  similar  calamity.  Herculaneum  therefore  had 
been  burled  1630  years !  and  while  every  memorial  of  it  was  lost,  and 
evsn  the  site  unknown,  it  was  thus  suddenly,  by  a  resurrection  then 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  brought  again  to  light ;  and 
streets,  temples,  houses,  statues,  paintings,  jewellery,  professional  imple- 
ments, kitchen  utensils,  and  other  articles  conn'?cted  with  ancient  domestic 
life,  were  to  be  seen  arranged,  as  when  their  owners  were  actively  mov- 


•Top.  of  Troy,  Lon.  1804,  p.  5.    *•  Ed.  Encyc.  Art  Ithaca. 

•  Lard.  Arts  of  the  Greeks  and  Rom.  VU.  i,  136.    «  Wilk.  VoL  i,  220. 


ing  among  them.  Even  the  skeletons  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  were 
found  ;  one,  near  the  threshold  of  his  door,  with  a  bag  of  money  in  his 
hand,  «nd  apparently  in  the  act  of  escaping. 

The  light  which  this  important  discovery  reflected  upon  numerous  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  ancients,  has  greatly  eclipsed  all  previous  sour- 
ces of  information ;  and  as  regards  some  of  the  arts  of  the  Romans,  the 
information  thus  obtained,  may  be  considered  almost  as  full  and  satisfactory, 
fts  if  one  of  their  mechanics  had  risen  from  the  dead  and  described  them. 

Among  the  early  discoveries  made  in  this  city  of  Hercules,  (it  having 
been  founded  by,  or  in  honor  of  him,  1250,  B.  C.)  not  the  least  interesting 
is  one  of  its  public  wells ;  which  having  been  covered  by  an  arch  and 
surrounded  by  a  curb,  the  ashes  were  excluded.  Phil.  Trans,  xlvii, 
151.  This  well  was  found  in  a  high  state  of  preservation — ^it  still  cox>- 
tains  excellent  water,  and  is  in  the  same  condition  as  when  the  last  fe- 
males retired  from  it,  bearing  vases  of  its  water  to  their  dwellings,  and 
probably  on  the  evening  that  preceded  the  calamity,  which  droye  them 
from  it  for  ever. 

Forty  years  after  the  discovery  of  Hennilaneum,  another  city  over- 
whelmed at  the  same  time,  was  *'  destined  to  be  the  partner  of  its  disinter- 
ment, as  well  as  of  its  burial."  This  was  Pompeii,  the  very  name  of 
which  had  been  almost  forgotten.  As  it  lay  at  a  greater  distance  from 
Vesuvius  than  Herculaneum,  the  stream  of  lava  never  reached  it.  It  was 
inhumed  by  showers  of  ashes,  pumice  and  stones,  which  formed  a  bed  of 
variable  depth  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet,  and  which  is  easily  removed; 
whereas  the  former  city  was  entombed  in  ashes  and  lava  to  the  depth  of 
from  seventy  to  a  hundred  feet.  With  the  exception  of  the  upper  stories 
of  the  houses,  which  were  either  consumed  by  red  hot  stones  ejected  from 
the  volcano,  or  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  matter  collected  on  their 
roofs,  we  behold  in  Pompeii  a  flourishing  city  nearly  m  the  state  in  which 
it  existed  eighteen  centuries  ago !  The  buildings  tmaltered  by  newer 
&shions ;  the  paintings  undimmed  by  the  leaden  touch  of  time ;  household 
furniture  left  in  the  confusion  of  use;  articles  even  of  intrinsic  value 
abandoned  in  the  harry  of  escape,  yet  safe  from  the  robber,  or  scattered 
about  as  they  fell  from  the  trembling  hand  which  could  not  stoop  or  pause 
for  tlie  most  valuable  possessions ;  and  in  some  instances  the  bones  of  the 
inhabitants,  bearing  sad  testimony  to  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of 
the  calamity  which  overwhelmed  them.  Pompeii,  i,  5.  Lib.  Entertaining 
Knowledge.  In  the  prison,  skeletons  of  untortunate  men  were  discov- 
ered, their  leg  bones  being  enclosed  in  shackles,  and  are  so  preserved  in 
the  museum  at  PorticL 

I  noticed,  says  M.  Simond,  a  striking  memorial  of  this  mighty  eruption, 
in  the  Forum  opposite  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter ;  a  new  altar  of  white 
marble  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  appBU-ently  just  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
sculptor,  had  been  erected  there ;  an  enclosure  was  building  all  around ; 
the  mortar  just  dashed  against  the  side  of  the  wall,  was  but  half  spread 
out ;  you  saw  the  long  sliding  stroke  of  the  trowel  about  to  return  and 
obliterate  its  own  track — but  it  never  did  return ;  the  hand  of  the  work- 
man was  suddenly  arrested  ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  1800  years,  the  whole 
looks  so  fresh,  that  you  would  almost  swear  the  mason  was  only  gone  to 
his  dinner,  and  about  to  come  back  immediately  to  finish  his  work ! 
We  can  scarcely  conceive  it  possible  for  an  event  connected  with  the  arts 
of  former  ages,  ever  to  happen  in  future  times,  equal  in  interest  to  the  re- 
surrection of  these  Roman  towns,  unless  it  be  the  reappearance  of  the 
Phenician  cities  of  the  plain. 

From  the  facility  of  removing  the  materials  at  Pompeii,  much  greater 
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advances  have  been  made  in  nncovering  the  buildings  and  clearing  the 
streets,  than  will  probably  ever  be  accomplished  in  Herculaneum.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  several  welU  have  been  foimd,  besides  roMi- 
vsaUr  cisterns  and  fountains  in  great  numbers.  The  latter  were  so  com- 
mon, that  scarcely  a  street  has  been  found  without  one  ;  and  every  house 
was  provided  with  one  or  more  of  the*  former. 

During  the  excavations  immediately  previous  to  the  publication  of  Sir 
Wm.  GeU's  splendid  work,  *  Pompeiana,*  in  1832,  a  very  fine  well  was 
discovered  near  the  gate  of  the  Pantheon,  116  feet  in  depth  and  contain 
ing  15  feet  of  water!* 

That  wells  were  numerous  in  Asia  and  the  east  generally,  we  can 
readily  believe,  when  we  learn  that  some  of  the  most  ferule  districts, 
could  neither  be  cultivated  nor  inhabited  without  them.  Not  less  than 
fifty  thousand  wells  were  counted  in  one  district  of  Hindostan,  when  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British;  several  of  which  are  of  very  high  antiquity. 
In  China,  wells  are  numerous,  and  often  of  large  dimensions,  and  even 
lined  with  marble.  In  Pekin  they  are  very  common,  some  of  the  deepest 
wells  of  the  world  are  in  this  country.  M.  Arago,  (in  his  Essay  on  Arte- 
sian Wells,)  observes  that  the  Chinese  have  sunk  them  to  the  enormous 
depth  of  eighteen  hundred  feet !  "  Dig  a  well  before  you  are  thirsty,"  is 
one  of  their  ancient  proverbs.  The  scarcity  of  water  over  all  Persia  has 
been  noticed  by  every  traveler  in  that  country.  In  general  the  inhabi- 
tants depend  entirely  on  wells,  the  water  of  which  is  commonly  bad. 
Fryer,  xxxv,  67. 

To  provide  water  for  the  thirsty  has  always  been  esteemed  in  the  east, 
one  of  the  most  excellent  of  moral  duties,  hence  benevolent  princes  and  rich 
men,  have,  from  the  remotest  ages,  consecrated  a  portion  of  their  wealth 
to  the  construction  of  wells,  tanks,  fountains,  &c.  for  public  use.  It  is  re- 
corded as  one  of  the  glories  of  Uzziah's  reign,  that  he  "digged  many 
wells."  Over  all  Persia,  there  are  numerous  cisterns  built  for  public  use 
by  the  rich.  Fryer,  225.  "Another  work  of  charity  among  the  Hindoos" 
observes  Mr.  Ward,  "  is  the  digging  of  pools,  to  supply  the  thirsty  traveler 
with  water.  The  cutting  of  these,  and  building  flights  of  steps,  in  order  to 
descend  into  them,  is  in  many  cases  very  expensive;  4,000  rupees,  (2,000 
dollars,)  are  frequently  expended  on  one."  At  the  ceremony  of  setting  it 
apart  for  public  use,  a  Brahmin,  in  the  name  of  the  donor,  exclaims,  "  I 
offer  this  pond  of  water  to  quench  the  thirst  of  mankind,"  after  which  the 
owner  cannot  appropriate  it  to  his  o^vn  use.     Hist.  Hindoos,  374. 

Ferose,  one  of  the  roonarchs  of  India,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  **  built 
fifty  sluices"  (to  irrigate  the  land,)  and  "  one  hundred  and  fifty  wells." 
One  of  the  objects,  which  the  fakirs,  or  mendicant  philosophers  of  India, 
have  frequentiy  in  view,  in  collecting  alms,  is  to  *  dig  a  well,'  and  thereby 
atone  for  some  particular  sin.  Other  devotees  stand  in  the  roads  with 
vessels  of  water,  and  give  drink  to  thirsty  travelers  from  the  same  motives. 
Among  the  supposed  causes  of  Job's  affliction,  adduced  by  Eliphaz,  was, 
"  thou  hast  not  given  water  to  the  weary  to  drink,"  xxii,  7 :  a  most  hor- 
rible accusation  in  such  a  country  as  Syria,  and  one  which  that  righteous 
man  denied  with  the  awful  imprecation,  "  then  let  mine  arm  fall  from  my 
ihoulder  blade,  and  mine  arm  be  broken  from  the  bone."  xxxi,  22 

"  The  sun  was  setting,"  says  Mr.  Emerson,  "as  we  descended  the  last 
chain,  and  with  the  departure  of  daylight,  our  tortures  commenced,  as  it 
was  too  dark  to  see  any  of  the  fountains  charitably  erected  by  the  Turks 
near  the  road."^    Lai^  legacies  are  sometimes  left  by  pious  Turks  for  the 
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erection  of  fountains,  who  believe  they  can  do  no  act  more  acceptable  to 
Grod."  This  mode  of  expending  their  wealth,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
conferred  real  and  lasting  benefits  on  the  public,  was  the  surest  way  of 
transmitting  to  posterity  the  names  of  the  donors.  The  pools  of  Solomon, 
might  have  preserved  his  name  from  oblivion  had  nothing  else  respecting 
him  been  known.  These  noble  structures,  in  a  land  where  every  other  work 
of  art  has  been  hurried  to  destruction,  remain  almost  as  perfect  as  when 
they  were  constructed,  and  Jerusalem  is  still  supplied  with  water  from 
them,  by  an  earthen  pipe  about  ten  inches  in  diameter.  "  These  reser- 
voirs are  really  worthy  of  Solomon ;  I  had  formed  no  conception  of  their 
magnificence ;  they  are  throe  in  number,  the  smallest  between  four,  and 
five  hundred  feet  in  length."  The  waters  are  discharged  from  one  into 
another,  and  conveyed  from  the  lowest  to  the  city.  "  I  descended  into 
the  third  and  largest ;  it  is  lined  with  plaister  like  the  Indian  chunan,  and 
hanging  terraces  run  all  round  it."     Lmdsay's  Trav.  Let.  9. 

.According  to  the  moral  doctrines  of  the  Chinese,  "to  repair  a  road, 
make  a  bridge,  or  dig  a  well,"  will  atone  for  many  sins.  Davis'  China, 
ii,  89.  The  Hin(}oos,  says  Sonnerat,  believe  the  digging  of  tanks  on  the 
highways,  renders  the  gods  propitious  to  them ;  and  he  adds,  "  Is  not  this 
the  best  manner  of  honoring  the  deity,  as  it  contributes  to  the  natural 
good  of  his  creatures]"  Vol.  i,  94. 

SUFFERINQS  OF  TRAVELERS  FROM  THIRST 

The  extreme  sufierinffs  which  orientals  have  been,  and  are  still  called  to 
endure  from  the  want  of  water,  have  been  noticed  by  all  modem  travelers, 
from  Rubriques  and  Marco  Paulo,  to  Burckhardt  and  Niebuhr.  Wells  in 
some  routes,  are  a  hundred  miles  apart,  and  are  sometimes  found  empty ; 
hence  travelers  have  often  been  obliged  to  slay  their  camels  for  the  wa- 
ter these  animals  retain  in  their  stomachs.  Leo  Africanus  noticed  two 
%iiarble  monuments  in  his  travels ;  upon  one  of  which  was  an  epitaph, 
recording  the  manner  in  which  those  who  slept  beneath  them  had  met 
their  doom.  One  was  a  rich  merchant,  the  other  a  water  carrier,  who 
furnished  caravans  with  water  and  provisions.  On  reaching  this  spot, 
scorched  by  the  sun  and  their  entrails  tortured  by  the  most  excruciating 
thirst;  there  remained  but  a  small  quantity  of  water  between  them.  The 
rich  man,  whose  thirst  now  made  him  regard  his  gold  as  dirt,  purchased  a 
single  cup  of  it  for  ten  thousand  ducats  ;  but  that  which  possibly  might 
have  been  sufficient  to  save  the  life  of  one  of  them,  being  divided  be- 
tween both,  served  only  to  prolong  their  sufferings  for  a  moment,  and  they 
both  sunk  into  that  sleep  from  which  there  is  no  waking  upon  earth. 
Lives  of  Travelers,  by  St.  John. 

Mr.  Bruce,  when  in  Abyssinia,  obtained  water  from  the  stomachs  of 
camels,  which  his  companions  slew  for  that  purpose.  Sometimes  the 
mouths  and  tongues  of  travelers,  from  want  of  this  precious  liquid,  be- 
come dry  and  hard  like  those  of  parrots  ;  but  these  are  not  the  only 
people  who  suffer  from  thirst.  During  the  long  continuance  of  a  drought 
which  prevailed  over  all  Judea  in  Ahab's  reign,  every  class  of  people 
suffered.  1  Kings,  xvii  and  xviii.  And  such  droughts  are  not  uncom- 
mon. **  The  poor  and  needy  seek  water,  and  there  is  none,  and  their 
tongue  faileth  for  thirst,"  (Isa.  xli,  17,)  in  modem  times  as  wjen  the  pro- 
phet wrote,  and  not  the  poor  alone,  for  "  the  honorable  men  are  famish- 
ed," and,  as  well  as  the  multitude,  are  "dried  up  with  thirst "  Isa.  v,  13 

■Com.  Porter's  Letters  from  Comitantmople,  i,  101. 
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Mechanics  in  cities  were  not  exempt.  "  The  smith  with  the  tongs,  both 
workcth  in  the  coals  and  fashioneth  it  with  hammers,  and  worketh  it  with 
ihu  strength  of  liis  arms,  is  hungry  and  his  strength  faileth,  he  drinkethno 
water  and  isfainty     Isa,  xliv,  12. 

Dr.  Rycrs,  who  lived  in  the  city  of  Gombroon,  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
when  describing  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  deficiency  and  bad  quali^ 
of  the  wat(*r,  observes  that  the  heat  made  '*  the  mountains  gape,  the  rocks 
cleft  in  sunder,  the  waters  stagnate,  to  which  the  birds  with  hanging 
wings  repair  to  quench  their  thii*st;  for  want  of  whicl^the  herds  do  low, 
the  camels  cry,  the  barren  earth  opens  wide  for  drink ;  and  all  things  ap 
pear  calamitous  for  want  of  kindly  moisture;  in  lieu  of  which  hot  bla£^ 
of  wind  and  showers  of  sand  infest  the  purer  air,  and  drive  not  only  us, 
but  birds  and  boasts  to  seek  remote  dwellings,  or  else  to  perish  here ;"  and 
after  removing  to  a  village  some  miles  distant,  "  for  the  sake  of  water,*' 
by  a  motaphor,  tliat  will  appear  to  some  persons  as  bordering  on  bias- 
pliemy,  ho  says,  *'  it  was  as  welcome  to  our  parched  throats,  as  a  drop  of 
tliat  cool  litjuul,  to  the  importunate  Divest  Fryer,  p.  418.  Under  similar 
circumstances,  the  Hindoos,  night  and  day  run  through  the  streets,  carrj* 
int^  boards  with  earth  on  their  heads,  and  loudly  repeadng  after  the  Brah- 
mins, a  |)niyor,  signifying  **  God  give  us  water."  Even  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  wluMo  water  was  in  comparative  abundance,  agricultural  laboreiv 
considonnl  the  Frog  an  object  of  envy,  inasmuch  as  it  had  always 
onondi  to  drink  in  tlie  most  sultry  weather.  Lard.  Arts  Greeks  and  Rom. 
Vol.  li,  20.  The  ignorant  and  clamorous  Israelites,  enraged  with  thirst, 
abused  Moses,  and  were  ready  to  stone  him,  because  they  had  no  water. 
.  One  ot  the  most  appalling  facts  that  is  recorded  of  suffering  from  thirst 
occurred  in  1805.  A  caravan  proceeding  from  Timboctoo  to  Talifet,  was 
disanpointed  in  not  finding  water  at  the  usual  watering  places ;  when, 
horrible  to  relate,  all  the  persons  belonging  to  it,  two  thousand  in  number, 
besides  eighteen  hundred  camels,  perished  by  thirst !  Occurrences  like 
this,  accoiuit  for  the  vast  quantities  of  human  and  other  bones,  which  aifi 
foinid  heaped  together  in  various  parts  of  the  desert.  Wonders  of  the 
World,  p.  24G.  While  the  crusaders  besieged  Jerusalem,  great  numbers 
perished  of  thirst,  for  the  Turks  had  filled  the  wells  in  the  vicinity.  Me- 
morials of  their  sufferings  may  yet  be  found  in  the  heraldic  bearings  of  their 
descendants.  The  charge  of  a  feraging  party  *  for  water,'  we  are  told, "  wss 
an  ofHoo  of  distinction  ;'*  hence,  some  of  the  commanders  on  these  occsr 
sions,  subi»e<|uently  adopted  foater  bucket.^  in  their  coats  of  arms,  as  em- 
blems o^  thoir  lalwrs  in  Palestine.  *  Water  Bou^ttes,'  formed  part  of 
the  arms  of  Sir  Humphrey  Bouchier,  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Bsr» 
net,  in  1471.     Monies*  Ant,  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

8«l(|6ct  vf  Wblls  oootiaved-^Welli  worshipped— Rirtr  Oanfe»-4Skicred  wall  at  Banaret— OitOit  *^ 
has  at  WallaT-Tradkioa  of  tka  Rabbina-Altan  erected  near  thenn— iBToked-Ceremooiai  with  rvnti  m 
water  la  Efypt,  Greece,  Pern,  Mexico,  Roaie,  and  Jadea-~Templea  erected  orer  wella — The  foontaH 
•f  Apollo-~WeIl  Zem  Zem — Prophet  Joel— Temple  of  Itie— If  ahommedan  Moiquee — Hindoo  templet 
— Wodea's  well— Wella  in  Chinese  temples — Pliny — Celts  —Gauls— Modem  superstitions  with  refiail 
la  water  and  weUs-~41indoos — Alferines — Nineveh— Greeks~-Tombs  of  saints  near  wells— Supersti* 
tsoaa  of  the  Persians — Anflo  Saxons — Hindoos — Scotch — Eny Ush — St.  Genevieve's  well — St.  Wini- 
ft«d*a  well — ^House  and  well '  warming/ 

In  the  #arly  ages  toater  was  reverenced  as  the  substance  of  which  all 
things  in  the  universe  were  supposed  to  be  made,  and  the  vivifying  prin- 
ciple that  animated  the  whole ;  hence,  rivers,  fountains,  and  wells,  were 
worshipped  and  religious  feasts  and  ceremonies  instituted  in  honor  of 
them,  or  of  the  spirits  which  were  believed  to  preside  over  them.  Al- 
most all  nations  retain  relics  of  this  superstition,  while  in  some  it  is  practi- 
sed to  a  lamentable  extent.  Asia  exhibits  the  humiliating  spectacle  of 
millions  of  her  people  degraded  by  it,  as  in  former  ages.  Shoals  of  pil- 
grims are  constantly  in  motion  over  all  Hindoston,  on  their  way  to  the 
*  sacred  Granges ;'  their  tracks  stained  with  the  blood  and  covered  with 
the  bones  of  thousands  that  perish  on  the  road.  With  these  people,  it  is 
deemed  a  virtue  even  to  think  of  this  river ;  while  to  bathe  in  its  waters 
washes  away  all  sin,  and  to  expire  on  its  brink,  or  be  suffocated  in  it,  is 
the  climax  of  human  felicity.  The  holy  well  in  the  city  of  Benares  is 
▼isited  by  devotees  from  all  parts  of  India ;  to  it  they  offer  rice,  &c.  as  to 
their  idols. 

From  this  sacred  character  of  water,  it  very  early  became  a  custom,  in 
order  to  rei.der  obligations  inviolable,  to  take  oaths,  conclude  treaties, 
make  bargains,  &c.  at  wells.  We  learn  that  when  Jacob  wa^  on  his  way 
to  Egypt,  he  came  to  the  "  well  of  the  oath,"  and  offered  sacrifices  to  God 
Josephus,  Ant.  ii,  7.  At  the  same  well,  his  grandfather  Abraham  conclu- 
ded a  treaty  with  Abimelech,  which  was  accompanied  with  ceremonies 
and  oaths.  Gen.  xxi.  At  the  celebrated  PtUeal  Lihonis,  at  Rome,  oaths 
were  publicly  administered  every  morning;  a  representation  of  this  well 
is  on  the  reverse  of  a  medal  of  Libo.  Encyc.  Ant.  412.  It  was  believed 
that  the  •*  oaths  of  the  Gods"  was  also  by  water.  Univer.  His.  Vol.  iv, 
17.  The  llabbins  have  a  tradition  that  their  kings  were  always  anoint- 
ed by  the  side  of  a  fountain.  Solomon  was  carried  by  order  of  David  to 
the  'fountain  of  Gihon,'  and  there  proclaimed  king.     Joseph.  Ant.  vii,  14. 

The  ancient  Cuthites,  says  Mr.  Bryant,  and  the  Persians  after  them,  had 
a  great  veneration  for  fountains  and  streams.  Altars  were  erected  in 
the  vicinity  of  wells  and  fountains,  and  religious  ceremonies  performed 
•round  them.     Thus  Ulysses.: 

Beside  a  fountain's  sacred  brink,  we  raised 

Oar  verdant  altar»,  and  the  victims  blazed.  Iliad  ii,  368. 

"Wherever  a  spring  rises,  or  a  river  flows,"  says  Seneca,  "there  we 
should  build  altars  and  offer  sacrifices,"  and  a  thousand  years  before  Se- 
nnca  lived,  the  author  of  the  68th  Psalm  spoke  of  worshipping  God  from 
the  '*  fountains  of  Israel."     The  Svracusans  held  great  festivals  every 
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year  at  the  fountains  of  Areinnsa,  and  they  sacrificed  black  bulls  to  Pluto 
at  the  fountain  of  Cyane.  Wells  were  sometimes  dedicated  to  particular 
deities,  as  the  oracular  fountain  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  near  the  sea  at 
Patra,  which  still  remains  nearly las  he  descnbed  it;  and  having  been  re- 
dedicated  to  a  christian  saint,  "  is  still  a  sacred  well."  Diviiiatic.i  l>\ 
water,  was  practised  at  this  well.  A  mirror  was  suspended  by  a  tlii  cad. 
having  its  polished  surface  upwards,  and  while  floating  on  the  water, 
presages  were  drawn  from  the  images  reflected. 

Polynices,  in  CEdipus  Coloneus,  swears  "  by  our  native  fountains  and 
oar  kindred  gods."  Antigcj  r,  'vl.n  h1  nut.  .->  be  sacrificed,  appra's  fo  t^*^ 
"  fountains  of  Dirce,  and  the  grove  of  'lliebe."  Ajax  betort  Jie  >iew 
himself,  called  on  the  sun,  the  soil  of  Salamis,  and  "ye  ibuntains  end 
rivers  here."     Trag.  of  Sophocles  lit.  trans.  1837. 

"  At  Peneus'  fount  Aristeus  stood  and  bowed  with  woe, 

Breathed  his  deep  murumrs  to  the  nymph  below  :        Georgia  L.  iv,  365. 

Cyrene !  thou  whom  these  fair  springs  rerere.*'  « 

The  fountain  of  Aponeus,  (now  Albano)  the  birth  place  of  Livy,  was 
an  oracular  one.  That  of  Pirene  at  Corinth,  was  sacred  to  the  muses. 
Eneas  invoked  "  living  fountains'*  among  other  "  Ethereal  Grods."  And 
old  Latinus 

"  Sought  the  shades  renowned  for  prophe<^. 

Which  near  Albuneas'  salphoreoiu  fountam  lie."  En.  vii,  IM. 

Cicero  says,  the  Roman  priests  and  augurs,  in  their  prayers,  called  on 
the  nanes  of  rivers,  brooks,  and  springs. 

Vessels  of  water  were  carried  by  the  Egyptian  priests  in  their  sacred 
processions,  to  denote  the  great  blessings  derived  from  it,  and  that  it  was 
the  beginning  of  all  things.  Vitruvius  says  they  were  accustomed  to 
place  a  vase  of  it  in  their  temples  with  great  devotion,  and  prostrating 
themselves  on  the  earth,  returned  thanks  to  the  diN^ne  goodness  for  its  pro- 
tection. Book  viii,  Pix)em.  In  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  myste- 
ries, those  who  entered  the  temple,  washed  their  hands  in  holy  water,  and 
on  the  ninth  and  last  day  of  the  festival,  vessels  of  water  were  offered 
with  great  ceremonies,  and  accompanied  with  mystical  expressions  to  the 
Grods.  Those  who  were  initiated  were  prohibited  from  ever  sitting  on 
the  cover  of  a  well.  Sojourners  among  the  Greeks  carried  in  the  religious 
processions,  small  vessels  formed  in  the  shape  of  boats  ;  and  their  daugh- 
ters water  jwU  with  umbrellas.  Rob.  Ant.  Greece.  Plutaich  says, 
"JUJies  were  not  eaten  of  old,  from  reverence  of  springs." 

Among  the  ancient  Peruvians,  certain  Indians  were  appointed  to  sacri- 
fice "to  fountains,  springs,  and  rivers."  Pur.  Pil.  1076.  Holy  water  was 
placed  near  the  altars  of  the  Mexicans.  Ibid,  987.  Tlaloc  was  tlieir  Grod 
of  water;  on  fulfilling  particular  vows  they  bathed  in  the  sacred  pond 
Tezcapan.  The  water  of  the  fountain  Toxpalatl  was  drank  only  at  the 
most  solemn  feasts:  no  one  was  allowed  to  taste  it  at  any  other  time.  Cla- 
vigero,  Lon.  1786,  vol.  i,  251  and  2Q5.  Tlie  Fontinalia  of  the  Romans, 
were  religious  festivals,  held  in  October,  in  honor  of  the  Nymphs  of  \vells 
and  fountains;  part  of  the  ceremonies  consisted  in  throwing  nosegays  into 
fountains,  and  decorating  tlie  curbs  of  wells  \\\l\\  wreaths  of  flowers. 

The  Jews  had  a  religious  festival  in  connection  with  water,  the  origin 
of  which  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  It  was  kept  on  the  last  day  of  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  when  they  drew  water  with  great  ceremony  fronj 
the  pool  of  Siloah  and  conveyed  it  to  the  temple .•     It  is  supposed,  the  Sa- 

•Uni.  Hist.  i.  607. 
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rior  alludes  to  tliis  practice,  when  on  "  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the 
feast,  he  stood  and  cried,  saying,  if  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me, 
and  drink.  He  that  believeth  on  me,  as  the  scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his 
belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  waters."  John,  vii,  37.  One  of  the  five 
solemn  festivals  of  the  people  of  Pegu,  Is  *  the  feast  of  water,*  during 
which,  *  the  king,  nobles  and  all  the  people  throw  water  upon  one  another.' 
Ovington's  Voy.  to  Surat.  1689.  697.  The  superstitious  veneration  for  wells, 
induced  the  ancients  to  erect  temples  near,  and  sometimes  over  them ;  as 
the  fountain  of  Apollo,  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  the  well 
Zemzem  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  &c.  In  accordance  with  this  prevailing 
custom,  we  find  the  prophet  Joel  speaks  of  a  fountain  which  should  come 
forth  oMl  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  water  the  valley,  iii,  18.  And 
when  Jeroboam  built  a  temple,  that  the  ten  tribes  mi^ht  not  be  obliged  to 
go  to  Jerusalem  to  worship,  and  there  be  seduced  from  him,  Josephus 
tells  us,  that  he  built  it  by  the  fountains  of  the  lesser  Jordan.  Antiq.  viii, 
cap.  8.  In  the  temple  of  Isis,  at  Poo^peii,  the  '  sacred  well'  hcis  been 
found.  Pompeii,  i,  277,  279. 

The  ancient  custom  of  enclosing  wells  in  religious  edifices  was  adopted 
by  both  Christians  and  Mahommcdans.     Among  the  latter  it  is  still  con 
tinned,  and  it  is  not  altogether  abandoned  by  the  former. 

This  afternoon,"  says  Fryer,  speaking  of  one  of  the  mosques  in  India, 

their  sanctum  sanctorum  was  open,  the  priest  entering  in  barefoot,  and 
prostrating  himself  on  one  of  the  mats  spread  on  the  floor,  whither  I  must 
not  have  gone,  could  his  authority  have  kept  me  out.  The  walls  were 
white  and  clean  but  plain,  only  the  commandments  wrote  in  Arabic  at  the 
west  end,  were  hung  over  a  table  in  an  arched  place,  where  the  priest  ex- 
pounds, on  an  ascent  of  seven  steps,  railed  at  top  with  stone  very  hand- 
somely. Underneath  are  fine  cool  vaults,  and  stone  stairs  to  descend  to  a 
d^  tank:' 

As  it  was  formerly  death  to  a  christian  who  entered  a  mosque,  we  shall 
add  a  more  recent  instance.  In  1831,  Mr.  St.  John  disguised  himself, 
like  Burckhardt,  in  the  costume  of  a  native,  and  visited  the  mosques  of 
Cairo.  In  that  of  Sultan  Hassan,  he  observes,  "  ascending  a  long  flight 
of  steps,  and  passing  under  a  magnificent  doorway,  we  entered  the  vesti- 
bule, and  proceeded  towards  the  most  sacred  portion  of  the  edifice,  where, 
ou  stepping  over  a  small  railing,  it  was  necessary  to  take  off  our  babooshes, 
or  red  Turkish  shoes.  Here  we  beheld  a  spacious  square  court,  paved 
with  marble  of  various  colors,  fancifully  arranged,  with  a  beautiful  oc- 
tagonal marble  fountain  in  the  centre."  Egypt  and  Mohammed  Ali,  ii,  338. 
It  is  the  same  in  Persia.  Tavern.  Trav.  Lon.  1678.  29.  The  temples 
of  India  says  Sonnerat,  have  a  sacred  tack,  deified  by  the  Brahmins 
The  figui"es  of  gods  are  sometimes  thrown  *  into  a  tank  or  well.'  Voy.  i. 
Ill,  132.  In  old  times,  churches  were  removed  from  other  build mgs, 
and  were  surroimded  with  courts,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  were 
fountains,  where  people  washed  before  going  to  prayers.  Moreri  Die.  In 
one  of  the  old  churches  at  Upsal,  is  an  ancient  well,  that  had  formerly 
been  famous  *  for  its  miraculous  cures.'  Woden's  well  is  still  shown 
in  the  same  city.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  temple  of  that  great 
northern  deity.  De  la  Mortraye's  Trav.  ii,  262.  Van  Braam  noticed  a 
well  in  one  of  the  large  temples  of  China.  Joum.  ii,  224.  '  Sacred 
springs,'  are  mentioned  by  Juvenal.  3  Sat.  30.  Pliny  speaks  of  fountains 
ind  wells  of  water  as  very  *  wholesome  and  proper  lor  the  cure  of  many 
diseases ;'  to  which,  he  says,  there  is  ascribed  some  divine  power,  inso- 
much that  thoy  give  names  to  sur  jry  gods  and  goddesses,  xxxi,  2.  The 
Oeltt  Tererated  lakes,  rivers,  and   *ountains,  into  which  they  threw  gidd 
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Tho  Batons  and  Picts  did  the  same.  Scot  Grael,  258.  Mezeray,  in  his 
Hiitorv  of  France,  when  speaking  of  the  church  in  the  third  and  fourtn 
centuries,  remarks,  *  Hitherto  vei-y  few  of  the  French  had  received  the 
light  of  tho  gospel ;  they  yet  adored  trees,  Jbuntains,  serpenta,  and  birds.'' 
i,  4.  In  tho  eighth  century,  the  council  of  Soissons  conciemned  a  heretic, 
wlio  built  oratories  and  set  up  crosses  near  fountains,  Sec.   lb.  113. 

Ancient  superstitions  with  regard  to  water  are  still  practised  more  or 
less  over  a  ereat  part  of  the  world.  At  the  first  new  moon  in  October, 
tho  Hindoos  hold  a  great  celebration  to  their  Deities.  "  The  next  moon, 
tluiir  women  flock  to  the  sacred  wells,**  Fryer,  110.  Many  of  the  cere- 
monies performed  in  old  times  by  women  in  honor  of  wells  and  fountains, 
are  y(*t  practised  in  some  of  the  Grecian  islands.  There  the  females  sdP 
dance  round  tlio  wells,  the  ancient  Callichorus,  accompanied  with  songs  in 
honor  of  Ceres.  Dr.  Clarke,  "  I  have  just  returned  this  morning,"  (says  Mr. 
Campbell  in  his  Letters  from  the  South,  Phila.  Ed.  1836,  102^)  "from  wit- 
nessing a  superstitious  ceremony,  which,  though  unwarranted  by  the  Ko- 
ran, is  practised  by  all  Mahometans  here,  [Algiers]  black,  brown,  and 
white,  nny  by  the  Jews  also.  It  consists  in  sacrificing  the  life  of  some 
oatnblo  annnal  to  one  of  the  devils  who  inhabit  certain  fountains  near  Al- 
i|^iors.  The  victims  wore  fowls,  they  were  dipped  in  the  sacred  sea,  as 
Ilonu^r  calls  it,  ai\er  which  the  hieh  priest  took  them  to  a  neighboring 
fountain,  ami  having  waved  his  knife  thrice  around  the  head  of  an  old  wo- 
nmn,  who  sat  stjuatting  beside  it,  cut  their  throats,"  &c. 

Tho  o\ist(»m  was  probably  a  common  one  in  ancient  Nineveh ;  for  once 
u  vrar  tho  |HMuiants  as^somble  and  sacriBce  a  sheep  at  Thisbe's  well,  with 
imisio  and  other  festivities.  The  Greeks  are  so  much  attached  to  grottoes 
and  wells,  that  "  there  is  scarcely  one  in  all  Greece  and  the  islands,  which 
is  woX  oonsooratod  to  the  Virgin,  who  seems  to  have  succeeded  the  ancient 
nvnipliH  in  the  guanliunship  o(  these  places.* 

Tlu»  »up|Hi3»ed  stmotity  of  wells  also  KhI  to  the  custom  of  interring  the 
iHulioH  of  naints  or  holy  iH^rsons  near  them  ;  thus  in  all  parts  of  Egypt, 
the  toml>:»  of  saints  arx»  iound  in  tho  vicinity  of  those  places,  "  where  tne 
waiult^rlnj;  dervishes  stop  to  pray,  and  less  pious  travelers  to  quench  their 
thif'tl/*  S*»nu\  siiys  Fryer,  are  buried  with  **  their  heels  upwards,  like 
Oioij\M\es,** 

n'<ft'\ti|i/»  i>f  wells,  like  many  other  superstitions  of  Pagan  ori^n,  was 
iHirlv  nw\*rjH»rttted  with  tluMvrt»nionies  of  the  christian  church,  and  carried 
to  an  ivlolutr\n)s^  excess.  A  schism  tix^k  place  in  Persia  among  the  Arme- 
nian>i»  lu  tho  ttMith  ivntury  ;  or\e  (virty  was  accused  of  ^despising  the  holy 
well  \»f  Vt^j»:uHcielvat,*  In  V-urv^jv  it  was  at  one  time  universal.  In  En- 
^)an\l,  \u  the  n^ipis  ot*  i^a\»ute  and  Kdi:;iir,  eilicts  werv  issued  prohibiting 
\%e\l  Nvornhiiv,  When  Uert*w;irvl  the  Saxon  herv\  hold  the  marshes  ot 
Kl\  «!<Hnwi  the  Nornian  vvtunierv^r,  he  satvl  ho  hoard  his  hi'»sres3  conversins 
\\uh  ,-^  witch  at  inidniijhl!  ho  ar\>s^*  silently  tV\mi  his  bod.  and  followed 
ihctM  iMi\*  iho  i;5\r\leo»  to  «  *  fvHUiM*a  ot*  w^tor/  arxl  there  ho  'heard  them 
hold»M\»  c\*M\er*o  wttW  tho  '»t»:r*t  v^f  t:xo  rl^UMtAin.'  Frv^m  a  collection  of 
.V»kK»  S.kv»n  r^^nutM*,  ilio  tv*l!oN>  Itt::  ovjiruolo  is  taken.  *'  If  any  one  ob- 
s^Mxo  U*iH  or  diM'Mt  v*M<.  v-^r  \iv:*  ir's  wVk.o*  w-jitch*  jl:  any  tn»£f,  or  H 
ah\  v^jSm  ct\*<%tv\i  t^Mt'i^x.  cv\v»»;  jit  lf\\i's  chuix^rs*  lot  h*m  rjist  throe  vears: 
t'u*  t»"*i  v^vo  vMi  Urvvvl  *mOs  >*Hiv»-/'  vVo.  In  a  S»»\v*n  ^'^i^r.'y  AJraiinst  xvitcb- 
vMXkl\  ;%nvl  «n»4^«v\  \«  tlu*  l;i*mr\  ot*  tl-o  l'**,M\orsiCv  of  Oyirti^r.diO*  :t  is  said. 
*'  «\»»iu»  MVH  AJV  !^*  l»*'Md.  i*m:  tSo\  l*n;t^  tSotr  xS''v»r*-'5js  r,.*  rmrKn ablo rodb; 
atKl  ,^;xo  u»  ■>^w  *YKt  t\*  n  ■*>?.«,  A^  \\  ;^*ho'«  »ao  to^K^.**    ^llio  H-cdoos  sdll 
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ship  stones,  trees,  and  water,  and  make  ofTerings  to  them.*  In  a  man\i> 
script  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  is  a  humor- 
ous song,  in  which  there  is  an  allusion  to  this  superstition.     It  begins  thus : 

*  The  last  tyme  I  the  tee/  woke 
Sir  John  caght  me  with  a  croke, 
He  made  me  swere  be  bel  and  boke 
I  ahuld  not  tel.' 

Even  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,,  people  in  Scotland  were  in  tho 
Labit  of  visiting  wells,  at  which  they  performed  numerous  acts  of  super- 
stition. iShaw,  in  his  History  of  the  Province  of  Moray,  says  that '  heathen 
customs  were  much  practised  among  the  people,'  and  among  them,  he  in- 
stances their  *  performing  pilgrimages  to  wells,'  and  '  building  chapels  to 
fountains.'^  At  the  present  time  in  some  parts  of  England,  remains  of 
well  worship  are  preserved,  in  the  custom  of  performing  annual  proces- 
sions to  them,  decorating  them  with  wreadis  and  chaplets  of  flowers, 
singing  of  hymns,  and  even  reading  a  portion  of  the  gospel  as  part  of  the 
ceremonies. 

These  same  customs  gave  rise  to  the  numerous  holy  wells,  which  for 
merly  abounded  throughout|  the  old  world,  and  the  memory  of  many  of 
which  is  still  preserved  in  names  of  towns.  In  the  church  of  Nantcrre^ 
near  Paris,  the  birth  plape  of  Saint  Genevieve,  is  a  well,  by  the  water  of 
which,  this  patroness  of  the  Parisians  miraculously  restored  her  blind 
mother  and  many  others  to  sight !  Breval's  Eu.  307.  Saint  Winifred's 
well  in  Flintshire,  Eng.  from  its  sacred  character  gave  name  to  the  town 
of  Holywell.  Mr.  Pennant  says,  the  custom  of  visiting  this  well  in  pil- 
grimage, and  offering  up  devotions  there,  was  not  in  his  time  entirely  laid 
aside:  "in  the  summer,  a  few* are  to  be  seen  in  the  water,  in  deep  devo- 
tion up  to  their  chin  for  hours,  sending  up  their  prayers,  or  performing  a 
number  of  evolutions  round  the  polygonal  well."  Even  so  late  as  1804, 
a  Roman  catholic  bishop  of  Wolverhampton,  took  much  pains  to  persuade 
the  world,  that  an  ignorant  proselyte  of^  his,  named  Winifred  White  was 
tuiraculously  cured  at  this  well  of  various  chronic  diseases  ! 

The  custom  of  *  house-warming'  is  very  ancient ;  the  same  ceremonies, 
were  formerly  performed  on  the  completion  of  new  wells. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

W«Ib  contiBaad:  Depth  of  ancient  well* — In  Hindoitan — ^Well  of  Ty  re— Certhageni&n  well* — ^WelU 
in  Greece,  Hereoluieam  and  Pompeii — Wella  without  eurba — Ancient  laws  to  prevent  accidenu  froa 
pefMoa  and  animali  falling  into  them— Sagticity  and  revenge  of  an  elephant— Hylaa — Archelaoi 
of  MaeedoD— Thracian  soldier  and  a  lady  at  Thebea — Wooden  covers — ^Wella  in  Judea — Reason*  for 
■ot  placing  eurlM  round  wells — Scythians— Arabs — AquiRus— Abraham — Hczekiah — David — Mardo- 
Bi«»-^oses  and  tho  people  of  Edom — Burckhardt  in  Petra— Woman  of  Bahurim — ^Persian  tradition— 
AJi,  the  fourth  Caliph — Covering  wells  with  large  stones — ^Mahommedan  tradition — ^Themistoclea — Edicts 
•I  Greek  emperors — ^Well  at  HeliopoUs — Juvenal — ^Roman  and  Grecian  curbs  of  marble— Capitols  of 
lat  columns  conrerted  into  curbs  for  wells. 


A  knowledge  of  the  depth  and  other  circumstances,  relating  to  some 
ancient  wells,  is  necessary  to  a  due  investi^tion  of  the  various  methods 
of  raising  water  from  them.  We  cannot  indeed  form  a  correct  judgment 
of  the  latter,  without  some  acquaintance  with  the  former. 

•  MTaid's  Hindoos,  342, 352.    ^  Hone's  Eveiy  Day  Book,  ii,  636, 685.  Fosbroke.  684. 
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The  wells  of  Asia  are  generally  of  g^eat  de]>tli^  and  cf  course  wers 
so  in  former  times.  In  Guzzerat,  they  are  from  eighty  to  ahundrcsd  feet; 
in  the  adjoining  province  of  Mulwah,  they  are  frequently  t^ree  handFcd 
feet.  In  Ajmeer,  they  are  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet.  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  in  his  mission  to  Cabaul  observes,  '  the  wells  are  often  three  hun- 
dred feet  deep ;  one  was  three  hundred  and  forty  five ;'  and  with  this 
enormous  depth,  some  are  only  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  famous  well 
of  ancient  Tyre,  *  whose  merchants  were  princes,  and  whose  tralRckers 
were  the  honorable  of  the  earth,'  is,  accordmg  to  some  travelers,  without 
a  bottom  ;  but  La  Roque,  is  said  by  Volney,  to  have  found  it  at  the  depth 
of  *six  and  thirty  fathom.' 

Shalmanezer  besieged  this  city  of  mecJianics  for  five  years,  without 
be^ng  able  to  take  it-;  at  last  he  cut  off  the  waters  of  this  well,,  when  the 
inhabitants  dug  others  within  the  city ;  after  which  they  held  out  against 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  Babylonian  empire  fo 
thirteen  years ;  being  the  longest  siege  on  record,  except  that  of  Ashdod 
Jos.  Antiq.  ix,  14.  Ancient  Carthagenian  wells  of  great  depth  have  been 
already  mentioned.  Dr.  Shaw  (Trav.  135,)  observes  of  a  tribe  of  the  Ka- 
byles,  *  their  country  is  very  dry,  they  have  no  fountains  or  rivulets,  and 
in  order  to  obtain  water,  they  dig  wells  *  to  the  depth  of  from  one  to  two 
hundred  fathom.'  Jacob's  well  is  a  hundred  and  nine  feet,  and  Joseph's 
well  at  Cairo,  near  three  hundred  feet  deep.  The  well  Zemzem  at'  Mecca^ 
is  two  hundred  and  ten  feet.  *  Exceeding  deep  wells'  in  Surat,  are  men- 
tioned by  Toreen,  in  Osbeck's  Voyage  to  China.  That  the  wells  of  Attica 
were  generally  deep,  is  obvious  fVom  a  provision  in  Solon's  law  respecting 
them,  by  which  a  person,  after  digging  to  the  depth  of  sixty  feet  without 
obtaining  water,  was  allowed  to  nil  a  six  gallon  vessel  twice  a  day  at  hit 
neighbor's  well.  The  frequency  of  not  meeting  with  water  at  that  depth, 
evidently  gave  rise  to  this  provision.*  The  wells  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  were  probably  all  of  considerable  depth,  if  we  judge  from  those 
that  have  been  discovered. 


WELLS   WITHOUT   CURBff. 

Another  feature  in  ancient — particularly  Asiatic — wells,  was,  they  were 
often  loithaut  curbs  or  parapets  built  round  them ;  hence  animals  often 
fell  into  them  and  were  killed.  A  very  ancient  law  enacted,  that,  *  if  a 
man  shall  open  or  dig  a  pit,  [a  well]  and  not  cover  it ;  and  an  ox  or  an 
ass  fall  therein,  the  owner  of  the  pit  shall  make  it  good,  and  give  money 
to  the  owner  of  them,  and  the  dead  beasts  shall  be  his.'  Exo.  xxi,  33,  34. 
This  was  probably  an  old  Phenician  and  Egyptian  law  which  the  Is^ 
raelites  adopted  from  its  obvious  utility.  Josephus'  account  of  it  is  more 
explicit :  *  let  those  that  dig  a  well  or  a  pit,  be  careful  to  lay  planks  over 
them,  and  so  keep  them  shut  up,  not  to  hinder  persons  from  drawing  wa- 
ter, but  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  falling  into  them.'  Antiq.  ir, 
8.  Numerous  examples  of  the  utility  of  such  a  law  might  be  produced 
from  oriental  histories.  Benaiah,  one  of  the  three  fanoous  warriors  of 
David,  who  broke  through  the  hosts  of  the  Philistines  and  drew  watitr 
for  him  out  of  the  we'.l  of  Bethlehem,  *slew  a  lion  in  the  midst  of  apUi 
the  time  of  snow.'  Sam.  xxiii,  20 :  from  Josephus,  this  appears  to 
been  one  of  the  ordinary  wells  of  the  country,  whidli  **' 
had  been  left  open,  and  the  *  lion  slipped  and  fell  into  ^  * 

*  On  our  way  back  to  the  town,  we  saw  a  poor 

»Flatafeli*tLiftr' 
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wkicli  he  had  fallen  with  his  legs  tied,  that  being  the  practice  of  the  Arabs 
when  they  send  out  these  animals  to  feed.'*  The  custom  of  the  Arabs  in 
this  respect  has  probably,  like  many  others,  undergone  no  change.  It  ex- 
plains the  necessity  of  the  law  in  Exodus,  as  quoted  above. 

As  two  elephant  drivers,  each  on  his  elep  bant,  one  of  which  was  re* 
markably  large  and  powerful,  and  the  othe?  small  and  weak,  were  ap- 
proaching a  well,  the  latter  carried  at  th  j  end  of  his  proboscis  a  bucket 
by  which  to  raise  the  water.  The  large**  animal  instigated  by  his  driver, 
(who  was  not  provided  with  one,)  seized  and  easily  wrested  it  from  the 
weaker  elephant,  which,  though  unable  to  resent  the  insult,  obviously  felt 
it.  At  length,  watching  his  opportunity  when  the  other  was  standing  amid 
the  crowd  with  his  side  to  the  well,  he  retired  backwards  in  a  very  quiet 
And  unsuspicious  manner,  and  then  rushing  forward  with  all  his  might, 
drove  his  head  against  the  side  of  the  robber,  and  fairly  pushed  him  mto 
the  well — the  surface  of  the  water  in  which,  was  twenty  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  ground. 

But  animals  were  not  the  only  sufferers : — There  are  passages  in  an- 
cient authors  which  indicate  the  loss  of  human  life  both  accidentally  and 
by  design,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  curbs  to  wells.  Thus  Hylas 
who  accompanied  Hercules  on  the  Argonautic  expedition,  went  ashore  to 
draw  water  from  a  well  or  fountain,  and  he  fell  in  and  was  drowned. 
Virgil  represents  the  companions  of  Hylas  after  missing  him,  as  spread- 
iop^  themselves  along  the  coast  and  loudly  repeating  his  name  : 

And  Hylas,  whom  his  messmates  loud  deplore, 
W)iile  Hylas !  Hylas !  rings  from  all  the  shore. 

Ec  vi,  48.     Wrangham, 

Archelaus  of  Macedon,  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  ascended  the  throne 
oy  the  most  horrid  crimes.  Among  others  whom  he  murdered,  was  his 
own  brother,  a  boy  only  seven  years  old.  He  threw  his  body  into  a  well, 
and  endeavored  to  make  his  mother  believe  that  the  child  fell  in,  '  as  he 
was  running  after  a  goose.'     Bayle, 

When  Alexander,  like  a  demon,  destroyed  the  city  of  Thebes,  (the  ca- 
pital of  one  of  the  States  of  Greece,)  and  murdered  six  thousand  of  its 
mhabitants,  a  party  of  Thracian  soldiers  belonging  to  his  array  demolished 
the  house  of  Timoclea,  a  lady  of  distinguished  virtue  and  honor.  The  soldiers 
carried  off  the  booty,  and  their  captain  having  violated  the  lady,  asked 
ber,  if  she  had  not  concealed  some  of  her  treasures :  she  told  him  she 
had,  and  taking  him  alone  with  her  into  the  garden,  she  showed  him 
a  well,  into  which  she  said  she  had  thrown  every  thing  of  value.  Now 
we  are  told,  that  as  he  stooped  down  to  look  into  the  well,  this  high  spi- 
rited and  much  injured  lady  pushed  him  in,  and  killed  him  with  stones.^ 

From  these  accounts,  it  apf>ears  that  wells  belonging  to  private  houses  in 
ancient  Greece,  were  sometimes  without  curbs,  although  they  probably  had 
portable  or  wooden  covers.  That  these  were  common,  is  evident  from  a  pas 
sage  already  quoted  from  Joseph  us ;  and  the  remains  of  one  have  been 
discovered  in  Pompeii.*  The  private  well  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xvii,  18, 
had  no  curb.  Indeed  it  is  evident  from  the  New  Testament,  that  the  an- 
eient  custom  of  leaving  the  upper  surface  of  wells  level  with  the  ground, 
Itevailed  among  the  Jews,  through  the  whole  of  their  history,  from  their 
^"^pendence  as  a  nation,  to  their  final  overthrow  by  Titus.     *  What  man 

mug  you  having  one  sheep,  if  it  JaU  into  a  pit  on  the  sabbath  day,  will 


't  John's  Egypt,  i,  354.    '•*  Plutarch's  Life  of  Alexander.    ^  Pompeii,  ii,  204. 
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he  not  lay  Hold  of  it  and  lift  it  out  V  Matt,  xii,  11.     And  again  in  Luke» 

*  which  of  you  shall  have  an  ass,  or  an  ox  fallen  into  a  pitf  and  will  not 
straightway  pull  him  out  on  the  sabbath  day.*  xiv,  5. 

In  these  passages,  which  are  parallel  to  those  quoted  from  Exodus  and 
JoBcphus,  the  word  *  pit*  is  synonymous  with  *  well.'     In  Antiq.  vii,   12, 

*  the  well  of  Bethlehem/  is  called  a  *  pit.'  Wells  without  curbs  are  met 
with  in  Judea  and  the  east  generally,  at  the  present  time,  ^although  they 
are  not  so  numerous  as  formerly.  Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  '  Incidents  of 
Travel,'  observed  on  the  road  to  Gaza,  *  two  remarkable  wells  of  the  very 
best  Roman  workmanship,  about  fifty  feet  deep,  lined  with  large  hard 
stones,  as  firm  and  perfect  as  on  the  day  on  which  they  were  laid ;  the  up- 
permost layer  on  tlie  top  of  the  well,  *  was  on  a  level  with  the  pavement.* 
In  some  illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  executed  in  the  fourth  or 
fiflh  century,  one  represents  the  interview  between  Rebecca  and  Eliezer ; 
the  well  is  square,  and  the  curb  but  a  few  inches  high. 


REASONS  FOR  NOT  PLACING  CURBS  ROUND  THE  MOUTHS  OF  WELLS.' 

The  motives  which  induced  the  ancients  to  leave  their  wells  without 
curbs  were  various: 

1.  That  they  might  bo  more  readily  concealed.  This  was  a  universal 
custom  in  times  of  war.  When  Darius  invaded  Scythia,  the  inhabitants 
did  not  attempt  an  open  resistance,  but  covered  up  their  wells  and  springs 
and  retired.  Herod,  iv,  120.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  in  his  mission  to  Cabaul, 
says,  the  people  *  have  a  mode  of  covering  their  wells  with  boards,  hea[>ed 
with  sand,  that  offectually  conceals  them  from  an  enemy.'  Diodorus  Si- 
culus,  rt>inarked  the  same  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  eighteen  centuries  ago, 
and  tliov  still  practise  it.  Travelers  in  tho  Lybian  desert  are  often  six  and 
seven  auy  s  without  water,  and  frequently  perish  for  want  of  it ;  *  the 
drirtinjr  sand  having  covered  the  marks  of  the  wells.'^  Wells,  when  thus  con- 
oenhHl  *  can  only  Ih>  found  by  persons  whose  ]>rofession  it  is  to  pilot  cara- 
vans aon^ss  this  ocean  of  sand,  and  the  sagacity  with  which  these  men  {>er- 
fonn  their  duty  is  wonderful  ;*  like  pilots  at  sea  with  nothing  but  the  stars 
to  dijvot  thtMU. 

**.  To  prtn'ont  thtMn  from  Wing  poisoned  or  filled  up,  both  of  which 
friMuiontly  i^ocurriHl.  Tho  Roman  General  Aquilius  conquereti  tlie  cities 
of  tno  klngilom  of  rorgiunus,  one  by  one,  by  poisonins:  the  waters.  This 
horrid  crime  hrts  always  pn^vaiUnl.  In  1320,  many  Jews  were  burnt  in 
V^ranoo,  whiU*othor«  woiv  nxassacrtnl  by  the  infuriate  people,  under  the 
In^lief  that  thoy  had  jhmhouovI  tho  wells  ami  lountain:^  of  Paris,  The  Earl 
of  Savov  wuA  p\)ii«t>n«Hl  in  this  nmiu^or  in  li^S4,  and  the  practice  was  com- 
mon in  tho  ru\oenth  *n»nturv»*  Sonu*  iv|'  the  wvlls  In^lononnor  to  Abraham, 
woiv  »t\>pped  up  bv  tho  inhabitants^*  *  And  Isaac  digsreil  a^rain  liie  wells 
\^(  \\\\W\\  wluoh  thev  had  vliiivtsl  in  tho  dav*  of  .Vbrttham  his  father,  for 
tho  Phihstino*  had  lll^^p|H^l  tht^n^  atWr  tho  \UNith  of  Abraham.*  Gen.  xxri, 
IS,  *  Wo  walko\l  on  »»omo  disitanot^  to  a  woU,  which  \\v  found/*//  of 
s%md  \  HuH^nMU  »\s^^|hhI  il  out  with  hi*  hand**  when  tho  water  rv>se  and 
all  ot'  UM  *b\u\k/  l«\n\lMV*«  T\"t*N,  Let,  7,  When  tho  As^Yr:a?:>  undet 
StM^achcriK  \n\ad\sl  Jnd*^  vn  tho  e^hth  \vntnr\,  R  i\  *  HosokLui  took 
cou\iJ»ol  with  hu  prouv*  ansl  nw^^ht^N  n^M^,  to  5»t\^p  the  w^tors  of  t-^e  foun- 
tains XNlvich  wviv  tiNi^tMr/  t\\o  cu^N  ^  aux'^  tho\  *top^y\l  aU  tho  ;oun;ains 
aaviUii,  NNi^v  *h%mKl  tho  ku\»i  of  A^^yi^a  \mim^>  hoivand  !\ikI  mxK^h  waiter !' 
S  Kiuii*,  iu\  P>.  VA 
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The  custom  of  leaving  the  principal  supply  of  water  without  the  walls 
of  the  more  ancient  cities,  is  remarkable ;  and  the  reason  for  it  has  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  water  which  supplied  Alba  Longa, 
lay  in  a  very  deep  glen,  and  was  therefore  scarcely  defensible  ;  but  the 
springs  of  the  Scamander  at  Troy,  of  Enneacrunus  at  Athens ;  of  Dirce 
at  Thebes,  and  innumerable  others,  prove  that  such  instances  were  com- 
mon .•  When  David  waged  war  against  the  Ammonites,  his  success,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  general  cutting  off  their 
waters,  and  especially  those  of  a  particular  well.  Antiq.  vii,  1.  Mardo- 
nius  stopped  up  the  Grargaphian  fountain,  which  supplied  the  Grecian  ar- 
my with  water,  an  cct  which  brought  on  in  its  vicinity,  the  famous  battle 
of  Platea,  in  which  ne  was  slain,  and  the  power  of  Persia  in  Greece 
finally  prostrated.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  labor  and  perseverance 
of  ancient  soldiers,  in  cutting  off  a  well  or  fountain  from  besieged  places, 
is  given  by  CsBsar  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  War  in  Gaul,  viii,  33. 

3.  To  prevent  the  water  from  being  stolen;  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  prevented  at  wells  with  curbs,  for  they  could  not  then  have  been  con- 
cealed. We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  extreme  scarcity  of  water  in  the 
east,  required  a  vigilant  and  parsimonious  care  of  it ;  and  hence  continual 
quarrels  arose  from  attempts  to  purloin  it,  or  to  take  it  by  force.  *  And 
die  herdsmen  of  G^rar  did  strive  with  Isaac's  herdsmen,  saying,  the 
water  is  ours.'  Gen.  xxvi,  20.  This  kind  of  strife,  says  Dr.  Richardson, 
between  the  different  villagers,  still  exists,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham and  Lot.  It  was  customary  for  shepherds  to  seize  on  the  wells  be- 
fore others  came,  lest  there  should  not  be  sufficient  water  for  all  their 
flocks,  and  it  was  at  an  occuirence  ofthis  kind,  that  Moses  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Zipporah  and  her  sisters.  Jos.  Antiq.  ii,  11.  "  Nearly  six 
hours  beyond  the  ruined  town  of  Koumou,  and  two  beyond  the  dry  bed 
of  a  small  stream  called  El  Gerara,  [the  brook  of  Gerar  7]  we  were  sur- 
prised at  finding  two  large  and  deep  wells,  beautifully  built  of  hewn  stone. 
The  uppermost  course,  and  about  a  dozen  troughs  for  watering  cattle  dis- 
posed round  them,  of  a  coarse  white  marble ;  they  were  evidently  coeval 
with  the  Romans.  Quite  a  patriarchal  scene  presented  itself  as  we  drew 
near  to  the  wells ;  the  Bedouins  were  watering  their  flocks ;  two  men  at 
each  well  letting  down  the  skins  and  pulling  them  up  again,  with  almost 
ferocious  haste,  and  with  quick  savage  shouts."  Lindsay's  Trav.  Let.  9. 

The  scarcity  of  water  in  those  countries  has  from  the  remotest  times 
made  it  an  object  of  merchandise. — "  Ye  shall  also  buy  watet  of  them  for 
money  that  ye  may  drink."  Deut.  ii,  6,  28.  And  Jeremiah — "  we  have 
drunken  our  water  for  money."  Lam.  v,  4.  See  Ezekiel,  iv,  16,  17. 
This  value  of  water  may  be  perceived  in  the  negotiation  of  Moses  with 
the  king  of  Edom,  for  a  passage  through  that  country.  He  pledged  him- 
self that  his  countrymen  would  not  injure  the  fields  or  the  vineyards ; 
•neither,"  says  he,  "will  we  drink  of  the  waters  of  the  wells;"  and  in  a 
subsequent  proposition,  he  adds,  "  if  I  and  my  cattle  drink  of  thy  waters, 
then  I  will  pay  for  it."  Num.  xx,  17,  19.  It  is  we  think  evident  from 
the  text,  that  the  great  quantities  of  water  which  such  a  host  would  re- 
quire, was  the  principal  objection  urged  by  the  people  of  Edori;  they 
were  afraid,  and  very  naturally  too,  that  a  million  of  souls  might  drain  all 
their  wells  while  passing  through  the  land,  a  calamity  that  miglit  prove 
fatal  to  themselves.  Brooks  and  rivers,  were  dried  up  by  the  army  of 
Xerxes  as  he  advanced  towards  Greece. 

It  may  be  observed  here,  that  when  in  1811,  Burckhardt  discovered 

•  Gell't  Topography  of  Home,  i,  34. 
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Petra,  the  long  lost  capital  of  Edom,  an  intense  interest  was  excited 
among  the  learned  men  of  Europ«^,  and  several  hastened  to  b«^hold  tke 
most  extraordinary  city  of  the  world ;  a  city  excavated  out  of  the  rocks» 
whose  origin  goes  back  to  the  times  of  Esau,  the  *  father  of  Edom/  and 
which  had  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  been  completely  lost  to  the 
civilized  world.  But  the  natives  swore,  as  in  the  times  of  Moses,  they 
should  not  enter  their  country,  nor  drink  of  their  water,  and  they  threatened 
to  shoot  them  like  dogs,  if  they  attempted  it.  It  was  with  much  diificulty 
and  danger,  that  Burckhardt  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  glimpse 
of  this  singular  city.  He  was  dis^ised  as  an  Arab,  and  passed  under  the 
name  of  Sheik  Ibrahim.  The  dimculty  and  danger  of  a  visit  to  Petra 
is  now  however  in  a  great  measure  removed  by  the  present  Pasha,  Mar 
hommed  Ali. 

From  the  custom  of  concealing  many  ancient  wells,  we  learn  the  im- 
portant fact,  that  machines  for  raising  the  water  could  not  have  been  o^ 
tacked  to,  or  permanently  placed  near  them.  As  these,  as  well  as  curbs 
or  parapets  projecting  above  the  ground,  would  have  betrayed  to  ene- 
mies and  strangers  their  location.  When  the  woman  at  Bahurim  secreted 
David's  spies  in  the  well  belonging  to  her  house,  and  "  spread  a  covering 
over  the  welFs  mouth,  and  spread  ground  corn  thereon;"  2  Sam.  xvii,  19, 
her  device  could  not  have  succeeded,  if  a  curb  had  enclosed  its  mouthy 
or  if  any  permanent  machine  had  been  erected  to  raise  the  water  from  it, 
as  these  would  have  indicated  the  well  to  the  soldiers  of  Absalom,  who 
would  certainly  have  examined  it,  because  wells  were  frequently  used 
as  hiding  places  in  those  days.  There  is  a  tradition  in  Persia  that  one  of 
the  Armenian  patriarchs,  was  concealed  several  years  in  a  well,  during 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Dioclesian  and  Maximinian ;  and 
was  *  privately  relieved  by  the  daily  charity  •of  a  poor  godly  woman.* 
Fiyer,  271. 

When  Ali  the  fourth  Caliph  of  the  Arabians,  mai'ched  with  ninety 
thousand  men  into  Syria,  the  army  was  in  want  of  water.  An  old  hermit, 
whose  cell  was  near  the  camp,  was  applied  to ;  he  said  he  knew  but  of 
one  cistern,  which  might  contain  two  or  three  backets  of  water.  The 
Caliph  replied  that  the  ancient  patriarchs  had  dug  wells  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. The  hermit  said  there  was  a  tradition  of  a  well  whose  mouth  was 
closed  by  a  stone  of  an  enormous  size,  but  no  person  kne\v  where  it  was. 
Ali  caused  his  men  to  dig  in  a  spot  which  he  pointed  out,  and  not  far  from 
the  surface,  the  mouth  of  the  well  was  foimd.* 

Where  wells  were  too  well  known  to  be  concealed,  as  those  in  the 
neighborhood  of  towns,  villages,  &c.  they  were  sometimes  secured  by 
large  stones  placed  over  them,  which  required  the  combined  strengtn 
of  several  persons  to  remove.  *  A  great  stone  was  upon  the  well's  mouth; 
and  they  rolled  the  stone  from  the  well's  mouth  and  watered  the  sheep, 
and  put  the  stone  again  upon  the  well's  mouth.'  Gen.  xxix,  2,  3.  The  Ma- 
hommedans  have  a  tradition  that  the  well  at  which  Moses  watered  the 
flocks  of  his  father-in-law,  was  covered  by  a  stone  which  required  several 
men  to  remove  it.  It  is  indeed  obvious  large  stones  only  could  have  been 
used,  for  small  ones  could  not  extend  across  the  wells,  ivhich  were  fre- 
quently of  large  diameter.  Jacob's  w^ell  is  nine  feet  across,  and  some 
were  largor  The  curb  round  the  well  Zemzem  at  Mecca,  is  ten  Jeei  in 
diameter.  "  Another  time  we  passed  an  ancient  well,"  says  Lindsay,  Let. 
10,  **  in  an  excursion  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  and  the  Dead  Seat  iti 
mouth  sealed  with  a  large  stone,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  throu^  .wUiik 
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'we  threw  a  pebble,  out  there  was  no  water,  and  we  should  have  Keen 
sorr}'  had  there  been  any,  for  our  untied  strength  could  not  have  removed 
the  st^aL" 

Notwithstanding  the  precautions  used,  shepherds  were  often  detected 
in  frau«lulently  watering  their  flocks  at  their  neighbors'  wells,  to  prevent 
which,  locks  were  used  to  secure  the  covers.  These  continued  to  be 
used  till  recent  times.  M.  Chardin  noticed  them  in  several  parts  of  Asia. 
The  wells  at  Suez,  according  to  Niebuhr,  are  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall  to  keep  out  the  Arabs,  and  entered  by  a  door  '  fastened  with  enor- 
mous clamps  of  iron.'  In  Greece  as  in  Asia,  those  yrerejincd  who  stole 
water.  When  Themistocles  during  his  banishment  was  in  Sardis,  he  ob- 
served in  the  temple  of  Cybele  a  female  fi^re  of  brass,  called  '  Hydro- 
fhorus*  or  Water  Bearer,  which  he  himself  had  caused  to  be  made  and 
dedicated  out  of  the  fines  of  such  as  had  stolen  the  water,  or  diverted  the 
stream.*  One  of  the  G-reek  emperors  of  Constantinople  issued  an  edict 
A.  D.  404,  imposing  a  fine  of  a  pound  of  gold  for  every  ouTice  of  water 
surreptitiounly  taken  from  the  reservoirs.**  And  a  more  ancient  ruler  re- 
marked that '  stolen  toaters  are  sweet.'  Proverbs,  iX|  17.  The  ancient 
Peruvians  had  a  similar  law. 

Curbs  or  parapets  were  generally  placed  round  the  mouths  of  wells  in 
the  cities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  appears  from  many  of  them  preserved  to 
the  present  time,  as  well  as  those  discovered  in  Pompeii  and  Uerculaneum. 
The  celebrated  mosaic  pavement  at  Preneste,  contains  the  representation 
of  an  ancient  well ;  by  some  authors  supposed  to  be  the  famous  fountain 
of  Heliopolis.  Montfaucon  and  Dr.  Shaw  have  given  a  figure  of  it.  Th^ 
curb  is  represented  as  built  of  brick  or  cut  stone.  Curbs  were  generally 
massive  cylinders  of  marble  and  mostly  formed  of  one  block,  but  some- 
times of  two,  cramped  together  with  iron.  Their  exterior  resembled 
round  altars.  Those  of  the  Greeks  were  ornamented  with  highly  wrought 
sculptures  and  were  about  twenty  inches  high.  Roman  curbs  were  ge- 
nerally plain,  but  one  has  been  found  in  the  street  of  the  Mercuries  at 
Pompeii,  beautifully  ornamented  with  triglyphs.  To  these  ciirbs  Juvenal 
appears  to  allude  : 

Oh!  bow  much  mora  derontlT  should  we  cling 

To  thoughts  that  hover  round  the  sacred  spring. 

Were  it  still  margined  with  its  native  green. 

And  not  a  marble  near  the  spot  were  seen.  Sat.  iii,  30   Badham. 

That  Roman  wells  were  generally  protected  by  curbs,  appears  also  from 
a  remark  of  the  elder  Pliny :  "  at  Grades  the  fountain  next  to  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  is  enclosed  about  like  a  well."  B.  ii,  97.  Dr.  Shaw  mentions  se- 
veral Roman  wells  with  corridors  round,  and  cupolas  over  them,  in  various 
parts  of  Mauritania.  Trav.  237.  Mr.  Dodwell  describes  the  rich  curb  of 
a  Corinthian  well,  ten  figures  of  divinities  being  carved  on  it.  Such  deco- 
rttions  he  says  were  common  to  the  sacred  wells  of  Greece. 

In  various  parts  of  Asia  and  Egypt,  the  finest  columns  have  been  bro- 
ken and  hollowed  out  to  serve  as  curbs  to  wells ;  and  in  some  instances, 
dw  capitals  of  splendid  shafts  may  be  seen  appropriated  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. Although  such  scenes  are  anything  but  pleasantVo  the  enlightened 
timveler,  the  preservation  of  valuable  fragments  of  antiquity  has  been  se- 
cored  by  these  and  similar  applications  of  them.  They  certainly  are  less 
to  destruction,  as  ci>rbs  of  wells,  than  when  employed,  like  the 
Corinthian  capital  of  Parian  marble,  which  Dr.  Shaw  observed  at 
<-(«;'«•&  block  for  a  blacksmith's  anvU:  Trav.  29,  30. 
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CHAPTER     VII. 

Wtflto  concluded:  DeaeripUonof  Jaeob'a  well— Of  Zemzem  in  MeccA—Of  JoMph'i  vrell  at  Cftir»— 
Rellectioni  on  well*— Oldeet  monomenu  extant— Wellf  at  Elim— Bethkheia— Coa  Stytot  HettopoMn 
— Peraepolia— Jeruayem— Troy— Ephetua— Tadmor— Mizrar--{MtfcophafiVmployed  aa  watarinf  trooflM 
-  -^tone  coffin  of  Richard  IH  uaed  as  one— Ancient  American  well*— Indicate  the  existence  in  past  tiaaa 
of  a  more  rcAoed  people  than  the  present  red  men— Their  examination  desirable— Mifht  fiinush  (lik« 
the  wells  at  Athens,)  important  data  of  former  ages 

A  description  of  some  celebrated  wells  may  here  be  inserted,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  hereafter.  JacoVa  weU,  is  one  of 
the  most  apcient  and  interesting.  Through  a  period  of  thirty-five  cen- 
turies it  has  been  used  by  that  patriarch's  descendants,  and  distinguished 
by  his  name.  This  well  is,  as  every  reader  of  scripture  knows,  near  Sy- 
char,  the  ancient  Shechemt  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  and  has  been  visited 
by  pilgrims  in  all  ages.  Long  before  the  christian  era,  it  was  g^ady  re- 
veied,  and  subsequently  it  has  been  celebrated  on  account  of  the  inter- 
view which  the  Savior  had  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  near  it.  Its  lo- 
cation according  to  l)r.  Clarke  is  so  distinctly  marked  by  the  Evangelist, 
and  so  little  liable  to  uncertainty  from  the  circumstances  of  the  well  itself, 
and  the  features  of  the  country,  that  if  no  tradition  existed  for  its  identity, 
the  site  of  it  could  hardly  be  mistaken. 

The  date  of  its  construction  may,  for  aught  that  is  known  to  the  con 
trary,  extend  far  beyond  the  times  of  Jacob;  for  we  are  not  informed  that 
it  was  digged  by  him.  As  it  is  on  land  which  he  purchased  for  a  residence, 
"  of  the  sons  of  Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem,"  and  was  in  the  vicimt^ 
of  a  Canaanitish  town ;  it  mat/  have  been  constructed  by  the  fomte* 
owners  of  the  soil,  and  probably  was  so.  The  woman  of  Samaria  when 
conversing  with  the  Savior  respecting  it,  asks  *  Art  thou  greater  than  our 
father  Jacob  who  gave  us  the  well,  and  drank  thereof  himself,  his  children 
and  cattle  V*  John,  iv,  12.  She  does  not  say  he  dug  it.  This  famous 
well  is  one  hundred  and  Jive  fett  deep^  and  nine  feet  in  diameter  ^  and  when 
Maundrell  visited  it,  it  contained  fifteen  feet  of  water.  Its  great  an- 
tiquity will  not  appear  very  extraordinary,  if  we»reflect  that  it  is  bored 
through  the  solid  rock,  and  therefore  could  not  be  destroyed,  except  by 
an  earthquake  or  some  other  convulsion  of  nature ;  indeed  wells  of  thia 
description,  are  the'  most  durable  of  all  man's  labors,  and  may,  for  aught 
we  know,  last  as  long  as  the  world  itself. 

The  well  Zcmzem  at  Mecca,  may  be  regarded  as  another  very  ancient 
one.  It  is  considered  by  Mahometans  one  of  the  three  holiest  things  in 
the  world,  and  as  the  source  whence  the  great  progenitor  of  the  Arabi 
was  refreshed  when  he  and  his  mother  left  his  father's  house.  "  She  saw 
a  well  of  water,  and  she  went  and  filled  the  bottle  with  water  and  gave 
the  lad  to  drink."  Gen.  xxi,  19.  This  well,  the  Caaba  and  the  black 
stone,*  were  connected  with  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  centuries 
before  the  time  of  Mahomet.  The  Caaba  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Abraham  and  Ishmael,  and  it  is  certain  that  tiieir  names  have  been  con* 
nccted  with  it  from  the  remotest  ages.     Diodorus  Siculus,  mentions  it-w 

*  This  stone  like  those  of  the  Hindoos  and  the  one  mentionfid  m  M^  *^ 
down  from  beavea*  and  is  probably  a  meteorite. 
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being  held  in  great  veneration  bj  the  Arabs  in  his  time.  [50,  B.  C]  The 
ceremonies  still  performed,  of  *'  encircling  tbe  Caaba  seven  times,  kissing 
the  black  stone,  and  drinking  of  the  water  of  the  well  Zemzem,"  by  tha 
pilgrims,  were  practices  of  the  ancient  idolaters,  and  which  Mahomet,  as  an 
adroit  politician,  incorporated  into  his  system,  when  unable  to  repress 
them.  The  conduct  of  the  pilgrims  when  approaching  this  well  and 
drinking  of  its  water,  has  direct  reference  to  tnat  of  Hagar,  and  to  her 
feelings  when  searching  for  water  to  preserve  the  life  of  her  expiring 
son. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  infinite  value  of  wells  in  Syria — on  the  jealous  care 
with  which  they  have  always  been  preserved — that  while  they  afforded 
good  water,  they  could  never  be  lost — that  Mecca  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  of  the  world,  the  supposed  Mesa  of  the  scriptures.  Gen.  x,  30, 
— and  that  this  well  is  the  only  one  in  the  city,  whose  waters  can  be 
drunk : — we  cannot  but  admit  the  possibility  at  least,  that  it  is  the  identi- 
cal one,  as  the  Arabs  contend,  of  whose  waters,  Ishmael  and  his  mother 
partook. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  modem  author  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
closely  examining  it ;  it  being  death  for  a  christian  to  enter  the  Caaba. 
Burckhardt  visited  the  'emple  in  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  but  we  believe 
he  had  not  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  any  particulars  relating  to  its  depth, 
&c.  Purchas,  quoting  Barthema,  who  visited  Mecca  in  1503,  says  it  is 
•* three  score  and  ten  yards  deepe,"  [210  feet,]  "thereat  stand  sixe  or 
eight  men,  appointed  to  draw  water  for  the  people,  who  after  their  seven- 
fold ceremonie  come  to  the  brinko,"  &c.  Pil.  p.  306.  In  Crichton's  His- 
tory of  Arabia,  Ed.  1833.  Vol.  ii,  218,  this  well  is  said  to  be  fifty-six  feet 
to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  curb  is  of  fine  white  marble,  five  feel 
high,  and  seven  feet  eight  inches  in  its  mterior  diameter.  In  the  317th  year  of 
the  Hegira,  the  Karmatians  slew  seventeen  thousand  pilgrims  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  Caaba,  and  filled  this  famous  well  with  the  dead  bo- 
dies;— they  also  carried  off  the  Black  Stone. 

JosEPU*s  WELL. — The  most  remarkable  well  ever  made  by  man,  is  Jo- 
seph's well  at  Cairo.  Its  magnitude,  and  the  skill  displayed  in  its  con- 
struction, which  is  perfectly  unique,  have  never  been  surpassed.  All 
travelers  have  spoken  of  it  with  admiration. 

This  stunendous  well  is  an  oblong  square,  twenty-four  feet  by  eighteen ; 
being  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  within  its  mouth  a  moderate  sized 
house.  It  is  excavated  (of  these  dimensions,)  through  solid  rock  to  the 
depth  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  where  it  is  enlarged  into  a  capa- 
cious chamber,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  formed  a  basin  or  reservoir,  to 
receive  the  water  raised  from  below,  (for  this  chamber  is  not  the  bottom 
of  the  well.)  On  one  side  of  the  reservoir  another  shaft  is  continued,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  lower,  where  it  emerges  through  the  rock  into  a 
bed  of  gravel,  in  which  the  water  is  found.  The  whole  depth,  being  two 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  feet.  The  lower  shaft  is  not  in  the  same  ver- 
tical line  with  the  upper  one,  nor  is  it  so  large,  being  fifteen  feet  by 
nine.  As  the  water  is  first  raised  into  the  basin,  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery propelled  by  horses  or  oxen  within  the  chaml}er,  t  may  be 
asked,  how  are  these  animals  conveyed  to  that  depth  in  this  tiemendous 
pit,  and  by  what  means  do  they  ascend  1  It  is  the  solution  <  f  tliis  prob- 
lem that  renders  Joseph's  well  so  peculiarly  interesting,  and  which  indi- 
cates an, advanced  state  of  the  arts,  at  the  period  of  its  construction. 

A  spiral  passage-way  is  cut  through  the  rock,  from  the  surface  of  the 
gnrana  to  the  chamber,  independent  of  the  well,  round  which  it  winds 
with  fo  gentle  a  descent,  th^t  persons  sometimes  ride  up  or  down  upoi\ 
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uses  or  mules.  It  ja  bit  feet  four  in- 
ches wide,  and  seven  feet  Cwo  inches 
faigh  Between  it  and  the  interior  of 
the  well,  a.  wall  of  rock  is  left,  to  pr»- 
vent  persons  falling;  into,  or  even  lock- 
ing do<K  n  It,  (which  in  some  cases  would 
be  equally  fatal,)  except  through  cert^ 
openings  orwindows,  by  means  of  which. 
It  IS  faintly  lighted  from  the  interior  of 
the  ■v.eM  by  this  passage  the  Bnimali 
descend,  which  drive  the  machinery  thw 
raises  the  water  from  the  lower  shaft 
into  the  reservoir  or  baain,  from  which 
tt  IS  again  elevated  by  similar  machinery, 
and  other  oxen  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  See  JigVT«.  In  the  lower  shaft,  a 
path  IS  also  cut  down  to  the  water,  bnt  as 
no  partition  is  left  between  it  and  the  well. 
It  IS  extremely  perilous  for  strangers  to 
<iescend. 

The  square  openings  represented  on 
each  side  of  the  u^pper  shail,  are  sec- 
tions of  the  spiral  passage,  and  the  «g- 
zag  lines  indicate  iti  direction.  Thia 
wheels  at  the  top  carry  ntdleos  ropei, 
the  lower  parts  of  which  reach  down 
to  the  water  j  to  these,  earthenware  v« 
ses  are  secured  by  ligatures,  see  A,  A, 
at  equal  distances  through  the  whole  of 
their  length,  so  that  when  the  machineiy 
is  moved,  these  vessels  ascend  full  of 
water  on  one  side  of  the  wheels,  dis- 
charge it  into  troughs  as  they  pass  over 
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ription  of  this  apparatuf 
n  the  chain  uf  poU. 
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celebrated  production  of  former 
1,  it  will  be  perceived,  resembles  an 
hollow  screw,  the  centre  (rf 
which  forms  the  well,  and  the  threads,  ■ 
winding  stair-case  round  it.  To  erect 
of  granite  a  flight  of  "  geometrical"  or 
"  well  stairs,"  two  or  threo  hundred  feet 
high,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
would  require  extraordinary  skill ;  al- 
though in  the  execution,  every  aid  froiO 
rules,  measures,  and  the  light  of  day, 
would  guide  the  workmen  at  every  step; 
but  to  begin  such  a  work  at  the  top, 
it  doicniDard*  by  e 


tion  aloj 
earth,  is 
especially 


1   the   dark   bowels   of  tho 
lore   arduous   undertaking, 

_  deviations  from  the  correct 

could  not  be  remedied  ;  yet  in  Jtv 
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«eph's  'Well,  the  partition  of  rock  between  the  pit  and  the  passage-way, 
«Dd  the  cnifortn  inclination  of  the  latter,  seem  to  have  been  ascertained 
Mrith  equal  precision,  as  if  the  whole  had  been  constructed  of  cut  stone  on 
tke  surface.  Was  the  pit,  or  the  passage,  formed  first;  or  were  they  simul- 
taneously carried  on,  and  the  excavated  masses  from  both  borne  up  the 
latter  1  The  extreme  thinness  of  the  partition  wall,  excited  the  astonish- 
vient  of  M.  Jomard,  whose  account  ol  the  well  is  inserted  in  the  second 
irolume  of  Memoirs  in  Napoleon's  great  Work  on  Egypt,  part  2nd,  p 
691.  It  is,  according  to  him,  but  sixteen  centimetres  thick,  [about  six  in- 
ehes!]  He  justly  remarks  that  it  must  have  required  singular  care  to 
leave  and  preserve  so  small  a  portion  while  excavating  the  rock  from  both 
sides  of  it.  It  would  seem  no  stronger  in  proportion,  than  sheets  of 
pasteboard  placed  on  edge,  to  support  one  end  of  the  stairs  of  a  modem 
built  house,  for  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  massive  roof  of  the  spiral 
passage  next  tke  weli,  has  nothing  but  this  film  of  rock  to  support  it, 
or  to  prevent  such  portions  from  falling,  as  are  loosened  by  fissures,  or 
such,  as  from  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  strata,  are  not  firmly  united 
to  the  general  mass.  But  this  is  not  all :  thin  and  insufiicient  as  it  may 
seem,  the  bold  designer  has  pierced  it  through  its  whole  extent  with  semi- 
circular openings,  to  admit  light  from  the  well :  those  on  one  side  are 
shown  in  the  figure. 

Opinions  respecting  the  date  of  this  well  are  exceedingly  various.  Po» 
cocke  thought  it  was  built  by  a  vizier  named  Joseph,  eight  hundred  years 
ago ;  other  authorities  more  generally  attribute  it  to  Saladin,  the  intrepid 
defender  of  his  country  against  the  hordes  of  European  savages,  who,  un- 
der the  name  of  crusaders,  spread  rapine  and  carnage  through  his  land. 
His  name  was  Yussef,  [Joseph.]  By  the  common  people  of  Egypt,  it 
has  long  been  ascribed  to  the  patriarch  of  that  name,  and  their  traditions 
are  often  well-founded ;  of  which  we  shall  give  an  example  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Swape,  Van  Sleb,  who  visited  Egypt  several  times  in  the 
17th  century,  says,  some  of  the  people  in  his  time,  thought  it  was  digged 
by  spirits,  and  he  adds,  "  I  am  almost  inclined  to  believe  it,  for  I  cannot 
conceive  how  man  can  compass  so  wonderful  a  work."*  This  mode  of 
accounting  for  ancient  works  is  common  among  ignorant  people,  and  may 
be  considered  as  proof  of  their  great  antiquity.  Dr.  Robertson,  in  speak- 
ing of  ancient  monuments  in  India,  remarks  that  they  are  of  such  high 
antiquity,  that  as  the  natives  cannot,  either  from  history  or  tradition,  give 
any  information  concerning  the  time  in  which  they  were  executed,  they 
universally  ascribe  the  formation  of  them  to  superior  beings.**  Some  wri- 
ters believe  this  well  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  more  scientific  people 
than  any  of  the  comparatively  modem  possessors  of  Egypt — in  other 
words,  they  think  it  the  production  of  the  same  people  that  built  the  py- 
ramids and  the  unrivalled  monuments  of  Thebes,  Dendarah  and  Ebsara- 
boul.  Lastly,  Cairo  is  supposed  by  others,  to  occupy  the  site  of  Egyp- 
tian Babylon,  and  this  well  is  considered  by  them,  one  of  the  remains  of 
that  ancient  city.  Amidst  this  variety  of  opinions  respecting  its  origin,  it 
is  certain,  that  it  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  ancient  mechanics  of  Egypt; 
and  in  its  magnitude  exhibits  one  of  the  prominent  features  which  cna- 
racterize  all  th^ir  known  productions. 

Why  was  this  celebrated  well  made  oblong?  Its  designer  had  cer- 
tainly his  reasons  for  it.  May  not  this  form  have  been  intended  to  en- 
lighten more  perfectly  the  interior,  by  sooner  receiving  and  retaining 
longer  the  rays  of  the  sun  ?     To  what  point  of  the  compass  its  longest 

•The  present  itate  of  Egypt,  by  F.  Van  Sleb.  Lon.  1678.  p.  248.    ^Indim,  Appendix 
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sides  coincide,  has  not,  that  we  are  aware  of,  been  recorded.  Should  thej 
prove  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  the  reason  sug- 
gested, may  possibly  be  the  true  one. 

Id  Ogilvy's  Afiica,  it  is  remarked  that  at  the  last  city  to  the  south  of 
£gypt,  '*  is  a  deep  well,  into  whose  bosom  the  sun  shines  at  noon,  while 
he  passes  to  and  again  through  the  northern  signs."  p.  99.  This  is  the 
same  well  that  Strabo  mentions  at  Syene,  which  marked  the  summer  sol- 
stice— the  day  was  known,  when  the  style  of  the  sun  dial  cast  no  shade  at 
noon,  and  the  vertical  sun  darted  his  rays  to  the  bottom  of  the  well.  It 
was  at  Syene,  that  Eratosthenes,  220  B.  C.  made  the  first  attempt  to 
measure  the  circumference  of  the  earth — and  to  the  same  city,  the  poet 
Juvenal  was  banished. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  ANCIENT  WELLS. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  remarked  that  an- 
cient wells  are  of  very  high  interest,  inasmuch  as  many  of  them  are  the 
only  memorials,  that  have  come  down  to  us,  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
the  world ;  and  they  differ  from  almost  all  other  monuments  of  man  in 
former  times ;  not  only  in  their  origin,  design,  and  duration,  but  above  all, 
in  their  utility.  In  this  respect,  no  barren  monument,  of  whatever 
magnitude  or  material,  which  ambition,  vanity,  or  power,  has  erected,  at 
the  expense  of  the  labor  and  lives  of  the  oppressed,  can  ever  be  com- 
pared with  them.  Such  monuments  are,  with  few  exceptions,  proofs  of  a 
people's  sufferings;  and  were  generally  erected  to  the  basest  of  our  spe- 
cies :  whereas  ancient  wells  have,  through  the  long  series  of  past  ages, 
continually  alleviated  human  woe;  and  have  furnished  man  with  one  of 
nature's  best  gifts  without  the  least  alloy. 

It  would  almost  appear,  as  if  the  divine  Being  had  established  a  law, 
by  which  works  of  pure  beneficence  and  real  utility  should  endure  almost 
for  ever;  while  those  of  mere  magnificence,  however  elaborately  con- 
structed, should  in  time  pass  away.  The  temple  of  Solomon — his  golden 
house,  ivory  palaces,  and  splendid  gardens  are  wholly  gone ;  but  the  plain 
cisterns,  which  he  built  to  supply  his  people  with  water,  remain  almost  as 
perfect  as  ever.  Thus  the  pnde  of  man  is  punished  by  a  law,  to  which 
the  most  favored  of  mortals  formed  no  exception. 

An  additional  interest  is  attached  to  several  wells  and  fountains  of  the 
old  world,  from  the  frequent  allusion  to  them  in  the  Scriptures,  and  by 
the  classical  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  In  addition  to  those  already 
named,  the  following  may  be  noticed.  When  the  Israelites  left  Egypt, 
"  they  came  to  Eli7n^  where  were  twelve  wells  of  water,  and  three  score 
and  ten  palm  trees."  Now  the  Grove  of  Elim  yet  flourishes;  and  its 
fountains  have  neither  increased  nor  diminished,  since  the  Israelites 
encamped  by  them*  Modern  travelers  in  Palestine  often  allay  their 
thirst  at  the  well  which  belonged  to  the  birth  place  of  David,  the  **  Well 
of  Bethlehem,"  whose  waters  he  so  greatly  preferred  to  all  others.  The 
inhabitants  of  Cos^  drink  of  the  same  sj)ring  which  Hippocrates  used 
twenty-three  hundred  years  ago;  and  their  traditions  still  connect  it  with 
his  name.  The  nymphs  of  Sci/ros,  another  island  in  the  Egean,  in  the 
early  ages  assembled  at  a  certain  fountain  to  draw  water  for  domestic 
uses.  This  fountain,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  exists  in  its  original  state ;  and  is 
btill  the  same  rendezvous  as  formerly,  of  love  or  of  gallantry,  of  gossip- 

•  We  are  aware  that  Dr.  Shaw— Travels,  p.  rtoO— observed  biitmn«  wells.  He  say  3  nl 
that  time,  three  of  tlicin  were  filled  up  wiUi  sand;  bul  Uie  whole  were  to  be  8«en  a 
ibort  time  previous  to  hu  visiting  Ujpwj,  and  we  believe  since. 
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ping  and  tale  telling.  Young  women  may  be  seen  coming  from  it  in 
groups,  and  singing,  with  vases  on  their  heads,  precisely  as  represented 
OD  auoient  marbles.  It  was  at  Scyroa  where  young  Achilles  was  concealed 
to  prevent  his  going  to  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  placed  among,  and  habited 
like,  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes;  but  Ulysses  adroitly  discovered  him, 
by  offering  for  sale,  in  the  disguise  of  a  pedlar,  a  fine  suit  of  armor,  among 
trinkets  for  women. 

Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the  Sun,  the  On  of  Genesis,  of  which  Joseph's 
fiither-in-law  Was  governor  and  priest,  and  whose  inhabitfl(hts,  according 
to  Herodotus,  (ii.  3.)  were  the  most  ingenious  of  all  the  Egyptians,  and 
where  the  philosophers  of  Greece  assembled  to  acquire  "  the  wisdom  of 
E^ypt,"  was  famous  for  its  fountain  of  excellent  water : — this  fountain, 
with  a  solitary  obelisk,  is  all  that  remains  to  point  out  the  place  where 
that  splendid  city  stood. 

Aqueducts,  fountains,  cisterns  and  wells,  are  in  numerous  instances  the 
only  remains  of  soiyie  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  the  ancient  world. 
Of  Heliopolis,  Syene  and  Babylon  in  Egypt ;  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Palmyra, 
Nineveh,  Carthage,  Utica,  Barca,  and  many  others ;  and  when,  in  the  course 
of  future  ages,  the  remaining  portals  and  columns  of  Persepolis  are 
entirely  decayed,  and  its  sculptures  crumbled  to  dust :  its  cisterns  and 
aqueduct  (both  hewn  out  of  the  rock)  will  serve  to  excite  the  curi- 
osity of  future  antiquaries,  when  every  other  monument  of  the  city  to 
which  they  belonged  has  perished.  The  features  of  nature,  says  Dr. 
Qarke,  continue  the  same,  though  works  of  art  may  be  done  away :  the 
'beautiful  gate'  of  the  Jerusalem  temple  is  no  more,  but  Siloah's  Foun- 
tain still  flows,  and  Kedron  yet  murmurs  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshuphat. 
According  to  Chateaubriand,  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  a  reservoir,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifly  feet  by  forty,  constructed  of  large  stones  cramped  with 
iron,  and  lined  with  flints  embedded  in  cement,  is  the  only  specimen  re- 
maining of  the  ancient  architecture  of  that  city. 

Ephesus,  too,  is  no  more ;  and  the  temple  of  Diana,  that  according  to 
Pliny  was  220  years  in  building,  and  upon  which  was  lavished  the  talent 
and  treasure  of  the  east ;  the  pride  of  all  Asia,  and  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world,  has  vanished  ;  while  the  fountains  which  furnished  the  citi- 
aeena  with  water,  remain  as  fresh  and  perfect  as  ever.  And  as  a  tremen- 
dous satire  on  all  human  grandeur,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  a  few  solitary 
marble  sarcophagi,  which  once  enclosed  the  mighty  dead  of  Ephesus, 
have  been  preserved — but  as  watering  troughs  for  cattle!^  Cisterns  have 
been  discovered  in  the  oldest  citadels  of  Greece.  The  fountains  of 
Baunarbashi  are  perhaps  the  only  objects  remaining,  that  can  be  relied  on, 
in  locating  the  palace  of  Priam  and  the  site  of  ancient  Troy.  And  the 
well  near  the  outer  walls  of  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Palmyra,  will,  in 
all  probability,  furnish  men  with-  water,  when  other  relics  of  Tadmor  in 
the  wilderness  have  disappeared.^ 

To  conclude,  a  great  number  of  the  wells  of  the  ancient  world  still 
supply  man  with  water,  although  their  history  generally,  is  lost  in  the 
night  of  time. 

•  Mr.  Addison,  in  his  journey  southward  from  Damascus,  says  the  fountain  at  Nazera, 
in  Galilee,  **  trickles  from  a  spout  into  a  marble  trough,  which  appears  to  have  been 
ao  aodent  i^arcophagus."  And  dose  hj  the  well  at  MizrOy  he  observed  fragments  of  an- 
gtlier,  wbidi  liad  been  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  We  may  add,  that  Spfed,  the  old 
Sogliah  historian,  remarks  that  the  stone  coffin  of  Richard  3d,  "  is  now  made  a  driuking 
trough  for  horses  at  a  common  Inn.**    Edition  of  1615,  p.  737. 

^  Lord  lindsay'a  Letters,  (10.)— Phil.  Trans.  Lowthorp's  Abridg.  iil,  490. 
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ANOIEVT   AMERICAN    WELLS. 

An  wo! In  arc  among  the  most  ancient  of  man's  labors,  that  are  extant 
in  iho  old  world,  might  we  not  expect  to  find  some  on  these  continents, 
rollcf*  of  thoHo  races,  who,  in  the  unknown  depths  of  time,  are  supposed 
to  hiivn  cultiviitod  the  arts  of  civilization  here?  We  might:  and  true  it  is 
that  Hinong  tho  i)roofs  that  a  populous  and  much  more  enlightened  people 
than  tho  indiaiiM  havo  ever  been,  were  at  one  time  the  possessors  of  Ame» 
rl(ui,  ancient  welU  have  been  adduced.  "From  the  highest  point  of  the 
Ohio,  nnyii  Mr.  T.  Flint,  to  where  I  am  now  writing  (St.  Charles  on  the 
MiMHoiirh  und  far  up  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  the  more  the 
country  U  explored  and  peopled,  and  the  more  its  surface  is  penetrated, 
not  only  ttn>  there  more  mounds  brought  to  view,  but  more  incontcstible 
TuarkN  of  a  nuinorous  population.  Wells,  artificiallv  walled,  dif- 
foront  Ktruoturos  of  convenience  or  defence,  have  been  found  in  evch  num- 
bern^  fl«  MO  hhtfer  to  excite  riirtotfi/y." 

Hut  Americttn  antiquities  were  so  novel,  so  unlooked  fur,  and  so  insu- 
Intod  lVon»  those  of  the  old  world,  that  learned  men  were  greatly  per- 
ploxtnl  at  Uioir  ap|H«arance ;  and  at  a  loss  to  account  for  their  origin.  This 
U  dtill,  in  a  givnt  measure,  the  case.  A  mystery,  hitherto  impenetrable, 
hang^  ovor  the  primeval  inhabitants  of  these  continents.  Who  they  were, 
luul  whoniH>  thoy  wimc,  ar©  problems  that  have  hitherto  defied  all  the  re- 
iH>aoho^  of  antiipmrians.  Nothing,  perhaps,  but  the  increasing  occupa- 
tion of  th«k  iKMl,aud  excavations  which  civilization  induces,  will  eventuailj 
dotormiuo  thi>  quostion^  whether  these  antiquities  are  to  be  attributed  to 
Ku^>|HHiu  M^ttlor«  of  tht«  sixloonth  century ;  to  the  enterprising  Scandina- 
viausk  tho  AWM  Men^  whi\  conturies  before  the  voyages  of  Columbus  and 
Uw*  i\^M«»  viAite%)  the  shores  of  New  Ens^land,  New  York  and  the 
Jor^\v«;  or  wht^lh^r  s%^me  of  them  did  not  beloi^  to  an  indigenous  or 
l\ithite  r«ii>\  whi>  inhabited)  thivsai^  pr\^ntio  regions^  in  times  when  the 
iu)^>tvslv^^  and  luamnu^lh  ain)  me9:a)iMux  wvn^  yel  in  the  land. 

N\^  \>*H>  ^\»u  ivlKxH  v^w  Ih^  mvrtad*  of  inir  species  who  have  occupied 
thi*  ^liih^  \4'th<>  ^Mh? — jvrha|vit  fK*m  times  antenwr  to  the  flood — wHhoat 
KM^'uvi*  to  km^w  *<^iut»th5i^4:  vi'  their  historv  ;  of  their  rhy^jcal  and  Intel- 
i\vt^wU  v\^Ni«tk>ii ;  ihoir  Utt)|>ua$^^  mAnr^^r*  and  arts:  ^'•1''  th*  r^rolutk^w 
thrvH^h  >*Kk^  th^\x  |\^*!i^\l;  aikI  ^wsiv^-^^jutv  v»t'  thk>^  cirvHinistiEces  which 
<^A\vs>^\  ih^^tu  Iv^  dwlA^^^v^r  I'^^ry^  ih^  |vv^<l^utv>fs  ol"  thie  tnrvser.t  red  men. 
tV"^  *vtbKvl  t*  \^t5^  \>t  ihs'  UK^  tti^twrvtrttiti:  ihiAS  evvT  ejwrvt^d  ti^e  hamaii 
uuiKt  u  i>t  vVA\iU:\\i  t\^  ^rvv^Sv."  the  uuh«  ;hH  licy:  5*fcsa:M23v  and 
Vi^\\^  \NtW*^  <\l^e^\'i^v^l  vH^r  :!»Ar\vi-s«^  tc«5  v>«5?'  v*c'  :h!«f  tt.x^i?c  oovxHi*  ard 

>*\»^  ;jCt^W  K^  At\*iv*^t   >ifc\^vx  ;H  *.> W  /.ru«4  4a.Vy/»  TT*  V" '*.*:>  ^  r:;-:|:fe3  li 
i\\v.i'>,\^  t\**fe^  A  si  ^>-.'ifcr  c.\Attv.J.>;fci.v>»  or"  Vv-^N'iiUt  >*yi  y^       T"***.  CLfcrte  sav% 
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^'ho  spent  eight  years  among  those  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri,  and  another  gentleman  who  had  long  been  east  of  the 
Kocky  mountains,  among  the  Flat  Heads,  and  other  tribes  towards  the 
Pacific,  both  inform  us  that  the  wild  and  untutored  Indians  never  haye 
recourse  to  wells.  They  in  fact  have  no  need  of  them,  as  their  villages 
are  invariably  located  on  the  borders  or  vicinity  of  rivers.  In  some  cases 
of  suffering  from  thirst  while  traveling,  they,  in  common  with  other  sava- 
ges, sometimes  scrape  a  hole  in  sand  or  wet  soil,  to  obtain  a  temporary 
supply. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

Ancient  methods  of  raising  water  firom  wells :  Inclined  planes^Stalrs  within  wells :  In  Mesopotamia 
— Abyssinia— Hlndortan^Persia—Jndea — Qreece — ^Thrace— England — Cord  and  backet :  Used  at  J»- 
•ob's  well — bjr  Uie  patriarchs— Mahomet— In  Palestine — IndlA— Alexandria— Arabian  Vixier  drawing 
water — Oaca— Hercnlaneam  and  Pompeii— Wells  within  the  booses  of  the  latter  city — Aleppo — ^Tjro 
— C^rthi^e — deanthes  the  *  well  Drawer*  of  Athens,  and  snccessor  of  Zeno— Democritas — Plantos 
— Asoleptades  and  Menedemns— Cl^em  pole — Soman  cisterns  and  cement— Ancient  modes  of  pori- 
fying  water. 

We  are  now  to  examine  the  modes  practised  by  the  ancients,  in  ob- 
taining water  from  wells.  When  the  first  simple  excavations  became  so 
&T  deepened,  that  the  water  could  no  longer  be  reached  by  a  vessel  in 
the  hand,  some  mode  of  readily  procuring  it  under  such  circumstances 
would  soon  be  devised.  In  all  cases  of  moderate  depth,  the  most  simple 
and  efficient,  was  to  form  an  inclined  piane  or  passage,  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground  to  that  of  the  water ;  a  device  by  which  the  principal  ad- 
vantages of  an  open  spring  on  the  surface  were  retained,  and  one  by  which 
domestic  animals  could  procure  water  for  themselves  without  the  aid  or 
attendance  of  man.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  one  of  the 
primitive  methods  of  obtaining  the  liquid,  when  it  was  but  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  was  most  likely  impercep- 
tibly introduced  by  the  gradual  deepening  of,  or  enlai^ing  the  cavities  of 
natural  springs,  or  artificial  excavations. 

But  when  in  process  of  time,  these  became  too  deep  for  exterior  pas- 
sages of  this  kind  to  be  convenient  or  practicable,  the  wells  themselves 
were  enlarged,  and  stairs  or  steps  for  descending  to  the  water,  constructed 
within  them.  The  circumstances  recorded  in  Genesis,  xxiv.,  induce  us  to 
believe  that  the  wells  at  which  Eliezer,  the  steward  of  Abraham,  met  Re- 
becca, was  one  of  these.  When  the  former  arrived  at  Nahor,  he  made 
hb  camels  "  to  kneel  down  without  the  city  by  a  weU  of  water,  at  the 
time  of  the  evening  that  women  go  out  to  draw  water:  and  Rebecca 
came  out  with  her  pitcher  upon  her  shoulder— and  she  went  down  to  the 
well,  and  filled  her  pitcher  and  came  up^  Had  any  machine  been  attached 
to  this  well,  to  raise  its  water,  or  had  a  vessel  suspended  to  a  cord  been 
used,  she  could  have  had  no  occasion  to  descend.  It  therefore  appears 
that  the  liquid  was  obtained  by  immersing  the  pitcher  in  it,  and  in  order 
to  do  this,  the  persons  *•  went  down'  to  the  water.  That  this  well  was 
Dot  deep,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Rebecca  drew  water  suffi- 
cient to  quench  the  thirst  of  ten  camels,  for  it  is  said,  she  supplied  theni^ 
*^  till  they  had  done  drinking ;"  a  task  which  no  young  female  could  have 
accomplislied  in  the  time  implied  in  {he  text,  if  this  well  had  been  even 
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sioderatelj  <jfeep,  and  one  which  under  all  circumstances  was  a  laborious 
performance ;  for  these  animals  take  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water  at  a 
lime,  sufficient  to  last  them  from  ten  to  twenty  days.  Eliezer  might  well 
wonder  at  the  ingenuous  and  benevolent  disposition  of  Rebecca,  and  ever  j 
reader  of  the  account  is  equally  surprised  at  his  insensibility,  in  permitting 
her  to  perform  the  labor  unaided  by  himself  or  his  attendants. 

Wells  with  stairs  by  which  to  descend  to  the  water,  are  still  common. 
The  inhabitants  of  Arkeko  in  Abyssinia,  are  supplied  with  water  from  six 
wells,  which  are  twenty  feet  deep  and  fifteen  in  diameter.  The  water  is 
collected  and  carried  vp  a  broken  ascent  by  men,  women  and  children.* 
Fryer  in  his  Travels  in  India,  p.  410,  speaks  of  "deep  wells  many  fathom 
under  ground  with  stately  atone  stairs.^^  Joseph's  well  in  Egypt  is  another 
example  of  stairs  both  within  and  without.  Bishop  Heber  observed  one 
in  Benares  with  a  tower  over  it,  and  a  "steep  flight  of  steps  for  descend- 
ing to  the  water."  Forrest,  in  his  Tour  along  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna, 
says,  "  near  the  village  of  Futtehpore,  is  a  large  well,  ninety  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, with  a  broad  stone  staircase  to  descend  to  the  water,  which 
might  be  about  thirty  feet."  Mr.  Forbes,  in  his  Oriental  Memoirs,  re- 
marks that  many  of  the  Guzzerat  wells,  have  steps  leading  down  to  the 
water;  while  others  have  not."  In  a  preceding  page,  we  quoted  a  passage 
from  Ward's  History  of  the  Hindoos  to  the  same  efiect.  Tavemier, 
•peaking  of  the  scarcity  of  water  in  Persia,  says,  of  wells  they  have  a 
great  many,  and  he  describes  one  with  ste[)s  down  to  the  water. **  "We 
passed  a  large  and  well  built  tank,  with  t too  flights  of  steps  descending  into 
it,  at  the  opposite  angles,  possibly  the  pool  of  Hebron,  where  David 
hanged  the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth."^^  The  fountain  of  Siloam  is  reached 
by  a  descent  of  thirty  steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock. 

The  small  quantity  of  water  furnished  by  some  wells,  rendered  a  de- 
scent to  it  desirable,  and  hence  it  was  often  collected  as  fast  as  it  appeared, 
by  women  who  often  waited  for  that  purpose.  "  That  which  pleased  me 
most  of  all,"  says  Fryer,  p.  126,  "was  a  sudden  surprise,  when  they 
brought  me  to  the  wrong  side  of  a  pretty  square  tank  or  well,  with  a  wall 
of  stone  breast  high ;  when  expecting  to  find  it  covered  with  water,  look- 
ing down  five  fathom  deep,  I  saw  a  clutter  of  women,  very  handsome, 
waiting  the  distilling  of  the  water  fn)m  its  dewy  sides,  which  they  catch 
in  jars.  It  is  cut  out  of  a  black  marble  rock,  up  almost  to  the  top,  with 
broad  stops  to  go  down,  Mr.  Addison  in  his  '  Journey  Southward  from 
Damascus,'  says,  "  at  the  fountain  near  D'jenneen,  the  women  used  their 
hands  as  ladles  to  fill  their  pitchers."  This  scarcity  of  water,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  scooping  it  up  in  small  quantities,  are  referred  to,  by  both  sacred 
and  profane  authors.  "  They  came  to  the  pits  and  found  no  water,  they 
returned  with  their  vessels  empty."  Jer.  xiv,  3.  "There  shall  not  be 
found  of  it  a  sherd,  [a  potter's  vessel,]  to  take  fire  from  the  hearth,  or  to 
take  water  out  of  the  pit," — that  is,  to  scoop  it  up  when  too  shallow  to 
immerse  a  vase  or  pitcher  in  it.  Isaiah,  iii,  14.  St.  Peter  speaks  of  wells 
'without  water,'  and  Hosea,  of  '  fountains  dried  up.'    • 

"  The  water  nymphs  lament  their  empty  mus."     Ond,  MetL  ii,  278. 

The  inhabitants  of  Libya,  where  the  wells  often  contain  little  water,  ''draw 
it  out  in  little  bucket*,  made  of  the  shank  bones  of  the  camel."^ 

Wells  with  stairs  are  not  only  of  very  remote  origin,  but  thej  ftppew 
to  have  been  used  by  all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  They  were  commoii 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.^    The  well  mentiQP^d  o'  ^        ii|«^  cf. 
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whid)  W8  havt  spoken  in  a  previous  chapter,  has  steps  whioh  lead  down 
to  the  water"  Tba  well  for  the  puriHcation  of  worshippers,  in  the  tern- 
pie  of  Isis,  in  Pompeii,  has  a  descent  by  steps  to  the  water>  The  wells 
of  Tbnwe,  had  generally  a  covered  flight  of  steps."  Ancient  wells  of 
similar  oonrtruotion  are  still  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  There 
is  one  near  Hempstead,  Eng.  for  the  prntectioD  of  whit^  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 

Such  wella,  probably  gave  rise  to  the  beautiful  circular  stun  ao  com- 
mon  in  old  towers,  and  still  known,  as  'well  stairs.' 

In  Galveston,  (Texas,)  and  other  parts  of  America,  where  there  are  ns 
flpr'mgs,  cisterns  ere  sunk  in  the  sand  between  hillocks,  into  whioh'the 
•ui&ee  water  drains,  and  steps  are  formed  to  lead  down  to  JL 
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However  old  and  numerous  wells  with  stairs  within  them  may  be, 
most  of  the  ancient  ones  were  constructed  without  tbem ;  hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  mode  of  raising  the  water.  From  the  earliest  ages,  a 
vessel  itupotded  to  a  card,  has  been  used  by  all  nations — a  device  more 
nraple  and  more  extensively  employed  than  any  other,  and  one  which  waa 
undoubtedly  the  germ  of  the  most  useful  hydraulic  machines  of  the  an- 
cients, as  the  chain  of  pots,  chain  pump,  &c  That  a  cord  and  bucket 
were  used  to  raise  water  from  Jacob's  well,  nineteen  centuries  ago,  ic 
evident  from  the  account  of  the  interview,  which  the  Savior  had  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria  at  it.  "  Then  cometh  he  to  a  city  of  Samaria,  called 
Sichar;  now  Jacob's  well  was  there,  and  Jesus  being  wearied  sat  on  the 
well ;  and  there  cometh  a  woman  of  Samaria  to  draw  water  ;  Jesus  saitli 
unto  her,  give  me  to  drinlt."  Had  any  machine  been  attached  to  this  well 
at  that  time,  by  which  a  traveler  or  stranger  could  raise  it,  he  could  have 
procured  it  for  himself ;  and  as  he  was  thirsty,  he  probably  would  have 
done  BO,  withoat  wuting  for  any  one  to  draw  it  fur  nim  ;  but  the  reason 
why  he  did  not,  is  subsequently  esplained  by  the  woman  hersvlf ;  who, 
in  replying  to  one  of  his  remarks,  the  meaning  of  which  she  misappre- 
hended, said  "Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to  dram  ailk,  and  the  well  is  de^p." 
Ibis  well,  as  already  remarked,  is  one  hundred  and  five  feel  deep.  Hence 
at  that  period  every  one  can-led  the  means  of  raising  the  water  with  him. 
No.  9.  of  the  illustrations,  is  a  representation  of  the  woman  of  Samaria 
drawing  water.  It  is  from  a  Greek  illuminated  manuscript  of  the  12th 
«eDtury,  from  D'Agincourt'a  Storia  Dell'Arte. 

It  is  still  the  general  practice  in  the  east,  for  any  one,  who  goes  to 
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draw  water,  to  carry  a  vessel  and  cord  with  him.  a  custom  which  without 
doubt,  has  prevailed  there  since  the  patriarchal  ngeit.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Mahomet,  whose  testimony  on  such  a  subject  is  unexceptionable. 
He  was  an  Arab — a  people  who  pride  themselves  on  the  preservation 
of  the  customs  of  their  celebrated  ancestors,  Abraham,  Ishmael,  and 
Job.  In  his  account  of  Joseph's  deliverance  fVom  the  pit,  into  which  his 
brethren  had  cast  him,  (and  which  many  commentators  believe  was  a 
well,  which  at  the  time  contained  little  or  no  water,)  he  says :  '^  Certain 
travelers  came,  and  sent  one  to  draw  water,  (who  went  to  the  well  in 
which  Joseph  was,)  and  he  let  down  his  hucket^^  &c.  Koran,  chap.  xiL 
This  account  is  perfectly  consistent  with  that  of  Moses.  Josephus,  also, 
seems  to  have  believed  it  to  be  a  well :  '*  Reubel  took  the  lad  and  tied 
him  to  a  cord,  and  let  him  down  gently  into  the  pit,  for  it  had  no  water 
in  it,'*''     Antiq.  B.  ii.  3. 

At  3  o'clock,  (says  Mr-  Addison  in  his  ^^Jottmey  Southward  from 
Damascus,^')  we  rode  to  a  well  (in  approaching  Cana  of  Galilee)  in  a 
field,  where  an  Arab  was  watering  his  goats.  There  was  a  long  stone 
trough  by  the  side  of  the  well,  and  this  was  filled  with  water  by  meana 
of  a  leathern  bucket  attached  to  a  rope,  which  the  Arab  carried  about 
with  him,  for  the  convenience  of  himself  and  his  herds.  It  was  just  such 
a  scene  as  that  described  in  Genesis :  "  And  behold  a  well  in  the  field,  and 
lo,  there  were  three  flocks  of  sheep  lying  by  it,  for  out  of  that  well  they 
watered  their  flocks,  and  a  ereat  stone  was  upon  the  well's  mouth. 
Among  the  ruins  of  Mizra,  in  the  great  plain  of  Jezreel,  the  same  traveler 
observes :  "  Surprised  at  the  desolate  aspect  of  the  spot,  I  rode  with  mjr 
servant  to  a  well  a  few  yards  distant,  where  two  solitary  men  were 
watering  their  goats,  by  means  of  a  leathern  bucket  attached  to  a  rope; 
and  dismounting,  J  sat  on  the  stone  at  the  well's  mouth."  Mr.  Forbes, 
afler  a  residence  of  many  years  in  Asia,  said  he  *^  did  not  recollect  any 
wells  furnished  with  buckets  and  ropes  for  the  convenience  of  strangers ; 
most  travelers  are  therefore  provided  with  them ;  and  halcarras  and  reli- 
gious  pilgrims  frequently  carry  a  small  brass  pot  aflixed  to  a  long  string 
for  this  purpose," 

In  ancient  Alexandria,  where  the  arts  were  cultivated,  and  science 
flourished  to  an  extent  perhaps  unequaled  in  any  older  city,  water  was 
drawn  up  from  the  cisterns,  with  which  every  house  was  provided,  with 
the  simple  cord  and  bucket.  This  city  was  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Nile:  it  was  admitted  into  vaulted  reservoirs  or  cisterns,  which  were 
constructed  at  the  time  the  foundations  of  the  city  were  laid  by  Alexander. 
They  were  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  water  for  a  whole  year,  being 
filled  only  at  the  annual  inundation  of  the  river,  through  a  canal  made  for 
the  purpose.  Apertures  or  well  openings,  through  which  the  water  was 
raised  from  these  reservoirs,  are  still  to  be  seen.  '*  Whole  lines  of  ancient 
streets  are  traceable,"  (says  Lord  Lindsay,  Travels,  Letter  2.)  "  by  the 
wells  recurring  every  six  or  seven  yards:  by  which  the  contiguous  houses, 
long  since  crumbled  away,  drew  water  from  the  vast  cisterns  with  which 
the  whole  city  was  undermined." 

"  Every  house,"  says  Rollin,  "  had  an  opening  into  its  cistern,-  like  the 
mouth  of  a  well,  through  which  the  water  was  taken  up  either  in  buckets 
or  pitchers."  It  may  be  said,  this  last  quotation  is  not  conclusive,  since 
it  does  not  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  bucket  was  elevated — by  a 
windlass?  a  pulley  1  or  by  the  hand  alone?  We  have  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  it  was  by  the  latter.  The  pavement  of  the  old  city  is  from  ten 
to  thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  modem  streets,  and  excavations  are 
Crequently  made  by  the  Pasha's  workmen^  for  the  stones  of  the  old  pave* 
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ment  and  of  the  buildings.  In  this  manner  the  marble  mouths  of  the 
vaulted  reeervoii-s  or  cisterns  are  frequently  brought  to  light ;  St,  John's 
Egypt,  vol.  i.  8 :  and  they  invariably  exhibit  traces  of  the  ropes  used  for 
raising  the  water.  Grooves  are  found  worn  in  them,  (by  the  ropes)  to  the 
depth  of  two  inches,  and  such  grooves  are  often  numerous  in  each  curb  or 
mouth.  Dry  wells  are  built  over  some  of  these,  and  continued  to  the 
level  of  the  present  streets.  Through  them  the  inhabitants  still  draw 
water  from  the  ancient  reservoirs;  and  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was 
raised  from  them  when  the  Ptolemies  ruled  over  the  land.  A  person  in 
raising  the  bucket,  stands  at  a  short  distance  from  the  curb  or  mouth,  and 
pulls  the  rope  horizontally,  or  nearly  so,  towards  him.  In  this  way,  the 
rope  rubs  against  the  top  and  inside  of  the  curb,  and  in  time  wears  deep 
grooves  in  it,  such  as  are  found  in  the  ancient  ones  just  mentioned. 
Sometimes,  in  order  to  avoid  the  friction,  and  consequent  loss  of  power 
and  wear  of  the  ropes,  the  person  drawing  would  stand  on  the  edge  of  the 
curb,  so  as  to  keep  the  cord  clear ;  but  the  practice  is  too  perilous  ever 
to  have  been  general.  It  is,  however,  practised  occasionally  "by  the 
Hindoos. 

El  Makin,  the  Arabian  historian,  says  that  Moclach,  the  Vizier  of  Rhadi, 
who  was  deprived  of  his  right  hand  and  his  tongue,  and  was  confined  in 
a  lower  room  of  the  palace,  where  was  a  well ;  and  having  no  person  to 
attend  him,  he  drew  water  for  himself,  pulling  the  rope  with  his  left  hand, 
and  stopping  it  with  his  teeth,  till  the  bucket  came  within  his  reach. 
This  was  in  the  tenth  century.  Martigny's  History  of  the  Arabians,  vol. 
iv.  7.  The  wells  on  the  road  to  Gaza,  noticed  by  Mr.  Stephens,  had  their 
upper  surfaces  formed  of  marble,  which  he  observes  had  many  grooves 
cut  in  it,  "apparently  being  worn  by  the  long  continued  use  of  ropes  in 
drawing  water."     Incidents  of  Travel,  vol.  ii.  102. 

That  the  same  mode  of  raising  it  was  adopted  in  the  public  wells  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is  evident  from  those  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii ;  and  from  discoveries  made  in  the  latter  city,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  was  practised  in  obtaining  water  from  the  wells  and  cisterns  of 
private  houses.  This  is  a  very  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  our 
subject,  as  it  shows  conclusively  that  the  pump,  if  used  at  all  by  the 
Romans  in  their  private  houses,  it  was  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  In 
1834,  besides  theatres,  baths,  temples,  and  other  public  buildings,  eighty 
houses  had  been  disinterred.  These  were  found  to  be  almost  uniformly 
provided  with  cisterns,  built  under  ground  and  cemented,  for  the  collection 
of  rain-water.  Each  of  these  has  an  opening,  enclosed  in  a  curb,  through 
which  the  water  was  drawn  up.  These  are  generally  formed  of  a  white 
calcareous  stone,  on  which  are  to  be  seen  deep  channels,  (Pompeii,  vol.  i. 
88,)  like  those  on  the  mouths  of  the  Alexandrian  cisterns,  and  produced 
from<he  Siime  cause — the  friction  of  the  ropes  used  in  drawing  the  water. 
The  hypcethrum.  says  Sir  William  Gell,  in  his  description  of  the  house 
of  the  Dioscuri,  in  this  case  served  as  a  compluvium ;  receiving  the  water 
which  fell  from  the  roof,  and  transmitting  it  to  a  reservoir  below,  to  which 
there  is  a  marble  mouth  or  puteal,  exhibiting  the  traces  of  long  use,  in  the 
furrows  'worn  by  the  ropes,  by  which  the  water  was  drawn  up.  Pompei- 
ana,  vol.  ii.  27. 

The  great  variety  of  buildings  to  which  wells  and  cisterns  having  their 
curbs  thus  worn  were  attached,  show  that  this  mode  of  raising  water  was 
nearly  universal  in  Pompeii.  The  simple  cord  and  bucket  was  equally 
used  in  the  palace  of  the  qua^tor,  and  the  humble  dwelling  of  the  privatia 
citizen.  It  was  by  them,  the  priests  drew  water  for  the  uses  of  the 
.temples,  and  mechanics  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts.     Bakers  thus 
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raised  water  for  their  kneading-troughs,  from  cisterns  or  wells  under  the 
floor  of  their  shops.  Three  bakers'  shops,  at  least,  have  been  found,  and 
all  of  them  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation:  their  mills,  ovens,  knead- 
ing-troughs,  flour,  loaves  of  bread,  (with  their  quality^  or  the  bakers' 
names  stamped  on  them,)  leaven,  vessels  for  containing  water,  and  their 
reservoirs  of  the  latter,  &c.,  have  been  discovered,  so  as  to  leave  almost 
nothing  wanting  to  perfect  our  knowledge  of  this  art  among  the  Romans. 
It  is  pn)bablo  that  wells  wore  not  infreqiient  in  the  interior  of  the  houses 
in  Pompeii,  for  another  one  was  discovered  in  the  house  of  a  medical 
man,  as  presumed  from  chirurgical  inatrumentfi  found  in  it.* 

Tlie  custom  of  Roman  bakers  having  wells  or  cisterns  within  their 
houses,  continued  to  modem  times.  When  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sd- 
ences  of  France,  undertook  in  the  last  century,  the  noble  task  of  public 
ing  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  useful  arts,  with  a  view  to  their  universal 
diffusion  and  perpetuity — the  baker  is  represented  drawing  water  from 
a  well,  under  the  floor  of  his  shop,  and  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that 
practised  by  his  predecessors  of  Pompeii.**  London  bakers  also  had  welb 
in  their  cellars,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  probably  still  have  them  to 
some  extent 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Aleppo,  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  drew 
water  from  their  cisterns  or  subterraneous  reservoirs,  and  also  from  their 
wells,  with  which  *  almost  every  house^  was  provided,  with  a  cord  and 
bucket  in  the  same  manner  as  the  EgA'ptians  of  Alexandria ;  and  so  do 
the  inhabitants  of  iSbor,  which  occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Tyre,  a  town 
which  contained  in  181(>,  according  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  eight  hundred 
stone  built  houses,  most  of  which,  he  observes,  had  wells.  Ancient  Car- 
thage was  built  like  Alexandria,  upon  cisterns — a  common  practice  of 
old.  ITie  modern  inhabitants  of  Arzew,  the  ancient  Arsenaria,  as  observed 
by  Dr.  Shaw  in  his  Travels,  dwell  in  the  old  cisterns,  as  in  so  many 
hovels ;  the  water  from  which,  was  doubtless  drawn  in  fvirmer  times,  by 
the  simple  ci>rd  and  bucket — the  finirersal  implement^  still  used  through- 
out Egxpt,  Palestine, Syria.  Asia  Minor,  Persiiv.  Hindostan,  and  generally 
thrv>ugh  all  the  east  This  primeval  device  for  niising  water,  has  been 
usoii  in  all  age^  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  so  used,  to  the  end  of 
time. 

An  interesting  circumstance  is  reooiJod,  respecting  an  individual,  who, 
from  his  ixx*u|vation  in  ancient  Athens,  was  named  the  *  Well-Drawer,* 
which  may  bore  bo  noticed,  Tliis  was  ClcAnthes,  a  native  of  Lydia,  who 
wont  to  .\thons  as  a  wrestler,  about  300  B,  C  and  acquiring  a  taste  for 
philosoj>hy  there,  detonnined  to  place  himself  under  the  tuition  of  some 
eminent  philos^^phor,  althvnigh  he  p^^ssossjed  no  more  than  four  drachma^ 
or  si\t\  -two  cents !  lie  beoAme  a  disciple  ot  Zt^no,  and  that  he  might  have 
loisxm*  to  .ittond  \\w  schtH>ls  of  philost^phy  in  the  day-time,  he  drew  water 
by  night>  as  a  i\>nuuon  lalv>rer  in  the  public  gardens.  For  several  years 
ho  was  NO  vorv  jVH>r»  that  ho  wnMe  the  he^ds  of  his  masier'^s  lectures,  on 
Ih^uon  M\t\  sholK  for  watu  of  money  to  buy  belter  materials ;  at  last,  some 
Athenian  oiti/ens  oK^^rviug,  that  thoujjh  he  apjvArevi  strong  and  healthy, 
ho  h:»»l  no  visible  nuvius  of  subsi>tonv\\  sumn^oned  him  In^fone  ifie  Areo- 
JviiJUn ai\vMNlit\i;  to  a  law  K^riMwcii  lI^^nl  tho  Kg\ptians,to  give  an  account 
of  his  nu-umor  of  livinjr,  I'jvMt  this  ho  priviuiwi  the  gardener  for  whom 
ho  drin>  water,  and  a  N>>Nn>an  fy\r  y^hm^  he  grinmd  me,'i!.  as  witnesses  to 
prove  that  ho  »ut\j*ivtts|  by  tho  ]aK>r  of  his  hands.     "Hie  judgt*.  we  are 


•  lrf^«NliY«>r'«  All*.  ^  i.  ^^*3^.     ^  lVMmi|MKV>*  »V*  .\rr*  <^  Metuck  Paris,  1T61.  Artds 
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told,  trere  so  much  struck  with  admiration  of  his  conduct,  that  they  or- 
dered ten  iTittME,  [one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars]  to  be  puid  him  out  of  the 
public  treasury. 

The  conduct  of  Oeanthes  explains  the  secret  of  the  great  celebrity  of 
many  ancient  philosm)hers,  and  !^bows  the  only  means  by  which  erainenco 
in  any  department  of  human  knowledge  can  be  aojuired :  viz.  by  industry 
and  pertevertmet.  Besides  his  poverty,  which  of  itself  was  sufficient  to 
paralyze  the  efTorta  of  most  men,  he  wa«  so  slngukrly  dull  in  apprehen- 
Hon,  that  his  fellow  disciples  used  to  call  him  the  ats  ;  but  resolution  and 

S plication  raised  him  above  them  all,  made  him  a  complete  master  of 
3  stoic  philosophy,  and  qualified  him  as  a  successor  of  the  illustnous  Zeno. 
Democritus  beautifully  expressed  the  same  sentiment,  by  representing 
IVuthas  bid  in  the  bottom  of  a  well;  to  intimate  the  difliculty  with  wfai(£ 
d>e  is  found. 

Ads]<^us  to  the  conduct  of  Cleanthes,  was  that  of  Plaulua,  the  poet, 
who  being  reduced  from  competence  to  the  meanest  poverty,  hired  him- 
aelf  to  a  baker  as  a  common  laborer,  and  while  employed  in  grinding 
com,  exercised  his  mind  in  study.  The  same  may  be  remarked  of  Ascte- 
[nades  and  Menedemus,  two  Grecian  philosophers,  who  were  both  so 
poor,  that  at  one  period,  they  hired  themselvea  as  bricklayer's  la&orert, 
and  were  employed  in  carrying  mortar  to  the  tops  of  buildings.  Ascle- 
piades,  was  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  thus  engaged,  but  his  companion  "hid 
himself  if  he  saw  any  one  passing  by."  AlAenaui,  says  they  were  at 
one  time  summoned,  like  Cleanthes,  before  the  Areopagites,  to  account 
for  their  manner  of  living — when  they  requested  a  miller  to  be  sent  for, 
who  testified  that  "  they  came  every  night  to  his  mill,  where  they  labored 
and  gained  two  drachma." 

No.  8,  in  the  lost  engraving,  represents  a  modem  Greek  female  drawing 
water.  It  is  from  a  sketch  of  Capo  D'fatrias'  bouse.  See  the  Westminster 
Beviev  for  Septembw,  1838. 


CIBTBRtr    POLK. 

This  simple  implement,  may  be  thought  too  in- 
significant to  deserve  a  particular  notice,  but  as  it 
is  extensively  used  in  ourmin-water  cisterns,  and 
is  no  modem  device,  we  are  unwilling  to  pass  it. 
It  was  known  to  the  Romans.  Pliny  expressly 
mentions  it,  when  speakiug  of  various  modes  of 
watering  gardens.  He  says  water  is  drawn  from 
awellor  tank,"by  plain  poles,  hooks  and  buckets," 
B.  (ix,  4 ;  and  that  it  was  a  domeiiic  implement  iu 
old  times  as  at  present,  in  raising  water  from 
cisterns,  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of  some  of 
the  /took)  at  Pompeii,  Lard.  Arts,  &c,  i,  205. 
Having  mentioned  the  rain  water  cisterns  of  the 
Romans,  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  were  as 
commi'n  in  Pompeii  as  they  are  in  this  city,  every 
house  having  been  furnished  with  one. 

As  Pliny's  account  of  these  cisterns  may  he 
useful  to  some  mechanics,  especially  masons,  we 
shall  make  no  apology  for  inseiting  it.  "Hie 
walls  were  lined  with  strong  cement,  formed  of 
five  parts  of  sharp  sand,  and  two  of  quicklime 
mixed  with  flints ;  the  bottom  being  pared  with 
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the  same,  and  well  beaten  with  an  iron  rammer."  B.  xxxvi,  23.  Holland'a 
Trans,  llie  composition  of  this  cement,  differs  from  that  which  Dr. 
Shaw  siiys  has  been  used  in  modem  times  in  the  east;  and  which  he 
thinks  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ancients.  He  says  the  cisterns  which 
were  built  by  Sultan  hen  Eglib^m  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis, 
arc  equal  in  solidity  with  the  famous  ones  at  Carthage,  continuing  to  this 
day  (unless  where  they  have  been  designedly  broken,)  as  firm  and  compact, 
as  if  they  were  just  finished.  The  composition  is  made  in  this  manner : 
they  take  two  parts  of  wood  ashes,  three  of  lime,  and  one  of  fine  sand, 
which  after  being  well  sifled  and  mixed  together,  they  beat  for  three 
days  and  nights  incessantly  with  wooden  mallets,  sprinkling  them  alter- 
nately and  at  proper  times,  with  a  little  oil  and  water,  till  they  become 
of  a  due  consistence.  This  composition  is  chiefly  used  in  their  arches, 
cisterns  and  terraces.  But  the  pipes  of  their  aqueducts,  are  joined  by 
beating  tow  and  lime  together,  with  oil  only,  without  any  mixture  of  water. 
Both  these  compositions  quickly  assume  the  hardness  of  stone,  and  sufier  no 
water  to  pervade  them.     Trav.  286.     • 

If  the  Romans  wished  to  have  water  perfectly  pure,  they  made  two 
and  sometimes  three  cisterns,  at  different  levels ;  so  that  the  water  suo- 
cessively  deposited  the  impurities  with  which  it  might  be  charged. 
From  this  we  see  that  the  recent  introduction  of  two  cisterns  for  the 
same  purpose,  in  some  of  our  best  houses,  is  a  pretty  old  contrivance. 
It  in  fact  dates  far  beyond  the  Roman  era.  The  famous  cisterns  of  So- 
lomon are  examples  of  it.  Rain-wat«r  was  frequently  boiled  by  the  Ro- 
mans before  they  used  it.  Pliny  xxxi,  3.  This  was  also  an  ancient  prac- 
tice among  older  nations.  Herodotus,  says  the  water  of  the  Choaspes, 
which  was  drunk  by  the  Persian  kings,  was  previously  boiled,  and  kept 
in  vessels  of  silver.     B.  i,  188. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

Tho  Pnlloj :  Its  origin  unknown — Used  in  the  erecUon  of  ancient  balldings  and  in  ships — Ancient 
one  found  In  E^ypt— Probably  first  used  to  raise  water— Not  extensively  used  in  ancient  Qreclan  wolls : 
Cause  of  thlrt — UihmI  Id  Mrcca  and  Japan— Led  to  the  employment  of  animals  to  raise  water — Simple 
mode  of  adapting  th(*m  to  this  purpose,  in  tlie  ca«t.  Pulley  and  two  buckets:  Used  by  the  Anglo 
BaKon^  Nonnana,  Ac— Itnlinn  mode  of  raising  water  to  upper  floors — Deragu1ier*s  mode— 8elf-Ml> 
Ing,  or  gaining  and  loelng  bnckets — Marquis  of  Worcester— ITeron  of  Alexandri*— Bobeit  Flndd*- 
Lever  bucket  engine — Bucket  ofBolognft— Materialu  of  ancient  buckets. 

PULLEY   AND   SINGLE    BUCKET. 

We  now  roino  to  tho  period  when  some  of  the  simple  machines,  or 
mechanical  powers,  as  they  are  improperly  named,  were  applied  to  raiae 
water.  When  this  first  took  place,  is  unknown  :  That  it  was  at  an  early 
stage  in  tho  progress  of  tho  arts,  few  persons  will  doubt;  but  the  time  M 
as  uncertain,  as  that  of  the  invention  of  those  admirable  oontrivanoei 
for  transmitting  and  modifying  forces.  It  was  among  the  devicet  bj 
which  tho  famous  structures  of  antiquity  were  raised ;  and  EffyptiMl  1% 
ginoors  under  tho  Pharaohs,  were  undoubtedly  acquainted  with 
combinations  of  it  now  known.  Had  Vitruvius  neither  '  "" 
mentiouod  its  applications,  a  circumstance  which  oocarra^  "^^ 
Cleopatru\s  lifo,  would  have  sufficientlv  proved  \\f^ 
erection  ot' elevated  buildings  under  the  JPtolemia* 
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to  avoid  &Uing  into  tbe  hands  of  Octavius,  took  refuge  in  a  very  high 
tower,  Bcceasible  only  from  above.  Into  this,  she  and  her  two  maids, 
drew  uj)  Antony,  (who  had  given  himself  a  fatal  wound,)  by  means  of 
ropes  and  puilies,  which  happened  to  be  there,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
stones  to  the  top  of  the  building.  But  the  pully  was  an  essential  re- 
quisite in  the  sailing  vessels  of  ^ypt,  India,  and  China,  in  the  remotest 
ages.  Neither  trading  ships,  nor  tbe  war  fleets  of  Sesostris,  or  previous 
warriors  could  have  traversed  the  Indian  ocean  without  this  appendage  to 
laise  or  lower  the  sails,  or  quickly  to  regulate  their  movements  by  hat 
liards.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  says  Mr.  Wilkinson,  "were  not  ignorant 
of  thu  pulley."  The  remains  of  one  have  actually  been  disinterred,  and 
are  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Leyden.  The  sides  are  of  athvl 
or  tamarisk  wood,  the  roller  of  fir:  part  of  the  rope  made  of  lee/ or  fibroa 
of  the  date  tree,  was  found  at  the  same  time.  This  relic  of  former  times, 
it  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  drawing  water  from  a  well.  Its  date  is 
mceruun. 

TTiere  are  reasons  which  render  it  probable  that  the  tingle  pulley,  was 
devised  to  nuse  water  and  earth  from  wells,  and  probability  i^i  all  that  can 
ever  be  attained  with  regard  to  its  origin.  But  may  not  the  pulley  have 
been  known i«/ors  wells t  We  think  not,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 
1,  Most  barbarous  people  have  been  found  in  possession  of  some  of  the 
latter,  but  not  of  the  former ;  and  in  the  infancy  of  the  arts,  man  has  in 
■11  ages,  had  recourse  to  the  same  expedients,  and  in  the  same  order.  2. 
Wells  are  not  only  of  the  highest  antiquity,  but  they  are  the  only  known 
works  of  n>an  in  early  times,  in  which  the  pulley  could  have  been  rt- 
fMrvi^  or  applied.  3.  The  impurtunoe  of  water  in  those  parts  of  Asia 
where  the  I'urmer  generations  of  men  dwelt,  must  have  urged  them  at  an 
«arjy  period  to  facilitate,  by  the  pully,  the  labor  of  raising  it.  That  it 
preceded  the  inventioDof  ships,  and  the  erection  of  lofty  buildingsof  stone, 
b  all  but  certain,  but  for  what  purpose,  except  for  raising  water,  the  pul- 
ley could  have  previously  been  required,  it  would  be  difficult  to  divine. 
Itseems  to  have  been  the  first  addition  made  to  those  primitive  imple- 
ments, the  cord  and  bucket;  and  when  once  adopted,  it  naturally  led,  as 
wo  shall  find  in  the  sequel,  to  the  most  valuable  machine  which  the  an- 
cients employed.  By  it  the  friction  of  the  rope 
in  rubbing  against  the  curb,  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  a  portion  of  the  power  expended  in  raising 
the  water,  were  avoided,  and  by  it  also  a  bcnetici^ 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  power  was  attained : 
instead  of  being  exerted  in  an  ascending  direction, 
as  in  Nos.  8  and  9,  it  is  applied  more  conveniently 
and  efficiently  in  a  descending  one,  as  in  the  ligure. 
Notwithstanding  the  obvious  ad  vant^es  of  using 
the  pulley,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  cot  exten- 
sively used  in  the  public  wells  of  the  ancients,  ex- 
I  tept  in  those  from  which  the  water  was  raised  by 

-  oxen.     No  example  of  its  use  has  occurred  in  the 

d  Bndut.  wells  of  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii.     Nor  does  it 

appear  to  have  been  employed  to  any  great  extent 

■T  ths  Gr«eks;  for  with  them,  a  vessel  by  which  to  draw  water,  was  as 

■^■nr  a  utensil  to  their  mendicants,  as  to  the  modem  pilgrims  and 

'of  Alia.    Tlie  poorest  of  beggars,  Aristophanes'  Telepheus,  had  a 

'^■Daada  bucket,  although  it  leaked,     lliis  custom,  there 

"Mnl,  and  cord  to  draw  water,  shows  that  no  per- 

hni  to  their  public  wells,  which  would  have  beea 
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the  case  had  the  pulley  been  used.  If  such  had  been  the  custom,  neither 
the  mendicant  Telepheus,  nor  Diogenes,  the  philosopher,  would  have  car- 
ried about  with  them  vessels  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  partial  rejection  of  the  pulley  by  the 
Greeks  in  raising  water,  when  its  introduction  would  have  materially  di- 
minished human  labor.  It  certainly  did  not  arise  from  ignorance  of  itt 
advantages,  as  their  constant  application  of  it  to  other  purposes  attests ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  they  adopted  it  to  some  extent  in  raising 
water  from  the  holds  of  their  ships,  in  common  with  the  maritime  people 
of  Asia.  It  was  indeed  used  in  some  of  their  wells,^  but  only  to  a  limi- 
ted extent.  The  principal  reason  for  not  employing  it  in  public  wells,  was 
probably  this — With  it  a  single  person  only  could  draw  water  at  a  time^ 
while  without  it  numbers  could  lower  and  raise  their  vessels  simulta*- 
neously,  without  interfering  with  each  other.  In  the  former  case,  alter- 
cations would  be  frequent  and  unavoidable ;  and  the  inconvenience  of 
numbers  of  people  waiting  for  water  in  warm  climates  a  serious  evil.  The 
rich,  and  those  who  had  servants  would  always  procure  it,  while  the  poor 
and  such  as  had  no  leisure,  would  obtain  it  with  difficulty.  The  larye  dii- 
ameter  of  their  wells  and  those  of  other  nations,  it  would  seem,  was  solely 
designed  to  accommodate  several  people  at  the  same  time.  These  mer 
sons  it  is  admitted  do  not  apply  to  the  private  wells  and  cisterns  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  in  which  the  pulley  might  have  been  used ;  bnt 
those  people  followed  the  practice  of  older  nations,  and  from  the  great 
number  of  their  slaves,  (who  drew  the  water)  they  had  no  inducement  or 
disposition  to  lessen  their  labor. 

A  bucket  suspended  over  a  pulley,  is  still  extensively  used  in  raiaiiig 
water  from  wells  throughout  the  world.  The  Arabians  use  it  at  the  weU 
Zemzem ;  the  mouth  of  which,  is  ^'  surrounded  by  a  brim  of  fine  while 
marble,  Hve  feet  high,  and  ten  feet  in  diameter ;  upon  this  the  persona 
stand,  who  draw  water  in  leathern  buckets,  attached  to  pulleys^  an  iron 
railing  being  so  placed  as  to  prevent  their  falling  in."^ 

Apparatus  precisely  similar  to  the  figure  in  No.  1 1,  are  used  by  the  Ja- 
panese and  other  Asiatics.     Montanus^  Japan,  294. 

The  pulley  has  but  recently  given  place  to  pumps,  in  workshops  and 
dwellings,  and  in  these  only  to  a  limited  extent— being  confined  chiefly 
to  a  few  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  In  France  and  England, 
it  was  a  common  appendage  to  wells  in  the  interior  of  houses,  durins  the 
last  century ;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  still  extensively  used  throughout 
Spain,  Portugal  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  very  common  in  thk 
country,  and  also  in  South  America. 

But  the  grand  advantage  of  the  pulley  in  the  early  ages  was  this ; — ^by 
it  the  vertical  direction  in  which  men  exerted  their  strength,  could  be  di- 
rectly changed  into  a  horizontal  one,  by  which  change  animals  could  be 
employed  in  place  of  men.  The  wells  of  Asia,  frequently  varying  from 
two  to  three,  and  even  four  hundred  feet  in  depth,  obviously  requited 
more  than  one  person  to  raise  the  contents  of  an  ordinary  sized  vessel :  and 
where  numbers  of  people  depended  on  such  wells,  not  merely  to  sup- 
ply their  domestic  wants,  but  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  the  substi- 
tution of  animals  in  place  of  men,  to  raise  water,  became  a  matter  almost 
of  necessity,  and  was  certainly  adopted  at  a  very  early  period.  In  em- 
ploying an  ox  for  this  purpose,  the  simplest  way,  and  one  which  deviated 
the  least  from  their  accustomed  method,  was  merely  to  attach  the  end  of 
the  rope  to  the  yoke,  afler  passing  it  over  a  pulley  fixed  sufficiently 
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higli  above  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  then  driving  the  animal  in  a  direct 
line  from  it,  and  to  a  distance  equal  toils  depth,  uhen  the  bucket  charged 
vith  the  liquid  would  be  raised  from  the  bottom.  This,  the  most  direct 
wid  efficient,  waa  (it  is  believed,)  the  identical  mode  adopted,  and  like 
other  devices  of  the  ancients,  it  is  still  continued  by  their  descendants  ia 
Africa  and  Asia.  Its  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  moderns,  may  be 
learned  &om  the  fact,  that  it  is  adopted  in  thi«  and  other  cities  for  raising 
coals,  &C.  from  the  holds  of  ships ;  for  which  and  similar  purposes,  it  has 
been  in  use  for  ages  in  Europe.  It  has  also  been  used  to  work  pumps, 
the  further  end  of  the  rope  beiDg  attached  to  a  heavy  pistoQ  workmg  m 
a  very  long  chamber  or  cylinder. 


Mo.  IS.    AncleDI  ind  Hodt 


Hiis  was  probably  one  of  the  first  operations,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  obvious,  where  human  labor  was  superseded  by  thnt  of  animals,  and 
in  accomplishing  it,  the  pully  itself  was  perhaps  discovered.  This  mode 
b  common  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  India — through  all  Hindostan,  and  various 
other  parts  of  the  east.  Mr.  EJlphinstone  mentions  a  large  well  under  the 
walls  of  the  fort  at  Bikaneer,  from  fiflcen  to  twenty-two  feet  in  diameter, 
ud  three  hundred  feet  deep.  In  this  well  four  large  buckets  are  used, 
«sch  (bus  drawn  up  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  and  all  worked  at  the  same  time. 
When  any  one  of  them  waa  let  down,  "  its  striking  the  water,  made  a  noise 
like  a  great  gun."  But  simple  as  this  mode  of  raising  water  by  animals 
b,  it  is  capable  of  an  improvement  equally  simple,  though  not  perhaps  ob- 
vious to  general  readers.  It  was  not  however  left  to  modem  mechanicians  to 
diicorer,  but  is  one  among  hundreds  of  ancient  devices,  whose  origin  is 
loat  in  the  remoteness  of  time.  It  is  this — Instead  of  the  animal  receding 
from  the  well  on  level  ground,  it  is  made  to  descend  an  inclintd  plant,  so 
that  the  weight  of  its  body  contributes  towards  raising  the  load.  This  is 
diaracteristic  of  Asiatic  devices.  At  a  very  early  period,  the  principle 
of  eofnbining  the  veighl  of  men  and  animals  with  their  musculnr  energy, 
h  propelling  machines,  was  adopted.  We  shall  meet  with  other  exam- 
^of  it. 

PUU-KT    AKD    TWO    BUCKIia. 

The  addition  of  another  bucket,  so  as  to  have  one  .at  each  end  of  the 
npe,  was  the  next  step  in  the  pn^ress  (<f  improvement ;  and  although  so 
Hmple  a  device  may  appear  too  obvious  to  have  remained  Ion);  unper- 
■eiviBd,  and  one  which  required  no  stretch  of  intellect  to  accomplish,  it 
«M  one  of  no  small  importance,  since  it  etfected  what  ia  seldom  witnessed 
b  [ffactical  mechanics — a  saving  both  of  time  atid  labor.  Tlius,  by  it, 
0w  mxpty  veoMl  dMcraded  and  became  filled,  as  uie  other  waa  elevated, 
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(wlihoii'.  thn  i'ii|Mtn'liture  of  any  additi'mal  time  and  I&bor  to  lower  it,  a> 
wllh  l)i<i  hiiikI'i  Iiiick'it,)  while  itn  weight  in  detceoding,  contributed  towwds 
ntiaiiifc  lliir  i1mrf{t*d  otie. 

'llii'iM!  nilvHiitngt'tt  were  not  the  only  results  of  the  simple  additioa  of 
niKillifr  liiichct ;  though  Xhey  were  probably  all  that  were  anticipated  by 
tliM  luilhor  at  thn  time.  It  really  Jmparted  &  new  feature  to  thn  apparatus, 
luiil  (iiji-  wliMi  naturally  li-d  to  the  development  of  that  great  machine,  in 
wliii'li  liTiiiinatM)  all  thn  improvements  of  the  older  mechanics  on  the 
|>r1niltiv(i  m'Tii  and  Inicltct — and  In  which,  modern  ingenuity  has  added — 
liiilhitiK  vit:  TMK  iNnLiHR  chain  or  poth — indeed  nothing  more  waa 
tlii-ii  wantinic,  liut  ^>  unite  the  two  ends  of  the  rope  together,  and  attach 
It  iMHiiliiT  lit  ilH  vcuh-In  to  it,  at  equal  distancea  from  each  other,  through  the 
wluilii  of  iiH  length,  and  tho  machine  just  named  was  all  but  complete. 


Tbf-  Au)itii  Saxima  uwd  two  buokoU  hooped  with  iron,  one  at  nA 
>')»d  t»f  a  I'hain  which  pasjird  over  a  pulley.*  And  in  the  old  Norman 
MHtli^  water  WAS  niiKsl  by  the  umo  mraus.  In  one  of  the  ttqtt  or  tomv  ■, 
olill  ivmitinii^;.  orhioh  wm  buili  W  tiundulph.  biibop  of  Hodiester,  in 
tlto  rolj^iis  of  ihe  t^lnl)ue^^^  and  \Villiam  Kufua,  the  mode  of  eleTatiw 
\iw  wal.'i-  i*  oh\ii*«s,  •■  Kor  water,  then-  was  a  well  in  the  very  auddi 
of  tlie  )>arii!i.w«M7.'.-  it  «:»<  aU''  made  to  gii  through  the  whole  wall,  from 
lbi>  Miomof  thct.^werupirtlhe  wry  lemd^^  (i.  e.  ihe  roof )  and  on  ev«y 
fliv^r  «.-i\>  small  aA'^es  in  the  waV,." forroinp  a  communioaiJon  betwe«B 
tho  iM|v  ol"  iho  **11,  and  the  wreral  ajiartmeots,  m  that  by  a  pnll^, 
«Ml<'r  wa^  <N^inmunii«:e.l  e\ery  vher«\.  An3  in  Newcastle,  a  amilar 
tow.-i-  ovLbit*  the  same  de»kv  f.>r  o'.itainlitj  xht  w^w:  -a  rematkabta 
)<\',]%t  iwA  «hi,'h  aiv^tM  branobr!  .>i:i  v4t^-  btiautjfijlly  on  eadi  ride,  in. 
I'l.ui^.)  >  t^iiNv  ^that  is.  the  OiV'ilit^^ui ^i-c.  ivf  ;hc  weli.^  wbidi  condiietad 
wat.-  fivm  i!>e  «<•',;,"'■  li  aptxiar*  u-.  haTc  b«<n.  in  lie  middle  acea,  tba 
tui.F<ii-ii^  r-n.-il-v  :■•  wvl.ine  xiivi*  <«.;hlr.  Jhe  walscif  lowers,  that  in  OMa 
of  v:,^v  ih.-  *n:fT  i-:i^hl  n.->t  ^<o  .-■.:;  .-^T.  t>  war  the  aame  in  aariy 
K."i .'  iV.'  .'Sivi,.:  «a''  w:-.-ci  -e."  l-i  >  .Wr>  wpV.  at  ibe  fi»ot  of  lie  TV- 
ivi-:  Kvi..  •:.' '"l.vih  ^  vtrt^  »!•?*■  .iTi'^^  :i,-,->:irh  Ml  aranwalgroore 
o    -.'sw.^-.-    >«.»,-  -  I h,-  -.vl. f     Th,-  ,i,i,.:iV  r.n.'fce;  i*  xiV.  wed  in  inns  k 

V  X  ■  ;.v  -.A  >,-  v  VI  11,1  ■*■».-.  ::  'ii.'  1 ,  y  1  •tii.-*  a  TWTiwr.  in  tbe  ujiper abatj 
.•^  *  K»i;-fc>  «",•  '-.  *v-%,-  .;>i;.,Tw  :v-  ":hf  »-i".  ,-ir  nicom.  (wliehiagBB. 
o-»  ■»    -  ;'•■■  .\M-  ■;  1  s-.\  ^  D.-.^*  »-fc:^-  •  !:h.ir;  bcini;  fibliffid  to  deaeoDd. 

O".-  ,'■■■,.  «  N  -,1-j;  :-,i;  -..^.■-  ..-  ,  -r  s.  f.xi^  jI-.  -Ae  h.-m»  abore  *• 
«-ii»,*.-»   ,      i,"   i:.i;v^'   j^-.'iy^  .1-  :ui»iap,-,  ai».".  ihr  olhrt  rai3  in  tlte  gratKi, 
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on  the  farther  «de  of  tiie  well  and  in  n  line  with  its  centre  as  in  No.  15. 
A  ring  which  slides  easily  over  the  wire  is  secured  to  the  handle  of  the 
bucket,  to  which  a  cord  is  also  attached  and  passes  over  a  pulley  fixed 
above  the  window.  Thus  when  the  cord  ia  slackened,  the  bucket  de- 
scends along  the  wire  into  the  water, 
1  when  filled  is  drawn  up  by  a  por- 
at  the  window.  (Kitchens  in  the 
'  hoDRes  of  Italy,  like  those  of  London 
and  Paris  are  oflen  on  the  upper  floors.) 
"  This  mode  of  raising  water  to  the  up- 
.  per  stories  of  houses  ia  practised  in  Ve- 
nice and  some  other  towns  in  Italy."* 
Weare  not  acquainted  with  the  origin  of 
this  device.  From  the  circumstance  of 
'  the  ancient,  (as  well  as  the  modem)  in- 
hftbilants  of  Asia,  Greece,  Italy,  &c. 
having  had  jets  d'eau  and  tanks  of  wa- 
ter in  the  centre  of  their  court-yards, 
it  is  possible  that  this  mode  of  raising 
water  to  the  upper  floors  of  dwellings, 
may  be  of  ancient  date.  It  was  in  use 
in  the  16th  century,  and  is  described  in 
Serviere's  collection,  from  which  the 
figure  is  taken.''  In  the  same  work  are 
devices  for  raising  water  in  buckets  to 
the  tops  of  buildings  by  pullers,  ropes, 
&c.,  moved  hy  water  wheels. 

Of  modem  devices  fur  raising  water 
with  the  pulley  and  bucket,  the  most  efficient  is  said  to  be  that  of  Dr. 
Desaguliers.  After  passinsj  the  rope  over  a  pulley,  he  suspended  to  its 
nd  a  fi^me  of  wood  on  which  a  man  could  stand — -the  bucket  at  the  other 
.Old  was  made  heavier  than  this  frame,  and  therefore  descended  of  itself. 
Hw  length  of  the  rope  w.'^s  such,  that  when  the  bucket  was  at  the  bottom, 
the  frame  was  level  wiUi  the  place  to  which  the  water  was  to  bo  raised. 
As  aoon  as  the  budcet  was  filled  with  water,  for  the  admission  of  which 
a  bole  was  made  in  its  bottom,  and  covered  by  a  flap  or  valve,  a  man 
whoae  weight  exceeded,  (with  the  frame)  that  of  the  bucket  and  water, 
stepped  upon  the  frame,  and  sunk  down  with  it  to  the  bottom,  and  con- 
■Mjuently  raised  the  bucket  of  water  to  the  required  height,  when  a  hook 
eatcbed  in  a  hasp  at  the  side  of  the  bucket,  turned  it  over,  and  discharged 
ita  eoDtenta  into  the  reservoir.  As  sooa  as  the  bucket  was  empty,  the 
mm  M  tbe  bottom  stepped  off  the  frame  and  ran  up  a  Qight  of  stairs  made 
far  lbs  purpose,  to  the  place  whence  he  descended  ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
tks  bucket  being  heavier  than  the  frame,  descended  to  the  water,  and  was 
ipin  raised  by  the  same  process. 

Socb  ft  device  ia  well  enough  for  philosophical  experiment,  but  is  cer- 
tifailj  not  adapted  for  practical  purposes.  Simple  as  it  may  appear, 
Ikere  are  requisites  necessary  to  its  efficient  application,  which  in  common 
pnetioB  are  nnattaiDable. 


•  OtAafwiaamef  oAa  CsnnuU,  lul?.  Ac    Edinbargfa.  ISSO.  i,  4S1. 

^BacDcO  DVnmgu  CnriRix  de  Hstliflnaliqiie  et  da  UedauiaiN,  on  Dnieriptioa 
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BELr-AcnNO,  OR  aAiiriiia  and  lobiho  bdokits. 
In  the  Initur  pnrt  of  the  10th,  or  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  a  ma- 
(Uiiu  fur  mlHing  wut«r,  wim  in  use  in  Italy,  which  ia  entitled  to  particular 
notice,  ON  nuuoLint  of  ita  being  alleged  to  be  the  firet  ana  of  the  kind 
which  watt  lelfactin^  ;  and  in  that  respect,  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
niutivfl  *  l<*iri!  F)ii);ino'  itself.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  .described  by 
Si'hottiia  in  liis  TVc/mia  CurvMa.  According  to  Moxon,  his  description 
was  tiiki'ii  from  inio  in  actual  operation  at  "a  nobleman's  bouse  at  Basil." 
(Meoh.  I'ow.  107.)  But  Bolidor,  says  thefirstone  who  put  Bucbathingin 
axctiiiliiin,  wanfiii'unimo  Finugio,at  Rome  in  ltil0;  although Schottus  bad 
liHiH  boloi'e  oiWrt I'nJ  an  engine  for  this  purpose,  Moxonbas  given  a  figure 
and  do!«-rijiIi»n  of  one,  but  without  naming  the  source  from  whence  be  ob- 
tained i( :  ho  fiavs  it  wan  "  maiU  at  RoiM,  iu  the  convent  of  St.  Maria  da 
Viotoria  :  the  li'itscr  bucket  did  contain  mora  than  a  whole  urn  of  water, 
iariTe,)  but  bef^tre,  while  they  used  leaser  buckets, 
s."  It  would  seem  that  it  waa  to  one  of  these 
'  Roman  Engines,'  that  the  Marqnis  of  Worces- 
ter refi'rr^,  in  the  21st  proposition  of  his  Cen- 
tury of  Inventions  :  "  How  to  r«ise  water  con- 
stantly with  two  bucketa  only,  day  and  nigh^ 
vilhout  an^  oOier  fiirrt  thia^  itnMnwu>tion,wa^ 
not  so  much  as  any  force,  wheel  or  sucker,  nor 
ni(irc  pulleys  ihan  one,  on  wluch  the  oord  or  chain 
roUcth,  uiih  a  bucket  baten^  at  each  end. 
lliis  i  confess  I  have  seen  and  learned  of  tb« 
great  maihoniatician  Claudius,  his  studies  at 
AiNW,  he  havini:  made  a  preoent  thereof  unto  a 
ranlinal,  and  I  dosire  not  to  own  any  other  meo'a 
inventiiii)s,liulif  letdown  any,  to  nominate  likfr' 
wise  the  invenior," 

The  machine  described  by  Uoxon,  is  encoin- 
'.HTiyl  with  iivi  many  appendages  for  popular 
:;:!!-;ration — i:*  c«s.'ntial  parts  will  be  under- 
>:  •■.!  ;>v  lb.'  aoi^'uiiMnying  diwcram,  from  Ha- 
I  ':u  no's  Traill'-  KJcn-ontairv  des  MacbiDes,  Parta, 
!>H»  (>vi-r  a  pu^ioy  S,  are  sv^pended  two 
V.  «-t.  ><  A  A!:.i  B.  <•(  i:retiual  dimen^ons.  Tka 
~'  .■  i-.-1'iu'IVi  is  libido  beavier  dian  A  vbenboth 
.:■.  !■:.»,  L .;:  "  ihvr  wHen  tbft  are  Sled.  It 
^  -v.  ',\\\  :>>  ;»  Si'  V}  tb^m  pan  of  the  wmt^ 
:"  ;  \  !iu-  -;•  ■  ;v  ;  .-r  r>i~>*Tv-tir  E.  into  lie  cistern 
v'-  As  ;i^  sv,  .i';'.-T  Vaikcl  B.  by  its  nperiw 
iT»\;;\.  .•<•*!.■<-■■,■«  i.-.5,>  E.  \a  ft^  OTTalre  in  ita 
■-;;.■■'.  ».irv-. ;:  r^;  th<  waiei.^  :l  (Viseooentlr 
". -,-  A  ■  :,'  :V  Tvosu.t  w-ri«i«t*>J  in  tke 
ii;---,  .\  viv  y,  iat£  iViKTtr*  nier  ft^yn  the 
■-..--,=;■   rV   .\,;^  .-^Sw  Vj- Kr«  <^  «hidi 

...  ,  .,,"•.....  . ,  ,     T'r.;  -iTWT-  V>»^\t■l  lien  pre- 

■     ,— '.i.-s  .-.-ivv   -..:  :.■  O  »■■.;  R  j.:  ;>■*■  sune 

-    .    ;,■     V    .  :':VT-  (vipi  ii  7-   »ii«  ibe 

v-.\ ,.,-, !  ..;-.■     <  i>  i'',  ,-i';i  JiTt'  "<3  .■-tiK-Ts  «c  ^he 

-■•■r.  >v  ,  ..■■lW  ::'.\:-:-k  >•'•■- •■fy-T^-t.-Jxm  ax 

i\.  V.    ■,-■■■...  ■:t\     TV  ^*;■*  ,v  iu,ii":«  u*»|. 
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centre  of  gravity.  As  soon  as  both  vessels  are  emptied,  B  again  pre- 
ponderates, and  the  operation  is  repeated  without  any  attendance,  as 
long  as  there  is  water  in  E  and  the  apparatus  continues  in  order. 

In  Moxon^s  machine,  the  vessels  were  filled  by  two  separate  tubes  of 
anequal  bore ;  the  orifices  being  covered  by  valves,  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  water  while  the  buckets  were  in  motion ;  these  valves  were 
opened  and  closed  by  means  of  cords  attached  to  the  buckets.  The  efflux 
through  F  in  the  figure,  may  easily  be  stopped  as  soon  as  A  begins  to  de- 
scend, by  the  action  of  either  bucket  on  the  end  of  a  lever  attached  to  a 
valve,  or  by  other  obvious  contrivances.  The  water  discharged  from  A, 
runs  to  waste  through  some  channel  provided  for  the  purpose.  The^ 
machines  are  of  limited  application,  since  they  require  a  fall  for  the  de- 
scent of  A,  equal  to  the  elevation  to  which  the  liquid  is  raised  in  B.  They 
may  however  be  modified  to  suit  locations  where  a  less  descent  only  can 
be  obtained.  Thus,  by  connecting  the  rope  of  B  to  the  periphery  of  a 
]arg&  wheel,  while  that  of  A  is  united  to  a  smaller  one  on  the  same  axis, 
water  may  be  raised  higher  than  the  larger  bucket  falls,  but  the  quantity 
raised  will  of  course  be  proportionately  diminished. 

In  Serviere's  Collection,  a  Gaining  and  Losing  Bucket  Machine  is  de- 
scribed. Another  one  was  invented  in  1725,  by  George  Gerves  an  Eng- 
lish carpenter,  who  probably  was  not  aware  that  he  had  been  anticipated 
by  continental  mechanics  upwards  of  a  century  before.  He  erected  one 
in  Buckinghamshire,  which  was  much  approved  of  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Beighton,  Desaguliers,  Switzer,  and  others.  Mr.  Beighton,  who  drew  up 
a  description  of  it,  observes  that  it  was  so  free  from  friction,  that  ^*  it  is 
likely  to  continue  an  age  without  repair ;  and  Dr.  Desaguliers  on  insert- 
mff  an  account  of  it  iji  his  Experimental  Philosophy,  vol.  ii,  461,  says, 
*'thls  engine  has  not  been  out  of  order  since  it  was  first  set  up,  about  fif- 
teen years  ago."  Notwithstanding  these  favourable  testimonials,  it  has 
£illen  into  disuse.  It  was  much  too  complex  and  cumbersome,  and  of  too 
limited  application  ever  to  become  popular. 

The  principle  of  self  action  in  all  these  machines  is  no  modem  discovery, 
for  it  was  described  by  Heron  of  Alexandria,  who  applied  it  to  the  open- 
ing and  closing  the  doors  of  a  temple,  and  to  other  purposes.  The  mo- 
tive bucket  when  filled,  descended  and  communicated  by  a  secret  cord 
the  movement  required,  and  when  its  contents  were  discharged  (by  a  si- 
phon similar  to  the  one  figured  in  the  Clepsydra  of  Ctesibius,  in  our  fiAh 
book,)  it  was  again  raised  by  a  weight  at  the  other  end  of  the  cord,  like  the 
bucket,  in  the  last  figure.  See  De  NaturoB  Simla  seu  technica  macro- 
oosmi  liistoria,  by  Robert  Fludd,  (the  English  Rosicrucian.)  Oppenheim, 
1618,  pp.  478  and  489,  where  several  similar  contrivances  are  figured — 
hence  the  device  is  much  older  than  has  been  supposed.  Perhaps  the 
best  modification  of  the  ^Gaining  and  Losing  Bucket^  is  Francini's,  a  de- 
leription  of  which  may  be  seen  in  our  account  of  the  Endless  Chain  of 
Pots. 

A  lever  machine  described  by  Dr.  Desaguliers  may  here  be  noticed.  "  A  A, 
(No.  17,)  are  two  spouts  running  from  a  gutter  or  spring  of  water,  into  the 
two  buckets  D  and  E.  D  containing  about  thirty  gallons  and  being  called 
the  loting  bucket,  and  E  the  gaining  bucket,  conUiining  less  than  a  quarter 
part  of  D,  as  for  example  six  gallons.  D  E,  is  a  lever  or  beam  movable 
about  the  axis  or  centre  C,  which  is  supported  by  the  pieces  F  F,  be- 
tween which  the  bucket  D  can  descend  when  the  contrary  bucket  E  is 
raised  up,  D  C,  is  to  C  E,  as  one  is  to  four.  G  L  is  an  upright  piece, 
through  the  top  of  which  the  lever  K  I  moves  about  the  centre  L, 
^nineCifflea  resting  on  the  prop  H,  and  sometimes  raised  from  it  by  \ht 
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pressure  of  the  arm  C  E  on  the  end  I.  The  bucket  D  when  empty,  has 
Its  mouth  upwards,  being  suspended  as  above  mentioned.  The  end  D 
with  its  bucket  is  also  lighter  than  the  end  with  the  bucket  E,  when  both 
are  empty.  By  reason  of  the  different  bore  of  the  spouts,  D  is  filled  al. 
most  as  soon  as  E,  and  immediately  preponderating,  sinks  down  to  D, 
and  thereby  raises  the  contrary  end  of  the  lever,  and  its  bucket 
up  to  the  cistern  M,  into  which  it  discharges  its  water ;  but  immediately 
the  bucket  D  becoming  full,  pours  out  its  water,  and  the  end  of  the  lever 
E  comes  down  again  into  its  horizontal  situation,  and  striking  upon  the 
end  I  of  the  loaded  leaver  I  K,  raises  the  weight  K,  by  which  means  the 
force  of  its  blow  is  broken.  If  the  distance  A  B  or  fall  of  the  water  be 
about  six  feet,  this  machine  will  raise  the  water  into  the  cistern  M  twenty 
four  feet  high.  Such  a  machine  is  very  simple  and  may  be  made  in  any 
proportion  according  to  the  fall  of  the  water,  the  quantity  allowed  to  be 
wasted,  and  the  height  to  which  the  water  must  be  raised." 


KokR    G«lBiM«Mi 


**  Some  years  ago,'' Dr.  DosaguHers  continues,  ''a  gentleman  showed  me 
a  nvnlol  of  such  an  engine  varying  something  from  this,  but  so  con- 
trived as  to  stop  the  nnuiing  of  the  water  at  A  A,  when  the  lever  D  K 
b«^\  to  move.  He  told  me  he  had  set  up  an  engine  in  IrtUmd  which 
rai;»ed  aUnit  half  a  hog^i^head  v^f  water  in  a  minute^  forty  feet  h^h,  and 
did  not  v\)«rt  fv^Y  shillings  a  year  to  keep  it  in  repair,  and  that  it  was  not 
rerv  exj^isive  to  s^^t  up  at  tii^,"     Rxperimentai  Philosophy,  vol.  i,  78. 

ihere  is  a  sin^Ur  historical  fiict  cvHinected  with  the  use  of  backets  to 
rais*  water  tKmx  wells,  which  will  serve  K>  cvHxolude  this  part  of  the  sub- 
jeei.  K\t»rY  per^^n  kiK^ws,  that  war  between  nalioos  has  often  arisen 
tK>ni  the  mo*t  tridiixg  causes;  >ikhe«  thiHisands  of  human  beings,  alike 
i|ptK>r«nt  ami  XunvKX^U  \>t*  its  vMrigtn^  hin>d  by  its  authi^vr^  armed  with 
marv^^^rous  wesn^xHv^  aini  iJKNi*ssantly  exerviseNi  in  the  use  of  them,  ar^ 
marshaled  iixtv>  the  ^fe<»eiK>e  W'  a  siniUr  h^>ci4 ;  when  K>th  heins  stimu 
Ut«>d  bv  ittdan\iiyf  avMwsse*,  and  v^Aea  exettea  b*  arvlent  spints,  destroy 
#aeh  v>ther  like  iufuriate^  l^^^njt!  Then  atWr  vHie  partv  i*  ov^rvvme,  the 
other  iK^^vin^  iu  the  sUi^ter,  hail  thvir  Uvfcdcr  a  4<n\  a:  d  tK>t  ikffrB. 
<i«M«ill\  dv^  that,  which  (W<kW  wxHiKi  shi^M^-r  K*  th-tik  v  r— rij.  rvtvm 
tWks  K^  the  bett^ti  C^mw»^  v>f  nwifc,  Rvr  having  e«ahi<>i  :h<£a  iht»tod^ 
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stroy  their  species ;  and  to  produce  an  amount  of  misery,  as  evinced  in  the 
shrieks  of  the  wounded-^the  agonies  of  the  dying— the  unutterable 
pangs  of  widows,  and  the  untold  sufferings  of  orphans — that  would  suffice 
to  draw  tears  from  demons !  And  all  this  for  what?  Why,  at  one  time,  accord- 
ing to  Tasso,  and  it  is  degrading  to  our  nature  to  repeat  it,  because  some 
thieves  of  Modena  stole  a  b  ucket  belonging  to  ap  ublic  loell  of  Bologna  !  This 
fatal  bucket  is  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Modena — a  memorial 
of  a  sanguinary  war,  and  of  the  evils  attending  the  most  horrible  of  all 
human  delusions,  military  glory, 

*'  In  the  year  1005,  some  soldiers  of  the  commonwealth  of  Modena  ran 
away  with  a  bucket  from  a  public  well,  belonging  to  the  State  of  Bologna. 
This  implement  might  be  worth  a  shilling ;  but  it  produced  a  bloody 
quarrel  which  was  worked  up  into  a  bloody  war.  Henry,  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  for  the  Emperor,  Henry  the  second,  assisted  the  Modenese  to 
keep  possession  of  the  bucket ;  and  in  one  of  the  battles  he  was  made 
.prisoner.  His  father,  the- Emperor,  offered  a  chain  of  gold  that  would 
encircle  Bologna,  which  is  seven  miles  in  compass,  for  his  son's  ransom, 
but  in  vain.  Afler  twenty-two  years  imprisonment,  and  his  father  being 
dead,  he  pined  away  and  died.  His  monument  is  still  extant  in  the 
church  of  the  Dominicans.  This  fatal  bucket  is  still  exhibited  in  the 
tower  of  the  cathedral  of  Modena,  enclosed  in  an  iron  cage." 

Materials  of  Buckets. — Neptune  and  Andromache  watered  horses 
with  metallic  ones.  Both  Greeks  and  Romans  had  them  of  wood,  metal 
and  leather.  Sometimes  wooden  ones  were  hooped  with  brass.  One  of 
these  was  found  in  a  Roman  barrow  in  England.  The  ancient  British 
had  them  without  hoops  and  cut  out  of  solid  timber.  The  Anglo  Saxons 
made  them  of  staves  as  at  present  Those  of  the  old  Egyptians  were 
of  metal,  wood,  skins  or  leather,  and  probably  of  earthenware.  See 
figures  in  1 1  th  and  13th  chapters.  We  have  given  figures  of  some  metallic 
ones  discovered  in  Pompeii,  in  Book  II.  The  bucket  of  Bologna  is 
formed  of  staves  and  bound  with  iron  hoops.* 

The  old  error  that '  water  has  no  weight  in  water,'  arose  from  not  per- 
ceiving the  weight  of  a  bucket,  until  it  was  raised  out  of  the  liquid  in 
which  it  was  plunged. 

Although  poetry  is  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  work,  and  cold  water 
is  not  remarkably  inspiring,  nor  a  bucket  a  very  poetical  object,  yet  the 
following  beautiful  lines  of  S.  Wood  worth,  on  *The  bucket,'  are  as  re- 
freshing in  the  midst  of  a  dry  discussion  as  a  draught  of  the  sparkling  li- 
quid to  a  weary  traveller  of  the  desert.^ 

That  mofl9-ooyered  vessel  I  hail  as  a  treasore ; 

For  often  at  noon,  when  returned  from  the  field, 
I  fonnd  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure. 

The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield. 

How  ardent  I  seized  it,  with  hands  that  were  glowing, 
And  quick  to  the  white-pebbled  bottom  it  fell : 

lien  soon,  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overflowing, 
And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  well 

How  sweet  from  the  green  mossy  brim  to  receive  it. 
As  poised  on  the  curb  it  inclined  to  my  lips ! 

Not  a  full  blushing  ffoblet  could  tempt  me  to  leave  it, 
Though  filled  wiu  the  nectar  that  Jupiter  sips. 


•  ICsoD'a  ThiTdLs,  iii,  827,  and  Keysler's  Tiravels,  iii,  188. 
^  Tbej  have  been  erroneously  attnbated  to  the  British  Po 
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Althouos  it  may  never  be  known  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for 
the  tpintUaM$,  there  are  circiiin?tnneca  which  point  to  the  construction  of 
wella  and  raising  of  water  froui  them,  as  among  the  first  UMs  to  which  it, 
as  well  as  the  pulley,  was  applied.  Tlie  windlass  possesses  an  important 
advantage  over  the  nnglt  pulley  In  lining  weights,  or  overcoming  any 
re^sUnce  ;  since  the  intensity  of  the  foice  transmitted  through  it,  can 
be  modified,  either  by  varying  the  length  of  the  crank,  or  the  circum- 
ference of  the  roller  on  whidi  the  rope  is  coiled.  Sometimes  a  single 
vessel  and  rope,  but  more  frequently  two,  are  employed,  as  in  th^  figure. 
No.  la 
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The  buckets  are  suspended  from  opposite  sides  of  the  roller,  the  rope 
winding  rimml  it  in  different  directions,  bo  that,  as  one  ascends,  the  other 
descends.  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  xix,  4,  mentions  this  machine  as 
used  hy  the  Romans  for  raising  water ;  and  in  ihe  36th  bonk,  c-ip.  xv, 
when  speaking  of  a  canal  for  dmining  the  marsh  Fueinus,  part  of  which 
passi-d  ihnnigh  a  mountain,  he  siiys  the  water  which  flowed  in  upon  the 
workmen  was  raised  up  "with  device  of  engines  and  vindleiT  As  there 
wns  not  ;tny  apparatus  attached  to  the  public  wells  in  Greek  and  Uomaa 
cities,  or  if  su,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  it  is  pntbable  the  windlass  was 
chiefly  usiij  in  the  country,  where  its  application  to  deep  wells  wiis  per- 
hap  as  common  as  it  is  in  other  p,iri8  of  the  world  at  the  present  time. 

It  has  always  been  used  in  raising  ore  and  wat-T  from  mines.  AgricoU 
has  given  several  figures  of  it  as  employed  in  those  of  Hvmgary,  where 
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It  hu  probftbly  been  In  uniitterrapted  use  ^dc«  the  Roman  era.*  Some- 
times it  was  placed  on  one  side  of  the  well,  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
it,  the  ropes  passing  through  pulleys  that  were  suspended  over  its  mouths 
By  this  arrsngement  water  may  be  raised  to  any  required  height  abott 
tike  windlass ;  an  advanUige  in  some  cases  yery  desirable.  Belidor  has 
given  a  similar  figure,  and  observes  that  such  machines  were  eitenairely 
uaed  in  the  Low  Countries.^  Sometimes  a  series  of  pulleys  were  oom- 
bined  with  it.  In  an  old  work,  we  have  seen  the  windlass  attached  to  a 
l«rge  tub  in  which  water  or  coal  was  raised,  scf  that  one  or  more  persons 
might  ascend  and  descend,  without  the  aid  of  others  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  ;  the  ropes  beinf;  passed  through  a  block  above  the  mouth  of  the 
pt"  It  is  very  probable  that  these  applications  of  it  were  known  tt)  the  , 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Switzer,  in  his  'Hydrostatics,'  says,  the  ancients 
used  the  windlass  for  raising  water,  and  that  all  their  machines  of  a  similar 
construction  were  classed  under  the  general  name  of  Budromia. 

Aere  Is  ft  very  peculiar  and  exceedingly  ingenious  modification  of 
die  windlass,  whidi  may  here  be  noticed,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Chinese.  It  fumiahes  the  means  of  increasing  mechanical  ene^y 
to  almost  any  extent,  and  as  it  is  used  by  them  to  raise  water  from  some 
of  thuae  prodigiously  deep  wells  already  noticed,  (p.  30,)  a  figure  of  it, 
(No.  19,)  is  inserted.  Ibe  roller  cansists  of  two  parts  of  unequal  di- 
ameters, to  the  extremities  of  which,  the  ends  of  the  rope  are  ^tened  on 
opposite  sides,  so  as  to  wind  round  both  parts  in  dttferent  directions.  As 
Oe  load  to  he  raised  is  suspended  to  a  pulley,  (See  fig.)  every  turn  of  the 
roller  raises  a  portion  of  the  rope  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  thicker 
part,  but  at  the  same  time  lets  down  a  portion  equal  to  that  of  the  smaller; 
oonsequeotly  the  weight  is  raised  at  each  turn,  through  a  space  equal  only 
to  half  the  difference  between  the  circumferencee  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
roller.  The  action  of  this  machine  is  therefore  slow,  but  the  mechanical 
advantages  are  proportionably  great.^ 


Van    ChlDM* 


No.  KL    F\un  Wind 


This  is  the  neatest  and  most  simple  modification  of  the  wheel  and  axle, 
dttt  human  ingenuity  has  devised,  and  is  a  proof  that  the  principles  of 
mechanical  science  were  well  understood  in  remote  i^ea  ;  for  every  me- 


•De  ReU«talfica.  Basil  ISST.p  118. 119, 160. 

*  AnUteetora  Eydrauliqne,  torn.  !.  p.  SSS. 

*  nnwriii'ii  TMatre  dea  Inttrumena  Ualliematiquea  et  Meclianiqiiei.    A  Ljoa,  IBTll 
'  "n*  Omtte,'  by  J-  P.  DaTH,  toL  ii,  S8«. 
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chanician,  we  think  will  admit,  that  mechanical  tact  and  ingenuity,  unaided 
by  scientific  knowledge,  could  never  have  devised  it.  It  exhibits  a  species 
of  originality  so  unique,  so  simple  and  efficient,  that  evidently  shows  it  to 
have  been  the  conception  of  no  common  mind.  At  what  time  it  was  first 
taken  to  Europe,  we  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining.  It  has  but  re- 
cently, i.  e.  comparatively  so,  been  described  in  books.  We  are  not 
aware  of  its  having  been  noticed  in  any,  previous  to  the  last  half  century. 
It  appears  to  have  been  introduced  like  several  other  standard  machines 
from  the  same  source,  so  gradually,  that  the  precise  period  of  its  first  ar- 
rival cannot  easily  be  determined.  Considering  the  long  period,  during 
which  European  nations  have  maintained  an  intercourse  with  the  Chinese, 
the  recent  introduction  of  this  machine  may  appear  singular ;  but  very 
little  is  yet  known  of  that  people,  although  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
their  arts,  would  probably  enrich  us  with  treasures  more  valuable  than 
their  teas  and  their  porcelain. 

There  is  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  the  Chinese,  which  has  never 
been  sufficiently  acknowledged.  It  is  to  them,  we  are  indebted  for  some 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  connected  with  the  present  state  of  th6 
arts  and  sciences.  From  them  was  derived  the  chief  of  all  arts,  printing, 
and  even  movable  types,  and  that  invaluable  acquisition,  the  mariner's 
compass;  peculiar  stoves,*  chain-bridges,  spectacles,  silver  forks,**  India 
ink,®  chain-pump,  winnowing  machine,*  besides  many  others;  and  to  cor- 
rect a  popular  error,  which  attributes  to  our  fellow  citizens  of  Connec- 
ticut, the  invention  of  *  wooden  hams,'  it  may  as  well  be  remarked,  that 
these  are  also  of  Chinese  origin.  Le  Comte,  says  they  are  so  adroitly 
constructed,  that  numerous  buyers  are  constantly  deceived;  and  fre- 
quently it  is  not  till  one  is  boiled  and  ready  to  be  eaten,  that  it  is  discovered 
to  be  ''  nothing  but  a  large  piece  of  wood  under  a  hog's  skin."  But  if 
China  has  produced  specimens  of  dishonest  ingenuity,  she  has,  in  the 
tread-mill^  furnished  one  of  the  greatest  terrors  to  evil  doers. 

A  large  Fusee  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of  the  cylindrical  roller  of  a 
windlass,  especially  in  wells  of  great  depth.  When  a  bucket  is  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  weight  of  a  long  rope  or  chain  has  to  be  overcome  in  ad- 
dition to  that  of  the  water,  it  is  accomplished  more  easily  by  winding  up 

■  "  These  Btwes  are  extremely  convenient,  and  deserve  to  be  made  known  universally 
in  OIL'  countrv.  Some  of  our  company  took  such  stoves  with  them  to  Gottenburg,  as 
models  for  those  who  might  want  to  know  their  constructioa"  Osbcck's  Voyage  to 
China,  vol.  i,  822. 

*>  "  The  use  of  silver  forks  with  us,  by  some  of  our  spruce  gallants  taken  up  of  late, 
came  from  China  to  Italy,  and  from  thence  to  Elnglaud."  Heylin's  Cosmography,  Lon. 
1670.  p.  866. 

«  Tlie  secret  of  making  it,  was  brought  by  a  Dutch  supercargo  to  Gottingen  in  1766, 
and  there  divulged.     Lon.  Mag.  for  1756.  p.  403. 

<*  This  was  a&o  brought  first  to  Holland  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  whence 
it  soon  ppread  over  Europe.  It  was  carried  to  ScotlantT  in  1710.  Walter  Scott  has 
incorporated  in  one  of  his  novels,  an  historical  fact  relating«to  the  superstition  of  his 
countrymen  respecting  it.  When  first  introduced,  the  religious  feelings  of  some  were 
greatly  shocked  at  an  invention,  by  which  artificial  whirlwinds  were  produced  in  calm 
weather,  when,  as  they  supposed,  it  was  the  will  of  God  for  the  air  to  remain  still.  As 
they  considered  it  a  moral  dutv  to  wait  patiently  ft)r  a  natural  wind,  to  separate  the 
chaff  from  their  wheat,  they  loolccd  upon  the  use  of  this  machine,  as  rebellion  against 
heaven,  and  an  attempt  to  take  the  government  of  the  world  out  of  the  Creator  s 
hands !  Constant  readers  of  the  Bible,  the  more  superstitious  of  the  Covenanters  ima- 
^ned  it  was  a  cunning  device  of  the  Wicked  One,  the  *  Prince  of  the  power  of  the 
Air,'  and  therefore  one  of  those  works  which  Christians  are  called  to  guard  again:*t  and 
renounce  !  It  was  introduced  into  America  in  1761,  as  a  "  Dutch  machine  fur  winnow- 
ing grain."  The  first  one,  was  made  in  Massachusetts,  "  by  the  directions  of  a  gentle- 
man in  the  Jersies,"  during  the  same  year.  Loo.  Mag.  for  1761.  p.  278.  Davis'  Chi- 
▼oL  u«  861. 
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the  rope  on  the  small  end  of  the  fusee;  and  as  the  length  diminishes,  it 
coils  round  the  larger  part.  (See  No.  30,  which  ia  however  inaccurately 
drawn — as  the  bucket  is  at  the  top  of  the  well,  it  should  have  been  repre- 
sented as  suspended  from  the  large  end  of  the  fusee.)  The  value  of  a  de- 
vice like  this,  will  be  appreciated  when  the  great  depth  of  some  wells 
Is  considered,  and  the  consequent  additional  weight  of  the  chains.  In 
the  fortress  of  Dresden  is  a  well,  eighteen  hundred  feet  deep  ;  at  Span- 
genburgh  one  of  sixty  toisea  ;  at  Homberg,  one  of  eighty  ;  at  August- 
burgh,  is  a  well  at  which  half  an  hour  is  required  to  raise  the  bucket; 
and  at  Nuremburgh  another,  sixteen  hundred  feet  deep.  In  all  these,  the 
water  is  raised  by  chains,  and  the  weight  of  the  last  one  is  slated  to  be 
upwards  of  a  ton  :  Misson,  (vol.  i,  116,)  says  three  thousand  pounds. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  the  fusee,  and  the 
date  of  its  origin,  are  alike  unknown.  It  forms  an  essentia]  part  in  the  me- 
chanism  of  ordinary  watches ;  for  without  it  they  would  not  be  correct 
measurers  of  time.  Every  person  knows  that  the  moving  power  in  a 
dock  is  a  weight,  and  that  the  various  movements  are  regulated  by  a 
pendulum;  but  neither  weights  nor  pendulums  are  suited  to  portable 
docks,  or  watches  ;  hence  a  spiral  spring  is  adopted  as  the  first  mover  in 
the  latter,  and  when  coiled  up,  as  it  is  by  the  act  of  '  winding  up'  a  watch, 
the  force  which  it  exerts,  imparts  motion  to  the  train  of  wheels  ;  but  as 
this  force  gradually  diminishes  as  the  spring  unwinds,  the  velocity  of  the 
tnin  would  diminish  also,  if  some  mode  of  equalizing  the  effect  of  this 
varying  force  was  not  adopted :  It  is  the  fuaee  which  does  this,  by 
receiving  the  enei^y  of  the  spring  when  at  its  maximum,  on  its  imaller 
end ;  and  as  this  energy  diminishes,  it  acts  on  the  larger  parts,  as  on  the 
ends  of  levers,  which  lengthen  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  force  that  moves 
ihsm  is  diminished. 


Va.i\.   IViBdiiM 
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In  another  modificati<in  of  the  windlass,  a  coif-aheel  is  Hxed  to  one  end 
of  the  roller,  and  moved  by  a  pinion  that  is  secured  on  a  separate  shaft,  and 
tamed  by  a  crank,  as  in  the  figure.  By  proportioning  the  diameter  of  the 
wheel  and  that  of  the  pinion,  (or  the  number  of  teeth  on  each)  according 
to  the  power  employed  ;  a  bucket  and  its  contenta  may  be  nueed  from 
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npenied  with  an 


ihe  velocity  of  the  wheel  from  a  sm&ller 
:  of  the  energy  transmitted  to  the 


The  Greeks  and  Romans  employed  the  wheel  and  pinion  in  se^'eral  of 
their  war  engines,  and  in  various  other  mnehinery.  Part  of  a  cog-M-heel 
was  discovered  in  Pompeii.  Thpy  probably  weie  niso  employed,  as  in 
No.  21,  to  raise  water  from  deep  wells,  a  purpose  for  whith  they  hare 
heen  long  used  in  Europe.  See  Ilclidor,  torn.  ii.  liv.  4.  From  some  ex- 
periments made  by  Mr.  Robertson  Buchanan,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
labor  of  a  man  in  working  a  pump,  turning  a  winch,  ringing  a  bell,  imd 
rowing  a  boat,  might  be  represented  respectively  by  the  numbers,  100, 
167,  227,  and  248  -,  hence  it  appears  that  the  effect  of  a  man's  labor  in 
turning  a  windlass,  is  Rny  per  cent,  more  than  in  working  a  pump  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  a  lever. 

As  a  man  cannot,  with  effect,  apply  bia 
strength  conveniently  to  a  crank  that  de- 
scribes a  circle  exceeding  three  or  four  feet 
in  diameter,  another  ancient  ccmtrivanc^ 
enabled  him  to  transmit  it  through  a  series  of 
revolving  levers,  inserted  into  one  or  both 
ends  of  the  roller ;  and  which  extended  to  a 
greater  distance  from  the  centre  than  the 
crank,  as  in  the  copper-plate  printing  pr«as, 
the  steering  wheel  of  ships  and  steam  ves- 
sels, and  numerous  other  apparatus  employed 
arts.  It  was  formerly  used  to  raise 
■  water  in  bucket*  from  mines  and  wells, 
and  even  to  work  pumps :  (cams  being  se- 
cured to  the  roller,  raised  the  piston  rods  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  common  stamping  mills.)  Agricola  has  figured  it 
as  applied  to  both  purposes.  De  Re  MeUllica.  118,  129,  141.  No.  22, 
is  an  example  of  its  application  by  [he  Anglo  Saxons,  from  Strutt's  An- 
tiquities. 


D.  n.    AbcIo  Sudd  Ciu*. 


~-     Ifciii^i 


uiacbnl  la  >  Wiwlluii. 


"Thero  wiiii-'i  I'e  -1  '""re  «iHiiitious  wav  ti>  raiso  water  from  a  deep 
well,  than  t.i  maki-  a  hirgw  whocl,  [drum]  at  the  end  of  the  uinlart, 
that  may  b.>  two  or  threw  times  the  diameter  of  the  winlace,  on 
whidi  a  amiilKT  and  longer  rope  may  b«  wound,  than  that  which  rabes 
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dw  bucket,  so  tihat  when  the  bucket  is  in  the  veU,  the  sftme  rope  is  all 
wound  on  the  greater  wheel,  [drum]  the  end  whereof  may  be  taken  on 
the  shoulder,  ftnd  the  man  may  walit  or  run  forwards,  til)  the  bucket  be 
drawn  up.  TTic  bucket  may  have  a  round  hoto  in  the  midst  of  the  bot^ 
torn  with  a  cover  fitted  to  it,  like  the  sucker  of  a  pump,  that  when  the 
bucket  rests  on  the  water,  the  whole  may  open  and  the  bucket  fill."  Dio- 
tionarium  Ruaticum,  Lon.  1704.     See  No.  23. 

Hiia  19  one  of  the  modes  of  raising  heavy  weights,  described  by  Vilru- 
viua,  in  Book  X  of  his  Architecture,  and  is  so  figured  in  some  of  the  old 
editioni,  that  of  Barbapo  for  example.  Venice  1567.  It  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  to  raise  wat«r  from  the  deep  wells  of  Asia  in  aiwient  times,  and 
is  still  continued  in  use  there.  In  Sym's  Embassy  to  Ava,  there  is  a  notice 
of  the  Petroleum  Wells,  the  oil  from  which  is  univer:<allj>  employed 
throughout  the  Birman  empire.  One  which  he  examined  was  fi>ur  feet 
square,  and  thirty-seven  fathoms,  [223  feet]  deep.  The  water  and  oil 
"were  drawn  up  in  an  iron  pot,  fastened  to  a  rope 'passed  over  a  wooden 
cylinder,  which  revolves  on  an  axis  supported  by  two  upright  poets. 
When  the  pot  is  filled,  two  men  take  the  rope  by  the  end,  and  run  down 
■  declivity,  which  is  cut  in  the  ground  to  a  distance  equivalent  to  the  depth 
of  the  well;  thus  when  they  rearh  the  end  of  their  track,  the  pot  is 
raised  to  its  proper  elevation."*  The  contents,  water  and  oil,  are  then  dls- 
cfaarge4  into  a  cistern,  and  the  water  is  aflerwards  drawn  off  through  a 
bole  in  the  bottom.  A  ratchet  wheel  and  click  to  detain  the  bucket  when 
elevated,  would  enable  a  single  person  to  work  this  machine,  or  tbe 
bucket  might  bs  suspended  to  its  bail  by  swivels,  and  overturned  at  the 
top  by  a  catoh,  as  in  No.  16. 


Another  mode  of  oommunicoting  motion  to  the  roller,  is  by  means  of  a 
tnad  whal,  attached  like  the  drum  in  figure  83,  to  one  end  of  it.  In 
ftia,  a  man  or  an  animal  walks  or  rather  climbs  up  one  side,  somewhat 
like  a  squirrel  in  its  c^e,  and  by  his  weight  turns  the  wheel,  and  raises 
tlw  water,  as  represented  in  No.  34. 

Tliis  appesra  to  have  been  a  common  mode  of  applying  human  effort 
among  the  ancients.     Some  of  their  cranes  for  raising  columns  and  other 

>  EmbMSY  to  Ars.  Ial  IBOO,  ml  iii,  Iti.    See  sLo  an  acoauDt  of  Umm  walls  nd 
Udn  o(  tawiog  lUr  oootMiti,  io  vol  U,  aT 'nUoch's  PluLHag.  p.  I2& 
10 
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heavy  \\ei«:lits,  were  moved  by  tread  wheels,  (Vitruvius,  x,  4.)  A  figure 
of  one  is  preserved  in  a  bas-relief,  in  the  wall  of  the  market  place  at  Car 
pua.*  Like  other  ancient  devices  for  raising  water  it  has  been  continued 
in  use  in  Europe  since  Iloman  times,  and  is  described  by  most  of  the  old 
writers  on  hydraulics.  Agricola  figures  it  as  used  in  the  mines  of  Ger- 
many. "  To  rdise  water  from  a  deepe  well,"  says  an  old  English  writer, 
"  some  use  a  large  wheele  for  man  or  beast  to  walk  in."  At  Niee^  two 
men  raised  the  water  from  a  deep  well,  by  walking  in  one  of  these  wheels. 
It  is  the  ^  Kentish  fashion,'  according  to  Fosbroke,  the  wheels  being  pro- 
pelled both  by  men  and  asses.  The  Anglo  Saxons  and  Normans  also  used 
them  for  drawing  water. 

Whether  the  Greeks  and  Romnns  employed  animals  in  tread  wheels, 
we  know  not,  but  the  practice  is  very  old,  and  from  the  obvious  advan- 
tage  of  quadrupeds  over  biped  man  in  climbing  ascents,  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  so  employed  by  the  ancients.  Oxen,  horses,  mules,  asses, 
dogs,  goats  and  bears,  have  all  been  used  to  propel  these  wheels  and  to 
raise  water  by  them.  At  Spangenburgh,  water  was  raised  from  the 
well  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  by  an  ass.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight| 
Eng.  one  was  thus  engaged  for  the  extraordinary  period  of  forty  years, 
in  raising  water  from  a  well  two  hundred  feet  deep,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  dug  by  the  Romans.  Long  practice  had  taught  the  animal 
to  know  exactly  how  many  revolutions  were  required  to  raise  the 
bucket;  when  by  a  backward  movement  he  would  instantly  stop  the 
wheel.  Goats  are  remarkable  for  scaling  precipices,  and  therefore  seem 
well  adapted  for  this  kind  of  labor.  In  Europe,  they  are  employed  to 
raise  both  water  and  ore  from  mines,  by  tread  wheels.  In  the  Qiapter 
on  the  Chain-Pump  we  have  inserted  a  cut  from  Agricola,  representing 
them  thus  engaged.  But  of  the  larger  animals,  if  there  is  one  better 
adapted  than  another,  from  its  conformation  and  habits,  it  is  the  Bear;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  the  Go(hs  actually  employed  that  animal  in 
such  wheels  to  raise  water.**  ^ 

It  is  probable  that  the  Chinese  have  from  remote  times  employed  va- 
rious animals  in  them ;  this  we  infer  from  a  remark  of  one  of  their  wri- 
ters, quoted  by  Dr.  Milne.  In  exhorting  husbands  to  instruct  their 
wives,  he  encourages  them  in  the  arduous  task  by  reminding  them,  that 
"even  monkeys  may  be  taught  to  play  antics^^ogs  may  be  taught  to  tread 
in  a  mill — cats  may  be  taught  to  run  round  a  cylinder^  and  parrots  may 
be  taught  to  recite  verses;"  and  hence  he  concludes  it  possible  to  teaoh 
women  something !  ^  Many  ancient  customs  relating  to  the  taming  and 
using  of  animals  are  still  practised  in  China.  The  old  Egyptians,  had  ba- 
boons and  monkeys  trained  to  gather  fruit  from  trees  and  precipices  inac- 
cessible to  men.^l  The  Chinese  employ  them  for  the  same  purpose.* 
Mark  Antony,  Nero,  and  others,  in  imitation  of  more  ancient  warriors, 
were  sometimes  drawn  in  chariots  by  lions — Chinese  charlatans,  both  ride 
on,  and  are  drawn  by  them,  and  by  tigers  also.     (Nieuhoflf 's  Embassy.) 


Before  s/woA-^  jacks  were  invented,  joints  of  meat  while  roasting,  were 
often  turned  by  dogs  running  in  tread-wheels.  They  were  of  a  pecu- 
liar breed,  (now  nearly  extinct)  long  backed,  ha\'ing  short  legs,  and  from 


■  Fo?broke  Antiq.  25T,  and  Winkleman's  Arts  of  the  Ancients.  Paris,  EJ.  torn,  ii, 
planche  13. 

•  Olaus  Magnus,  quoted  by  Fosbrokc.  Encyc  Antiq.  71.  •  Downing's  Stranger  in 
China,  vol  ii>  172.  <*  Wilkinson,  vol  ii,  150.  •  Breton's  China. 
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their  occupation,  were  named  turnspits.  The  mode  of  teaching  them, 
was  more  summary  than  humane.  The  animal  was  put  into  a  wheel,  the 
sides  of  which  were  closed,  and  a  burning  coal  thrown  in  behind  him ; 
hence  he  could  not  stop  climbing  without  having  bis  legs  burned.  As 
might  be  supposed,  they  were  by  no  means  attached  to  their  profession  ; 
of  which  the  following  incident  has  been  adduced  as  a  proof:  In  a  cer- 
tain city,  having,  agreeably  to  custom,  attended  their  owners  to  church, 
the  lesson  for  the  day  happened  to  be  that  chapter  of  Ezekiel  wherein 
the  self-moving  chariots  are  described.  When  the  minister  first  pro- 
nounced the  word  '  wheel,^  they  all  pricked  up  their  ears  in  alarm — at  the 
•econd  mention  of  it,  they  set  up  a  doleful  howl ;  and  when  the  awful 
word  was  uttered  a  third  time,  every  one  it  is  said,  made  the  best  of  his 
wmy  out  of  the  church. 

But  the  most  singular  animal  formely  used  in  thus  turning  the  spit, 
was  a  birdj  and  of  a  species  too  which  furnished  more  victims  for  the 
roast  than  any  other,  viz.  the  goose  !  Moxon,  observes  that  although  dogs 
were  commonly  used,  '*  geese  are  better,  for  they  will  bear  their  labor 
longer,  so  that  if  there  be  need,  they  will  continue  their  labor  twelve 
hours."^  A  singular  illastration  of  man's  power  over  the  lower  animals, 
in  thus  compelling  one  to  cook  another  of  its  own  species  for  his  use. 

The  old  jack,  consisting  of  three  toothed  wheels  and  a  weight,  was 
used  as  early  as  1444.  The  smoke  jack  was  known  in  the  following  cen- 
tury,  if  not  before,  for  it  was  described  by  Cardan,  and  afterwards  (in 
1571)  by  Bartolomeo  Scappi,  cook  to  Pope  Pius  V.  in  a  book  on  culinary 
operations.  In  1601,  a  *jack  maker'  was  a  regular  trade  in  Europe,  and 
the  ingenuity  of  the  manufacturers  was  then  often  displayed  in  decorating 
them  with  moving  puppets,  as  in  some  ancient  clocks,  and  in  the  organs, 
kc  of  street  musicians.  Bishop  Wilkins,  (Mathematical  Magic,  B.  ii, 
cap.  3)  speaks  of  *' jacks  no  bigger  than  a  walnut  to  turn  any  joint  of  meat." 

The  name  of  these  madiines,  and  a  certain  vulgar  phrase,  not  yet 
quite  obsolete,  are  all  that  is  left  to  recal  to  mind,  a  class  of  domestics, 
whose  occupation,  like  Othello's,  is  gone.  These  were  men  whose  duty 
it  was  to  turn  the  spit,  and  who  answered  to  tne  familiar  cognomen  of 
*jack,'  formerly  a  common  name  for  a  man-servant,  and  now  applied  to 
designate  numerous  instruments  that  supply  his  place.  Seated  at  one 
side  of  a  huge  fire,  his  duty  was  to  turn  the  roast  by  a  crank  attached  to 
one  end  of  the  spit  See  a  figure  of  a  French  toume-broche  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  vocation,  in  *  Hone's  Every  Day  Book.'  vol.  ii,  1057.  The  office 
was  far  from  being  a  sinecure,  since  no  slight  labor  was  required  to  move 
the  large  joints  of  olden  times,  the  whole  of  a  sheep  or  an  ox  being  fre- 
quently roasted  at  once ;  hence  in  some  kitchens  built  in  the  13th  century, 
it  was  particularly  directed,  that  each  should  be  provided  with  furnaces 
sufficiently  large  to  roast  two  or  even  three  oxen.  It  was  from  the  cus- 
tom of  these  artists,  of  surreptitiously  helping  themselves  to  small  pieces 
of  the  roast,  while  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  the  unclassical  ex- 
pression *  licking  the  fingers,'  came,  and  verifying  a  Turkish  proverb,  *he 
that  watches  the  kettle  is  sure  to  have  some  of  the  soup.'  The  phrase, 
however,  was  not  then  so  obnoxious  to  good  taste,  nor  the  act  to  good 
manners,  as  now ;  for  table-forks  were  generally  unknown,  and  moderate 
sized  joints  were  handed  round  on  the  spit,  so  that  every  one  at  table, 
separated  by  a  knife  a  slice  to  his  taste,  and  conveyed  it  by  his  fingers 


*  Mechanick  Powers,  Loa  1696.  p.  72. 
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"  Tour  meat  ^ateellj  vltfa  jonr  Gngen  riiie  ; 

And — aa  io  eattog  Uierc'<  a  cerlain  grace. 

Beware,  with  gnmxj  baod^  leat  jon  b««near  yoar  fiu«.' 

A  German  writer  in  the  middle  of  the  I6th  century,  in  suf^esting  the 
whirling  Eolipije  aa  a  turnspit,  remarks,  "  it  eats  nothiug,  and  gives  withal 
an  assurance  to  those  partaking  of  the  fvast,  whoae  auspicious  natures 
nurse  queasy  appetites,  that  the  haunch  has  not  been  pawed  by  the  turn- 
spit, in  the  absence  of  the  housewife's  eyes,  for  the  pleasure  of  licking 
hia  unclean  fingera."  Tliis  evil  propensity  of  human  turnspits,  however, 
eventually  led  to  their  dismissal,  and  to  the  employment  of  another  spe- 
cies, which,  if  not  better  disposed  to  resist  the  same  temptations,  had 
less  opportunities  afforded  of  falling  into  them.  T^iese  were  the  caniqa 
laborers  already  noticed. 


Tnwl-Wh*^  trom  Agrlot^ 


Horizontal  tread-wheels  for  raising  water  are  described  by  Agricola>, 
from  whose  work,  De  Bt  Mttallica,  we  have  copied  the  figure.  Two 
men  on  opposite  sides  of  a  horizontal  bar,  against  which  they  lean, 
push  with  their  feet  the  bars  of  the  wheel  on  which  they  tread,  behina 
them.  Similar  wheels,  inclined  to  the  horizon  were  also  used.  For  an- 
other kind  of  tread-wheel,  see  chapters  14,  and  17.  On  the  Noria  and 
Qiain-pump.  . 

In  all  the  preceding  machines  the  roller  is  used  in  a  horizontal  position  ; 
but  at  some  unknown  period  of  past  ages,  another  modification  was  de- 
vised, one,  by  which  the  power  could  be  applied  at  any  distance  from 
the  centre.  Instead  of  placing  the  roller  as  before,  over  the  well's  mouth, 
it  was  removed  a  short  distance  from  it,  and  secured  in  a  vertical  position, 
by  which  it  was  converted  into  the  wheel  or  capstan.  One  or  more  hori- 
zontal bars  were  attached  to  it,  of  a  length  adapted  to  the  power  em- 
ployed, whether  of  men  or  animals;  and  an  alternating  rotary  movement 
imparted  to  It,'  as  in  the  common  wheel  or  capsUin,  represented  in  the  next 
figure.  No.  26.  It  appears  from  Belidor,  (Tom.  ii,333)  that  machines  of  this 
kind,  and  worked  by  men  were  common  in  Europe  previous  to,  and  at  the 
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time  he  wrote.  Sometimes  the  shaft  was  placed  in  the  edge  of  the  well, 
so  that  the  person  that  moved  it  walked  round  the  latter,  and  thus  occu- 
pied less  space. 


No.  M.    Common  Wheel  or  CapaUn. 

Circumstances,  highly  illustrative  of  European  manners  during  tho 
early  part  of  the  17th  and  preceding  centuries,  are  associated  with  the  in« 
troduction  of  table-Jbrks.  They  were  partially  known  in  Italy  in  the  11th 
oentury,  for  in  a  letter  of  Peter  Dainiani,  who  died  in  1073,  mention  ia 
made  of  a  lady  from  Constantinople,  who  was  married  to  the  Doge  of 
Venice,  and  who  among  other  strange  customs,  required  rain-water  to 
wash  herself,  and  was  so  fastidious  respecting  her  food,  as  to  use  a  fork, 
and  a  golden  one  too,  to  take  her  meat,  which  was  previously  cut  into 
amall  pieces  by  her  servant.  Lon.  Quart.  Review,  vol.  58.  (April,  1837.) 
They  are  mentioned,  (probably  as  curiosities)  in  a  charter  of  Ferdinand 
I.  of  Spain,  1101,  and  in  the  wardrobe  accounts  of  Edward  I.  of  England, 
*  a  pair  of  knives  with  sheathes  of  silver  enameled,  and  aforke  of  chrystal,' 
are  specified.  Fosbroke,  Eucy.  Ant.  Forks  were  common  in  Italy  in 
the  15th  century,  although  nearly  unknown  to  France  and  England  in  the 
following  one.  At  the  close  of  the  16th,  they  are  notict'd  as  a  luxury  in 
France,  and  lately  introduced.  Henry  the  Fourth's  fork  is  still  preserved 
— it  has  two  prongs,  and  is  of  steel.  So  late  as  1641,  thr^y  were  not  uni- 
versal in  Paris.  In  a  representation  of  a  great  feast  held  by  the  cobblers 
in  that  year,  and  attended  by  musicians,  &c. — no  forks  are  on  the 
table — the  carver  holds  what  appears  to  be  a  leg  of  mutton  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  he  cuts  a  slice  off,  for  a  lady  seated  next  to  him. 
Hone's  Every  Day  Book,  vol.  ii,  1055. 

They  were  not  used  in  England  till  about  the  same  time,  a  period  much 
later  than  might  have  been  supposed.  In  1611,  an  Englishman  was  ridi- 
culed for  using  one.  This  was  G)ryntt  the  eccentric  traveler.  "I  ob- 
served," he  says,  "a  custom  in  all  those  Italian  cities  and  towiies  through 
the  which  I  passed,  that  is  not  used  in  any  other  country  that  I  saw  in  my 
travels;  neither  do  I  think  that  any  other  nation  of  Christen  lome  doth  use 
it,  but  only  Italy.  The  Italian  and  most  strangers  that  are  commorant, 
[dwelling]  in  Italy  do  alwaies  at  their  meales  use  a  iiillc  for/cc^  when  they 
cut  their  nieate.  For  while  with  their  knife,  which  ihev  hold  in  one 
hand,  they  cut  the  meate  out  of  the  dish,  they  fasten  their  forke  which 
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they  hold  in  the  other  hand,  upon  the  same  dish.  So  that  whatsoever  he 
be,  that  sitting  in  the  company  of  any  others  at  meale,  should. unadvisedly 
touch  the  dish  of  meate'with  his  fingers,  from  which  all  at  the  table  doe 
cut,  he  will  give  occasion  of  offence  unto  the  company,  as  having  trans- 
gressed the  lawes  of  good  manners ;  insomuch  that  for  his  error,  he  shall 
be  at  least  brow-beaten,  if  not  reprehended  in  words.  This  forme  of 
feeding,  1  unders&nd,  is  generally  used  in  all  places  in  Italy,  their  forkes 
being  fbr  the  most  part  made  of  yron  or  Steele,  an'^  some  of  silver ;  but 
these  are  used  only  by  gentlemen.  The  reason  of  this  their  curiosity  is, 
because  the  Italian  cannot  by  any  means  have  his  dish  toudied  with  fin- 
gers, seeing  all  men's  fingers  are  not  alike  cleane — hereupon  I  myself 
thought  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fashion,  by  this/orAr^cf  cutting  of  meate, 
not  only  while  I  was  in  Italy,  but  also  in  Germany,  and  oflentimes  in  Eng- 
land since  I  came  home :  being  once  quipped  for  that  frequent  using  of 
my  forke,  by  a  certain  learned  gentleman,  a  familar  friend  of  mine,  one 
Master  Laurence  Whi taker,  who  in  his  merry  humour  doubted  not  to 
call  me  Furcifer^  only  for  using  a  forke  at  feeding." 

In  this  extract,  we  have  a  view  of  Italian  gentlemen  *  feeding'  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and  m  the  following  one,  we  obtain  an  in- 
sight into  British  manners  during  the  middle  of  it.  Forty  years  after  the 
publication  of  Coryatt's  Travels,  a  Manual  of  Cookery  appeared,  con- 
taining the  following  instructions  to  British  ladies,  when  at  table.  "A 
gentlewoman  being  at  table,  abroad  or  at  home,  must  observe  to  keep  her 
body  straighte,  and  lean  not  by  any  means  upon  her  elbowes — ^nor  by  ra- 
venous gesture  discover  a  voracious  appetite.  Taike  not  when  you  have 
meate  in  your  mouthe ;  and  do.  not  smacke  like  a  pig — ^nor  eat  spoone- 
meat  so  hot  that  the  tears  stand  in  your  eyes.  It  is  very  uncourtly 
to  drinke  so  large  a  draught  that  your  breath  is  almost  gone,  and  you  are 
forced  to  blow  strongly  to  recover  yourselfe.  Throwing  down  your  li- 
quor as  into  a  funnel,  is  an  action  fitter  for  a  juggler  than  a  gentlewoman. 
In  carving  at  your  own  table,  distribute  the  best  pieces  first,  and  it  will 
appeare  very  decent  and  comely  to  use  a  forke  ;  so  (ouch  no  piece  of  meat 
without  ity  This  elegant  extract  is  from  ^The  Accomplished  Lady^s  Rich 
Closet  of  Rarities.^  London,  1653.  Neither  knives  nor  forks  were  used  ftt 
the  tables  of  the  Egyptians.  A  representation  of  a  feasting  party  is  sculp- 
tured on  a  tomb  near  the  pyramids,  a  copy  of  which  is  inserted  in  Vol.  u, 
of  Wilkinson's  interesting  work.  One  gentleman  holds  a  small  joint  of 
meat  in  his  hand,  two  are  eating  fish  which  they  retain  in  their  fingers 
while  another  is  separating  the  wing  of  a  goose  with  the  same  implementa. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

AgrlcoUure  gave  rise  to  namerous  devices  for  raising  water— Curious  deflnition  of  Egyptian  hn»> 
baadry — ^Irrigation  always  practised  in  the  east — Great  fertility  of  watered  land— The  conitraction  of 
Am  hkes  and  canals  of  Egypt  and  China,  subsequent  to  the  use  of  hydraulic  machines — ^Phenomenon 
In  ancient  Thebes— Similarity  of  the  early  histories  of  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese— Mythology  based 
on  agricaltore  and  Irrigation :  Both  inculcated  as  a  part  of  religion— Asiatic  tanks— Watering  land 
with  the  joke  and  pots — An  employment  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt— Hindoo  Water  Bearer — Curioua 
■kaped  ressels— Aquarius,  *  the  Water  Pourer,*  an  emblem  of  irrigation — Connection  of  astronomy 
vilh  agriculture— Swinging  baskets  of  Egypt,  Chins,  and  Hindostan.  Arts  and  customs  of  tba 
•odent  Egyptians. 

The  last  three  chapters  include  most  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  an- 
dents  to  raise  water  for  domestic  purposes.  There  is,  however,  another 
class  of  machines  of  equal  merit  and  importance,  which  probably  had 
their  origin  in  agriculture,  i.  e.  in  the  irrigation  of  land.  Persons  who 
live  in  temperate  climates,  where  water  generally  abounds,  can  scarcely 
realize  the  importance  of  artificial  irrigation  to  the  people  of  Asia  and 
other  parts  of  the  earth.  It  was  this,  which  chiefly  contributed  to  sup- 
port tnose  swarms  of  human  beings,  who  anciently  dwelt  on  the  plains  of 
the  Euphrates,  the  Ganges,  the  Nile,  and  other  lai^e  rivers.  In  Egypt 
alone,  the  existence  of  millions  of  our  species  has  in  all  times  depended 
wholly  upon  it,  and  hence  the  antiquity  of  machines  to  raise  water  among 
that  people.  The  definition  of  oriental  agriculture  is  all  but  incompre- 
hensible to  an  uninformed  American  or  European — it  is  said  to  consist 
chiefly,  "  in  having  suitable  machines  for  raising  water,"  a  definition  suffi- 
ciently descriptive  of  the  profession  of  our  firemen,  but  few  people  would 
ever  suppose  it  explanatory  of  that  of  a  farmer.  It  is  however  literally 
true.  Irrigation  is  everything — the  whole  system  of  husbandry  is  inclu- 
ded in  it ;  and  no  greater  proof  of  its  value  need  be  given,  than  the  fact 
of  machines  employed  to  raise  water  for  that  purpose  in  Egypt,  being 
taxed. 

The  agricultural  pursuits  of  man,  must  at  a  very  early  period  have  oon- 
Tinced  him  of  the  value  of  water  in  increasing  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil : 
he  could  not  but  observe  the  fertilizing  effects  of  rain,  and  the  rich  vege- 
tition  consequent  on  the  periodical  inundations  of  rivers ;  nor  on  the  other 
band,  could  he  possibly  have  remained  ignorant  of  the  sterility  conse- 
quent on  long  continued  droughts :  hence  nature  taught  man  the  art  of  ir- 
rigating land,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  practice  of  it,  by  the  benefits  it 
invariably  produced.  In  some  countries  the  soil  was  thus  rendered  so 
exceedingly  fruitful  as  to  exceed  credibility.  Herodotus,  when  speak- 
ing of  Babylonia,  which  was  chiefly  watered  by  artificial  irrigation,  (for 
tlie  Assyrians  he  observes,  '  had  but  little  rain,')  says,  it  was  the  most 
froitful  of  all  the  countries  he  had  visited.  Corn,  he  said  never  produced 
leas  than  two  hundred-fold,  and  sometimes  three  hundred ;  and  afler  re- 
citing some  other  examples,  he  remarks,  that  those  persons  who  had 
not  seen  the  coimtry,  would  deem  his  account  of  it  a  violation  of  proba. 
bility, — in  other  words,  a  traveler's  tale.  Clio,  193.  Five  hundred  years 
afterwards,  the  elder  Pliny  speaking  of  the  same  country,  observes, 
**  there  is  not  a  territory  in  all  the  east  comparable  to  it  in  fertility  ;^ 
while  in  another  part  of  his  work,  he  refers  to  the  cause  of  its  fruitful- 
0688 — he  says,  the  principal  care  required,  was,  "to  keep  the  ground  well 
watered."    Nat  Hist,  vi,  26,  and  xviii,  17. 
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Mr.  St  John,  mentions  a  species  of  Indian  corn  growing  in  <he  fields 
of  Egypt,  prodigiously  prolific.  On  one  ear,  three  thousand  grains  were 
reckoned !  and  a  lady,  who  frequently  made  the  experiment  in  the  The- 
batd,  constantly  found  between  eighteen  hundred  and  two  thousand. 
E^ypt  and  Mahommed  Ali,  vol.  i,  143.  Another  proof  of  the  value  of 
irrigation  is  given  by  Herodotus.  When  speaicing  of  that  part  of  Egypt 
near  Memphis,  he  observes,  that  the  people  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
with  the  smallest  labor.  '^  They  have  no  occasion  for  the  process  nor  th$ 
instrutnents  of  agriculture,  usual  and  necessary  in  other  countries."  This 
remark  of  the  historian,  has  been  ridiculed  by  some  authors ;  but  its  trolb 
has  been  verified  by  recent  travelers.* 

The  advantages  of  artificial  irrigation  have  not  only  been  known  from 
the  earliest  ages,  but  some  of  the  most  stupendous  works  which  the  intel- 
lect of  man  ever  called  into  existence,  were  designed  for  that  purpose : 
works  so  ancient  as  t9  perplex  our  chronologists,  and  so  vast  as  to  incline 
some  historians  to  class  them  among  natural  formations.  Ancient  writers 
unite  in  asserting  that  Inike  Mceris  was  *  the  work  of  meik^s  hands,'  and 
constructed  by  a  king  of  that  name ;  its  prodigious  extent,  however,  has 
led  sonxe  modein  authors  to  question  its  alleged  origin,  although  artifietsl 
works  still  extant,  equal  it  in  the  amount  of  labor  required ;  as  the  WtUl 
of  China,  the  Pyramids,  and  other  works  of  ancient  £^ypt.  Sir  Willism 
Chambers,  when  comparing  the  works  of  the  remote  ancients  with  those 
of  Greece,  observes  that  the  city  of  Babylon  would  have  covered  all 
Attica ;  that  a  greater  number  of  men  were  employed  in  building  it,  than 
there  were  inhabitants  of  Greece;  that  more  materials  were  consumed  ia 
a  single  Egyptian  Pyramid,  than  in  all  the  public  structures  of  Athens ; 
and  that  Lake  Mareotis  could  have  deluged  the  Peloponnesus,  and  muMd 
all  Greece.  But  incredible  as  the  accounts  of  Lakes  Moeris  and  Mareotis 
may  appear,  these  works  did  not  surpass,  if  they  equaled,  another  example 
of  Egyptian  engineering,  which  had  previously  been  executed.  This  was 
the  removal  of  the  Nile  itself!  In  the  reign  of  Menes,  {the  first,  or  one 
of  the  first  sovereigns)  it  swept  along  the  Libyan  chain  of  mountains,  that 
is,  on  one  side  of  the  valley  that  constitutes  Egypt ;  and  in  order  to  render 
it  equally  beneficial  to  both  sides,  a  new  channel  was  formed  through  die 
centre  of  the  valley,  into  which  it  was  directed :  an  undertaking  which 
indicates  a  high  degree  of  scientific  knowledge  at  that  early  period. 

Before  the  lakes  and  canals  of  Egypt  or  China  could  have  been  under- 
taken, the  inhabitants  must  have  been  long  under  a  regular  government^ 
and  one  which  could  command  the  resources  of  a  settled  people,  and  of  a 
people  too,  who  from  experience  could  appreciate  the  value  of  such  works 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  as  well  as  the  inefficiency  of  previous  devices 
for  the  same  object ;  that  is,  of  machines  for  raising  the  water :  for  if  it 
be  supposed  the  construction  of  canals  to  convey,  of  reservoirs  to  contain, 
and  of  locks  and  sluices  to  distribute  water,  preceded  the  use  of  machihxs 
for  raising  it — it  would  be  admitting  that  men  in  ignorant  times  had  the 
ability  to  conceive,  and  the  skill  to  execute  the  most  extensive  and  perfect 
works  that  civil  engineering  ever  produced — to  have  formed  lakes  like 
oceans,  and  conveyed  rivers  through  deserts,  ere  they  well  knew  how  to 
raise  water  in  a  bucket,  or  transmit  it  through  a  pipe  or  a  gutter.  The 
fact  is,  ages  must  necessarily  have  elapsed  before  such  works  could  have 
been  dreamt  of,  and  more  before  they  could  have  been  accomplished. 
Individuals  would  naturally  have  recourse  to  rivers  in  their  immediate 
vicinity,  frmn  which  (the  Nile  for  cxamj)le)  they  must  long  have  toiled  in 

*  St  JohD,  YoL  i,  181.    Lindsay,  Let  6. 
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rabing  water,  before  they  would  ever  think  of  procuring  it  from  other 
parts  of  the  same  stream,  at  a  distance  varying  from  ten  to  a  hundred  miles, 
or  consent  to  labor  for  its  conveyance  over  such  extensive  spaces. 

How  extremely  ancient,  then,  must  hydraulic  machinery  be  in  Egypt, 
when  such  works  as  we  have  named,  were  executed  in  times  that  trans- 
pired long  before  the  commencement  of  history — times  that  have  been 
considered  as  extending  back  to  the  infancy  of  the  world !  But  if,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  civilization  and  the  arts  descended  the  Nile,  then 
machines  for  raising  water  must  have  been  employed  on  the  upper  herders 
of  that  river  before  lower  Egjpt  was  peopled  at  all.  In  Nubia  and 
Abyssinia  they  have  at  all  times  been  indispensable,  in  consequence  of  the 
elevation  of  the  banks  and  the  absence  of  rain ;  while  in  Middle  and 
Lower  Egypt,  durmg  the  intervals  of  the  annual  overflow,  thoy  were  also 
the  only  resource ;  and  at  no  time  even  there,  could  those  grounds  which 
lay  beyond  the  reach,  or  above  the  inundation,  be  irrigated  without  them. 
The  surface  of  the  river  during  *low  Nile'  is,  in  parts  of  Nubia  30  feet 
below  the  banks,  in  Middle  Egypt  20  feet,  and  diminis}ies  to  the  Delta.* 
In  other  countries,  ra/w-water  was  (and  still  is)  collected  into  reservoirs 
on  the  highest  places,  and;distributed  as  requirea ;  but  nothing  of  this  kind 
could  ever  have  taken  place  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  We  are  informed 
the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Thebes  were  once  thrown  into  great  consterna- 
tion by  a  phenomenon  which  they  looked  upon  as  an  omen  of  fearful 
import — it  was  simply  a  shower  of  rain  I  This  circumstance  explains  the 
opinion  of  the  old  Egyptians,  in  supposing  the  Greeks  subject  to  famines, 
as  their  harvests  depended  on  rain.     Herod,  ii,  13. 

A  striking  result  derived  from  an  examination  of  Egyptian  history, 
observes  Mr.  Wilkinson,  is  the  conviction,  that  the  earliest  times  into  which 
we  are  able  to  penetrate,  civilized  communities  already  existed,  and  society 
possessed  all  the  features  of  later  ages.  The  most  remote  period  to  which 
we  can  see,  opens  with  a  nation  possessing  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life 
abreadff  matured.  The  pyramids  of  Memphis  were  erected  within  three 
hundred  years  of  the  Deluge ;  and  the  Tombs  of  Beni-Hassan,  hewn  and 
painted  with  subjects  describing  the  arts  and  manners  of  a  refined  people, 
about  six  hundred  years  afler  that  event.  From  these  paintings,  &c.  we 
learn  that  the  manufacture  of  linen,  of  cabinet  work,  of  gloss,  of  elaborate 
works  in  gold  and  silver,  bronze,  &c.  and  numerous  games,^  dsc.  were 
then,  as  now,  in  vogue.  The  style  of  architecture  was  grand  and  chaste, 
for  the  fluted  columns  of  BeniJIassan  *'  are  of  a  character  calling  to  mind 
the  purity  of  the  Doric."  Indeed,  modem  science  and  the  researches  of 
travelers  are  daily  adducing  facts  which  set  at  deflance  our  ordinary  chro- 
nological theories,  but  which  appear  to  strengthen  the  opinion  of  those 
commentators  of  the  scriptures,  who  consider  the  Deluge  of  Noah  to  have 
been,  like  that  of  Deucalion,  local,  not  universal :  a  doctrine  inconsistent 
with  the  postdiluvian  origin  of  the  mechanic  arts  generally,  and  of  simple 
machines  for  raising  water  in  particular. 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  early  history  of  Egypt  and 
that  of  China,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of,  and  esteem  for  agriculture,  re- 
ligious ceremonies  connected  with  it,  artificial  irrigation,  modes  of  working 
the  soil,  and  implements  used.  This  art  among  both  people  was  coeval 
with  their  existence  as  nations,  and  doubtless  extends  back,  as  ancient  wri- 
ters assert,  to  periods  anterior  to  Noah's  flood.®     Suinnuno,  the  *  diviiie 

•  Wiik.  Aa  E^pt,  i,  9 

^  Lifting  weigiits,  wrestling,  single  stick,  and  bull  fights,  games  of  ball,  throwing  knivoa, 
odd  and  even«  draughts,  dice,  and  thimble-rig,  are  all  represented  oo  the  mooumeota. 

•  Le  Comtes  China,  118,  Lon.  1738. 
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husbandman'  resembled  Osiris.  He  began  to  reign  2832,  B.C.  or  nearly 
five  hundred  years  before  the  doJuge;  and  it  is  in  imitation  of  this  antedi- 
luvian monarch,  that  the  emperors  at  the  present  day  plough  a  portion  of 
land  with  their  own  hands,  and  sow  different  kinds  of  grain,  once  a  year. 
Such  it  appears  was  also  the  practice  of  Egyptian  monarchs,  for  emblema- 
tical re[)resentations  of  them  breaking  up  the  soil  with  a  hoe,  are  found 
among  the  sculptures.  Osiris  instructed  them  in  agriculture,  and  taught 
them  the  value  and  practice  of  irrigation.  He  confined  the  Nrle  within 
banks,  and  formed  sluices  to  water  the  Innd.  On  these  accounts  was  he 
idolized  after  death,  and  worshipped  as  a  god  :  and  the  ox  which  he  taught 
them  to  employ  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  was  selected  to  personate 
him.  In  accordance  with  this  custom,  the  Israelites  made  and  worshipped 
the  calf  (or  ox)  in  the  wilderness;  and  Jereboam  to  gratify  the  ignorance 
or  siiperstition  of  his  countrymen,  placed  golden  statues  of  them  in  Dan 
and  Bethel ;  or,  perhaps  from  policy,  introducing  the  worship  of  Apis,  as 
a  compliment  to  Shishak,  with  whom  he  had  found  a  refuge  fmm  the 
w^rath  of  Solomon.  Similar  to  the  worship  of  Apis,  is  the  great  festival 
of  the  Chinese  when  the  sun  reaches  the  15®  of  Aquarius,  during  which 
a  figure  of  a  cow  is  carried  in  the  processions.  The  feast  of  Lanterns  of 
this  people,  is  also  like  that  of  lamps  anciently  held  over  all  Egypt  Herod, 
ii,  62.  The  celebrated  Yu  was,  like  some  of  his  predecessors,  raised  to 
the  throne  of  China,  on  account  of  his  agricultural  labors."  We  are  in- 
formed that  he  drained  a  great  portion  of  the  land  ;  and  that  he  wrote  se- 
veral books  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  on  irrigeiUon,  He  fiourishod 
2205  B.C^  or  abi^ut  140  years  after  the  flood.  Seventeen  years  after 
his  death,  it  is  admitted  that  husbandry  became  systematically  organized^ 
which  necessarily  included  a  settled  plan  <)f  artificial  irr^tion.  A  writer 
in  the  Chinese  Repository  observes,  "in  these  early  ages,  the  fimdamental 
raaxims  of  the  science  of  husbandry  were  established,  which  so  fiir  as  we 
can  leani,  hare  been  practised  to  the  present  r/ay."  Vol.  iii,  121.  Egypt- 
ian* huslvandry  we  are  told  consisted  chiefly  in  having  proper  machines  for 
raising  water,  and  small  canals  judiciously  di^^posed  to  distribute  it  over 
their  tK^lds.  In  both  these  respects  it  ivsembled  that  of  China,  at  the  pre- 
sent da\  ;  a  portable  machine  to  raise  water,  being  as  necessary  an  imple- 
mi'^U  to  a  Chinese  peasant  as  a  spade  is  to  one  of  ours. 

l"he  mvMo/cw  of  the  whole  ancient  world  seems  not  onlv  to  have  been 
intimately  asstviateil  with  .agriculture,  but  appears  to  have  been  based  up- 
oi\  it.  To  the  invention  o{  the  plough,  and  the  irrigation  of  land,  all  the 
m>'steri<*s  of  Cori^s  may  be  reforroii.  The  great  importance  of  agricol- 
twre  in  tfi»n>i^hiiuj  tlx^  tK>  man,  induced  l*in*lators  at  an  cariy  period  to 
devi>»e  mew>s  to  pn^mote  it.  This  they  aoci^mplishcd  by  connecting  it 
with  the  mx^rship  of  the  gixls ;  anil  by  classing  the  labors  of  husbandry 
ann^  the  nv^st  eissential  of  religriHi^  vlutie^  This  system  «aeems  to  have 
been  uni\^rsai,  h  was  ini\'Mrp^»raT<\^  by  ihe  Korean  lawgivers  with  the 
instituti\>ns  ixf  th^t  }x\>pU\  riut^trv^h,  in  his  lite  ivf  Nuroa,  expressly  states 
that  s^>me  \Nf  the  laws  w>mv  d^xvigi-jtvi  to  recv^^i^moTHl  agrknihiire  ~  ji  a  part 
of  religHVi,'*  See  al^>  Tliny,  xvii,  *^  The  .^.^-m  ;s>.->i>e  of  almost  all 
ancient  nAtK^«s  )^Ja*>^^i  irngatiixn,  dicing  vnT  :anks  an>i  wel's,  aTnortg  those 
acts  m^>5fet  a^xx^j^abV  K>  the  g\vi* :  aj-si  h*^iHv  t  he  ZcfK^A ves^a  of  the  Per- 
aUns  an.i  the  ^\hAstor  v>f  the  Hij^H^^vtSv  d^siirs-^lx  incni  oaT^*  :i>e  cv^iveving 
of  w^ter  ^^  Ki'Tt^  laj's^,  as  *>rw^  v>f  ;h<»  wevx^ros  %>f  •^'ur^xn. 

As  n>>  <v^«ntry  *V5>e«>3«\i  more  iv.vm':  a^  'v.:.:;.re  f  r  ;i)e  r»h\-«<aC  and  poli- 
tk^  exisjeiKV  \>f  its  inlu  bit  Arts  :K*n  K4:\  ya  ;  s,>  ih^wW?>p  w^as  re  ipoes  ve- 
nerdtkvi  ^v  it  vtan'Ksi  Vo  a  c'^^^^^r  e\i*>-t.  We  aM»  ^cf^-^^xvi  ;beT  T>nests 
axul  i^atesmcii  u^xl  "aV*  t.vi     inft^ei\x>  '>t  ad\a»Knn^  Uie  iwtsTv^rtv  and 
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tplendor  of  agriculture;"  and  as  Osiris  made  his  own  plough,  both  kings 
and  priests  wore  sceptres  of  the  form  of  that  implement.  So  sensible 
were  they  of  the  blessinfirs  derived  from  agriculture,  that  they  not  only  en- 
forced the  worship  of  Osiris  and  Isis  for  its  discovery  and  introduction, 
but  caused  even  the  animals  (oxen)  that  assisted  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands  to  be  honored  with  religious  rites.  It  cannot  therefore  be  sup- 
posed, that  a  people,  who  thus  consecrated  almost  everything  connec- 
ted with  husbandry,  should  neglect  that  in  which  it  chiefly-consisted,  viz. : 
IftRiOATioK ;  for  this  was  the  real  cause  of  the  amazing  fruitfulness  of 
their  soil,  and  of  their  individual  and  national  prosperity.  Thus  Isis  is 
often  found  represented  with  a  bucket,  as  an  emblem  of  irrigation,  and  of 
the  fecundity  of  the  Nile.* 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  the  great  antiquity  of  machines  for  raising 
water  may  be  inferred  ;  for  artificial  irrigation  certainly  gave  birth  to  the 
most  valuable  of  our  hydraulic  engines,  if  it  be  not  indeed  the  great  pa- 
rent of  them  all. 

The  ancient  practice  of  constructing  large  tanks,  to  collect  water  for  ir- 
rigation, is  still  followed  in  various  parts  of  the  east,  and  their  dimensions 
render  our  reservoirs  comparatively  insignificant.  In  the  Carnatic,  some 
are  eight  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth.  In  Bengal,  they  frequently 
cover  a  hundred  acres,  and  are  lined  with  stone.  Knox,  in  his  Historical 
Relation  of  Ceylon,  (Lon.  1681,)  says,  the  natives  formed  them  of  two 
and  three  fathoms  deep,  some  of  which  were  in  length  ^  above  a  mile.'  (p. 
9.)  To  these  reservoirs,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  them  sufficiently 
tight  to  hold  the  water,  there  is  an  allusion  in  Jeremiah  ii,  13.  Le  Comte, 
mentions  them.  .When  limited  quantities  of  water  were  required  at  a 
distance,  at  places  situated  higher  than  its  source,  it  was  often  carried  in 
vessels  suspended  from  a  yoke,  and  borne  across  the  shoulders.  This 
mode  is  still  practised.  In  the  plains  of  Damar  in  Arabia,  water  is  drawn 
from  deep  wells  and  thus  carried  to  the  fields.  Dr.  Shaw  observes  of 
the  country  of  the  Benni  Mezzah,  (in  ancient  Mauritania)  it  has  no  rivu- 
lets, "but  is  supplied  altogether  with  well-water."  "Persia,"  says 
Fryer,%"is  chiefly  beholden  to  wholesome  springs  of  living  water  to 
quench  the  thirst  of  plants  as  well  as  living  creatures."  This  method  is 
pursued  by  the  Hindoos,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Javanese,  Tartars,  &c.,  in 
watering  those  terraces  which  they  construct  and  cultivate  on  the  sides  of 
mountains. 

"The  Chinese,"  says  Le 
Comte,  "  have  everywhere  in 
Xensi  and  Xansi,  for  want  of 
rain,  certain  pits  from  twenty 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
deep,  from  which  they  draw 
water  by  an  incredible  toil  to 
irrigate  their  land."  That  the 
mode  of  carrying  water  to  the 
fields  by  the  yoke,  was  prac- 
tised in  Egypt  in  ancient  times 
appears  from  the  figures.  No. 

^u.<:7.  £^puiui«  wateriDf  iwid  wub  Pou  luiTvuke.    ^"^^  c^>pied  fn»rn  sculptures  at 

Beni  Hassan,  the  oldest  monu- 
ments extant  in  that  country.     One  of  these  wooden  yokes  was  found  at 

*  See  Sliaw'fl  Ttet.  403,  412 ;  Uoiver.  Hist  Vol  i,  206 ;  and  our  remarks  oo  tlw 
Koria,  in  Chapi  XIV. 
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Thebes,  with  leather  straps  and  bronze  hatMn,  and  la  now  preserved  ia 
Ekigland.  The  yoke  is  about  three  feet  seven  inches  long,  and  the  strspi^ 
which  are  doubitt,  about  sixteen  inches.  Some  y<^cs  bad  from  four  to 
eight  straps,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  ther  were  intended. 
Witk.  An.  Egypt,  vol.  ii,  138. 

As  watering  the  land  has  always  been  the  staple  employment  in  Egypt, 
there  oan  be  little  doubt,  that  the  Israelites  were  employed  in  this  servioBb 
We  are  informed  "  their  lives  were  made  bitter  unto  tbem  by  hard 
bondage,  in  mortar  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  tervia  in  theJUld,'' 
And  in  Deuteronomy,  si,  10,  irrigating  the  land,  in  expressly  mentioned 
as  one  of  their  labors.  In  Leviticus,  they  are  reminded  tbat  it  was  God 
who  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  delivered  them  from  slavery;  wbo 
broke  the  bands  of  their  yoke  and  made  them  go  upright ;  alludii^  to 
the  stooping  posture  consequent  on  the  long  continued  use  of  the  yoka; 
and  in  case  of  disobedience,  they  were  threatened  with  subsequent  thral* 
dom,  to  "serve  their  enemies  in  hunger  and  nakedness,  and  with  a  yoka 
on  their  necks ;"  a  literal  description  of  them  when  thus  employed  in 
watering  the  lands  of  their  oppressors.  A  passage  in  the  81st  Psalm,  ifk 
pears  to  refer  expressly  to  their  deliverance  from  this,  and  another  labiv 
rious  method  of  watering  the  soil.  "  1  removed  his  shoulder  from  th« 
burden,  his  bands  were  delivered  from  the  pots."  The  severity  of  tltia 
labor,  may  be  inferred  from  that  of  Chinese  peasants,  who  carrying  buP- 
dens  like  the  Egyptians,  have  deep  impressions  worn  on  their  sbouldara 
by  the  yoke.     Osbeck's  Voy.  i,  252. 

It  was  a  common  custom  of  old  to  employ  slaves  and  prisoners  of  war, 
in  watering  and  working  the  land.  HiTudotus,  i,  R6,  observes  of  tlw 
Lacedemonians,  that  after  the  death  of  Lycurgus,  they  invaded  the  To- 
geans,  and  carried  with  them  a  quantity  of  fetters  to  bind  their  enemies; 
but  they  we*e  themselves  defeated,  and  loaded  with  their  own  fetters, 
were  employed  in  the  fields  of  the  Tegcans:  and  Joshua,  in  accordouoe 
with  this  custom,  made  the  captive  Gtbeonites  '  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.'  Isaiah  alludes  to  the  same,  Ix,  5 ;  sfran^era  »iaU 
stand  and  feed  yourJtoek$,  and  the  sons  of  the  alien  shall  be  your  plough- 
nwn  and  your  vine  dreuen. 

This  figure  represents  a  modem  la- 
borer of  Hindostan,  and  it  will  serra 
also  to  represent  those  of  China  and 
other  Asiatic-^,  who  carry  water  to  th«r 
gardens  and  fields  in  precisely  the  same 
way.  It  will  be  perceived  that  tbo 
form  of  the.  vessels  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  old  Egyptian  Pots  in  the  pre- 
ceding figure.  :ind  that  both  of  them 
serve  to  corroborate  our  views  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  Ibrms  of  these, 
and  other  domestic  vessels  of  capacity. 

^^___^ There  is  another  mode  of  carrying 

Bol»  HiDd«wu.rC«Ti«.  water,  which  was  anciently  practised", 

but  of  which  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  any  particular  nnticc.  It  is  represented  in  Plates  50,  and  7S. 
PitL  Sloria  Dell'Arte.  A  conical  vessel  bent  like  the  horn  of  an  ox,  ia 
borne  on  the  shoulder,  the  large  and  open  end  projecting  in  front,  so  that 
the  bearer  could  discharge  any  part  of  its  contcnls,  by  inclining  it,  which, 
in  one  fisure  is  etfecled  by  means  of  a  cord  going  round  it,  and  one  end 
held  in  Uie  hand.     These  vessels  are  figured  as  lat^e  ac  the  bodies  of 
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those  who  carry  them,  and  appear  to  have  been  fortnei]  of  staves,  and 

As  an  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  watering  land  with  pots,  ne  may  re- 
fer tw  one  of  the  oonBtellationa,  to  "  Aquarius*  or  the  "  Water  Pourer,"  a 
fignri!  which  was  adopted  as  an  ejipreasive  emblem  of  that  season,  when 
raiRB  desci-'nded,  and  the  lands  were  irrigat«d  by  nature  alaoe.  Although 
it  may  prjssibly  be  true,  as  some  authors  suppose,  that  some  of  the  present 
fligns  of  the  Zodiac  were  substituted  fur  more  ancient  ones  at  some  period 
oftim«,  posterior  to  the  Argunautic  expedition — (see  Goguet'a  Disserta- 
(iOD  on  the  names  and  figures  of  the  consteUatiuDs — Origine  des  Loix, 
Tom.  ii.)  there  are  others,  and  among  them  the  "  Water  Pourer,"  which 
■i  ve  for  any  thing  known  to  the  contrary,  original  fyttrt*,  adopted  by  the 
I  fint  cultivators  of  astrononiical  knowledge,  i.  c.  by  the  antediluvian  sons 
of  SrrH,  who,  according  to  Joaephus,  were  the  "  inventors  of  that  pecu- 
liar sort  of  wisdom  which  is  concerned  with  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their 
order  ;"  (Ant.  B.  i,  chap.  2.)  and  which  signs  were  continued  by  their 
siKOesaora,  the  Chaldeans,  in  the  first  ages  ^er  the  flood,  and  h»ve  re- 
nained  unaltered  to  our  daya.  The  extreme  antiquity  of  astronotiiv,  and 
iUeonneetivniniChaffrieulHtre^Ara  undoubted,  of  which  we  shall  meet  with 
Other  examples  besides  the  one  just  given.  This  conneotion  was  the 
•oun»  of  the  great  mass  of  symbolical  imaptri;  which  pervades  the  his- 
tory, mythology,  and  almost  every  thing  connected  with  the  remote  an 
aents ;  moot  of  which  is  so  perfileKing  to  decipher,  and  the  greater  part 
of  which  has  defeated  alt  attempts  of  the  moderns  satisfaciorily  to  explain. 
In  the  time  of  Juh,  who  is  supposed  to  nnve  lived  before  Moses,  the 
CODctr-llationa  were  well  known.  "Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences 
of  Pleiades,  or  loose  the  band^  of  Orion,"  xxxviii,  31.  "  Which  maketh 
Aroturus,  Orion  and  Pleiades,  and  the  chambers  of  the  south,"  ix,  9.  In- 
ieed,  M.  Bailey  and  others  have  admitted  that  the  astronomy  of  Chaldea, 
fndla,  and  Egypt,  is  but  the  wreck  of  a  great  system  of  astronomical  sci- 
Moe,  whicb  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  early  ages 
if  the  world. 

When  water  i«  only  required  lo  be  raised  two  or  three  feet  from  a 
Ink  or  river,  a  vessel  suspended  by  four  cords,  and  worked  by  two  men, 
tivwy  enteuaively  used  in  the  east.  In  Egypt  it  is  nnmed  the  "Mental," 
tte  figure  of  which  is  copied  from  Cfraade  Ofneription. 


3l  amall  trench  is  dug  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  on  the  iKirdt'rs  of  which 
two  men  stand  o|i[)6site  eaiJi  other.  They  hold  In  cueh  hinid  n  tiird.  the 
Mids  of  which  are  attached  to  a  haaktl  of  piilm  l^nves  covered  with  leather. 
ajftcr  Inunching  it  into  the  wk[«r,  Ihey  le&n  backwards  so  as  to  be  half 
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seated  on  small  mounds  of  earth  raised  for  the  purpose,  by  which  the  weight 
of  the  body  assists  in  raising  the  load,  as  it  is  swung  towards  the 
gutter  or  basin  formed  on  the  bank  to  receive  it.  The  movements  of  the 
men  are  regulated  by  chanting,  a  custom  of  great  antiquity,  and  adopted 
in  all  kinds  of  manual  labor  where  more  than  one  person  were  engaged. 

Sonnerat  has  figured  and  described  (Vol.  ii,  132,)  a  similar  contrivance 
of  the  Hindoos.  "They  use  a  basket  for  watering,  which  is  made 
impenetrable  with  cow  dung  and  clay  ;  it  is  suspended  by  four  cords ;  two 
men  hold  a  cord  in  each  hand,  draw  up  the  water,  and  empty  it  in  balan^ 
cing  the  basket."  Mr.  Ward  says  this  machine  is  commonly  used  in  the 
south  of  Bengal  to  waJter  the  land.  Hist.  Hindoos,  92.  Travelers  in 
China  have  noticed  it  in  use  there  "  Where  the  elevation  of  the  bank 
over  which  water  is  to  be  lifted  is  trifling,  they  sometimes  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing simple  method.  A  light  water-tight  basket  or  bucket  is  held  sus- 
pended  on  ropes  between  two  men,  who,  by  alternately  tightening  and  re- 
laxing the  ropes  by  which  they  hold  it  between  them,  give  a  certain 
swinging  motion  to  the  bucket,  which  first  fills  it  with  water,  and  then 
empties  it  by  a  jerk  on  the  higher  level ;  the  elastic  spring  which  is  in  the 
bend  of  the  ropes,  serving  to  diminish  the  labor."  Davis'  China,  Vol.  ii, 
358.  Chinese  Repos.  Vol.  iii,  125.  Sir  George  Staunton  also  described  it, 
with  an  engraving ;  by  which  it  appears  the  Chinese  do  not  use  a  bank  of 
earth  or  any  other  prop,  like  the  £!gyptians^  to  support  them  in  their  la- 
bor. Osbeck  has  noticed  a  peculiar  feature  in  working  these  baskets.  He 
says  Chinese  laborers  twist  the  cords  as  they  lower  the  vessel,  and  when 
it  is  raised,  the  untwisting  of  them,  overturns  it  and  discharges  the  contents. 
This  mode  of  raising  water  in  China,  was  noticed  by  Gamelli,  iu  1695, 
although  not  particularly  described  by  him  :  he  says  "  the  Chinese  draw 
up  water  in  a  basket,  two  men  working  at  the  rope." 

Of  all  employments  in  ancient  and  modern  Egypt,  this  may  be  consi- 
dered the  most  laborious  and  degrading.  The  wretched  peasants,  naked 
or  nearly  so,  may  be  seen  daily,  from  one  end  of  Egypt  to-  the  other,  in 
the  exercise  of  this  severe  labor.  "  I  have  seen  tiiem,"  says  Volney, 
"  pass  whole  days  thus  drawing  water  fronx  the  Nile,  exposed  naked  to 
the  sun,  which  would  kill  us."  To  this  mode  of  raising  water  there  is 
probably  an  allusion  in  the  latter  clause  of  the  passage  alrefidy  quoted 
from  the  81st  Psalm :  "  His  hands  were  delivered  from  the  pots,"  or 
"  baskets^''  as  the  word  is  sometimes  translated,  and  is  so  in  this  instance 
in  the  margin  of  the  common  English  version.  Indeed  it  was  peculiarly 
appropriate  that  a  psalm,  written  as  this  was,  to  celebrate  the  deliverance 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egyptian  bondage,  should  allude  to  some  of  the 
severest  tasks  imposed  upon  them  while  under  it.  Raising  the  water  to 
irrigate  the  land  was  emphaticiilly  "  the  labor  op  Egypt,"  from  which 
they  were  freed. 

Some  additional  remarks  to  those  on  pas^e  81,  respecting  other  arts  and 
customs  delineated  on  Egyptian  monuments,  may  interest  some  readers. 

Salting  fish  seems  to  have  been  a  regular  profession  in  ancient  Egypt, 
and  by  processes  similar  to  those  now  in  use ;  although  it  was  not  till  the 
15th  century  that  the  art  was  known  in  modern  Europe,  when  William 
Bukkum,  a  Dutchman  who  died  in  1447,  "found  out  the  art  of  salting, 
smoking,  and  preserving  herrings."  It  is  also  not  a  little  singnlar  that  the 
!Ekjyptians  had  a  religious  rite,  in  which,  as  in  modem  Lent^  every  person 
ate' fish.  They  used  the  spear,  hook  and  line ;  drag,  seine,  and  other  nets. 
Part  of  a  net,  with  leads  to  sink  it,  has  been  found  at  Thebe?.  Wealthy 
individuals  had  private  fish  ponds,  in  which  they  angled.     They  hunted 
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with  dogs ;  and  also  with  the  lion,  which  was  trained  for  tliat  purpose. 
The  noi»se  or  lasso,  and  various  traps,  were  common.  Cattle  were 
branded  with  the  names  of  their  owners.  In  taking?  birds,  they  had  decoys 
and  nets,  like  modern  fowlers.  Beer  was  an  Egyptian  beverage,  and 
onions  a  favorite  esculent — these  were  as  superior  in  taste  to  ours,  as  in 
the  elegance  of  the  bunches  in  which  they  were  tied.  At  feasts  they  had 
music  and  dancing,  castanets,  and  even  the  pirouette  of  Italian  and  French 
artistes.  They  had  '' grati  at  meals;  and  wore  wreaths  of  flowers  and 
nosegays.  Essences  in  bottles  and  ointments,  the  odor  of  some  of  which 
remains.  The  ladies  wore  necklaces  formed  of  beads  of  gold,  glass, 
and  of  precious  stones,  and  even  of  imitation  stones.  In  dress  they  had 
cotton  and  linen  cloths  ;  some  of  the  latter  were  so  fine  as  to  be  compared 
to  woven  air,  through  which  the  person  was  distinctly  seen  ;  and  the  former 
of  patterns  similar  to  those  of  modern  calicos.  Ezekiel  speaks  of  "fine 
linen  with  broidered  work  from  Egypt;"  and  in  Exodus  it  is  often  men- 
tioned. They  had  tissues  of  silver  and  gold,  and  cloth  formed  wholly  of 
the  latter.  In  furniture,  carpets  and  rugs  :  one  of  the  latter  was  found  at 
Thebes,  having  figures  of  a  boy  and  a  goose  wrought  on  it.  Toilet  boxes 
inlaid  with  various  colored  woods,  and  ornamente4  with  ivory  and  golden 
studs.  Sofas,  chairs,  stools  and  ottomans,  all  imitated  in  modern  articles. 
Bedsteads  enclosed  in  mosqueto  nets ;  and  pillows,  the  latter  of  wood,  the 
material  of  which  they  were  formerly  made  in  Europe.  Inlaid  works  of 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze.  Vases  of  elegant  forms  and  elaborate  workman- 
ship :  great  numbers  of  these  are  represented  among  the  varieties  of  tribute 
carried  by  foreigner's  to  Thothmes  111,  in  whose  reign  the  Israelites  left 
Egypt.  Door-hinges  and  bolts  of  bronze,  similar  to  the  modern ;  scale- 
beams,  enameling.  Gold-beating  and  gilding.  Gold  and  silver  wire ;  some 
specimens  are  flattened  with  the  hammer,  others  are  believed  to  have 
been  drawn.  Vessels  with  spouts  like  those  of  our  tea-kettles :  one  of 
the  best  proofs  of  skill  in  working  sheet  metal. 

Glass  blowers  are  represented  at  work,  and  vessels  identical  with  our 
demijohns  and  Florence  flasks  have  been  found,  and  both  protected  with 
reed  or  wicker  work — besides,  pocket  bottles  covered  with  leather,  and 
other  vessels  of  glass,  cut,  cast,  and  blown.  Goldsmiths  in  their  shops 
are  shown,  with  bellows,  blow-pipes,  crucibles  and  furnaces;  golden  bas- 
kets of  open  work ;  solder,  hard  and  soft,  the  latter  an  alloy  of  tin  and 
lead.  Stone-cutting;  the  form  of  the  mallet  the  same  as  ours.  Chisels 
of  bronze ;  one  found,  is  nine  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  and  weighs  one 
pound  twelve  ounces — its  form  resembles  those  now  in  use.  Wheel- 
wrights and  carriage* makers  at  work ;  from  which  it  is  ascertained  that 
the  bent  or  improved  carriage  pole  of  modern  days,  was  in  use  upwards 
of  three  thousand  years  ago.  Carpenters  and  cabinet-makers'  shops,  are 
repnKented ;  from  which,  and  from  specimens  of  work  extant,  we  learn 
that  dovetailing  and  doweling,  glue,  and  vejieertug  were  common.  Adzes, 
saws,  hatchets,  drills  and  bows,  were  all  of  bronze.  Models  of  boats. 
The  leather-cutter's  knife  had  a  semicircular  blade,  and  was  identical  with 
the  modern  one.  Shoe  and  simdal  makers  had  i^traight  and  benl  awls ; 
the  latter  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  modern  invention — the  bristle  at 
the  end  of  a  thread  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used,  as  one  person  is 
seen  drawing  the  thread  through  a  hole  with  his  teeth.  Lastly,  Egyptian 
ladies  wore  their  hair  plaited  and  curled ;  they  had  mirrors,  needles,  pins, 
and  jewelry  in  great  abundance;  they  had  fans  and  combs;  one  of  the 
latter  has  teeth  larger  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and  tb^-  centre  is  carved, 
and  was  probably  inlaid.  Their  children  had  dolls  and  otb<^r  toys;  and 
the  gentlemen  used  walking  canes  and  wore  wigs,  which  wert>  iv^amoiu 
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Most  uf  the  nukchines  hitherto  noticed,  raise  water  by  means  of  flexi- 
ble cords  or  chains,  and  are  generally  applicable  to  wells  of  great  depth. 
We  ttow  entiT  upon  the  examination  of  another  variety,  which,  with  one 
eiceptton,  (the  chain  of  pots)  are  composed  of  inflexible  materials,  and 
laiso  water  tt>  limited  heights  only.  Another  important  distinction  be- 
tween them  is  this — In  preceding  machines,  the  '  mechanical  powers'  are 
distinct  from  the  hydraulic  apparatus,  i.  e.  the  wheels,  pulleys,  windlass, 
capstan,  &c  form  no  essenttiil  part  of  the  machine  proper  for  raising  the 
«'8ter,  but  are  merely -employed  to  transmit  motion  to  them;  whereas 
those  w.e  are  now  About  to  describe,  are  made  in  the  form  of  levers, 
wheels,  &c.  and  are  propelled  as  such.  The  following  figure,  represents 
one  f^  the  earliest  specimens. 


It  is  simply  a  trough  or  gutter,  the  open  end  of  which  rests  on  I 
bank,  over   which    the   water  is  to    be  clcvjited ;   the  other  end   bei 
closed  is  phmficd  into  the  li<iuid,  and  then  raised  till  its  contents 
charged.      It  forms  what  U  called  a  lever  of  the  second  order,  i 
being  between  the  fulcrum  and  the  power. 


dis- 


This  figure  represents  an  improvement,  being  n  double  gutter,  or  two 
of  the  former  united  and  placed  iicroas  a  trough  or  i'eservoir  designed  to 
receive  the  water.  A  partition  is  formrd  in  the  centre,  and  two  openings 
made  throng  the  bottom  on  each  of  its  sides,  through  which  the  water 
that  is  raised  escapes.  The  machine  is  worked  by  one  or  more  men, 
who  alternately  plunge  the  ends  into  the  water,  and  consequently  pro 
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duce  a  continuous  discharge.  Sometimes,  openings  are  made  in  the  bot- 
tom next  the  laborers,  and  covered  by  flaps,  to  idrait  the  water  without 
the  necessity  of  wholly  immersing  those  ends.  Machines  of  this  kind  are 
described  by  Belidor,  but  he  has  not  indicated  their  origin.  From  their 
simplicity,  they  probably  date  from  remote  antiquity.  They  are  obviously, 
modifications  of  the  Jantu  of  Hindostan  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  and 
were  perhaps  carried  to  Europe,  (if  not  known  there  before)  among  other 
oriental  devices,  soon  after  a  communication  with  that  country  was  opened 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


THE   JANTU. 

The  jantu  is  a  machine  extensively  used  in  Bengal  and  other  parts  of 
India,  to  raise  water  for  the  irrigation  of  land,  and  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Ward,  in  his  History  of  the  Hindoos.  "It  consists  of  a  hollow 
trough  of  wood,  about  fifteen  feet  long,  six  inches  wide,  and  ten  inches 
deep,  and  is  placed  on  a  horizontal  beam  lying  on  bamboos  fixed  in  the 
bank  of  a  pond  or  river.  One  end  of  the  trough  rests  upon  the  bank, 
where  a  gutter  is  prepared  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  the  other  end  is 
dipped  in  the  water,  by  a  man  standing  on  a  stage,  plunging  it  in  with  his 
foot.  A  long  bamboo  with  a  large  weight  of  earth  at  the  farther  end  of 
it,  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  jantu  near  the  river,  and  passing  over  the 
gallows  before  mentioned,  poises  up  the  jantu  full  of  water,  and  causes  it 
to  empty  itself  into  the  gutter.  This  machine  raises  water  three  feet,  but 
by  placing  a  series  of  them  one  above  another,  it  may  be  raised  to  ang 
height^  the  water  being  discharged  into  small  reservoirs,  sufficiently  deep 
to  admit  the  jantu  above,  to  be  plunged  low  enough  to  fill  it."  Mr.  Ward 
observes  that  water  is  thus  conveyed  over  rising  ground  to  the  distance  of 
a  mile  and  more.  In  some  parts  of  Bengal  they  have  different  methods 
of  raising  water,  ^but  the  principle  is  the  same^ 

There  is  in  this  apparently  rude  machine,  a  more  perfect  application  of 
mechanical  science,  than  would  appear  to  a  general  observer.  As  the  ob- 
ject of  the  long  bamboo  lever  is  to  overcome  the  weight  of  the  water,  it 
might  be  asked,  why  not  load  the  end  of  the  jantu  itself,  which  is  next  the 
bank  sufficiently  for  that  purpose,  and  thereby  avoid  the  use  of  this  ad- 
ditional lever,  which  renders  the  apparatus  more  complex,  and  apparently 
nnnecessarily  so  ?  A  little  reflection  will  develope  the  reasons  that  led  to 
its  introduction,  and  will  at  the  same  time  furnish  another  proof  of  oriental 
ingenuity.  As  the  position  of  the  jantu  is  nearly  horizontal  when  it  dis- 
diarges  the  water,  if  the  end  were  loaded  as  proposed,  it  would  descend 
on  the  bank  with  an  increasing  velocity ;  for  the  weight  would  be  at  the 
end  (»f  a. lever  which  virtually  lengthened  as  it  approached  the  horizontal 
position ;  and  this  effect  would  be  still  further  augmented  by  the  resistance 
of  the  water  diminishing  as  the  jantu  rose,  that  is,  by  its  flowing  towards 
the  centre — the  consequence  would  be,  that  the  violent  concussions,  when 
thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  bank,  would  speedily  shake  it  to  pieces. 
Now  this  result  is  ingeniously  avoided  by  the  lever  and  its  weight.  Thus, 
when  the  laborer  has  plunged  the  end  of  the  jantu  next  him  into  the 
water,  this  lever  (as  we  suppose,  for  we  have  not  seen  a  figure  of  it)  is 
placed,  so  as  to  be  nearly  in  a  horizontal  position,  by  which  its  maximum 
force  is  exerted  at  the  precise  time  when  it  is  required,  i.  e.  when  the 
jantu  is  at  its  lowest  position  and  full  of  water;  and  as  the  latter  ascends, 
the  loaded  end  of  the  lever  descends,  and  its  force  diminishing,  brings  the 
end  of  the  jantu  gradually  to  rest.  A  somewhat  similar  effect  might  be 
produced,  by  making  the  load  on  the  lever  descend  into  the  water,  e»> 
12 
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pecially  if  its  specific  gravity  varied  but  little  from  that  fluid.  Traits 
like  this,  which  are  often  found  in  ancient  devices,  are  no  mean  proofs  of 
skill  in  the  older  mechanicians;  and  as  professors  of  the  fine  arts,  discover 
the  works  of  masters  by  certain  characteristic  touches,  and  by  the  general 
effect  of  a  painting  or  sculpture — so  professors  of  the  useful  arts  may  poinF 
to  features  like  the  above,  as  proofs  that  they  bear  the  impress  of  the 
master  mechanics  of  old. 

At  what  period  in  the  early  history  of  our  species  this  class  of  ma- 
chines was  first  devised,  can  only  be  conjectured ;  they  are  evidently  of 
very  high  antiquity ;  this  is  inferable  not  only  from  their  simplicity,  ex- 
tensive use  over  all  Asia — where  it  may  be  said,  machines  for  niising  wa- 
ter have  never  changed — but  also  from  the  mode  of  working  them,  in/  the 
feeL  Every  one  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  knows  that  numerous  opera- 
tions were  thus  performed.  The  juice  of  grapes  was  expressed  by  men 
treading  them ;  and  the  tombs  of  Egypt  contain  sculptures  representing 
this  and  other  operations.  Mortar  was  mixed  and  clay  prepared  for  the 
potter  by  the  feet.  The  Chinese  work  their  mangles  by  the  feet;  and 
both  they  and  modem  Egyptians,  and  Hindoos,  move  a  variety  of  other 
machines  by  the  same  means :  among  these  are  several  for  raising  water, 
as  the  Picotah  of  Hindostan,  (described  in  the  next  chapter,)  the  chain 
pump  of  China,  and  we  may  here  remark,  that  all  the  machines  for  raising 
water  described  by  Vitruvius,  with  one  exception,  were  propelled  by  the 
feet,  or  as  expressed  in  the  English  translation,  by  the  *'  treading  of  men," 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  to  the  Jantu,  Moses  alluded  when  descri- 
bing to  his  countrymen  the  land  to  which  he  was  leading  them:  "A  land 
of  hills  and  valleys,"  that  "  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven,"  where 
they  should  not  be  employed,  as  in  Egypt,  where  rain  was  generally  un- 
known, in  the  perpetual  labor  of  raising  it  to  irrigate  the  soil :  "  For  the 
land  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt  from 
whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  loateredst  it  with 
thy  foot.^'*  Deut.  xi,  10.  Some  authors  suppose  this  passage  refers  to  the 
oriental  custom  of  opening  and  closing  the  small  channels  for  water,  that 
intersect  the  fields ;  but  this  trifling  labor  would  scarcely  have  been  men- 
tioned by  Moses,  as  constituting  an  important  distinction  between  the  two 
countries.  It  was  in  fact  common  to  both.  It  is  much  more  probable 
that  he  referred  to  the  severe  and  incessant  toil  of  raising  water,  to  which 
they  had  been  subject  in  Egypt,  and  which  would  be  in  a  great  degree 
superseded  in  Canaan  by  the  ''  rain  of  heaven."  He  could  not  possibly 
have  pointed  out  to  them,  a  more  encouraging  feature  of  the  country  to 
which  they  were  migrating. 

A  very  interesting  pn>of  that  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Moses  did 
propel  machines  by  the  feet,  has  recently  been  brought  to  light.  In  one 
of  the  tombs  at  Thebes,  which  bears  the  name  of  Thothmes  III.,  there 
is  a  sculptured  representation  of  some  Egyptian  bellows  which  were  thus 
worked.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  when  we  come  to  in- 
quire into  the  history  of  the  pump,  in  the  third  book.  This  mode  of 
transmitting  human  energy  appears  to  have  been  quite  a  favorite  one  in 
ancient  times;  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  we  will  describe  one  which 
is  identical  with  the  Jantu  ;•  and  is  moreover  one  of  the  most  common  im- 
plements connected  with  ancient  and  modern  agriculture  in  the  east:  "The 
Pedal,"  says  Mr.  Ward,  **  is  a  rough  piece  of  wood,  generally  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  balanced  on  a  pivot,  with  a  head  something  like  a  mallet;  it  is 
used  to  separate  rice  from  the  husk,  to  pound  brick  dust  for  buildings,  <ka 
A  person  stands  at  the  further  end,  and  wilh  his  feet  presses  it  down, 
which  raises  up  the  head,  after  which  he  lets  it  fall  on  the  rice  or  brick. 
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"One  of  these  pedals  is  set  up  at  almost  every  hottse  in  country  places." 
This  primitive  implement  is  also  in  general  use  in  the  agricultural  districts 
of  China.  "  The  next  thing,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Chinese  Repository 
Vol.  iii,  233,  "  is  to  divest  the  grain  of  the  husk  ;  this  is  done  by  pounding 
it  in  stone  mortars;  two  of  these  are  placed  in  the  ground  together,  and 
have  corresponding  pestles  of  wood  or  stone  attached  to  long  levers.  A 
laborer  by  alternately  stepping  upon  each  lever  pounds  the  grain,  djc," 
Paper  mills  of  the  Chinese,  by  which  the  shreds  of  bamboo  and  the  fa- 
rina of  rice  are  reduced  to  a  pulp,  are  precisely  the  same,  and  worked  by 
men  treading  on  levers  as  in  the  jantu.*  And  we  may  add,  that  the  paste 
of  which  Macaroni  is  made,  is  kneaded  by  a  similar  implement,  and  which 
the  Romans  probably  received  from  the  east. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  jantu  is  merely  one  of  a  class  of  machines 
of  similar  construction  and  moved  in  the  same  manner;  and  as  the  pedal 
of  the  Hindoos  is  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  their  agriculture,  the  jantu 
may  certainly  be  considered  equally  ancient,  for  it  is  the  more  important 
machine  of  die  two.  They  both,  howevei*,  appear  to  have  had  a  com- 
mon origin ;  and  to  have  come  down  together  through  the  long  vista  of 
past  ages,  without  the  slightest  alteration.  The  fact  of  the  jantu  being 
•till  used  in  India  proves  its  antiquity,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  Hin- 
doos retain  the  same  customs  and  peculiarities  that  distinguished  their  an- 
cestors thousands  of  years  ago.  "A  country,''  says  Dr.  Robertson, "  where 
the  customs,  manners,  and  even  dress  of  the  people,  are  almost  as  perma- 
nent and  invariable  as  the  face  of  nature  itself."  This  attachment  to  an- 
cient customs  exists  with  singular  force  in  regard  to  every  thing  con- 
nected with  their  agriculture.  Like  the  Chinese  and  some  other  people  of 
the  east,  nothing  can  induce  them  to  deviate  from  the  practice  of  their 
forefathers,  either  as  it  regards  their  implements  or  modes  of  cultivation. 
And  when  we  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Hindoos  were  among  the  earliest  of 
civilized  people ;  that  it  was  their  arts  and  their  science  which  enlightened 
the  people,  who,  in  the  early  ages  dwelt  in  the  valley  of.  the  Nile ;  we 
can  readily  admit  that  the  jantu  was  used,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and 
that  to  it  he  alluded  in  the  passage  already  quoted ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may, 
it  may  safely  be  considered  as  a  fair  specimen  of  primeval  ingenuity  in 
applying  human  effort,  as  well  as  in  raising  water ;  and  in  both  respects  is 
entitled  to  the  lengthened  notice  we  have  given  it. 

These  machines  when  worked  by  the  feet  raise  water  only  about  three 
ffeet,  but  where  the  elevation  is  greater,  they  have  been  moved  by  the 
hands,  by  means  of  ropes  and  a  double  lever,  as  in  the  next  figure  ;  the  open 
ends  being  attached  by  pins  to  the  edge  of  the  reservoir.  In  this  manner 
water  may  be  raised  five  or  six  feet  at  a  single  lift,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  gutter. 

Contrivances  of  the  kind  were  formerly  used  in  Europe ;  and,  as  in  the 
eastern  world,  series  of  them  were  sometimes  employed  to  raise  wa- 
ter to  great  elevations,  to  the  top  of  buildings,  &c.  They  are  figured 
and  described  in  Serviere's  collection.  A  number  of  cisterns  are  placed  at 
equal  distance  abr>ve  each  other  from  the  ground  to  the  roof  In  these, 
gutters  are  arranged  as  in  the  figure  ;  the  lowermost  raises  water  into  the 
first,  into  which  others  dip  and  convey  it  to  the  next  one,  and  so  to  the 
highest.  In  some,  the  gutters  are  worked  by  a  combination  of  levers  ;  in 
others,  by  ropes  passing  over  pulleys  at  the  highest  part  of  the  building  and 
united  to  a  crank  that  is  attached  to  a  water  wheel  or  other  first  mover. 


•  BretoD'8  China,  YoL  ii,  89,  and  Vol  iv,  27. 
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Various  fomiB  of  the  gutters  are  Rgured,  (the  heads  of  some  like  lai^ 
bowls,)  as  well  as  modes  of  working  them.     See  figure  No,  S2. 
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Tliere  is  another  modificatioD  of  the  jantu,  by  which  water  may  ba 
raised  to  great  elevstions.  A  number  of  gutters,  open  at  both  ends,  sra 
permanently  connected  to,  nnd  over  each  other,  in  a  zigiag  direction,  so 
that  while  one  end  of  the  lowest  dips  in  the  water,  ita  other  end  inclines 
upwards  at  an  angle  proportioned  Co  the  length  of  the  gutter  and  the 
motion  to  be  given  to  it,  and  is  unit«d  to  the  lower  end  of  the  next  one, 
which  also  inclines  upwards,  but  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  is  united  to 
the  next,  and  so  on,  the  length  of  each  diminishing  as  it  approaches  the 
lop,  as  in  the  following  figure. 


In  the  bottom  of    each,  an  opening  is  made  and  covered  by  a  flap  (» 
valve  to  prevent  the  water,  when  once  past  through,  from  returning.    All 
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the  gutters  are  secured  to  &  frame  of  wood  which  is  suspended  on  a  pin 
secured  to  a  beam,  bo  that  hy  pulling  the  cords  alternately  the  whole  may 
be  made  to  oscillate  like  a  pendulum.  Thus,  when  pulled  to  one  side, 
one  of  the  lowest  gutters  dips  into  water,  and  scoops  up  a  portion  of  it, 
to  facilitate  which  the  end  is  curved  ;  and  aa  it  rises,  the  liquid  runs  along 
to  the  farther  end,  and  passing  through  the  valve  is  retained  till  the  mo- 
tion is  reversed,  when  it  dovrs  down  to  the  next  gutter,  and  passing  through 
its  valve,  is  again  continued  in  the  same  manner  to  the  next ;  entering  at 
every  oscillation  the  gutter  above,  till  it  reaches  the  highest;  and  from 
whico  it  is  disohaiged  into  a  reservoir,  over  which  the  last  one  is  mode  to 
project  A  double  set  of  gutters,  as  shown  iu  the  figure,  was  sometimes 
attached  to  tbe  same  frame,  so  that  a  continuous  stream  could  be  dischai^;- 
ed  into  the  reservoir.  Machines  tike  the  above  are  mure  ingenious  than 
useful.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  extensively  used,  although 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  several  old  writers  on  hydraulics. 
The  one  represented  by  the  figure  is  described  by  Belidor  as  the  inven- 
tion of  M.  Morel,  who  raised  water  by  it  1 5  or  16  feet.  Similar  machines 
were  known  in  the  prececling  century.  A  pendulum  for  raising  water  is 
described  at  page  95,  of  the  first  volume  of  machines  approved  by  the 
French  Academy,  and  at  page  205,  is  a  "  hydraulic  machine"  by  A.  De 
Courdemoy,  similar  to  the  one  we  have  copied  ;  except  that  square  tubes 
were  used  instead  of  open  gutters ;  they  were  also  of  equal  length,  and 
attached  to  a  rectangulu  frame,  but  were  suspended  and  worked  in  the 
Mroe  manner  as  No.  33. 

A  different  mode  of  working  these  machines  was  devised  bv  an  Eng- 
lish engineer.  Instead  of  suspending  the  frame  like  a  pendulum,  he 
made  the  lower  part  terminate  iu  rockers  like  those  of  a  cradle ;  these 
resting  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane,  a  slight  impulse  put  the  whole  in 
motion.  He  lowest  gutters  at  each  oscillation  dipped  into  the  water,  and 
ntised  a  portion,  as  in  the  preceding  figure. 


Kch  84.    Dulcb  Scoop. 

Among  other  simple  devices,  is  the  Dutch  scoop,  frequently  used  by 
that  people  in  rai»ng  water  over  low  dykes.     It  b  a  kiud  of  boz-shovcl 
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suspended  by  cords  from  a  triangular  frame,  and  worked  as  represented 
in  the  figure.  By  a  sweeping  movement,  an  expert  laborer  will  throw 
up  at  each  stroke,  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  shovel, 
although  from  its  form,  such  a  quantity  could  not  be  retained  in  it. 

The  Flash  Wheel,  is  another  contrivance  to  raise  large  quantities  of  wa- 
ter over  moderate  heights,  being  extensively  used  in  draining  wet  lands, 
particularly  the  fens  of  England.  It  is  made  just  like  the  wheel  of  a  steam- 
boat, and  when  put  in  rapid  motion,  generally  by  a  windmill,  it  pushes 
the  water  up  an  inclined  shute,  which  is  so  curved,  that  the  paddles  ma^ 
sweep  close  to  it  and  consequently  drive  the  liquid  before  them.  The 
'  back  water'  thrown  up  by  the  paddle  wheels  of  steam  vessels  is  raised 
in  a  somewhat  similar  manner. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

Thi  Swafk  :  Used  in  modern  and  ancient  Egypt— Represented  in  sculptores  at  Thebea— Alluded  to 
by  Herodotus  and  Marcellus— Described  by  Pliny— Picotah  of  India ;  agility  of  the  Hindooe  In  working 
it.  Chinese  Swape — Similar  to  the  machines  employed  in  erecting  the  pyramids— The  Swape,  seen  ia 
Paradise  by  Mahomet— Figure  of  one  near  the  city  of  Magnesia— Anglo  Saxcm  Swape— Formerly  omA 
in  English  manufactories— Figures n>om the  Nuremburgh  Chronicle, Munster*8  Cosmography,  andBa^ 
•on*s  Theatre  des  Instrumens.  The  swape  common  in  North  and  Sooth  An^eriea— Bzamplea  of  ito  oat 
in  watering  gardens — Figures  of  it,  the  oldest  representations  of  any  hydraulic  machine — Ueeluuiieal 
speculations  of  Ecclesiastics :  Wilkins*  projects  for  aerial  navigation — Meobanlcal  and  theolngical  poi^ 
suits  combined  In  the  middle  ages— Gerbert-Dunstan— Bishops  famous  as  Castle  architeeti^> 
Androides — Boodeof  grace — SlirineofSecket — Speakingimagee-'Chemiealdecaption»->-lllumiBatod 
maauscripta. 

Of  machines  for  raising  water,  the  Swape  has  been  more  extensively 
used  in  all  ages,  and  by  all  nations,  than  any  other.  Like  most  im- 
plements for  the  same  purpose,  its  application  is  confined  within  certain 
limits  ;  but  these  are  such  as  to  render  it  of  general  utility.  The  mental 
,or  swinging  basket,  and  the  jantu,  raise  the  liquid  from  two  to  three 
feet  only  at  a  lift,  while  the  swape  elevates  it  from  five  to  fifteen,  and  in 
some  cases  still  higher.  It  is  not,  however,  well  adapted  for  greater  eleva- 
tions ;  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  its  not  having  been  much  used 
in  the  wells  of  ancient  cities — their  depth  rendered  it  inapplicable,  as  the 
generality  of  ours  do  at  this  day.  In  Egypt,  this  machine  is  named  the 
Shadoof,  and  in  no  country  has  it  been  more  extensively  employed.  In 
modern  days,  more  persons  are  there  engaged  in  rasing  water  by  it  and 
the  mental,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  class  of  Egj^^tian  labourers. 
They  raise  the  liquid  at  each  lift  about  seven  feet,  and  where  it  is  re- 
quired higher,  series  of  swapes  are  placed  at  proper  distances  above 
each  other,  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  Hindoos  arrange  the  jantu,  and 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  (No.  35.)  The  lowermost  labourer  empties  his 
vessel  into  a  cavity  or  basin  formed  in  the  rock,  or  in  soil  rendered  imper- 
vious to  water,  three  or  four  feet  above  him,  and  into  which  the  next  one 
plunges  his  bucket,  who  raises  it  into  another,  and  so  on  till  it  reaches  the 
required  elevation.  M.  Jomard,*  says  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  from 
thirty  to  fifty  shadoofs  at  one  place,  raising  water  one  above  another.  Al 
Esne,  he  saw  twenty-seven  Arabs  on  one  tier  of  stages,  working  fourteen 


*  Grande  DeacriptioQ  K  M.  Tom.  ii.    Memoira,  Part  2,  p.  780. 
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double  swnpes,  i.  e.  two  on  each  frame,  tbe  bucket  of  one  descending  as 
tilw  other  rises.  They  were  relieved  every  hour,  bo  that  fifty -four  men  were 
required  to  keep  the  machines  constantly  in  motion,  'Hie  ova 
task-master  measured  the  time  by  the  sun,  and  sometimes  by  a 
clepsydra  or  water-clock. 


Ro.nL    Hodn  BfjpUui 


Tt  is  impossible  to  pass  up  the  Nile  in  certain  states  of  the  river,  without 
being  surprised  at  the  myriads  of  these  levers,  and  at  their  unceasing  move- 
ments ;  fur  by  relays  of  men,  they  are  oflen  worked  without  intermission, 
both  night  and  day.  In  Upper  Egypt  especially,  where  from  the  elevation 
of  the  banks  they  are  more  necessary,  and  of  course  more  numerous,  the 
^>ectacle  is  animating  in  a  high  degree,  nnd  cannot  but  recall  to  reflecting 
minds  similar  scenes  in  the  very  same  places  in  past  age;,  when  the  popu- 
lation was  greatly  more  dense  than  at  present,  and  the  country  furnished 
grain  for  surrounding  nations.  In  some  parts,  the  batiks  appear  alive  with 
men  raising  water  by  swapes  mid  the  effect  is  rendered  still  more  impress- 
ive by  the  songs  and  measured  clianting^  of  the  laborers,  and  the  incessant 
groans  and  creakings  of  the  machines  themselves.  To  the  ancient  custom 
of  singing  lehile  raiting  teater,  there  is  an  evident  allusion  in  Isaiah,  zii,  3. 
Iberefore  with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  Salvation. 

The  Arabs  have  a  tradition 
that  the  slindouf  was  used  in 
the  times  of  the  Pharaohs,  and 
a  proof  that  such  was  the  fact, 
has  recently  been  furnished  by 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  (Vol.  ii,  5,)  who 
found  the  remains  of  one  in  an 
ancient  tomb  at  Thebes ;  in  ad- 
dition to  which  they  are  repre- 
sented in  sculptures  which  date 
from  1532  to  1550  B.  C.  a  peri- 
od extending  beyond  ihe  Exo- 
dus. No.  3R.  represents  it  as 
used  at  that  remote  period  for 
the  irrigation  of  land. 


RaM.  AaEffinitl«iiliia«UBtorH< 
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It  appears  to  have  formed  one  of  a  series,  designed  to  raise  water  over 
the  elevation  feebly  portrayed  in  the  back  ground,  in  precisely  the  same 
way  that  is  now  common  in  Egypt  and  in  the  east,  and  as  shown  in  No.  35. 
The  remark  of  a  traveler  that  a  Chinese  seamed  to  him  '^  an  antediluvian 
renewed,"  might  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  a  modem  Arab 
raising  water  by  this  implement  from  the  Nile;  and  the  figure,  No.  36, 
might  be  taken  as  a  probably  correct  representation  of  an  antediluvian 
laborer  engaged  in  the  same  employment.  On  comparing  the  last  two 
cuts,  the  former  having  been  sketched  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  from  life,  but 
three  years  ago ;  and  the  latter  copied  from  sculptures  that  have  been 
executed  upwards  of  three  thousand  years,  we  see  at  once,  that  the  swape 
has  undergone  as  little  change  in  Egypt  since  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs, 
as  the  co^tunie^  if  such  it  may  be  called,  of  the  laborers  themselves ;  in  other 
wordj^  both  remain  the  same.  The  discovery  of  this  implement  among 
the  sculptures  of  ancient  Egypt  tends  to  corroborate  our  views  respecting 
the  antiquity  of  other  machines  for  the  same  purpose,  and  which  like  it  are 
still  in  common  use  in  the  east  It  also  admonishes  us  not  to  reject  as  im- 
probable or  fabulous,  current  oriental  traditions;  since  they  are,  as  in  the 
caAe  of  this  machine,  often,  if  not  generally,  founded  in  truth. 

The  swape  seems  to  be  alluded  to  by  Herodotus,  vi,  119,  as  used  in 
Persia  in  his  time.  He  observes  that  Darius,  the  iaUier  of  Xerxes,  sent 
some  captives  to  a  certain  distance  from  Susa,  and  forty  furlongs  from  a 
well,  the  contents  of  which  were  '^  drawn  up  with  an  engine,  to  which  a 
kind  of  bucket  is  suspended,  made  of  half  a  skin ;  it  is  then  poured  into 
one  cistern  and  afterwards  removed  into  a  second.^'  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  shadoof  of  the  Egyptians,  as  figured  in  No.  35,  to  wludi 
there  is  probably  a  reference  also  in  Clio,  193,  where  he  says  the  Assyri- 
ans irrigated  their  lands  from  the  Euphrates  "  by  mannal  labor  and  by 
hydraulic  enpines,^'*  Aristotle  mentions  the  swape  as  in  common  use  among 
the  Greeks,*  Dr.  Garko  says  some  of  the  wells  of  Greece  were  not 
deep,  and  pulleys  were  not  used,  only  buckets  with  ropes  of  twisted  herbs, 
and  sometimes  the  water  was  raised  by  a  ^  huge  lever,  great  stones  being 
a  c^>unter{H^ise  to  the  other  end.'  A  circumstance  connected  with  the 
overthn.>w  of  the  Syraousians,  and  the  death  of  Archimedes,  in  which  the 
swapo  is  n.»ferrevl  to,  may  hero  bo  noticed.  When  the  Roman  vessels,  at 
the  sioge  oi  Syracuse  were  grappled  by  hooks  and  elevated  in  the  air, 
by  levers  that  projected  over  the  walls  of  the  city,  their  resemblanoe 
to  vessels  of  water  raised  by  the  swape,  was  so  striking,  that  Marcelliis 
was  wmit  to  sav,  "  Archimedes  usovl  his  ships  to  draw  water  vfithr^  This 
njmark  i>f  the  uoman  general  clearly  shows  that  the  swape  was  very  fii^ 
miliar  to  him  and  to  his  couutrvmen.  Rut  we  are  not  lefl  to  circumstan- 
cos  like  this  to  infer  its  use  amoiu;  the  Komans.  Pliny  exp<essly  men- 
tions it  among  the  machines  for  raising  water.  As  the  passage  is  highly 
intorosting,  anJ  as  we  shall  have  vvvasion  to  refer  to  it  hereafter,  it  may 
AS  well  Ih>  insortovi  hero.  It  is  in  the  fourth  Chapter  of  the  Nineteenth 
lKx^k»  "i^ii  i«arvlons;"  **alwo  a  I  thing*  there  shntM  be  water  at  com- 
niiuut  (if  jMssiMo  a  river  or  br^vk  running  thr\>ugh  it^  but  if  neither  can 
Ih*  obiaimsl.^  then  thoy  ar\*  to  bo  watorovl  \v;:h  pit  water,  fed  with  springs; 
either  ,iAr.*'«  <j;»  by  piaiti  jx^les  hvvks,  and  backers;  or  forced  by  pumps 
and  such  Uko,  g\*ing  with  tho  strx^ijith  of  wind  enclose  J.  or  e!se  ftti^hed 
w/»  with  sts'iiYs  Ai.i  /-M  ««'.</*     Hv^liaUviV  Trans, 

ll\c  Swajv  is  oxtoiisivcly  us^nI  over  ail  HI:iviv>^:aa.  ''The  peasants, 
ittoruing  and  evctiing  dr^w  wa:cr  out  v>f  wells  byT»ut!a!oes  or  oxen^  ot 


*  IUt^^  \Vilki:v<  v>Ki  Um  Wtvt.    ^  IHuuivhV  lit>*  iVT  3yUiv>e^ut^  Wnogbauu's  Dgt«ft. 
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eime  b;  athwsrt  poit,  poised  witli  a  sufficient  weight  at  the  extremity  laid 
over  one  fixed  in  the  earth;  the  water  is  drawn  by  a  bucket  of  goat's 
■kin."*  In  some  districts,  the  Hindoos  have  a.  mode  of  working  the 
Swape,  which,  go  far  as  we  know,  is  peculiar  to  themselves.  In  Patna 
It  is  eommoQ,  and  the  machine  when  thus  propelled,  is  named  the  PicolaA. 
"  Near  the  wel!  or  tank,  a  piece 
wood  is  luied,  forked  at  the 
t  top ;  in  this  fork  another  piece  of 
wood  ia  fixed  to  form  a  swape, 
which  is  formed  by  a  peg,  and 
steps  cut  out  at  the  bottom,  that 
the  penon  who  works  the  ma- 
chine may  easily  get  up  and  down. 
Commonly,  the  lower  part  of  the 
swape  IB  the  trunk  of  a  tree;  to 
the  upper  end  is  fixed  a  pole,  at 
the  end  of  which  hangs  a  leather 
bucket.  A  man  gets  up  the  steps 
to  the  top  of  the  Bwape,  and  sup- 
|>ort3  himself  by  a  bamboo  screen 
erected  ^  the  sides  of  the  raa- 
He    plunges    the  bucket 


0  the  water,  and  dra 


t  up  by 


his  weight ;   while  another  perai 
stands  ready   lo   empty  it.     In  tl 


tion,  1806,  of  Sonnerat" 
the  machine  is  r 
different  from  thi 
borer  alternately  steps 
of  bamboos  erected  on  on 


The  la- 

I   and  off 


the  iwape,  from  a  ladder  or  stage 
Seeplate  23,  Sonnerat. 

The  apparatus  and  mode  of  working  it,  ia  more  fully  described  in  the 
loUowing  extract  from  'Shoberl'a  Hindostan  in  Miniature.'  "By  tKe  side 
of  the  well  a  forked  piece  of  wood,  or  even  a  atone,  eight  or  ten  feet 
high  ia  fixed  upright.  In  the  fork,  is  fastened  by  means  of  a  peg,  a  beam 
three  times  as  long,  which  gradually  tapers,  and  is  furnished  with  steps 
like  those  of  a  ladder.  To  the  extremity  of  this  long  beam,  which  is  ca- 
pable of  moving  up  and  down,  is  attached  a  pole,  to  the  end  of  which  ia 
aospended  a  large  leather  bucket  The  other  end  being  the  heaviest, 
when  the  machine  is  left  to  itself,  the  bucket  hangs  in  the  air  at  the  height 
aF  twenty  feet;  but  to  make  it  descend,  one  man,  and  sometimes  two, 
mount  to  the  middle  of  the  beam,  and  aa  they  approach  the  bucket,  it 
nnks  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  fills  itself  with  water.  The  men  then 
move  back  to  the  opposite  end,  the  bucket  is  raised,  and  another  man 
empties  it  into  a  basin.  This  operation  is  performed  with  such  celerity 
that  the  water  neuer  ceeuei  running,  and  you  can  tcarcdy  see  iJie  man 
moving  along  his  beam  ;  yel  he  is  sometimes  at  the  height  of  twenty 
feet,  at  others,  touching  the  ground;  and  such  is  his  contiiience,  that  he 
laughs,  singa,  smokes,  and  eata  in  this  apparently  ticklish  ailuation."  Vol. 
T,  p.  22,  24.  Thia  mode  of  applying  human  effort,  was  etirly  adopted  in 
the  working  of  pumps — a  piston  rod  being  attached  to  eaoh  end  of  the 
nhrating  beam.     Dr.  Lardner,  has  inserted  a  figure  of  it  in  his  popular 

•  Frjtr't  Travel)  in  Indw,  187. 
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treatise  on  Pneumatics.  It  is  fibred  in  most  of  the  old  authors,  and 
most  likely,  copied  from  the  Picotah,  and  other  oriental  machines,  which 
have  been  propelled  in  a  similar  manner  from  very  remote  times.  See 
Gregory's  Mechan.  Vol.  ii,  312.     Ed.  1815. 

The  Swape  is  one  of  the  ancient  and  modem  implements  of  Oiiina, 
where  it  is  used,  as  in  Egypt  and  India,  for  the  irrigation  of  land.  It  is 
frequently  made  to  turn  fn  a  socket,  (or  the  post  itself  moves  round,)  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  vibratory  motion.  In  several  situations,  this  is  a 
decided  improvement,  as  the  ve'ssel  of  water  when  raised  above  the  edge 
of  a  tank  or  river,  can,  if  desirable,  be  swung  round  to  any  part  of  the 
circle  which  it  describes.  Sir  George  Staunton,  has  given  a  figure  of  it, 
which  Mr.  Davis  has  copied  into  his  popular  v/ork  on  the  Chinese.  When 
thus  constructed,  it  is  according  to  Goguet,  (Tom.  iii,  Ori?ine  des  Loix,) 
identical  with  the  engines  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  B.  ii,  125,  as  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids;  these,  he  supposes  were 
portable  s wanes,  or  levers  of  the  first  order,  with  a  rotary  movement  like* 
those  of  the  Chinese.  A  number  of  these  being  placed  on  the  lowest 
tier  of  stones  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  pyramids,  were  used  to  raise 
those  which  form  the  second  tier ;  after  which,  other  swapes  were  placed 
on  the  latter  and  materials  raised  by  them  for  the  third  range,  and  in  like 
manner  to  the  top.  This  was  the  process  which  Herod otvB  says  was 
adopted.  M.  Goguet,  supposes  that  two  swapes  were  employed  in 
raising  every  stone,  one  at  each  end,  and  that  the  levers  were  depressed 
by  a  number  of  men  laying  hold  of  short  ropes  attached  to  them  tor  that 
purpose.  This  mode  appears  to  accord  with  the  meagre  description  of  the 
machines  used  in  the  erection  of  the  pyramids,  which  the  father  of  history 
has  given. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  engines  employed  by  Archimedes 
to  destroy  the  Roman  ships  in  the  harbor  of  Syracuse,  were  so  analagous  to 
the  swape,  as  to  elicit  from  Marcellus,  an  observation  to  that  effect.  In  fact, 
machines  similar  to  it,  were  used  by  ancient  engineers  both  for  attacking  and 
defending  cities.  Vegetius,  says  they  were  used  to  raise  soldiers  to  the  tope 
of  walls,  &c.  In  the  oldest  translation  of  his  work,  (Erffurt,  1511,)  there 
is  a  figure  of  it,  >yhich  is  identical  with  the  Chinese  swape,  and  with  that 
which  Goguet  supposes  was  used  by  the  old  engineers  of  Egypt.  Bar- 
baro,  in  his  edition  of  Vitruvius,  also  figures  it.  In  Rollin's  'Arts  and 
Sciences  of  the  Ancients,*  are  several  examples  and  figures  of  it,  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  war ;  and  among  others  to  the  destruction  of  the  Ro- 
man vessels  before  Syracuse. 

A  story  in  the  *Hegiat  al  Megiales*  shews  how  common  it  was  in  Arabia 
in  the  seventh  and  preceding  centuries.  Mahomet  in  one  of  his  visions 
of  paradise,  "saw  a  machine  much  used  in  the  Levant  for  drawing 
water  out  of  wells,  called  by  the  Latins  ToUcnSy  and  consisting  of  a  long 
lever  fixed  on  a  post,  [i.e. the  swape.]  Enquiring  to  whom  it  belonged,  he 
was  told  it  was  AbougeheFs,  (the  bitterest  enemy  to  him  and  his  religion.) 
Surprised  at  this,  he  exclaimed,  *  what  has  Aboagehel  to  do  with  paradise, 
he  is  never  to  enter  there  !*  Shortly  after,  he  understood  the  drift  of  the 
vision,  for  the  son  of  his  enemy  became  a  "Mussulman,  upon  which  he  ex- 
claimed *  Abougehel  was  the  swape^  by  which  God  drew  up  his  son  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  of  infidelity.*  *'  It  is  used  by  the  Japanese ;  and  as  fi- 
gured by  Montanus,  the  bucket  is  raised  by  pulling  down  the  opposite  end 
of  the  lever  by  means  of  cords  attached  to  it. 

In  Fisher's  **  Constantinople,  and  the  Scenery  of  the  Seven  Churches  of 
Asia."  Lon.  1839,  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the  city  of  Magnesia  near  Mount 
Sipy'ius,  in  Asia  Minor,  a  city  founded  by  Tantalus,  whose  fabled  punish- 
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oient  has  rendered  hU  nune  notorious.  In  the  foreground  is  represented 
ibe  following  figure  of  the  awape,  a  machine  which  the  writer  observes, 
"  tbrms  a  conapicuous  object 
in  every  landtcape  in  the  east. 
One  is  seen  erected  in  every 
garden,  and  as  irrigation  is 
constantly  required  in  an 
arid  sol!,  it  is  always  in  mo- 
tion, and  its  dull  and  drowsy 
creaking  is  the  sound  inces- 
santly heard  by  alltnivelers." 
In  this  figure  we  behold 
not  merely  a  sketch  of  mo- 
dem Asiatic  manners;  but 
.  one,  which  as  regards  rais- 
ing of  water ;  the  machine 
by  which  it  is  effected  j 
Animals  around  it;  costume 
- '  of  the  individuals  ;  and  por- 
/  traicure  of  rural  life, — has 
~~  remained  unchanged  from 
'  times  that  reach  back  to  the 
_  infancy  of  our  race,  and  of 
which  history  has  preserved 

[For  this   interesting  cnt, 
andforNo.  35also.  lamin- 
McU.   Sw^*  la  Alb  Wht.  debted  tomyfriend  Williah 

EVEHDELL,     Esq.     who,     be- 

ImIm  other  conlribnlions  to  this  work,  undertook  the  task,  to  him  a  novel 
Me,  of  engraving  them.] 

The  swape  has  probably  been  in  continual  nse  in  Great  Biitain,  from 
tke  period  of  its  subjugation  by  the  Romans,  if  not  before.  It  is  then 
imown  under  the  various  names  of  '  Swape,' '  Sineep,'  and  in  old  authora, 
*  Steipe,'  A  figure  of  it,  as  used  by  the 
Anglo-Sa^ions,  is  here  inserted,  from 
VoL  i,  of  the  '  Pictorial  History  of 
Ei^land,'  copied  from  an  ancient  ma- 
mscript  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
costuloe  of  tbe  female,  her  masculine 
igore,  the  shingled  well,  and  form  of 
Be  vaae  or  pitcher,  are  interesting,  as 
wdjcaiive  of  manners  and  cnstoms.  Sec. 
of  former  ages.  The  arm  of  the  lever  to 
which  the  bncket  is  anspended,  appears 
Kttremely  short,  but  this  is  to  be  attri- 
boted  to  its  defective  representation. 
The  follovnng  summary  of  ancient  Brit- 
ish devices  is  from  Fosbroke's  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Antiquities.  "  The  Anglo- 
Bazoiis  had  a  wheel  (or  drawing  water 
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r  raismg  water.     Wheels  and  coverings.     A  lever, 
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buckets  one  at  each  end  of  a  chain  adapted  to  a  TenatQe  engine  called 
volgolus.  Buckets  with  iron  hoops,  and  drawing  water  from  deep  wells 
as  a  punishment."  The  swape  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  ma- 
chine in  England  for  raising  water  till  auite  recent  times.  In  the  ITtli 
century  it  was  used  in  manufactories ,  and  is  not  yet,  perhaps,  wholly  su- 
perseded by  the  pump.  Bishop  Wilkins,  in  speaking  of  the  lever  and  its 
application  by  Archimedes  in  destroying  the  Roman  fleet,  says,  "  it  was  of 
the  same  form  with  that  which  is  commonlt/  used  by  hretoers  and  dyers  for 
the  drawing  of  water.  It  consists  of  two  posts,  die  one  fastened  perpen- 
dicularly in  the  ground,  the  other  being  jointed  on  cross  to  the  top  of  it." 
Mathemat.  Magic.  B.  i,  Chaps.  4  and  12.  This  was  published  in  1638.  In 
1736,  Mr.  Ainsworth  published  his  celebrated  Latin  Dictionary,  and  un- 
der the  word  Rachdmus^  *'a  truckle  or  pulley  used  in  drawing  up  water ;' 
he  adds,  ''  perhaps  not  unlike  the  sweep  our  brewers  use :"  hence  at  thai 
time,  it  continued  to  be  used  for  raising  water  and  transferring  liquids  i 
English  breweries  and  similar  establishments,  as  remarked  by  Wilkins  on 
hundred  years  before. 

In  Grermany  it  'was  frequently, 
and  still  is,  a  prominent  object  in 
country  to'^ns  and  villages,  as  well 
as  in  farm  yards.  In  the  former  it 
was  frequently  erected  on,  or  at  die 
end  of  bridges  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  water  from  rivers  and  brooks. 
In  the  famous  Nuremburgh  Chronicle 
it  is  freouently  figured.  From  a  va- 
riety ot  different  forms,  we  have 
selected  No.  40,  as  a  specimen. 

In  the  Cosmos^raphy  of  Sebastiaa 
Munster,  1550,  it  is  represented  at 
page   729,  as  employed  for  raising 


m 
one 


■^, 


Chroolcle.    A.  D.    1493. 


Now  40.    Bwape.    Froa  the  Nuremburf  h 
iroolcl< 
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his  De  Re 


water  to  su 


pply,  by  means  of  pipes,  a  neighboring  town.     Agricola,  ia 
Metalli 


ica,  has  also  figured  iL    pp.  443  and  458. 
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The  Swap^*  >>•**  very  ci^mmon  in  Franco  and  the  neighboring  nations 
on  iho  Kunu^ean  ooiuinortt,  in  the  IhsT  and  prooodinsr  centuries.  It  ii 
namtvl  KMsruh  in  Fraiuv,     The  oUl  Du^iottmtirr  Je  Trrromx^  says  : 

Les  l»a*c\de*  Uv*  pla*  *imple»  »or.t  ivlles  oui  ne  cv^nsii^teiit  qu'en  une 
pit^ct*  de  IxM*  *ouieime  d*une  autrt*  |vir  le  nulieu  ou  auirement,  comme 
a*un  essieu,  pour  ^tre  plus  au  n\oin$  en  tH|uiUbre.     Lorsqu'on  pese  sin 
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nn  des  bouts  I'autra  hansiB.  Cea  sorteg  de  bascules  sont  les  plus  com- 
munes; on  s'en  Bert  pour  Clever  des  eaux.  Tho  last  sentence  is  believed 
to  be  applicable  to  every  part  of  Europe  at  the  present  time,  perhaps 
equally  BO  as  at  any  former  period. 

We  subjoin  a  descriptioii  of  one 
proposed  by  James  Besson,  a  French 
mechanician,  S70  years  ago,  by 
which  two  buckets,  one  at  each  end, 
may  be  used.  As  the  vibration  of 
\  the  beam  is  ingeniously  effected  by 
a  continuous  rotary  movement,  a 
figure  of  it  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
intelligent  mechanic. 

The  lever  is  suspended  at  the 
centre  of  its  length,  on  a-pin  which 
passes  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
perpendicular  post,  the  upper  end 
of  which  is  firmly  secured  to  the 
frame  and  cross  piece.  A  perpen- 
dicular shaft  is  placed  immediately 
under  the  lower  end  of  the  post  and 
in  the  flame  vertical  line  with  it.  The 
upper  journal  of  the  shaft  enters  and 
turns  in  the  end  of  the  post,  while 
^tB  lower  one  is  received  into  a  cavity 
■n  the  block  upon  which  it  rests.  This  shaft  forma  the  axis  of  an  inverted 
cone  of  frame-work — a  section  of  which,  resembling  an  hyperbolic  curve, 
KU  u  it  revolves  on  the  under  side  of  the  swape,  and  imparts  to  it  the 
required  movemenL  To  lessen  the  friction,  two  long  rollers  are  fixed  ti 
Ki  under  side,  and  upon  these  only  does  the  < 
The  shaft  may  of  course  be  turned  by  any  n 

a  horizontal  water  wheel  is  attached  to  the  shaft,  with  oblique  poSdles 
which  receive  the  impulse  of  the  stream  in  which  they  are  placed.  This 
device  may  serve  as  an  example  of  mechanical  tact  and  resource  in  the 
sarly  part  of  the  16th  century,  when  practical  mechanics  began  to  be  cul- 

The  swape  is  commonly  used  hy  the  farmers  on  this 
vicinity  of  whose  dwellings  it  may  be  seen,  more  or 
Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi.  In  some  of  the  states,  it 
English  name  of  the  '  sweep'  as  in  Virginia — in  others 
'balance  pole.'  It  prevails  m  Mexico,  Central  America 
generally  throughout  the  southern  continent.  There  is 
especting  its  having  been  known  here  before  thi 
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a  power.     In  the  figut 
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ess,  from  the  St. 
atill  bears  the  old 
it  is  named  the 
,  Peru,  Chili,  and 

il  of  Eur 


the  16th  century.     See  remarks  o 
hit  chapter  of  this  book. 

The  swape  appears  to  have  been  used  in  all  times,  for  wateting^finJeiu 
m  the  east,  as  already  observed  of  Asia  Minor,  it  is  there  seen  erecled  in 
llmost  every  one.  No.  43  represents  it  employed  in  the  gardens  of 
Egypt  durinv  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  that  country.  The  tree  aud 
plant  are  uniform  hieroglyphicol  representations  of  gardens. 

The  labourer  discharges  the  contents  of  his  bucket  into  a  U'ood- 
en  trough  or  gutter,  by  which  the  water  is  conveyed  to  the  plants ; 
a  mode  still  ibllowed  dirough  all  the  east.  To  this  application  of  th* 
iw^ie  there  is  probably  a  reference  in  the  prediction  of  Balaam,  delivcr- 
•d  ODC  Irandreii  yeat*  afier  these  figures  were  sculptnied, '  he  shall  pour 
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water  ont  of  his  badteei,  and  his  seed  shall  be  in  many  waters,  (Nim^ 
xxiv,  7,)  an  intimation  that  the  Israelites  should  possess  a  country,  where 
this  great  desideratum  should  be  in  comparatire  abundance,  a  land  "  wa- 
tered as  a  garden  of  herbs."  The  fi|Tjre  may  serve  also  to  illustrate  dw 
'  gutters  and  watering  troughs'  in  which  Jae(4>  watered  the  flocks  of  La- 
ban,  his  father  in  law.     Geti.  xxx,  38, 


The lusurianceof  vegetation  in  an  eastern  garden,  (when  properly -h 
ed,)  therithnessof  its  scenery,  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  flowers, 
one  of  ihe  most  enchanting  prospects  in  nature  ;  hence  it  became  the  most 
favorite,  as  it  was  the  most  natural,  metaphor  of  human  felicity.  When 
the  prophets  promised  prosperity,  it  was  in  such  language  as  the  following; 
*  Thou  shalt  be  like  a  watered  garden,  and  like  a  spring  of  water  whose 
waters  fail  not,"  and  "  their  soul  shall  be  as  a  watered  garden."  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  wicked  were  denounced,  "ye  shall  be  as  an  oak 
whose  leaf  fadeth,  and  as  a  garden  that  hath  no  water,"  The  same  me- 
taphor is  a  frequent  one  in  ancient  poets,  and  in  most  instances  the  use  of 
the  swape  is  implied.     Thus  Homer ; 

As  when  autumnal  Boreaa  sweep*  the  ehj. 
'     '  '       ml  blosva  Ihe  tenUred  gardtnt  diy. 


And  Ovid : 


a  xaUred  gardeii't  blooming  walk.    MU.  i 


377. 

,  and  to  it  Juvenal 


There  fiom  Ihe  iLiUote  well  your  hand  ^bII  poiir 
The  BUeam  it  loves  on  every  ojiening  flower. 

t  now  confined  to  the  gardens  of  fallen  Asia, 
mploycd  by  llie   most   enlightened  nations  i 
)   in  Athens  and  Alexandria,  Memphis  and 
i!nt  has  not  been   superseded.     In   Breton's 
;  swape  is   described  ;   and  the   author  ob- 
which  are  seen  in  the  marhrl  gardrtis  round 
■k,  '  Scripture  illuslraled  from  Egypt- 
,   tne  auinor  speaKing  of  the  Egyptian  swape,  says,  it  is  the 
s  used  in  the  gardeiu  of  Brenffurd. 
Of  the  swape,  it  may  be   remarked,   that  the  most  ancient  portraiture 
extant,  of  any  hydraulic  machine,  is  a  sculptured  representation  of  it,  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  years  old,  and  even  at   that  remote  p«do«I 


This  use  of  the  swape  is  n 
Egypt  and  Greece,  but  it  is 
and  in  London  and  in  Paris, 
Thebes,  this  primitive  impler 
China,  Lon.  1834,  the  Chine 
•eiVes,  "  it  is  similar  to  ihost 
Ij(mdoit :"  and  in  a  more  recent  v 
ian  Antiqui 
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it  was  in  all  probability  a  very  old  affair,  and  in  common  use.  These 
sculptures  moreover  prove,  that  it  has  remained  in  Egypt  unaltered  in  its 
form,  dimensions,  mode  and  material  of  its  construction  and  methods  of  us- 
ing  it,  during  (U  least  thirty-four  centuries !  and  this,  notwithstanding  the 
political  convulsions  to  which  that  country  has  ever  been  subject,  since  its 
conquest  by  Cambyses ;  its  inhabitants  having  been  successively  under 
the  Persian,  Grecian,  Roman,  Saracenic,  and  Turkish  yoke,  thus  literally 
fulfilling  a  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  that,  **  there  shall  be  no  longer  a  prince 
of  the  land  of  Egypt," — a  descendant  of  its  ancient  kings  ;  yet  through 
all  tliese  mighty  revolutions  that  have  swept  over  it  like  the  fatal  Simoon, 
and  destroyed  every  vital  principle  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  this  simple 
machine  has  past  through  them  all  unchanged,  and  is  still  applied  by  the 
inhabitants  to  the  same  purposes,  and  in  precisely  the  same  way,  for  whidll 
It  was  used  by  their  more  enlightened  progenitors. 

We  have  seen  it  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  we  Hpd  it  still 
in  the  possession  of  their  descendants,  wherever  they  dwell,  as  well  as 
among  those  of  more  ancient  people,  the  Hindoos,  Arabs,  and  Chinese. 
And  although  we  may  be  unable  to  keep  it  constantly  in  view  in  Europe, 
in  those  ages  which  immediately  followed  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power, 
when  the  ferocious  tyranny  of  the  Saracens  established  a  despotism  over 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body ;  and  by  the  characteristic  zeal  of  Omar, 
entailed  ignorance  on  the  future,  by  consuming  the  very  sources  of  know- 
ledge under  the  baths  of  Alexandria ;  yet,  when  in  the  l^th  century,  the 
human  intellect  began  to  shake  oif  the  lethargy,  which  during  the  long 
night  of  the  dark  ages  had  paralyzed  its  energies,  and  printing  was  in'tro- 
duced—- that  mighty  art  which  is  ordained  to  sway  the  destinies  of  our 
race  forever — among  the  earliest  of  printed  books,  with  illustrations,  this 
interesting  implement  may  be  found  portrayed  in  vignettes,  in  views  of 
cities,  and  of  rural  life ;  tangible  proofs  of  its  universal  use  throughout 
Europe  at  that  time,  as  well  as  during  the  preceding  ages. 


Having  referred  in  this  and  in  a  preceding  chapter,  to  the  *  Mathematical 
Magic*  of  Wilkins,  we  subjoin  some  remarks  on  the  mechanical  specula- 
tions of  that  and  other  old  church  dignitaries.  [These  remarks  were  at 
first  designed  for  a  note,  but  have  been  too  far  extended  to  be  inserted  as 
one.]  The  former  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  imaginative  of 
mechanics  that  ever  was  made  a  bishop  of,  and  not  a  few  have  worn  the 
mitre.  'The  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  John,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Chester,'  (like  friars  Bacon  and  Bungey,  the  Jesuit  Kircher,  the  Abbe 
Mica],  and  a  host  of  others,)  e:tcelled  equally  in  mechanical  and  theologi- 
cal science ;  and  at  one  period  of  his  researches  in  the  former,  seemed 
almost  in  danger  of  rendering  the  latter  superfluous :  viz.  by  developing 
a  plan  of  conveying  men  to  other  worlds  by  machinery!  See  his  Tract  on 
on  the  *  Discovery  of  a  New  World  in  the  Moon,  and  the  possibility  of 
a  passage  thither.'  Lon.  1638.  After  removing  with  a  facility  truly  de- 
lightful, those  objections  to  such  a  'passage'  as  arise  from  the  'extreme 
coldness  and  thinness  of  the  etherial  air,'  '  the  natural  heaviness  of  a  man's' 
body,'  and  *  the  vast  distance  of  that  place  from  us.'  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  rest  and  provisions  during  so  long  a  journey,  there  being,  as 
he  observes,  '  no  inns  to  entertain  passengers,  nor  any  castles  in  the  air  to 
receive  poor  pilgrims' — ^he  proposes  three  modes  of  accomplishing  the 
'  object.  1.  By  the  application  of  taings  to  the  body  ;  'as  angels  are  pic- 
tured, as  Mercury  and  Dsedalus  are  feigned,  and  as  has  been  attempted 
bj  divertg  particularly  by  a  Turk  in  Constantinople,  as  Busbequius  re- 
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lates.  2.  By  means  of  birds,  for  as  he  quaintly  says,  "  If  there  be  such 
a  great  ruck  in  Madagascar,  as  Marcus  Polus  the  Venetian  mentions,  the 
feathers  in  whose  wings  are  twelve  feet  long,  which  can  scoop  up  a  horse 
and  his  rider,  or  an  elephant,  as  our  kites  do  a  mouse ;  why  then,  'tis 
but  teaching  one  of  these  to  carry  a  man,  and  he  may  ride  up  thither,  as 
Ganymede  did,  upon  an  eagle.'*  3.  Or,  "  if  neither  of  these  ways  will 
serve,  yet  I  do  seriously,  and  upon  good  ground,  affirm  it  possible  to  make 
^  flyi^  cJuiriot,  in  which  a  man  may  sit,  and  give  such  a  motion  unto  it  as 
shall  convey  him  through  the  air ;  and  this  perhaps  might  be  made  large 
enough  to  carry  diverse  men  at  the  same  time,  togeier  with  food  fo^* 
their  viaticum,  and  commodities  for  traffic^  The  construction  of  such  a 
chariot,  he  says,  was  'no  difficult  matter,  if  a  man  had  leisure  to  show 
more  particularly  the  means  of  composing  it.'  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
he  did  not  pretermit  some  of  his  labors  for  that  purpose,  especially  as  his 
project  was  not  merely  to  skim  along  the  surface  of  this  planet,  like  mo- 
dern aeronauts,  or  ancient  navigators  creeping  along  shores— but  like  ano- 
ther Columbus,  to  launch  out  into  the  unknown  regions  of  space,  in  search 
of  other  worlds. 

Had  Wilkins  been  a  countryman  as  well  as  a  contemporary  of  Galileo, 
his  aerial  flights  would  have  been  confined  to  a  dungeon,  and  the  wings 
of  his  genius  would  have  been  effectually  clipped  with  Roman  shears. 
Indeed  we  must  admit  that  he  was  the  greater  sinner  of  the  two !  for 
Gralileo  merely  taught  the  absurd  doctrine  of  the  sun's  stability,  and  that 
the  earth  moved  round  it,  in  opposition  to  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  in  flat  contradiction  of  those  passages  in 
the  Bible,  which  Bellarmine  adduced  as  proofs  indubitable,  that  the  sun 
*  rises  «/>'  in  the  east  every  morning,  and  *  goes  dowtC  in  the  west  every 
night,  and  that  the  earth  is  established  and  *  cannot  be  moved.'  Whereas 
the  heretical  bishop,  endeavored  to  open  a  way  h^  which  men  could 
visit  other  worlds  when  they  pleased,  and  that  too,  without  consulting,  or 
so  much  as  saying  *by  your  leave,'  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter! 

The  earliest  English  aeronaut  was  Elmer,  a  monk  of  the  11th  century. 
He  adapted  wings  to  his  hands  and  feet,  and  took  his  flight  from  a  lofty 
tower.  He  sustained  himself  in- the  aif  for  the  space  of  a  furlong,  but  his 
career,  (like  tliat  of  Dante  in  the  fifteenth  century)  terminated  unfortu- 
nately, for  by  some  derangement  of  his  machinery  he  fell,  and  both  his 
legs  were  broken.  Dante,  after  several  successful  experiments,  fell  on  the 
roof  of  a  church  and  broke  his  thigh. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  the  arts,  that  mechanical  skill  was 
in  former  times  intimately  connected  with  theological  pursuits,  and  that 
some  of  the  cleverest  workmen  were  ecclesiastics,  and  of  the  highest 
grades  too  ;  witness  Gerbert,  Dunstan,  Albertus,  and  many  others.  The 
first  was  a  French  mechanician  of  the  10th  century,  whose  researches 
led  him  at  that  early  period,  to  experiment  on  steam,  and  on  its  application 
to  produce  music.  He  was  successively  archbishop  of  Rheims  and  Ra- 
venna, ana  in  999  took  his  seat  in  St.  Peter's  chair,  and  was  announced 
to  the  world  as  Pope  Sylvester  II.  It  may  now  appear  strange  that 
monks  and  friars,  abbots,  bishops,  archbishops  and  popes,  should  have  been 
among  the  chief  cultivators  of,  and  most  expert  manipulators  in  the  arts, 
and  that  to  them  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  their  preservation  through 
the  dark  ages ;  but,  in  those  times,  it  was  so  far  from  being  considered 
derogatory  in  ecclesiastics  to  work  at  *a  trade,'  that  those  who  did  not,  were 
accounted  unworthy  meml>ers  of  the  church ;  hence  monks  wei-e  cooks, 
carpenters,  bakers,  farmers,  turner^,  founders,  smiths,  painters,  carvers, 
copyists,  &c. ;  all  had  some  occupation,  besides  the  study  of  their  peculiar 
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duties.  "  In  that  famous  colledg,  our  monasterie  of  Bangor,  in  which  there 
were  2100  christian  philosophers,  that  served  for  the  profit  of  the  people 
in  Christy  living  by  the  labor  of  their  hands,  according  to  St.  Paul's  doc- 
trine."* This  was  in  the  5th  century,  when  Pdagius  belonged  to  the 
same  monastery.  In  the  7th,  "  almost  all  monks  were  addicted  to  manual 
arts,"  and  according  to  St.  Benedict,  such  only  as  lived  by  their  own  la- 
bor, "were  truly  monks."**  "TAey  tnctde  and  sold  their  wares  to  strangers, 
ibr  the  use  [benefit]  of  their  monasterie,  yet  somewhat  cheaper  than  others 
«old."«  Many  of  these  men  naturally  became  expert  workmen,  especially 
in  the  metals — a  branch  of  the  arts  that  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  one 
with  them ;  hence,  the  best  ^old  and  silver  smiths  of  the  times  were  often 
ibund  in  cloisters ;  and  the  rich  'boles,  cups,  chalices,  basens,  lavatories 
of  silver  and  gold,  and  other  precious  furniture'  of  the  churches,  were 
made  by  the  priests  themselves : — It  may  be  a  question,  whether  they 
were  not  right  in  thus  combining  mental  and  physical  employments;  as 
a  compound  being,  manual  labor  seems  necessary  to  the  full  development 
of  man's  intellect,  and  to  its  healthy  and  vigorous  exercise.  Dunstan, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  10th  century,  was  skilled  in  metallurgical 
operations — he  was  a  working  jeweler,  and  a  brass  founder.  Two  large 
bells  for  the  church  at  Abingdon  were  cast  by  him.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  the  Eolian  harp,  an  instrument  whose  spontaneous 
music  induced  the  people  at  that  dark  age,  to  consider  him  a  conjurer—- 
hence  the  old  lines — 

St.  Dunstan*8  harp,  fast  by  the  wall, 
Upon  a  pin  did  hang — a ; 
The  harp  itself,  with  ty  and  all, 
Untouched  by  hand  did  twang — a.  . 

The  genius  of  some  led  them  to  cultivate  architecture.  Cathedrals  and 
other  buildings  yet  extant,  attest  their  skill.  Of  celebrated  architects  in 
the  11th  century,  were  Mauritius,  bishop  of  London,  and  GMuduJphus, 
bishop  of  Rochester.  The  latter  visited  the  Holy  Land  previous  to  the 
crusades,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  builders,  and  the 
most  eminent  castle  architect  of  his  age.  In  the  Towers  of  London  and 
Rochester,  he  left  specimens  of  his  art.  At  page  62,  we  referred  to  the 
remains  of  a  castle  built  by  him,  and  to  his  mode  of  protecting  the  well, 
and  raising  the  water  to  the  different  floors.  In  the  12th  century,  these 
reverend  artists  were  numerous.  In  England,  were  Roger,  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  and  Emulf,  his  successor — Alexander  of  Lincoln — Henry  De 
Blois  of  Winchester,  and  Roger,  of  York ;  all  of  whom  left  remarkable 
proofs  of  their  proficiency  as  builders.  In  France,  *in  sundry  times  the 
ecclesiastics  performed  carving,  smelting,  painting,  and  mosaic*  Leo, 
bishop  of  Tours  in  the  6th  century,  *  was  a  great  artist,  especially  in  car 
fentry^  St.  Eloy  was  at  first  a  saMer,  then  a  goldsmith,  and  at  last 
bishop  of  Noyan  ;  he  built  a  monastery  near  Limoges,  but  he  was  most 
noted  for  shrines  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  He  died  in  668. 
The  church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Unes,  in  Flanders,  was  begun  by  Pierre, 
the  7th  abbot,  and  completed  in  1262,  by  Theodoric.  '  The  whole  church 
was  built  by  the  monks  themselves,  assisted  by  the  lay  brothers  and  their 
lervants.'** 

Luther  was  accustomed  to  turning,  and  kept  a  lathe  in  his  house,  'in 
order  to  gain  his  livelihood  by  his  hands,  if  the  word  of  God  failed  to 

support  him.' 

—  - 

>  Monastichon  Britannicum,  Lon.  1655.  p.  40.  ■>  lb.  268.  « lb.  301 

^Ed.  Eocyc.  Art  Civil  Architecture. 
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Those  in  whom  the  *  organ  of  constructiveness/  or  inventioii  was  prom^ 
inent,  produced  among  other  curious  machinery,  tpeaking  headsy  images  ^ 
saints,  Sfc,  These,  it  is  believed,  were  imitations  of  similar  contrivances 
in  heathen  temples.  The  statue  of  Serapis  moved  its  eyes  and  lips.  The 
bird  of  Memnon  flapped  his  wings,  and  uttered  sounds.^  It  is  to  be  re* 
gretted  that  no  detailed  descriptions  of  these,  and  of  such,  as  were  used 
in  European  churches  previous  to  the  reformation,  have  been  preserved 
An  account  of  the  ingenious  frauds  of  antiquity  would  be  as  valuable  to  a 
mechanician  as  it  would  be  interesting  to  a  philosopher.  It  would  in  all 
probability  develope  meclianical  combinations  both  novel  and  useful;  and 
would  include  all  the  mechanism  of  modern  androidea ;  and  most  of  tlie 
deceptions  to  be  derived  from  natural  magic. 

A  famous  image  known  as  the  Roode  of  Grace,  is  often  mentioned  by 
English  historians.  A  few  scattered  notices  of  it  are  worth  inserting. 
Speed  in  his  history  of  Great  Britain,  (page  790,)  says  "  it  was  by  divers 
vices  [devices]  made  to  Iww  down,  and  to  li/l  up  itsdfe,  to  shake,  and  to 
stir  hath  head,  hands,  and  feet,  to  roicle  its  eyes,  moove  the  lips,  and  to  hend 
the  brows,**  It  was  destroyed  in  Henry  VIlPs  reign,  being  "  broken  and 
pulled  in  pieces,  so  likewise  the  images  of  our  Lady  of  Walsingham 
and  Ipswich,  set  and  besprinkled  with  jewels,  and  genmies,  with  divers 
others  both  of  England  and  Wales,  were  brought  to  London,  and  burnt 
at  Chelsea,  before  the  Lord  Crumwell.*'  In  the  life  of  the  last  named  in* 
dividual  some  further  particulars  of  it  are  ^ven,  and  which  explain  the 
mode  of  operation.  "  Within  the  Roode  of  Grace,  a  man  stood  inclosed 
with  an  hundred  tcyers,  wherewith  he  made  the  image  roll  his  eyes,  nod  his 
head,  hang  the  lip,  move  ami  shake  his  jaws  ;  according  as  the  value  of 
the  gift  offered,  pleased  or  displeased  the  priest ;  if  it  were  a  small  piece 
of  silver,  he  would  hang  the  lip,  if  it  were  a  good  piece  of  gold,  his  chaps 
would  go  merrily,**  &c.  Cromwell  discovering  the  cheat,  caused  the 
image  *'  with  all  his  engines  to  be  openly  showed  at  Paul's  Cross,  and 
there  to  l>e  torn  in  pieces  by  the  people."  Clarke's  Lives,  Lon.  1675. 
It  would  have  been  a  dangerous  practice  to  have  employed  intelligent 
'  lay  craftsmen'  in  making  machines  like  this,  or  to  have  engaged  them  in 
*  pulling  the  wires.'  The  shrine  of  Beckct  showed  great  proficiency  in 
some  of  the  arts.  It  **  did  alwund  with  more  than  princely  riches,  its 
meanest  part  was  pure  gold,  garnished  >^*ith  many  precious  stones,  as 
Erasmus  that  saw  it,  hath  written ;  whereof  the  chiefest  was  a  rich 
gemme  of  France,  offered  by  king  Lewis,  who  asked  and  obtained  (you 
mav  be  sure,  he  buying  it  so  deare)  that  no  passenger  betwixt  Dover  and 
Whitesand  should  perish  by  shipwracke."  The  bones  of  Becket  were 
laid  in  a  splendid  tomb.  "  The  timber  work  of  his  shrine  was  covered 
with  plates  of  gold,  damasked  and  embossed  with  wires  of  gold,  garnished 
with  oroches,  images,  angcU,  precious  stones,  and  great  orient  pearl es  ;  all 
these  defaced  filled  two  chests,  and  were  for  price,  of  an  unestimable 
valur.'*  A  catalogue  of  tlic  miracles  wrought  at  his  shrine  filled  two  folio 
volumes  !^ 

•See  Kirrhor'j*  Miuurpia  rniversalis,  Rome.  1G50.  Tom  ii.  p.  413,  for  an  in^nioiii 
figriirp  of  !»urh  an  sintomaton. 

*»  Accounts  kept  by  Churchwardens  previous  to  the  reformation  often  exhibit  curkMif 
information  in  relation  to  Uie  ropairiiur.  replacing,  and  clothing  of  image*,  and  to  the 
sale  of  daniajfod  or  woni  out  one*,  a-*  appeirs  hv  Uie  following  extracti  from  *  A  boake 
of  the  stutVe  in  the  cheyrche  of  liollu'che  sowld"  by  Che\TchewirdyTi«  of  the  same,  at^ 
conlinc  to  the  ininncivon**  of  the  Kvnges  Mag\'8ie.  \.  0.  1447.'  T%e  Triuihf  with  the 
Tab«*rnacle.  sold  for  iwo  shilling  and  fourpenee.  TIm  Tftbeniade  of  Nicholas  and  Jamm 
for  six  i4liiUin««  and  eight  pence.   "All  the  i^ *  '  ""4  sSkar  nggs,*^  for  eight  thU- 

Vmg»  and  four  pence.    And  in  1547.  ** "  tflsijfm,  at  ii.  t.  and  xi.  d. 


the  ecore."    Thi«  item  probab^  m-  BVHb  ^^  m^I^^  ^  their 

viiue  «!i  oM  nietaL    Stakt^j^  je  SL 
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Other  devices,  less  complex  than  the  Roode  of  Grace,  but  when  adroitly 
managed,  cKmally  effective  and  imposing,  consisted  in  the  application  of  se- 
cret tubes,  through  which  sound  might  be  conveyed  from  a  person  at  a  dis- 
tance. Sometimes  the  accomplice  was  concealed  in  the  pedestal,  or  in  the 
statue  itself,  or  in  the  vicinity.  "  The  craftinesse  of  the  inchanters,  (observes 
Peter  Martyr,)  led  them  to  erect  images  against  walles,  and  gave  answer 
through  holes  bored  in  them ;  wherefore  the  people  were  marvellouslie 
amazed  when  they  supposed  the  images  spake.  There  were  dailie  woon- 
ders  wrought  at  the  images  whereby  the  sillie  people  were  in  sundriewise 
■educed/**  It  was  by  a  trick  of  this  kind,  that  thtnatan  confounded  his 
adversaries  in  an  important  discussion — the  crucifix  hanging  in  the  church 
opened  its  mouth  and  decided  the  question  in  his  favor.     Numerous  exam- 

?le8  of  more  recent  times  might  be  given.  We  add  one  from  Keysler's 
'rav.  Vol.  i,  148  :  A  monk  having  made  a  hole  through  a  wall,  behind  an 
image  of  the  Virgin,  *  placed  a  concealed  tube  from  it  to  his  cell ;  and  through 
it  caused  the  image  to  utter  whatever  he  wished  the  people  to  believe.'  By 
such  tubes  figures  of  the  Virgin  have  repeatedly  declared  her  wishes, 
ssluted  her  worshippers,  and  returned  their  compliments.  It  was  by  the 
stme  device  that  several  statues  of  heathen  deities  performed  prodigies  ; 
that  of  Jupiter  for  example,  which  burst  forth  into  loud  fits  of  laughter. 
Mi8son*s  Trav.  Vol.  ii,  412. 

Within  ancient  temples,  says  Fosbroke,  was  a  dark  interior,  answering 
to  the  choir  of  modern  cathedrals,  the  Penetrale,  into  which  the  people 
w«re  not  permitted  to  enter.  When  the  time  of  sacrifice  arrived,  the 
Driest  opened  the  doors  that  the  people  might  see  the  altar  and  victim ; 
for  only  the  priests  and  privileged  persons  entered  into  the  cellaj  i.  e.  into 
interior.  Some  temples  admitted  light  only  at  the  door,  for  darkness  was 
deemed  a  most  powerful  aid  to  superstition.  "  The  penetrale  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Isis,  at  Pompeii  is  a  small  pavilion,  raised  upon  steps,  under  which 
u  a  vault,  that  may  have  served  for  oracular  impositions.  A  shrine  of 
&is  kind  is  still  open  for  inspection  at  Argos.  In  its  original  state  it  had 
been  a  temple ;  the  further  part  where  the  altar  was,  being  an  excavation 
of  the  rock,  and  the  front  and  roof  constructed  of  baked  tiles.     The  altar 

E  remains  and  part  of  the  fictile  superstructure,  but  the  most  remarka- 
thing  is  a  secret  subterraneous  passage  terminating  behind  the  alta'r 
its  entrance  being  at  a  considerable  distance^  towards  the  right  of  a  person 
being  the  altar,  and  so  cunningly  contrived  as  to  have  a  small  aperture, 
easily  concealed,  and  level  with  the  surface  of  the  rock.  This  was  barely 
large  enough  to  admit  the  entrance  of  a  single  person,  who  could  creep 
dong  to  the  back  of  the  altar,  where  being  hid  by  some  colossal  statue,  or 
other  screen,  the  sound  of  his  voice  would  produce  a  most  irapo- 
niig  effect  among  the  listening  votaries."  Antiq.  33.  It  is  a  curious 
&ct  that  conjurers  and  chiefs  among  American  Indians,  were  found 
to  practice  similar  cheats.  In  St.  Domingo,  some  Spaniards  having 
tbmptly  entered  the  cabin  of  a  cacique,  they  were  astonished  to  hear  an 
idol  apparently  speaking  (in  the  Indian  tongue)  with  great  volubility. 
Suspecting  the  nature  of  the  imposture,  they  broke  the  image,  and  dis- 
covered a  concealed  tube,  which  proceeded  from  it  to  a  distant  comer, 
where  an  Indian  was  hid  under  some  leaves.  It  was  this  man,  speaking 
through  the  tube,  that  made  the  idol  utter,  whatever  he  wished  the  hear- 
ers to  believe.  The  Cacique  prayed  the  Spaniards  to  keep  the  trick 
•ecret,  as  it  was  by  it,  that  he  secured  tribute  and  kept  his  people  in  sub- 
on.^ 

*  Common  Places,  Part  ii,  Chap.  v.    Lon.  1583. 

^  Histoire  Gio^raU.    La  Hajre.  1763.    Tom.  18,  p.  2Sd. 
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Another  device  adopted  by  ecclesiastics,  for  subduing  the  turbulent 
passions  of  their  ignorant  people,  and  exciting  in  them  feelings  of  respect 
for  the  church,  was  by  making  images  of  the  Virgin  and-  of  Christ,  to 
weepf  and  sometimes  to  stoeat  blood,  &c.  These  effects  being,  of  course, 
represented  as  the  result  of  their  impenitence.  *  The  fathers  of  Monte 
Vaccino  made  the  wooden  crucifix  sweat  that  was  fastened  to  the  wall 
of  their  church ;  through  which  they  had  a  passage  for  the  water  to  run 
into  the  body  of  the  crucifix,  wherem  they  had  dnlled  several  pores,  so 
that  it  passed  through  in  little  drops.'  De  La  Mortraye's  Trav.  Vol.  i,  23. 
This  was  a  staple  trick  of  heathen  priests ;  hence  Statius,  in  his  Thehaid^ 
B.  ix,  V.  906,  represents  the  statue  of  Diana  weeping. 

For  tears  descended  from  the  sculptured  stone. 

And  Lucan, 

The  face  of  grief  each  marble  statue  wears. 
And  Parian  gods  and  heroes  stand  in  tears. 

In  the  temple  of  the  great  Syrian  goddess  at  Hierapolis,  were  idoli 
that  could  'move,  sioecU^  and  deliver  oracles  as  if  alive.'*  Among  an- 
cient chemical  deceptions,  the  liquefaction  of  St.  Januarius'  blood,  is  still 
performed  ;  and  once  a  year,  all  Naples  is  in  suspense  till  the  miracle  is 
accomplished.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  other  ingenious  ancient 
devices  for  the  same  purposes  of  delusion,  in  the  fourth  Book,  when  speak- 
ing on  the  application  of  steam  to  raise  water. 

Although  the  monks  present  lam^entable  examples  of  misdirected  talents 
and  misapplied  time,  their  labors  tended  to  the  general  progress  of  re- 
finement and  learning.  We  may  regret  that  unworthy  spirits  among  them 
abused  the  superstitions  of  the  times  to  their  own  advantage — imitating 
the  statesmen  and  priests  of  antiquity,  in  making  the  oracles  declare  what 
they  wished ;  still,  they  were  the  only  lights  of  the  dark  ag^s,  and  even 
their  introduction  of  images  of  saints,  &c.  in  place  of  the  pagan  idols, 
contributed  in  the  end  to  the  overthrow  of  idolatry,  and  was  perhaps  the 
only  condition  on  which  the  barbarous  people,  could  be  induced  to  give 
up  their  ancient  deities.  *  It  can  hardlie  be  credited,'  says  Peter  Marqfr, 
*  with  how  greate  labor  and  difficultie,  man  could  be  brought  from  the  wor- 
shipping of  images.' 

Another  class  devoted  themselves  to  writing  and  copying,  that  is,  to  the 
ait  of  multiplying  books ;  and  their  industry  and  skill  have  never  been, 
and  in  all  human  probability,  never  will  be  surpassed.  The  beauty,  uni- 
formity and  effect  of  their  pages,  are  equal  to  those  of  any  printed  volume. 
The  richness  of  the  illuminated  letters,  the  fertility  of  imagination  dis- 
played in  their  endlessly  variegated  forms,  the  brightness  of  the  colors 
and  gilding,  and  the  minuteness  of  finish,  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  nave  had  opportunities  of  examining  them.  We  have  seen 
some  in  which  the  illustrations  equalled  the  finest  paintings  in  miniature.^ 
In  a  literary  and  useful  point  of  view,  the  labors  of  these  men  are  above 
all  praise.  They  were  the  channels  through  which  many  valuable  works 
of  the  ancients  have  been  preserved  and  transmitted  to  us.  And  ae  re- 
gards the  arts,  both  ornamental  and  useful,  the*  monks  were  at  one  lima 
almost  their  only  cultivators. 


•  Univer.  Hist,  i,  373.  *In  the  Library  of  John  Allan,  Esq.  of  this  eitj. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

Wbbsu  fo9  niilBf  waters MaehiBM  daacribad  hy  VitntTiiu— Tympuiiut— De  La  Fa;  e't  iaq>raf  o 
mmmt  flnnnp  Wheel — Ckincae  Noria— Ronuun  doy — Efyptian  A04 — Noria  with  Pof  Suppcied  orifinof 
Tb0lhad  Wheeb—Sttbatitate  for  wheela  and  pinion*— Persian  Wheel:  Common  in  Syria>«Larfe  onea 
■I  Hamath — ^Varioaa  OM>dea  of  propeUlnf  the  Noria  bj  men  and  animal* — Carlj  employment  of  the  lat- 
ter lo  raiae  water.  Antiquity  of  the  Noria— Suppoeed  to  be  the  *  Wheel  of  Fortune' — An  appropriate 
art4iiw  of  abandaace  in  Efypt— Sphinx — Lions'  Heads — ^Vases—Comocopia— Ancient  emblems  of 
inifatioa— Medea :  InTentress  of  Vapor  Batlis—Ctesibius— Metallic  and  f lass  mirrors— Barbers. 

Having  examined  such  devices  for  raising  water,  as  from  their  sim- 
pUcity  have  been  generally  unnoticed  in  treatises  on  hydraulic  machines, 
we  proceed  to  others  more  complex ;  and  first,  to  such  as  revolve  round 
the  centres  from  which  they  are  suspended,  and  which  have  a  continuous 
instead  of  an  alternating  motion.  Although  differing  in  these  respects  and 
in  their  form,  from  the  jantu  or  vibrating  gutter  and  the  swape,  they  will  be 
ibund  essentially  the  same ;  their  change  of  figure  being  more  apparent  than 
real,  and  merely  consequent  on  the  new  movement  imparted  to  them.  As 
these  machines  are  obviously  of  later  date  than  the  preceding,  it  may  per- 
haps be  supposed,  that  the  period  of  their  introduction  might  be  ascer- 
tained ;  but  so  it  is,  that  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  time  when,  place 
where,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  they  were  invented,  are  absolutely 
unknown. 

Although  allusions  to  machines  for  raising  water  are  found  in  several 
of  their  authors,  it  does  not  appear,  that  any  e^bneral  account  or  compre- 
hensive treatise  of  them,  was  ever  written  by  the  ancients.  If  such  a 
work  was  executed,  it  has  perished  in  the  general  wreck  of  ancient  re- 
oords.  About  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  a  Roman  architect  and 
mgvteer,  published  a  treatise  on  those  professions,  in  which  he  inserted  a 
brief  description  of  some  hydraulic  engines.  This  is  the  only  ancient  work 
extant  which  treats  professedly  of  them ;  and  the  whole  that  relates  to  them 
might  be  included  in  two  pages  of  this  volume. 

The  machines  describecf  by  Vitruvius,  for  it  is  to  him  we  allude,  are 
die  Th^mpanum^  Noria^  Chain  of  Pots^  the  Screw,  and  the  Machine  of 
denbius  or  Pump,     He  has  not  mentioned  the  jantu,  swape,  the  cord  and 
backet,  with  the  various  modes  of  using  the  latter;  probably,  because  he 
considered  these  too  simple  in  their  construction  to  be   properly  classed 
smone^  hydraulic  machinery ;  he  therefore  passed  by  them,  and  modern  au- 
thors have  generally  followed  his  example.     Notwithstanding  the  oraissioD 
of  these,  there  are  circumstances  which  render  it  probable  that  his  ac- 
eoont,  brief  as  it  is,  includes  all  the  principal  machines  that  were  used  by 
the  nations  of  the  old  world,  if  we  except  China.     He  wrote  at  a  period  the 
most  favorable  for  acquiring  and  transmitting  to  posterity,  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  mechanic  arts  of  the  ancient  civilized  nations ;  for  he  flourished 
during  the  last  scenes  of  the  mighty  drama,  when  Rome  had  become  the  ar- 
bitress  of  the  world,  and  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  east — their  wealth, 
learning,  arts  and  artisans,  were  prostrate  at  her  feet;  so  that  if  we  were  to 
•oppose,  absurd  as  it  would  be,  that  the  previous  intercourse  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Carthage  and  Greece,  had  not  made  them  fa- 
fliiliar  with  the  arts  of  those  countries,  nothing  could  have  prevented  them 
fcom  pomessing  such  knowledge  when  they  became  Roman  province*— 
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hence  we  infer,  that  if  there  had  been  in  use  in  any  of  those  coiintriefl, 
(for  some  centuries  previous  to  or  during  the  life  time  of  Vitruvius,  and  he 
was  an  old  man  when  he  published  his  work ;)  any  efficient  machine  for 
raising  water,  different  from  those  he  has  described,  it  would  have  been 
known  to  the  Romans,  and  would  have  been  noticed  by  him.  Moreover, 
he  was  evidently  familiar  with  the  inventions  of  the  mechanicians  of  for- 
mer ages  and  frequently  refers  to  them  ;  and  as  all  the  machines  described 
by  him,  were  of  foreign  origin,  and  most  of  them  of  such  high  ftntiquity 
as  to  reach  back  to  ages  anterior  to  the  birth  of  Romnlus  and  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome ;  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  important  one  has 
escaped  him:  to  which  we  may  add,  if  any  useful  machine  for  raising  wa- 
ter had  originated  with  his  countrymen,  he  would  scarcely  have  failed  to 
record  the  fact 

The  tympanum  consists  of  a  series  of  gutters  united  at  their  open  ends 
to  a  horizontal  shaft,  ^hich  is  made  hollow  at  one  end  and  placed  a  little 
higher  than  where  the  water  is  to  be  elevated  ;  the  gutters  are  arranged 
as  radii,  and  are  of  sufficient  length  to  extend  from  the  shaft  to  a  short 
distance  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  di- 
agram. 

S,  the  shaft ;  G,  G,  the  gutters ;  A,  a  trtnigh 
to  take  away  the  water.  The  arrow  indicates 
the  direction  in  which  the  wheel  tarns ;  each  gut- 
ter, as  it  revolves  scoops  up  a  portion  of  wnter 
iand  elevates  it,  till  by  the  inclination  to  the  axle, 
it  flows  towards  the  latter,  and  is  dischai^ed 
through  one  end  of  iL 

Were  the  machine  made  as  thus  represented,  Le. 
of  separate  gutters  and  not  eonnectea  to  each  odier 
it  could  not  be  durable,  as  the  weight  of  irater 

_      raised  at  the  end  of  each  would  have  a  tendemrf 

N\v  44.  Trmpuaa.         to  break   them  at  their  junction  with  the  shan. 

The  ancients  therefore  made  two  strong  disks 
of  plank  well  jointed  together,  of  the  diameter  of  the  intended  wheel,  these 
thev  secured  on  a  shaft,  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  proportionate  to 
the  quantity  of  water  required  to  be  raised.  Any  number  of  plank  par- 
titions ^Viiruvius  says  eight)  were  then  inserted  in  the  direction  of  radii 
between  these  disks,  and  weie  well  secured  to  them,  and  made  tight  by 
caulking  and  pitch.  The  spaces  bet^-een  them,  at  the  circumfereDce  rf 
the  whot*l.  were  also  closed,  with  the  exception  of  an  opening  left  for  the 
admi^ion  of  water  to  each ;  and  where  each  partidon  jcnned  the  shaft,  a 
hollow  ohainnel  was  formed  in  the  laii er.  parallel  to  the  axis^  through  whidi 
the  \>Tiier  wtis  discharged  into  a  trough  or  gutter  placed  mdmediately  uxh 
der  it.  The  tympanum  is  obviously  a  raodit^cation  o{  the  janta  of  Indist 
or  rather  it  :s  a  number  of  them  combined,  and  having  a  revolving  instead 

of  a  vit>nitorv  mvwemont.     It  is  the  first  machine  described  bv  Viiruviiis  ; 

.  ^  ^  ^  •  * 

of  whk-'h  ho  oK?er\-os,  ••  it  does  mm  raise  the  ^-ater  high,  but  it  discb 
a  crost  guar.t:tv  in  a  short  time."     R  x.  Cap.  9,     From   i*s 
to  a  vlnisn  or  ta:v>r,  it  was  nannvl  bv  the  Ronwins  Ty^pa 

The  r  rv'^nv.noRt  dottoc:  of  the  tvmivtnum  arises  frv^m  the  water  bebiff 
alwaN^  a;  the  o\jr^mhv  of  a  rjiviius  of  the  wfjeel,  bv  wh^h  its  redstanee 
incTe^aA*s  a:*^  :t  as<vn\ts  n>  a  «mV,  w::h  :he  axis ;  beirg  nised  at  the  end  ct 
levers  wh^oh  vir^uallv  >T^i:then  :;V.  ihe  wa^^r  is  d:<c?5ar^«ed  from  tbeni. 
There  :<  no  -t\<i^>R  to  s\:i^3v>s»\  :K*:  th  *  ^N^foc?  :f  perceived  a:  all,  by  an- 
cient mechAn^oun.^  was  ever  Ten>e^:«xl  bv  ihem ;  iv^r^s;  pef*>?».  the  idea 
would  never  occur,  thai  ^^^  siwiiCe  a  wMci^ufre  «vaiNl  t*  es^si^ctia..^-'  impnyr 
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•d,  and  its  having  been  described  b 
Ronuia  philosopher  and  engineer ; 
■trncted,  through  the  remote  ages  o 


ipresented  in  the  last  figure  by  a 
■as  most  likely  used  as  thus  cun- 
antiquity,  to  the  early  part  of  the  lait 


century,  when  a  member  of  the  ftoyal  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  France, 
H.  De  La  Faye,  developed  by  geometrical  reasoning,  a  beautiful  and 
ttnty  philoaoplucal  iroproTement.  It  is  described  by  Belidor,  (Tom.ii,  385, 


Ho.  45^    TjmpHDum  improved  "tiy  La  F»yv. 

o87,)  together  with  the  process  of  reasoning  that  led  to  it  "  When  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  is  developed  ;  a  curve  is  described,  (the  invo- 
Inte)  of  which  all  the  radji  are  so  many  tangents  to  the  circle  ;  and  Kre 
Ekewise  all  respectively  perpendicular  to  the  several  points  of  the  curve  de- 
scribed, which  has  for  its  greatest  radius,  a  line  equal  to  the  periphery  of 
the  circle  evolved.  Hence,  having  an  axle  whose  circumference  a  fittle 
eiceeds  the  height  which  the  water  is  proposed  to  be  elevated,  let  the 
orcnmference  of  the  axle  be  evolved,  and  make  a  curved  canal,  whose 
earruore  shall  coincide  throughout  exactly  with  that  of  the  involute  jnit 
farmed ;  if  the  further  extremity  of  this  canal  be  made  to  enter  the  water 
ihu  is  to  be  elevated,  and  the  other  extremity  abut  upon   the   shaft  which 

.n,  the  water  «■"    '      '        

o  the  shaft,  and  perpendicular 
•     See  No.  45. 

The  above  figure  from  Belidor,  is  composed 
'   tubes  only,   but  it  ia  frequently   i 


is  turned  ;  then  in 

IN,  tangential  Xt 
wnt  poeidoD  it  may  be." 


o  the  canal,  in  what- 


offou 

tructed  with  double  the  number.     Instead  of 

lubes,  curved  partitions  between  the  closed  sides 

^  of  the  wheel  are  oftener  used,   as  in   the  Scoop 

:el — which    consists    of  a   number  of  semi- 

J  circular  partitions,   extending  from  the   axle   to 

:he  circumference  of  a  large  flat  cylinder.     As 

t  revolves  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  the  ex- 

:remitie9  of  the  partitions   dip   into    the   water, 

uid  scoop  it  up,  and  aa  they  ascend,  discharge 

Ra-KSeiHpWkteL  It  into   a  trough    placed    under  one    end   of  the 

shaft,  which  is  hollowed  into  as   many  compart- 

■tats  aa  there  are  partitions  or  scoops.     Wheels  of  this  description,  aiid 

ptinwlW  by  iteam,  are  extensively  UMd  to  drain  the  fens  of  Lincolnshira 


The  Chtnue  lioria. 
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THE  NOBIA  OK  EOVPTIAN  WICKBL. 

The  tympanum  has  been  described  as  an  assemblage  of  gutters,  and 
the  Nona  may  be  considered  as  a  number  of  rerolving  swapes.  It  con- 
■ista  iif  a  scries  of  poles  united  like  tlie  B.rm9  of  a  wheel  to  a  horizontal 
Bhaft.  To  the  extremity  of  each,  a.  vessel  is  attached,  which  fills  as  it  dipt 
into  the  water,  and  is  discharged  into  &  reservoir  or  gutter  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  circle  which  it  describes.  See  No.  47.  Hence,  the  former 
raises  water  only  through  half  a.  diameter,  while  this  elevates  it  through 
a  whole  one.  The  idea  of  thus  connecting  a  number  of  poles  with  their 
buckets,  must  have  ^arly  occurred  to  the  agricultural  machinists  of  Aais. 
The  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  being  equally  obvious  as  in  the 
tympanum.  The  means  that  naturally  suggested  themselves,  of  strength- 
ening a  number  of  poles  thus  arranged,  gradually  brought  these  machuet 
into  liie  form  of  wheels.  Sometimes,  a  rude  ring  was  formed,  to  which 
the  exterior  ends  were  secured  ;  at  others,  disks  of  plank  were  adopted, 
and  the  vessels  were  attached  either  to  the  sides  or  ma,  and  sometimea  to 
both. 


The  Chinese  make  the  noria,  in  what  would  seem  to  have  been  its  pri- 
mitive fiirm  ;  ami  with  an  admirable  degree  of  economy,  aimplicity,  and 
skill.  With  the  exception  of  the  axle  and  two  posts  to  support  it,  the 
whole  is  of  Inkmhoo,  and  not  a  nail  used  in  its  construction.  Gven  the 
vessels,  are  often  joints  of  the  same,  being  generally  about  four  feet  long 
and  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  attached  to  the  poles  by 
ligatures  iit  such  on  angle,  as  to  fill  nearly  when  in  the  water,  and  to  dis- 
charge their  corileuls  when  at,  or  near  the  top.     See  No.  48. 

The  periphery  of  the  wheel  is  composed  of  three  rings  of  unequal  di- 
ameter, and  so  armnged,  as  to  form  a  frustrum  of  a  cone.  The  smallest 
one,  to  which  the  open  ends  of  the  tubes  are  attached,  being  next  the  bank 
over  which  the  water  is  conveyed.  Ry  this  arrangement,  their  conteOti 
are  necessarily  discharged  into  the  f;iitter  as  tliey  pass  the  end  of  it. 
When  employed  to  raise  water  from  runuinc  streams,  they  are  propelled 
by  the  curn.'i;t  in  the  usual  way — the  paddies  being  formed  of  woven 
bamboo.     The  sites  of  these  wheels,  vary  from  twetiiy  to  seventy  feel  in 
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diuneter.  AccordiDg  to  St&unCcm,  some  raise  over  three  bund  ret!  tons  of 
irmter  in  twenty-four  hours.  A  wiiter  in  the  Chinese  Keposicor',  inen- 
tiona  others  which  raise  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons  to  the  height  of  forty 
ieet,  durtne  the  same  time.  They  combine  strength  and  lightness  in  a  re- 
maricable  degree.' 

The  mode  of  constructing  and  moving  the  noria  by  the  Romans,  it 
UiUS  described  by  Vitruvius :  "  When  water  is  to  bo  raised  higher,  than 
by  the  tympanum,  a  wheel  is  made  round  an  axis,  of  such  a  magnitude, 
mt  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  raised  requires.  Around  theex- 
tnmi^  of  the  side  of  the  wheel,  square  buckets  cemented  with  pitch  and 
\rftx  are  fixed  ;  so  that  when  the  wheel  is  turned  by  the  walking  of  men, 
the  filled  buckets  being  raised  to  the  top,  and  turning  again  toward  the 
bottom,  discharge  of  uemselves  what  they  have  brought  into  the  reser- 
TOT."  B.  X,  Cap.  9.  Newton's  Trans.  As  the  drawings  made  by  Vi- 
truvius himself,  and  annexed  to  his  work  are  all  lost,  his  translators  do 
not  always  agree  respecting  the  precise  form  of  the  machines  dejcribed 
by  him.  Newton  has  figured  the  noria  as  a  large  drum,  to  one  aide  of  which 
■t{aare  boxes  or  buckets  are  secured.  These  buckets  nre  closed  on  all 
noes,  with  the  exception  of  an  opening  to  admit  and  discharge  the  water. 
Perault  has  placed  them  on  the  paddles  or  floats  of  an  undershot  wheel, 
like  Barbaro,  except  that  the  latter  makes  the  bottom  of  tfae  boxes  or 
buckets  serve  at  the  same  time  as  paddles  to  receive  the  impulse  of  the 
ttream.  Rivius,  in  hie  German  Translation,  (Nuremburgh  1546,)  has  given 
one  Rgure  resembling  an  overihat  wheel  with  the  motion  reversed,  a  form 
b  which  it  is  sliH  sometimes  made ;  in  another,  it  is  similar  to  the  noria 
tfEgjfpt  at  the  present  day,  a  modification  of  it,  probably  of  great  andquity. 


tels  secured  to  the  arms  by  ligatures,  or 
a  of  a  wlieel,  as  described  by  Vitruvius,  the 
periphery  of  the  wheel  itself  is  made  hollow,  and  is  divided  into  a  number 
M  cells,  or  compartments,  which  answer  the  same  purpose  as  separate  ves- 
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■ela.  The  figure  No.  49,  ia  taken  from  the  Grajtde  Description  of  Esypt. 
Plate  3,  Tom.  2,  E.  M.  It  was  skelched  from  one  near  Rosetta,  which  raised 
the  water  cine  feet.  The  liquid  enters  through  opeiiinija  in  the  rin:,  and 
U  discharged  from  thote  on  liie  sides.  The  arrow  shows  the  dir(>ciion  in 
which  it  moves.     The  section  of  part  of  the  rim,  will  render  the  internal 


construction  obvious,  Mr.  P.  S.  Girard, 
Agriculture  of  the  Egyptians,  saya  they  a 
the  ce^  wheels  being  very  rudely  formed. 
Tlie  tympanum  may  be  considered  i 
■while  the  noria,  a.i  above  constructed,  \s  t 
which  it  is  designated  in  French 
very  expressive,  nnd  one  which, 
""--  "--n  of  this  machine. 


luthor 


of  the   Me. 

lively  Uiod  in  the  Delto, 


wheel  wifh  kotlaw  irpo/cei, 
nth  heilovjrllors,  a  term  hy 
ittiors:  '  Koue  a  jante  creuses,'  a  name 
die  absence  of  information  respectjnc; 
light  enable  a  meclianic  lo  make  it. 
I  parts  of  Asia,  Greece,  Turkey,  Spain,  &c.  Eartlienware 
jars  or  pots,  are  secured  lo  the  rim  or  side  of  the  wheel,  as  in  No.  50. 
Every  farm  and  garden  in  Catalonia,  says  Arthur  Young,  has  such  it  nut- 
chine  to  raise  water  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  soil.  They  are  pro- 
'  omelimes  bv  men.  In  Sj>ain.  the 
ote  times.  It  ia  there  still  moved 
by  means  of  a  device  -which 
probably  gave  rise  to  toothed 
wheels. 

In  the  axle  of  the  noria  are  in- 
serted two,  (and  sometimes  four) 
strong  sticks  which  cross  each  oth- 
er at  right  angles,  forming  arms 
or  spokes.  The  part  of  the  shaft 
in  which  these  are  iixed,  extends 
nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  path 
round  which  the  animal  walks;  and 
contiguous,  to  it,  is  the  vertical 
shaft  to  which  the  yoke  or  beam 
is  attached :  the  bottom  of  this  shaft 

to  the  former,  and  which  take  bold 
of  them  in  succession,  and  thereby 
keep  the  wheel  or  luiria  in  rota- 
tion. See  No.  50.  This  rtide  con- 
trivance is  common  ihixiugh  all 
the  east,  and  is  in  all  probability 
identical  with  those  of  the  early 
ages;  in  other  words,  the  primitive 
subatilute     of    I  he     modem     cog 

igeniowB  device  by  which 

the  liisl  figure,  can  impart  motion 

10  centre,  and  thereby  answer  the 

modifying  the  velocity  of 


No.  SO.    Noriii  wilh  FoU 


In  Besson's  '  Theatre  Des  I 
a  horizontal  shaft  with  four  spokes,  as  in 
to  a  vertical  one,  «l  any  distance  from  t 
purpose  of  a  number  of  wheels  and  pinions  i 
the  machinery,  according  to  the  work  it  has  tc 
or  diminution  of  the  motive  force  employed. 
(which  is  turned  by  a  crank,)  is  a  sliding  socki 
secured.  The  vertical  shaft  has  also  a  similar 
lowered  by  means  of  a  screw,  ami  lo  it,  arms 
ed.  These  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  flat 
tlte  socketo,  the  spokes  in  the  hoiizontal  shai^ 


On  the  horizontal  shaO, 
to  which  the  spokes  are 
locket,  which  is  raised  nnd 
.fid  spokes  are  well  secur- 
ooe  ;  so  that  by  adjustine 
in  be  made  to  udw  boM 
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on  those  whi^h  fonn  the  cone  round  the  vertical  one  at  any  pait,  from  its 
apex  to  its  base.      ' 

Two  prominent  defects  have  been  pointed  out  in  th«  noria.  First,  part 
of  the  water  escapes  after  beine  raised  *  nearly  to  the  required  elevation. 
Second,  a  large  portion  is  raised  higher  than  the  reservoir  placed  to  re- 
ceive it,  into  which  it  is  discharged  after  the  vessels  begin  to  descend. 
(See  No.  49,  in  which  they  are  very  conspicuous.)  Consequently,  part 
of  the  power  expended  in  moving  this  wheel,  produces  no  useful  effect. 
These  imperfections,  however,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  ancient  me- 
chanicians, for  to  obviate  thei;i,  the  Persian  wheel  was  devised,  and  so 
named  from  its  having  been  invented  or  extensively  used  in  that  country. 

The  vessels  in  which  the  water  is 
raised,  instead  of  being  fastened  to  the 
rim,  or  forming  part  of  it,  as  in  the 
preceding  figures,  are  suspended  from 
pins,  on  which  they  turn,  and  thereby 
retain  a  vertical  position  through  their 
entire  ascent ;  and  when  at  the  top  are 
inverted  by  their  lower  part  coming  in 
contact  witn  a  pin  or  roller  attached  to 
the  edge  of  the  gutter  or  reservoir,  as 
represented  in  the  figure.  By  this  ar- 
rangement no  water  escapes  in  rising, 
nor  is  it  elevated  any  higher  than  the 
edge  of  the  reservoir;  hence  the  defects 
in  thp  noria  are  avoided.  Persian  wheels 
No. 51.   PcMianWheeL  it  is  believed,  have  been  used  in   Eu- 

rope ever  since  the  Romans  ruled 
over  it,  if  not  before.  The  greatest  work  in  France  according  to  Arthur 
Young,  lor  the  artificial  irrigation  of  land,  was  a  series  of  them  in  Lan- 
^edoc,  which  raised  the  water  thirty  feet.  In  a  Dutch  translation  of 
Virgil's  Grcorgics  in  1682,  they  are  represented  with  huge  buckets  like 
barrels,  suspended  from  both  sides  of  the  rim.  They  are  common  in 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  Travels  in  Poland  by  D'Ulanski,  page  241. 
They  were  extensively  used  in  England  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
See  Diet.  Rusticum.  Lon.  1704.  We  are  not  aware  of  their  being  much 
employed,  if  at  all,  in  the  United  States. 

They  are  common  in  various  parts  of  Asia.  "  The  water  wheels  still 
used  in  Syria/'  says  Mr.  Barrow,  "differ  only  from  those  of  China,  by 
having  loose  buckets  suspended  at  the  circumference,  instead  of  fixed 
tubes.*'*  Dr.  Russel,  in  his  'Natural  History  of  Aleppo,*  (p.  20,)  says  the 
inhabitants  make  use  of  large  quantities  of  water,  "  which  they  raise  with 
the  Persian  wheel,**  from  the  river.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  speci- 
mens of  these  machines  extant,  are  to  be  found  in  another  and  very  ancient 
city  of  Syria;  in  IJamath  on  the  Orontes,  so  named  after  its  founder,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Canaan.  "Two  days  journey  below  Homs,  (says  Volney) 
is  Hamath,  celebrated  in  Syria  for  its  water  works.  The  wheels  are 
the  largest  in  the  country,  being  thirty-two  feet  in  diameter.'*  The  city  is 
built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  is  supplied  with  water  from  it  by 
means  of  them,  the  buckets  of  which  empty  themselves  into  stone  aque- 
ducts, supported  on  lofty  arches  on  a  level  with  the  ground  on  which  the 
city  stands.  They  are  propelled  by  the  current.  Burckhardt  observed  about 
a  dozen  of  them,  the  largest  he  says,  "  is  called  Naoura  el  Mahommeyde, 

•EmbaMjr  to  China,  Lon.  1806.  p.  540. 
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and  is  at  least  seventy  feet."*  They  are,  he  remarks,  the  greatest  cnnositj 
which  a  modem  traveler  can  find  in  the  city.  Their  enormous  magnitude 
will  be  apparent,  if  we  consider  that  the  loftiest  class  of  buildings  in  this 
cityi  (N.  York,)  those  of  six  stories,  seldom  exceed  sixty  feet.  If  there* 
fore,  the  largest  of  the  Persian  wheels  at  Hamath,  were  placed  an  the 
pavement,  with  its  side  towards  a  range  of  such  buildings,  it  would  oc- 
cupy a  space  nearly  equal  to  the  fronts  of  three  of  them,  and  would  ex- 
tend several  feet  over  the  roofs  of  the  highest — and  twelve  of  them  would 
occupy  a  street,  one  sixth  of  a  mile  in  length. 

The  construction  of  the  water  works  of  Hamath  have  probably  re- 
mained unaltered  in  their  general  design,  from  very  remote  times.  The 
peculiar  location  of  this  city,  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  (named  El  Ausi, 
the  swiflf)  and  its  consequent  adaptation  to  propel  undershot  tDheels^  which 
we  know,  were  used  in  such  works  by  the  ancients,  render  it  probable 
that  the  present  mode  of  raising  water,  is  much  the  same  as  when  this  city 
flourished  under  Solomon;  and  when  the  Romans  under  Aurelius,  over- 
threw the  queen  of  Palmyra  and  her  army,  in  its  immediate  vicinity;  and 
from  the  great  antiquity  of  the  noria,  its  extensive  use  over  all  Asia  in 
former  ages,  and  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  Hamath,  and  the  tenacious  ad- 
herence of  the  orientals  to  the  devices  of  their  forefathers;  we  infer  that 
the  machines  which  Burckhardt  beheld  with  admiration,  raising  the  water 
of  the  Orontes,  were  similar  to  others  in  use  at  the  same  city,  when  the 
spies  of  Moses,  searched  the  land,  *  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin  unto  Rehob, 
as  men  come  to  Hamath*^  These  wheels  may  be  cited  as  another  proof  of 
the  presfcivation,  (by  continual  use)  of  hydraulic  machines,  while  every 
other  memorial  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  originally  used,  has 
long  since  disappeared. 

Modes  op  propelling  the  noria. — The  tympanum,  noria,  chain  of 
pots,  and  even  the  screw,  were  often  turned,  according  to  Vitruvius,  by 
the  *  treading'  or  *  walking  of  men,*  i.  e.  except  when  employed  to  raise 
water  from  rapid  streams,  in  which  case  they  were  propelled,  he  says,  by 
the  current  acting  on  float  boards  or  paddles,  as  in  common  under-shot 
wheels.  Tlicre  is  a  difTercnce  of  opinion  among  his  translators  respecting 
the  mode  by  which  men  moved  these  machines.  Rivius,  the  translator  of 
the  German  edition  of  154S,  seems  to  have  thought  that  they  walked  round 
an  upright  shaft,  (as  in  figs.  26  and  53,)which  they  turned  by  horizontal 
bars,  and  l)y  means  of  cog  wlioels  communicated  the  required  motion. 
He  has  also  represented  tho  noria  as  moved  by  men  turning  a  crank ;  a 
mode  of  propelling  it  that  is  fisrured  in  the  first  German  edition  of  Ve- 
getius.  (1511.)  Barbara,  (1567,)  represents  the  tympanum  as  moved  by 
a  crank;  the  noria  by  a  current  of  water;  and  the  chain  of  pots,  by  a 
tread  wheel,  like  the  one  figured  in  No.  24.  Perault,  also,  in  his  figure  of 

■Travels  in  Syria,  ami  the  Holy  Land.     Loii.  1*^2*2.  p.  14ii. 

^  There  ate  several  interesting  circumstances  recorded  respecting  Hamath.  This'-.ity 
and  Damascus!  were  frequeutlv  siihject  to  the  Jews.  The  '  land  of  Hamath/  was  pur- 
ticulirlv  fatal  to  them  and  their  kiu^s.  Zedekiali  was  there  taken,  and  his  sons  and  no- 
bles slain  in  his  presence ;  his  own  eye-*  were  then  pnt  out.  and  he  was  carried  a  captive  to 
Babylon,  wheie  he  die<l.  Jer.  xxxix,  5.  Pharaoh  Necho  there  put  Jehoahaz.  another  of 
tlieir  kin^A  in  bonds,  whence  he  was  taken  a  prisoner  to  Kjrypt,  and  confined  till  hb 
death,  'i  Kings  xxiii,  34.  Among  the  most  mteresting  discoveries  of  modern^  timet, 
connected  willi  tho  ancient  history  of  this  people,  are  sculntured  representations  ml 
Thebes,  of  the  Jews"  captured  by' Shishak.  witli  the  iKeroglvphical  inscription,  *J« 
houda  Melee,*  king  of  the  Jews. '  From  the  discoveries  of  Vonng  and  CbmmpoUiott. 
tlie  precision  with  which  tlie  dates  are  detennined.  is  wonderful ;  *  manj  of  the  ecslp 
tures  have  the  dates  inscril>ed  to  the  dav  and  the  monti*.'  The  figure  of  the  JewA 
kinif,  is  suppose<l  to  be  a  correct  portrait,  for  we  are  told  in  thiwp  '^  *^  Kc^atiaii  wm^ 
naichs, ''  the  likenesses  are  alwaja  ezacUj 
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che  tympanum,  places  the  men  in  a  similar  one,  and  this  interpretation  of 
the  text  has  been  generally  followed.  It  is  corroborated  by  other  ancient 
authors,  and  by  Vitruvius  himself,  in  Book  x,  cap.  4,  where  he  speaks  of 
a  wheel  to  raise  weights,  '  by  die  walking  of  men  therein,*  that  is,  the 
common  walking  crane.  PhUOf  who  was  contemporary  with  Vitruvius, 
or  flourished  shortly  after  him,  mentions  a  wheel  for  raising  water,  which 
was  turned  by  the  motion  of  men's  feet,  'by  their  ascending  successively 
the  several  steps  that  are  within  it.'  Tread  wheels  are  mentioned  also 
by  Suetonius,  and  Strabo  speaks  of  some  for  raising  the  water  of  the  Nile, 
which  were  moved  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  slaves.  Mr.  Newton,  the  En- 
glish translator,  supposed  the  men  walked  on  the  outside  of  the  wheel, 
like  the  modem  ti*ead  milL  It  is  very  probable  that  this  mode  was  in 
use  among  the  ancients,  for  it  is  common  in  Persia  and  other  oriental 
countries,  particularly  China,  where  it  is  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity. 
Barbaro  has  figured  the  screw,  as  propelled  by  men  pulling  down  spokes 
on  the  periphery  of  a  wheel  attached  to  it,  or  by  treading  on  them. 

About  eighteen  years  ago,  a  person  in  this  city,  (N.  York,)  took  out  a 
patent  for  employing  animals  to  propel  such  wheels.  A  horse  was  placed 
near  the  top  and  yoked  to  a  horizontal  beam  fixed  behind,  and  against 
which  he  drew.  In  January,  1795,  a  Mr.  Eckhardt  obtained  a  patent  in 
England  for  'A  Method  of  applying  Animals  to  Machinery  in  generdt.' 
Hjs  plan  w^is  to  employ  cattle  and  all  other  bulky  animals  to  walk  on  the 
top  of  large  wheels ;  he  also  proposed  a  flexible  floor,  like  an  endless  chain, 
which  passed  over  two  wheels,  and  formed  an  inclined  plane  on  which 
animals  walked,  jmd  to  increase  the  eflect,  they  drew  a  loaded  cart  be- 
hind them.*  Sixty  years  before  this,  viz.  in  1734,  Mr.  W.  Churchman 
exhibited  before  the  Royal  Society,  a  model  of  'A  new  Engine  for 
raising  Water,  in  which  Horses  and  other  Animals  draw  without  any  loss 
of  power.*  This  engine  was  a  series  of  pumps  worked  by  a  large  tread 
wheel,  on  the  top  of  which  horses  were  made  to  draw  against  a  beam  to 
which  they  were  yoked.  He  also  proposed  to  employ  horses  at  the  same 
time  within  the  wheel.*  But  the  contrivance  was  even  then  an  old  one,  for 
in  Agricola,  a  horse  is  figure4  imparting  motion  to  bellows  by  walking 
wpom  a  tread  wheel.^ 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Koran,  which  throws 
some  light  on  the  early  employment  of  animals  in  raising  water.  Among 
the  ancients,  it  was  a  prevailing  custom  when  they  sacrificed  an  ox,  or  a 
heifer,  to  select  such  as  had  never  been  broken  to  labor  :  hence  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Sibyl  to  Eneas.  ^ 

Seven  buHocks  yeC  unyoked,  for  PhoBbus  choose, 
And  for  Diana,  seven  unspotted  ewes. 

The  Israelites  also,  were  instructed  to  offer  "  a  red  heifer  without  spot 
wherein  is  no  blemish,  and  upon  which  never  came  yoke.**  "  An  heifer 
which  hath  TUft  been  wrought  with,  and  which  hath  not  drawn  in  the  yoke." 
One  which,  according  to  Mahomet,  was  "  not  broken  to  plough  the  earth, 
or  WATER  tkejieid.**  Now  this  interpretation  is  not  only  consistent  with 
the  text  of  Moses,  but  is  exceedingly  probable,  for  the  Arabs  have  un- 
doubtedly preserved  with  their  independence  and  ancient  habits,  traditions 
of  numerous  transactions  referred  to  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  not  recorded  ;  besides  it  indicates,  what  indeed  might  have 
been  inferred  :  viz.  that  the  principal  employment  of  animals  in  tlie  early 
•ges,  was  to  plough  and  irrigate  the  soil.     But  when  in  process  of  time, 

^Repertonr  of  Arts.  Lon.  1795.  Vol.  ii.  '^Phil.  Trans.  Abridged  by  Martyn,  viii,  'J2i 
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human  population  became  dense,  then  animal  labor  was  in  some  degree 
superseded  by  that  of  man.  The  extensive  employment  of  the  latter, 
appears  to  have  been  a  prominent  feature  in  the  political  economy  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  just  as  it  is  in  modem  China.  As  tne  country  teemed  with 
inhabitants,  the  extensive  use  of  animal  labor  would  not  only  have  inter- 
fered with  the  means  of  the  great  mass  of  the  former  in  obtaining  a  living, 
but  would  have  required  too  large  a  portion  of  the  land  to  raise  food 
merely  for  the  latter.  

The  antiquity  of  the  noria  may  be  inferred  from  its  name  of  "  EgypUam 
wheel,"  the  only  one  by  which  it  was  known  in  some  countries.  It  is  to 
bo  found  if  we  mistake  not,  among  the  symbols  of  ancient  mythology. 
In  elucidating  one  of  the  religious  precepts  of  Numa,  which  required 
persons  when  worshipping  in  the  temples,  to  tttm  round ;  Plutarch  ob- 
serves, that  this  change  of  posture  may  have  an  enigmatical  meaning,  "like 
the  Egyptian  wheels,  admonishing  us  of  the  instability  of  every  thing 
human,  and  pre{>aring  us  to  acquiesce  and  rest  satisfied  with  whatever 
turns  and  changes  the  divine  being  may  allot"  Life  of  Xuma.  This 
figurative  application  of  the  noria,  is  obviously  used  by  Plutarch  as  a  com- 
mon and  consequently  a  long  established  symbol  of  the  mutability  of  human 
affairs  ;  and,  as  the  sentiment  which  he  illustrates  by  it,  is  precisely  the 
MTMi?  as  that  which  the  \thetl  of  tht  goddest  of  fortune  was  designed  to 
point  out.  tlie  **  instability  of  fortune,"  and  of  which  it  >^*as  the  emblem, 
we  coiu*lude  that  the  **  wheel  of  fortune,"  was  a  \taier  wheel,  and  no  oth- 
er tlian  the  noria  ;  and  that  to  it,  the  Grecian  philosopher  in  the  above 
passagi^  rvforred.  The  selection  of  an  Egyptian  wheel  to  denote  the  mu- 
tability of  human  affairs,  indicates  the  orisrin  not  onlv  of  Plutarch's  simili- 
tudo,  but  also  that  of  the  fable  of  the  goddess.  EgA'pt  M*as  the  source 
whence  the  Greeks  obtainevl  not  onlv  their  arts  and  science,  but  also  their 
mvtholosn\  with  its  deities,  heroes  and  its  mysterious  system  of  symbolical 
liWii^^TV :  and  it  the  E  i:\-ptians  were  not  the  inrtntort  of  the  system  of 
rx^pr^^AMiiini:  ainl  cx^nceaisng  things  by  symbols,  they  certainly  carried  it  to 
a  crx^aior  extent  than  any  other  people,  and  at  a  period  long  before  the 
Grxvkii  havl  emer^sl  frv^ni  barlKknsm,  or  an  Eg^*pt:aa  colony  had  settled 
in  their  cvMintry. 

Aithv-'Uirh  we  ar\*  ni>;  aw;»re  that  the  tc^t^i  or'  A^rtume  had  anv  other 
«Oi'."Oi«;oiu  vet.  as  the  sA:i:e  cvxlviess  i>res:devi  over  riches  and  abcxi>- 
\xor — ci  niort*  exprt^i^vo  o«::>iem  of  th^*^*  ;r.  Eorrr  cv^ujd  not  have  been 
vlo>  -so^;.  »A::r.ox;*;;;rv*  wa<  !i:e  crA:u:  <^>  :rvx*  of  weal:h  in  iLa:  counirv, 
a:u;  iV  ^:o;vr.xU\i  a*.:u*>*;  esiUrtSv  U!iv*n  artir.o:*!  Lrrici'^i"*^-.  fv>r  except   dur- 

^\  ::;Ao:v.rv:i*  a:\:  a:^*.x'»:  c  :i:c*<\  ;::o  ;x^r;A  wa*  ^^;.-v'  <:  :r.e  :r.o->l  prv»c::nent, 
*:xa  ;^^^*":vA:^v  ^^-i^t^  of  ;;h»  r.^.xs:  *:v;e:::-  E^'o:  \v.:'-.c^u:  Irr--£rir^-^n  would 
':^A\o  ";xvv,  A  o,rtv«-\  \vA>:t\  a;:.:  l,ko  ::*  r.;^,cr.»v-~':-,^  vlc>ir:s  *.:-r-  ::\.i:'::ed  by 
r.'.A'.x:  V,i;   V\  r,VAr.s  of  -,:»   :r,o   ^" '.   :xx*A:rx*   *s*  t  \cxxx::r..ir.v   :*er::Je   that 

:V,o  **4:rAv.AT\  of  fi^«*  x^orlJ.,**  I:  wjt*  xr:/xVA*  •.r~..c>::.'^"  wl:u"i:.  Mr.uvr  the 
rV.ArAo\:^  •.xT\v,,ix-^Ni  f.vv,  f.NT  ^*\t^v,:tN^r,  :v,.V..,^"<  .^f  .r -.tKrji:::*^  izi^i  iis  the 
rec-'-  *"'   Ka',:>i"<j.^>  .^T  Sn^  >*.%>;  t.s^  AvaTiv,^*  i^urxv;-x'v:  f.r  :>..  r:\-ir.  roe  d:I2ioas 

r.^.oni^ ;  .**.n;  o*t*"  xx:v.or  :\**  vi.-\v  v.  \okt\  >*  .■^'  .   :*  jl:v>;',.:  ^l.^ry  tJ^i  lonsf 
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ment  which  fxintrihuted  so  greatly  to  produce  them.  The  manner  in 
which  this  deity  wai  sametiines  repreaenced,  appears  to  have  had  direct 
reference  to  agriculture  and  irrigation.  She  was  seated  on  rocks,  (eni- 
blema  of  sterility  1)  the  wheel  by  her  side  and  a  river  at  her  feel,  (to  sig- 
nify irrigation  1)  and  she  held  wheal  eara,  and  flowers  in  her  hand.  But 
whether  the  ancient  Egyptians  adopted  the  noria  or  not,  as  the  emblem 
of  w.ealth  and  irrigation,  one  of  their  moat  favorite  symbols  has  direct 
reference  to  the  latter,  and  indirectly  to  the  former:  viz.  the  BmiNz; 
figures  of  which  have  been  found  among  the  ruins,  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  This  figure  consists,  as  is  universally  known,  of  the 
die  head  and  breasts  of  a  woman,  united  to  the  body  of  a  lion,  and  was 
■vmbolical  of  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile,  which  occurred  when 
the  san  passed  through  the  zodiacal  signs,  Leo  and  Virgo — hence  the 
combination  of  these  signs  in  the  Sphinx,  as  an  en  " 
irrigation  of  the  land  once  a  year,  upon  which  their 
depended.  This  was  the  origin  of  passing  stream 
mouths  of  figures  of  lions,  and  sometimes,  though  mo 
in  the  figures  below — which  are  taken  froi     "' 
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No.  51    Oiltca  or  Pip«,  ftc 

The  analogy  between  the  form 
•eems  to  have  always  been  kept  in  view 
our  imperfect  knowledge  of  them,  it  is  difficult  and 
to  perceive  iL  That  they  displayed  unrivaled  skill 
Bgns  and  decorations  is  universally  admitted.  The. 
tnral  analogy  between  a  Hon  and  a  fountain,  and  no 
tnaking  water  to  flow  out  of  the  mouths  of  figures  of  these  animals ; 
Hk  contrary,  they  appear  to  be  very  inappropriate ;  but  when  we  learn 
that  the  lion  as  an  astronomical  symbol,  was  intimately  associated  with  a 
great  natural  hydraulic  operation,  of  the  first  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Egyptians,  we  perceive  at  once  their  reasons  for  transferring  figures 
of  it  to  artificial  discharges  of  the  liquid,  and  hence  the  orifices  of  cocks, 
pipes,  and  spouts  of  giitlers,  fountains,  &c.  were  decorated  as  above.  In 
wine  ancient  fountains,  figures  of  virgins,  aa  nymphs  of  springs,  leaned 
upon  urns  of  running  water.  In  others,  Vasgs  overturned,  {with  figures 
of  Aquarius,  Oceanus,  &;c.}  a  Leautiful  device.     Lions'  heads  for  spouts 

There  is  another  ancient  emblem,  and  oni 
which  may  here  be  noticed,  as  its  origin  is  i 
gatim — the  CoRNitcoptA,  or  'Horn  of  Abur 
ii  probably  of  Egyptian  origin,  for  lais  was 
it,  and  Mm,  in  the  Egyptian  language,  signified  the  ' 

We  have  already  seen  that  irrigation  was  and  still  is,  the  principal  source 
of  plenty  in  Egypt;  and  icater  in  the  scriptures  is  repeatedly  used  in  the 
■me  sense.  To  understand  the  allegory,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
riwn  were  anciently  compared  to  bulU;  the  reasons  for  which  at  this  re 
Biote  period,  are  not  very  obvious ;  perhaps  among  others,  from  the  noiaa 


I   universally  admired, 

;d  with  artificial  irri- 

This  elegant  symbol 

presented  with 

of  abundance.' 
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of  rapid  streams,  bearing  some  resembance  at  a  distance,  to  tho  lowing 
and  bellowing  of  these  animals ;  and  the  branche*  of  rivers  were  com- 
pared to  their  horns ;  thus,  the  small  branch  of  the  Boaphorus,  whicb 
forms  the  harbor  of  Constantinople,  still  retains  its  ancient  name  of  the 
*  Golden  Horn ;'  and  in  some  of  our  dictionaries,  '  winding  streams'  is 
given  as  one  of  the  definitions  of  hams.  The  bull  which  is  common  on 
some  Greek  coins  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  symbol  of  a  river,  per- 
haps from  the  overflow  of  some,  when  the  sun  passed  through  th» zodiacal 
sign  Taurus,  According  to  the  Greek  version,  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
river  Achelous  in  Epirus,  was  diverted  or  broken  off  by  Hercules,  to  irri- 
gate some  parched  land  in  its  vicinity.  This,  like  other  labors  of  that 
hero,  was  allegorized  by  representing  him  engaged  in  conflict  with  a  bull, 
(Achelous)  whom  he  overcame,  and  broke  off"  one  of  his  horns;  and  this 
horn  being  filled  with  fruits  and  flowers,  was  Emblematical  of  the  suhse^ 
guent  fertility  of  the  soil,     Ovid  describes  the  contest,  when  that  Hero 

'twixt  rage  and  scorn, 

From  his  maimed  front,  he  tore  the  stubborn  bom, 
This,  beap'd  with  flowers  and  fruits,  the  Naiads  bear. 
Sacred  to  plenty,  and  the  bounteous  year. 

But  Achelous  in  his  oozy  bed 

Deep  hides  his  brow  deiorm'd,  and  rustic  head. 

No  real  wound  the  victor's  triumph  show'd. 

But  his  lost  honors  griev'd  the  watery  god.    MeL  iz. 

Thus  river  gods  were  sometimes  represented  with  a  cornucopia  in  one 
hand,  and  the  other  resting  on  a  vase  of  flowing  water. 

Another  interesting  allegory  of  the  ancients  has  reference  to  water : 
the  fable  of  Medea,  who  it  was  said,  by  boiling  old  people,  made  them 
young  again,  referred  to  warm  or  vapor  baths,  which  she  invented,  and  into 
which  she  infused  fragrant  herbs — in  other  words,  the  'patent  medicated 
vapor  baths*  of  the  present  day.  She  also  possessed  the  art  of  changing 
the  color  of  the  hair.  When  therefore,  by  her  fomentations,  persons  ap- 
peared more  active  and  Improved  in  health,  and  their  grey  hairs  changed 
mto  ringlets  of  jet,  the  belief  in  her  magic  powers  became  irresistible — 
and  when  at  length,  her  apparatus,  i.  e.  the  catddroTis,  toood  and  Jire^  ^^r. 
were  discovered,  (which  she  had  sedulously  concealed,)  it  was  supposed 
that  her  patients  were  in  reality  boiled.  From  Ovid,  it  seems  she  hsid  the 
modern  stdphur  bath  also,  and  used  it  in  the  cure  of  ^son,  the  father  of  her 

husband  Jason : 

the  sleeping  sire, 

She  lustrates  thrice  with  sulphur,  water,  fire. 
•  •  «  «  • 

His  feeble  frame  resumes  a  youthful  air, 
A  glossy  brown,  his  hoary  beard  and  hair. 
The  meagre  paleness  from  his  aspect  fled 
And  in  its  room  sprang  up  a  florid  red.     Met.  vii. 

This  lady  was  the  great  patroness  of  herb  and  steam  doctors  of  old  ;  ano 
may  be  considered  the  ancient  representative  of  modem  manufacturers  of 
specifics,  which,  as  they  allege,  (and  often  truly)  remove  all  diseases.  The 
fable  of  her  slaying  her  owji  children  in  the  presence  of  Jason,  is  easily 
explained  by  her  administering  to  them  the  torong  medicine^  or  too  large 
a  Jose  of  the  right  one ;  the  latter  was  certainly  the  case  with  old  Peliaa 
who  expired  under  it. 

Having  noticed  in  this  chapter  the  supposed  origin  of  cog-wheels,  wo 
may  as  well  introduce  here  an  ancient  mechanic,  to  whom  we  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  allude ;  one,  whose  name  is  intimately  associated 
with  the  most  valuable  machines  for  raising  water,  and  with  several  ini 
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portant  improvements  in  the  mecbanic  arts.  As  the  earliest  distinct  notice 
of  cog-wheels  is  in  the  description  of  one  of  his  machines,  (see  the  clep- 
•sydra,  page  547,)  we  may  as  well  introduce  him  to  the  reader  at  this 
part  of  our  subject,  although  we  harve  not  yet  in  the  progress  of  our 
vrork,  arrived  at  the  period  at  which  he  flourished. 

During  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  over  Egypt,  an  Egyptian 
barber  pursued  his  vocation  in  the  city  of  Alexandria.  Like  all  professors 
of  that  ancient  mystery,  he  possessed  besides  the  inferior  apparatus,  the 
two  most  essential  implements  of  all :  a  razor  and  a  looking  glass,  or 
mirror,  probably  a  metallic  one.  This  mirror,  we  are  informed,  was  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  of  his  shop,  and  balanced  by  a  weight,  which 
moved  in  a  concealed  case  in  one  comer  of  the  room.  Thus,  when  a 
customer  had  undergone  the  usual  purifying  opei'ations,  he  drew  down 
the  mirror,  that  he  might  witness  the  improvement  which  the  artist  had 
ixrrought  on  his  outer  man ;  and,  like  Otho, 

In  the  Speculum  survey  his  charms.    Juv.  Sat.  ii. 

after  which  he  returned  it  to  its  former  position  for  the  use  of  the  next 
customer.*  It  would  seem  that  the  case  in  which  the  weight  moved  was 
enclosed  at  the  bottom,  or  pretty  accurately  made,  for  as  the  weight 
moved  in  it,  and  displaced  the  air,  a  certain  sound  was  produced,  either 

*  Metallic  mirrors  furnish  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  skill  in  working  the  metals  in  the 
remotest  times,  for  their  antiquity  extends  beyond  all  records.  In  the  first  pages  of  his- 
tory they  are  mentioned  as  in  common  use.  The  brazen  laver  of  the  Tabernacle, 
was  made  of  the  mirrors  of  the  Israelitish  women,  which  they  carried  with  them  out  of 
Egypt  From  some  found  at  Thebes,  as  well  as  representations  of  others  in  the  sculp- 
ture* and  paintings,  we  see  at  once  that  these  '  looKing  glasses,'  (as  itmy  are  called  m 
Eiodus,^  were  similar  to  those  of  Greek  and  Roman  ladies  :  vi2.  round  or  oval  plates 
of  metal,  from  three  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  having  handles  of  wood,  stone  and 
metal  highly  ornamented  and  of  various  forms,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  wearer. 
Some  have  been  found  in  Egypt  with  the  lustre  partially  preserved.  They  are  com- 
post of  an  alloy  of  copper,  and  antimony  or  tin,  and  lead ;  and  appear  to  have  been 
carried  about  the  person,  secured  to,  or  suspended  from  the  girdle,  as  pincushions  and 
■ciMorB  were  formerly  worn  and  are  so  still  by  some  antiquated  ladies.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  them  also  of  silver  and  of  steel.  Some  of  the  latter  were  found  in 
Hercnianeum.  Plutarch  mentions  mirrors  enclosed  in  very  rich  frames.  Among  the 
articles  of  the  toilet  found  in  Pompeii,  are  ear-rings,  golden  and  common  pins,  and 
several  metallic  mirrors.  One  is  round  and  eight  inches  in  diameter,  the  other  an  ob 
kmg  square.  They  had  them  with  plane  surfaces,  and  also  convex  and  concave.  Se 
neca  says  his  countrywomen  had  them  also,  equal  in  length  and  breadth  to  a  full  grown 
person,  superbly  decorated  with  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones.  Their  luxury  in 
this  article,  seems  to  have  been  excessive,  for  the  cost  of  one  oflen  exceeded  a  mo- 
derate fortune.  The  dowry  which  the  Senate  gave  the  daughter  of  Scipio,  according 
to  Seneca,  would  not  purchase  in  his  time,  a  mirror  for  the  daughter  of  a  freedman. 
The  Anglo  Saxon  dames  had  portable  metallic  mirrors,  and  wore  them  suspended  from 
tiie  waist.  It  is  not  a  litle  singular  that  the  ancient  Peruvians  had  them  also,  formed  of 
silver,  copper  and  its  alloys,  and  also  of  obsidian  stone.  They  had  them  plane,  convex, 
and  concave.  Had  not  the  art  of  making  these  mirrors  been  revived  in  the  speculums 
of  reflecting  telescopes,  their  lustre  could  hardly  have  been  appreciated ;  and  they 
would  probably  have  been  considered  as  indifferent  substitutes  for  the  modern  looking- 
rlasa.  These  last  are  supposed  to  have  been  manufactured  in  ancient  Tyre,  and  of  a 
black  colored  glass.  Fluid  lead  or  tin  was  afterwards  used.  It  was  poured  on  thf^ 
piate'<  while  they  were  hot  from  the  fire,  and  being  suffered  to  cool,  formed  a  back 
which  reflected  the  image.  Looking-gloj^ses  of  this  description  were  made  in  Venice, 
itt  the  13th  century.  It  was  not  till  about  the  16th,  that  the  present  mode  of  coating  the 
b«ck  with  quicksilver  and  tin  foil  was  introduced.  The  inventor  is  not  known. 
Venns  was  sometimes  represented  with  a  speculum  m  one  hand,  and  the  astronomi^^al 
•jrmbol  of  the  planet  Venus  is  the  figure  of  one.  There  is  a  chemical  examination 
•f  an  ancient  speculum  in  the  17th  volume  of  Tilloch's  Phil.  Mag. 

Barbers  flourished  in  the  mythologic  ages,  for  Apollo  having  prolonged  the  ears  of 
^idaa  to  a  length  resembling  those  of  a  certain  animal,  the  latter  it  is  said,  endeavored 
t^  bide  nis  dibgrace  by  his  hair,  but  found  it  impossible  to  conceal  it  from  hU  barber 
nzon  were  anciently  common. 
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by  its  f/xpulsion  through  some  small  orifice,  or  by  its  escape  between  the 
sides  of  the  case  and  the  weight.  This  sound  had  probably  remained 
unnoticed  like  the  ordinary  creaking  of  a  door,  perhaps  for  years,  vaiti 
one  day  as  the  barber's  son  was  amusing  himself  in  his  father's  shop,  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  it.  This  boy*s  subsequent  reflections  inauoed 
him  to  investigate  its  cause  ;  and  from  this  simple  circumstance,  he  was 
led  eventually  either  to  invent,  or  greatly  to  improve  the  hydraulic  organ, 
a  musical  instrument  of  great  celebrity  m  ancient  times.  His  ingenuity 
and  industry  were  so  conspicuous,  that  he  was  named  *  The  Delighter  ip 
Works  of  Art.*  His  studies  in  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy, 
were  rewarded  it  is  said,  with  the  discovery  of  the  pump,  air-gun,  fire-en* 
gine,  &c.  He  also  greatly  improved  the  clepsydra  or  water*clock,  in  the 
construction  of  which  he  introduced  toothed  wheels,  and  even  jeweled 
holes.  Vitruvius,  ix,  9.  These  ancient  time-keepers,  were*  therefore  the 
origin  of  modem  clocks  and  watches.  Now  this  barber's  son  is  the  indi- 
vidual we  wish  to  introduce  to  the  reader,  as  Ctesibius  of  Alexandria, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  and  mechanicians  of  antiquity-— 
one,  whose  claims  upon  our  esteem,  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  aoy 
other  individual,  ancient  or  modem. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  simple,  the  trivial  soimd  produced  by  the 
descent  of  the  weight  in  his  father's  shop,  was  to  him,  what  the  fall  of  the 
apple  was  to  Newton,  and  the  vibration  of  the  lamp  or  chandelier  in  the 
church  at  Pisa,  to  Galileo.  The  circumstance  presents  another  to  the  nu- 
merous proofs  which  might  be  adduced,  that  inquiries  into  the  causes  of 
the  most  trifling  or  insimiificant  of  physical  effects,  are  sure  to  lead,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  important  results — while  to  young  men  especially, 
it  holds  out  the  greatest  encouragement  to  occupy  their  leisure  in  useral 
researches.  It  shows,  that  however  unpropitious  their  circumstances  may 
be,  they  may  by  industrious  application,  become  distinguished  in  science, 
and  may  add  their  names  to  those  of  Ctesibius  and  Franklin,  and  many 
others — immortal  examples  of  the  moral  grandeur  of  irrepressible  per- 
Reverance  in  the  midst  of  difficulties. 


•     CHAPTER    XV. 

THE  CHAIN  OF  POTS— lu  origin— Used  in  Joseph'*  well  at  Cairo— Numeroiu  in  Efypt— AtteaptM 
Belzoni  to  supersede  it  and  the  noria — Chain  of  pots  of  the  Romans,  Hindoos,  Japanese,  and  Europeaa^ 
Described  by  Agricola — Spanish  one— Modern  one — Applications  of  it  to  other  purposes  than  rakiaf 
water — Employed  as  a  first  mover  and  substitute  for  overshot  wheels — Francini^  machine— Antiquity  ol 
the  chain  cf  pots— OAen  confounded  with  the  noria  by  ancient  and  modern  authors— Introdncad  ialo 
Greece  by  Danaus— Opinions  of  modem  writers  on  its  antiquity — ^Referred  to  by  Solomon— BabylouM 
engine  that  raised  the  water  of  the  Euphrates  to  supply  the  hMDging  gardens^Ropo  pamf^-HydraoUe 
Belt 

The  tympanum  and  noria  in  all  their  modifications,  have  been  consider- 
ed as  originating  in  the  gutter  or  jantn,  and  the  swape  ;  while  the  ma- 
chine we  are  now  to  examine  is  evidently  derived  from  the  primitive  cord 
and  bucket.  The  first  improvement  of  the  latter  was  the  introduction  of 
a  pulley  (No.  11)  over  which  the  cord  was  directed — the  next  was  the  ad- 
dition of  another  vessel,  so  as  to  have  one  at  each  end  of  the  rope,  '(Noa» 
13  and  14)  and  the  last  and  most  important  consisted  in  uniting  the  emit 
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9pe,  and  securing  to  it  a  number  of  vessels  at  equal  distances 
tne  whole  of  its  length — and  the  chain  of  pots,  was  the  result. 
reneral  construction  of  this  machine  will  appear  from  an  examin- 
those  which  are  employed  to  raise  water  from  Joseph's  well 
),  represented  at  page  46.  Above  the  mouth  of  each  shaft  a 
wheel  is  placed ;  over  which  two  endless  ropes  pass  and  are  sus- 
from  it  These  are  kept  parallel  to,  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
ler,  by  rung^  secured  to  them  at  regular  intervals,  so  that  when 
ted,  they  form  an  endless  ladder  of  ropes.  The  runes  are  some- 
wood,  but  more  frequently  of  cord  like  the  shrouds  of  a  ship, 
vrhole  is  of  such  a  length  that  the  lowest  part  hangs  two  or  three 
iw  the  surface  of  the  water  that  is  to  be  raised.  Between  the 
uthenware  vases  (of  the  form  figured  No.  7)  are  secured  by  cords 
te  necky  and  also  round  a  knob  formed  on  the  bottom  for  that  pur- 
\ee  Ap  A,  in  the  figure.  As  the  axis  of  the  two  wheels  are  at 
^les  to  each  other,  two  separate  views  of  the  chains  are  repre- 
In  the  lower  pit,  both  ropes  of  one  half  of  the  chain  is  seen ; 
the  upper,  the  whole  length  of  one  is  in  view.  The  vases  or 
flo  arranged  that  in  passing  over  the  wheel,  they  fall  in  between 
JBS  which  connect  the  two  sides  of  the  latter  together,  as  shown  in 
on ;  and  when  they  reach  the  top,  their  contents  are  discharged 
9Ugh.  [In  some  machines  the  trough  passes  under  one  rim  which 
to  project  for  that  purpose;  in  others,  it  is  placed  below  the  wheel 
^een  the  chains.]  There  are  in  the  upper  pit,  one  hundred  and 
ght  pots  and  the  distance  from  each  other  is  about  two  feet  seven 
The  contents  of  each  are  twenty  cubic  inches.  The  wheels  that 
3  chains  are  six  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter.  They  are  put  in  mo- 
sog  wheels  (on  the  opposite  end  of  their  axles)  working  into  oth- 
are  attached  to  the  perpendicular  shafts  to  which  the  blindfolded 
are  yoked. 

Jiain  of  pots  in  Egypt  is  named  the  Sakia.  Its  superiority  over 
I  and  tympanum,  &c.  in  being  adapted  to  raise  water  from  every 
at  caused  it  to  be  more  extensively  employed  for  artificial  irriga- 
I  any  other  E^ptian  machine — Whence  it  is  to  be  seen  in  operation, 
the  borders  of  the  Nile,  from  its  mouth  up  to  the  first  cataract. 
)r  Egypt,  and  Nubia,  they  are  so  exceedingly  numerous  as  to  oc- 
y  hunared  yards  ;  and  in  some  cases  they  are  not  forty  yards  apart, 
imbers  and  utility  have  rendered  them  a  source  of  revenue,  for  we 
tned  that  each  sakia  is  taxed  twenty  dollars  per  annum,  while  the 
I  assessed  at  half  that  amount.  They  are  also  common  in  Abys- 
Phey  were  noticed  there  by  Poncet  in  1698.  When  Sandys  was 
It,  A.  D.  1611,  the  great  number  of  sakias  did  not  escape  his 
ion :  "  Upon  the  banks  all  along  are  infinite  numbers  of  deepe 
ious  vaults  into  which  they  doe  let  the  river,  drawing  up  the  wa- 
bigher  cestems,  with  wheeles  set  round  with  pitchers,  and  turned 
f  buffaloes."     Travels,  page  118. 

tempt  was  made  some  years  ago  by  an  enterprising  European  to 
le  the  employment  of  these  machines  in  Egypt,  which  on  account 
iteresting  circumstances  connected  with  it  may  here  be  noticed, 
ktter  partof  the  last  century  an  intelligent  young  man  of  Padua 
igned  by  his  parents  for  a  monk,  and  was  sent  to  Rome  to  receive 
^priate  education.  His  inclination  however  led  him  to  prefer  the 
'  natural  philosophy  to  that  of  theology,  and  particularly  hydrau- 
pon  the  invasion  of  Italy  and  capture  of  Rome  by  the  French,  he 
id  over  various  parts  of  Europe,  supporting  himself  by  publicly  per 
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tonoing  feau  of  agility  and  itren^h,  and  by  scienbfic  e;chibitioDa.  AlW 
roving  thus  for  fif^en  years,  he  determined  to  visit  Egypt,  under  the  belief 
that  he  would  make  his  fortune  there  by  introducing  machioery  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  pump,  aa  Bubstitutea  for  the  uoria  and  chain  of  pota,  fee  Ir  ' 
June  1815,  he  landed  at  Alexandria,  aud  after  some  delay  was  introdu- 
ced to  Mahommed  Ali,  (the  present  Pasha,)  who  approved  of  his  project, 
and  in  whose  gardens  at  Soubra,  three  miles  from  Cairo,  be  constructed 
his  machine.  But  no  sooner  was  it  completed  and  put  in  operation  than 
he  discovered  in  the  Turkish  and  Arabic  cultivators  an  unconquerable  op* 
position  U)  its  introduction.  Indeed  this  result  might  have  been  anticipa- 
ted and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  they  were  right  in  preferring  their  own 
simple  apparatus  to  an  elaborate  machine,  of  the  principle  of  whose  action 
they  were  utterly  ignorant  Their  rejection  of  it  was  looked  upoD  as  an- 
other example  of  superstitious  adherence  to  the  imperfect  mechanism  of 
former  ages ;  but  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  was,  we  believe,  an  evi- 
dence of  the  correctness  of  their  judgment.  Thus  disappointed,  bis 
brightest  hopes  blasted,  and  his  pecuniary  resources  all  but  exhausted^ 
for  he  received  no  renuraeration,  either  for  the  loss  of  his  time  or  bit 
money — he,  with  an  energy  of  characier  deserving  all  praise,  determined 
to  make  the  best  of  his  misfortunes.  He  therefore  turned  his  attentioB 
to  Chat  subject  which  necessarily  occurs  to  cve^  inteltigent  stranger  ib 
Egypt — its  alUiquitiea — and  while  the  British  Museum  remains,  and  ika 
c(4ossal  head  of  young  Memnon  is  preserved,  the  name  of  Belzoni  will 
be  remembered  and  respected. 

From  the  following  description  of  the  chain  of  pots  by  Vitruvius,  it  a^ 
pears  that  the  Romans  made  itof  moM 
'  irable  materials  than  either  the  an- 
int  or  modern  people  of  Asia.  "Bnt 
a  place  of  still  greater  height  (than 
could  be  reached  by  the  noria)  is  to  be 
supplied  ;  on  the  same  axis  of  a  wheel, 
a  ilimi/e  chain  of  iron  is  wound  and  let 
down  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  ;  hav- 
ing brass  buckets,  each  containing  a 
coiigius  (seven  pints)  hanging  thereto, 
so  that  upon  the  turning  of  the  wheel, 
the  chain  revolving  round  the  axia 
nii^es  the  buckets  to  the  top;  which 
ttiieii  drawn  upon  the  axis,  become  in- 
vi'iifd  and  pour  into  the  reservoir  the 
wiiter  they  have  brought."  Book  x, 
Va\^.^,  Newton's  Trans.  As  no  re- 
fi'icnce  is  made  to  the  form  of  the  vea- 
suls,  by  Vitruvius,  we  find  them  repre- 
s'ljicd  by  translators  in  a  variety  of 
shnpes,  aa  cylinders,  cubes,  truncated 
ciii^es,  pyramids, as  well  as  portions  of, 
and  combinations  of  them  all.  Some 
are  left  open  at  the  top,  and  both  with 
~'  and  without  projecting  lips  in  front,  by 
which  to  shoot  the  contents  over  tha 
edge  of  ttie  reservoir  as  they  pass  tha 
N^^ij.   Kvu.u„LU.,uv.  rou.  wheel    or    drum.     Others    are  closod, 

and  admit  and  discharge  the  water  through  an  orifice  or  short  tube  as  re- 
pretentcd.     (No.  d3.)     From  the  separata  figure  of  one  of  the  vesaeU  it 
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will  be  seen  that  the  tabes  are  placed  at  the  upper  comer,  and  consequent- 
ly retain  the  water  till  the  vessels  ascend  the  drum,  when  it  is  discharged 
as  represented.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  escape  of  air  from 
these  vessels,  as  they  enter  the  water,  and  also  for  its  admission  on  the 
discharge  of  the  liquid  above.  The  wheel  or  drum  which  carries  the 
chain  is,  in  this  figure,  solid,  and  cut  into  a  hexagonal  form  to  prevent  it 
from  slipping. 

There  is  also  in  old  authors  a  great  diversity  in  the  construction  of  the 
chains,  and  also  in  their  number.  Some  understand  by  the  term  '  double 
chain,'  merely  a  simple  one  doubled  and  its  ends  united ;  i.  e.  one  whose 
length  is  equal  to  double  the  space  through  which  the  water  is  to  be  ele- 
vated by  it.  Others  suppose  two  separate  ones  intended  and  placed  par- 
allel to  each  other,  the  vessels  being  connected  to  them  as  in  the  figure. 
Others  again,  and  among  them  Barbaro,  figure  two  sets  of  chains  and  pots 
carried  by  the  same  wheel.  He  has  also  made  them  pass  under  pulleys 
in  the  water,  a  useless  device,  except  when  the  chains  are  employed  in  an 
inclined  position. 

The  chain  of  pots  is  mentioned  by  most  oriental  travelers,  although  de- 
icribed  by  few.  In  Terry't  voyage  to  India  in  1615,  speaking  of  the 
tuiks  and  wells  of  the  Hindoos,  he  observes,  "  they  usually  cover  thos^ 
wells  with  a  building  over  head,  and  with  oxen  draw  water  out  of  their , 
which  riseth  up  in  many  small  buckets,  whereof  some  are  always  going 
down,  others  continually  coming  up  and  emptying  themselves  in  troughs 
or  little  rills,  made  to  receive  and  convey  .the  water,  whither  they  please." 
p.  187.  To  the  same  machine  Fryer  refers,  when  speaking  of  the  differ- 
ent modes  of  raising  water  from  deep  wdls.  It  is  drawn  up,  he  says,  by 
oxen  "  with  huge  leathern  buckets  or  pots  around  a  wheel."  p.  410. 
And  again  at  Surat,  it  is  drawn  up  **  in  leathern  bags  upon  wheels,"  p. 
104.  Had  not  todls  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  these  extracts 
from  Fryer,  we  might  have  supposed  it  was  the  noria  to  which  he  alluded. 
Tavernier  mentions  it  in  the  same  way  as  applied  to  draw  water  from 
wells  in  Persia,  p.  143.  When  required  to  raise  it  from  rivers,  they 
were,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Persian  wheels  on  the  Orontes,  propelled  by 
the  current  when  it  was  sufficiently  rapid  for  the  purpose.  "  As  for  the 
£aphrates,  (observes  Tavernier,)  certain  it  is  that  the  great  number  of 
nulls  built  upon  it,  to  convey  water  to  the  neighboring  grounds,  have  not 
only  rendered  it  unnavigable,  but  made  it  very  dangerous."  Lucan  in 
the  3d  book  of  his  Pharsalia  alludes  to  this  extensive  diversion  of  the  wa- 
ter for  agricultural  purposes,  in  his  time. 

But  soon  Euphrates*  parting  waves  divide, 

Covering,  like  fruitful  Nile,  the  country  wide. 

• 

These  mills  are  probably  similar  to  those  referred  to  by  Montanus  in 
his  account  of  Japan^  p.  296.     The  city  of  Jonda,  he  observes  was  de 
fended  by  a  strong  castle,  which  was  "  continually  supplied  with   fresh 
water  by  t\*'o  mills."     It  is  a  pity  they  were  not  described. 

The  chain  of  pots  was  used  by  all  the  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity 
tod  it  still  is  employed  more  or  less  over  all  Asia  and  Europe.  Previous 
to  the  16th  century,  it  constituted  the  'waterworks'  for  supply  iiic]^  Europe- 
la  cities,  and  was  often  driven  by  windmills — as  it  still  is  in  Holland.  It 
to  be  the  ne plus  ultra  of  hydraulic  engines  among  half  civilized 
I,  while  those  only  which  are  enlightened,  have  the  pump.  Even 
Miterials  of  which  it  was  made  by  different  people  of  old,  may  be 
md  as  emblematical  of  their  national  characters.  The  inhabitants 
}entral  and  southern  Asia,  employed  light  and  fragile  materials 
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«,  and  the  vessels  of  eulhenwm ; 
je  the  chains  of  iron  and  the  vessels  of  braas.  The 
ift,  effeminate,  and  easily  subdued;  the  latter  itern 


the  ropes  wei 
while  the  Horn 
former  people 
and  inflexible — an  iron  race. 

It  is  described  by  Agricolaas  employed  in  the  German  mines.  De  Re 
Metallica,  pp.  131,  133,  133.  Thf>  chains  and  vessels  are  represented 
of  various  forms,  and  the  latter  both  of  iron  and  wood,  and  propelled  by 
tread  and  water  wheels.*  In  Besson's  '  Theatre,*  A.  D.  1579,  it.y  figured 
as  worked  by  a  pendulum  and  cog  wheels — the  teeth  being  •oDtmued 
nver  half  the  peripheries  only.^ 

In  Spain  it  haa  remained  in  continual  use  since  the  conquest  and  occn- 

Sation  of  that  country  by  the  Romans;  and  was  perhaps  previously  iiUro- 
uced  by  the  Phenwiant,  a.  people,  to  whom  Spain  was  earW  indebted 
for  many  valuable  acquisitions.  It  was  employed  there  by  the  Moors  in  die 
middle  ages,  under  whom  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity 
and  civilization  unexampled  during  any  subsequent  period  of  their  histo- 
ry. The  arts  and  manufactures  were  carried  to  great  perfection,  so  ninch 
so,  that  in  the  twelfth  century,  while  the  rest  of  Europe  wns  in  comparv 
tive  barbarism,  the  tissues  of  G-renoda  and  Andalusia  were  highly  prlied 
at  Constantinople,  and  throughout  the  eastern  empire.  To  the  Moors  of 
Spain,  Europe  was  greatly  indebted  for  the  introduction  and  dissemination 
of  many  of  the  arts  of  the  east ;  among  others  they  introduced  the  Asiatic 
system  of  agriculture,  wiih  its  inseparable  adjunct  artifiaal  iTrigalum.  We 
are  told  they  divided  the  lands  into  smalt  fields,  which  were  kept  constantlT 
wtdertillage  ;  and  "they  conveyed  water  to  the  highest  and  oriest  spots 


•Tlw  l>p  Rf  ■  MrlallirV  of  Gpor^  Areola  U  inTilaablp  for  it;  •RDiinl  of  tlw  h^ 
dnulir  rn^ini'*  rmplorril  in  lh«  niiors  of  GrnainT  in  Ihp  ll>ili  and  preceding  ceniB 
Hm  :  hriuf  dniihtlrM  Finiilir  to  ibow  nivd  hj  Ih*  ttanuo)  in  Kinir  of  iha  uniri  niaait 
■nd  mnlinuril  iiiiintemiplrillv  in  uw.  Tbr  lira  nlitioii  of  ihii  work  wu  pabli^ad  >■ 
IMlV  oilun  III  i:vV>— rCv^'ir^tl— ItiSI— and  IfiTiT.  alJ  at  Ba^l.  BruDels  'Haaual 
l>u  UI<TaiTTrin«i;Amiti'iir<lrl.i>rf<.'  Pui*.  l!»M.  Ili*a  ropr  of  ihe  lul  cditiM 
If*  mtkr  iitr  of.    Tii«  auihor  va*  bom  in  I  (!M.  and  died  in  1555. ' 

^  Sm  <1m  KiidwT'a  Mandoi  SHbtemtwac    Turn.  ii.  pp.  19G^  06. 
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and  the  imperfect  substitutesr  for  cog  wheels,  identical  with  those  of  Egypt 
vxl  Asia,  and  may  be  considered  a  fair  representative  of  this  machine  as 
used  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  ancient  world. 

No.  ^5t  represents  a  section  of  a  mod- 
em machine.  The  wheel  is  placed  in  or 
over  a  cistern  designed  to  receive  the  wa- 
ter. Buckets  are  secured  to  the  chain  be- 
tween the  joints  of  the  latter,  and  the 
wheel  as  it  revolves,  receives  the  cen- 
tre of  these  joints  on  the  ends  of  its 
arms,  which  are  suitably  shaped  for  the 
purpose.  The  buckets  therefore  fall  in 
between  the  arms  of  the  wheel  and  be- 
come inverted  in  passing  over  it  as  in 
the  figure. 

The  chain  of  pots  has  been  applied 
to  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  It  has 
been  employed  for  ajes,  in  cleansing 
docJfSy  deepeniTig  liarbors,  &c.  The 
vessels  being  made  of  iron  and  formed 
like  wide  scoops,  are  made  to  pass  un- 
der pulleys  attached  to  the  bottom  of  a 
moveable  frame,  which  is  raised  and 
lowered,  to  suit  the  varying  depth  of 
the  channel.  Besson  also  proposed  it 
to  raise  mortar,  &c.  to  the  top  of  city 
walls,  fortifications,  &c.  and  wherever 
large  quantities  were  required  ;  an  ap- 
plication of  It  that  is  worthy  of  the  notice  of  extensive  builders,  for  the 
time  consumed  and  exertion  expended  by  a  laborer,  in  ascending  a  long  lad- 
der or  flight  of  stairs  to  deposit  a  modern  hodful  of  mortar,  and  returning 
through  the  same  space,  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  economy 
and  useful  research  that  characterizes  the  age.  The  amount  of  force  con- 
sumed in  bearing  his  own  body  twice  over  the  space,  independently  of  the 
load,  would  in  a  well  regulated  device  of  this  kind  produce  an  equal  re- 
sult. Oliver  Evans  introduced  the  chain  of  pots  into  his  mills,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transmitting  flour  and  grain  to  the  different  floors. 

It  has  been  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  water  wheels.  As  the  noria, 
when  its  motion  is  reversed  by  the  admission  of  water  into  its  buckets  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  periphery,  is  converted  into  an  overshot  wheel — so 
the  chain  of  pots,  has  m  a  similar  manner,  been  made  to  transmit  power 
and  communicate  motion  to  other  machines.  In  locations  where  there  is 
a  small  supply  of  water,  but  which  falls  from  a  considerable  height,  it  be- 
comes a  valuable  substitute  for  the  overshot  wheel,  as  a  first  mover.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  obvious  application  of  it  should  not  have  occurred 
to  European  mechanicians  previous  to  the  17th  century.  It  was  designed 
by  M.  Francini,  and  by  the  direction  of  Colbert,  the  illustrious  and'  pa- 
triotic minister  of  Louis  XIV,  one  was  erected  in  1668,  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic gardens  at  Paris.  A  natural  spring  in  this  garden  supplied  water  for 
the  plants.  It  was  received  into  a  large  basin,  and  to  prevent  its  over- 
flowmff,  the  surplus  or  waste  water  was  discharged  by  a  gutter  into  a  well, 
it  the  bottom  of  which  it  disappeared  in  the  soil.  M.  Francini  took  ad- 
▼tntage  of  this  fall  of  waste  water  in  the  well,  and  made  it  the  means  of 
rusing  a  portion  of  the  spr  ng  water  sufficiently  high  to  form  a  jet  d'eau 
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He  erected  a  chain  of  pots,  E,  B,  No.  56,  which  reached  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  well  to  such  a  heirht  above  its  mouth  u  the  water  lo  fonn 
ihcjet  was  required  to  be  raiseo.  From  the  upper  wheel  or  druin,«iiotlMr 
chain  of  pots,  D,  C,  was  suspended 
«nd  carried  round  by  it,  the  lower  end 
dipping  into  the  water  to  be  raised 
from  the  spring  A.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  weight  of  the  water  in  de- 
Mcending  the  well  in  the  bucket*  of 
the  lirst  chain, raised  a  smaller  portion 
(allowing  for  friction)  through  tbe 
same  space  by  the  second  one—and  a 
proportionable  quantity  still  higher. 
A  spout  conveyed  the  water  into  tlw 
buckets  of  the  driving  or  motive  chaa 
as  shown  at  B.  These  buckets  were 
made  of  brass,  and  wide  at  the  top, 
the  better  to  receive  water  from  tAe 
spring ;  and  also  that  when  one  wsi 
filled,  the  surplus  might  fall  dowa  it) 
sides  into  the  next  one  below,  atti 
from  that  to  the  third  one,  and  so  on, 
that  none  might  be  lost  by  spilling 
over.  The  buckets  of  the  other  chain 
were  of  die  same  form  and  material, 
but  instead  of  being  open  like  the  for- 
mer, they  were  closed  on  all  sidei, 
the  water  being  received  into  thein  at 
A,  and  discharged  from  them  at  m, 
through  short  necks  or  tubes,  e,  *, 
which  are  upwards  when  the  buckets 
ascend,  being  connected  to  the  smaller 
part  of  the  latter.  A  pipe  from  the 
upper  cistern  m  con\e\ed  the  water  to  form  the  jeL  The  arrow  indi- 
cates the  direcuon  lu  which  both  chains  move.  The  vessels  on  the  chun 
£,B,  Mow B, descending  into  the  well,  (the  bottom  of  which  is  not  shown,) 
full — while  those  shown  at  D,  C,  are  empty. 

The  rhain  of  Pots  has  been  employed  to  work  pumps  in  mines,  to  pro- 
pel thraahing  machines,  &c.  &c." 


There  is  much  confusion  in  th( 
a  ithors,  from  their  referring  to  it 
thus  confounding  it  with  the  tym 
of  tlie  latter,  known  as  the  Fen 
i  s  having  been  propelled  in  the  i 
ine  usual  way,  (through  the  medi 
upon  or  within  a  wheel,  tc--..  it  h: 
wledjic  of  its  disti 
il  SlralHi  spoke,  " 


water  of  the 
being  ■novcd   by  o 
And   when   Julius 


the  t 


!  notices  of  the  chain  of  pots  by  ancient. 
without  discrimination  as  a  '  vAm/,'  and 
panum  and  noria,  and  that  modification 
lian  wheel.  From  the  circumstance  of 
lame  manner  as  these,  viz :  by  oxen  in 
ium  of  cog  wheels,)  or  by  men  walking 
as  from  custom,  inadvertence,  or  from  a 
nctive  features,  been  classed  with  them. 
which  by  wheels  and  pulleys  raised  the 
a  very  high  hill ;  and  which,  instead  of 
propelled  by  one  hundred  and  fiftv  slaves." 
IS  beseigcd  in  Alexandria  by  the  Egyptians, 
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the  chain  of  pots  was  included  among  the  "  wheels  and  other  engines/' 
by  which  the  latter  raised  water  from  the  sea  and  dischai-ged  it  into  the 
cisterns  that  supplied  Caesar's  army  with  fresh  water.  It  was  most  like- 
ly among  the  "  hydraulic  engines,"  which  Herodotus  observes  the  Baby- 
lonians had,  to  raise  water  from  the  Euphrates  to  irrigate  their  lands. 
These  '  engines'  were  certainly  similar  to  those  of  India,  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  other  neighboring  countries ;  for  if  they  had  been  of  novel  construc- 
tion, or  peculiar  to  Chaldea,  he  would  scarcely  have  failed  to  notice  so 
important  a  fact,  if  he  even  omitted  (as  he  has)  to  describe  them. 

The  same  lack  of  discrimination  is  obvious  in  almost  all  the  accounts 
of  modem  as  of  ancient  authors,  respecting  this  machine.  When  they 
speak  of  wheels  for  raising  water,  it  is  as  difficult  to'  ascertain  those  to 
which  they  allude,  as  it  is  in  the  parallel  passages  of  Philo  and  Diodorus, 
Strabo  and  Caesar.  Thus  Tavcmier  in  his  passage  down  the  Tigris  to 
Bagdat,  remarks,  **  all  the  day  long,  we  saw  nothing  upon  either  side  of 
the  river,  but  pitiful  huts,  made  of  the  branches  of  palm  trees,^  where  live 
certain  poor  people  that  turn  the  wheels,  by  means  whereof  they  water 
the  neighbormg  ground."  Sometimes  the  cnain  of  pots  is  mentioned  by 
travelers  as  the  Persian  wheel,  and  popular  extracts  from  their  works 
tend  greatly  to  perplex  enquirers  into  its  history.  When  we  met  with 
statements  from  Shaw's  travels,  that  the  Persian  wheel  was  extensivel;y 
used  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  through  all  Egypt,  they  were  so  much  at 
variance  with  the  testimony  of  other  oriental  travelers,  and  so  foreign  to 
our  impressions  respecting  the  use  of  that  machine  in  Egypt,  that  we  had 
onmediate  reference  to  his  work;  when  the  apparent  discrepancy  was 
explained.  He  describes  and  figures  the  chain  of  pots  (sakia)*  as  the 
Persian  wheel.*  Norden  commits  the  same  error  :  "  they  likewise  employ 
the  Persian  wheel  with  ropes  of  pitchers,  which  is  turned  by  oxen."*» 
Tufiss  also  describes  the  Spanish  chain  of  pots  as  the  Persian  wheel,  and 
which  he  observes  is  used  "  all  over  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  Levant."* 

Other  travelers  speak  of  it  as  the  Noria.     Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  "  Tra- 
vels in  the  South  of  Spain,"  Lon.  1811,  page  152,  says  the  Spaniards  ■*  use 
a  mill  of  Arabic  ori^n,  from  which  our  chain  pump  is  evidently  derived ; 
it  is  called  a  noria.     A  vertical  wheel  over  a  well  has  a  series  of  earthen 
jars  fastened  together  by  cords  of  Esparto,  which  descend  into  the  w^ter 
and  fill  themselves  by  the  motion  of  the  wheel.     The  vertical  wheel 
is  put  in  motion  by  a  horizontal  one,  which  is  turned  by  a  cow.     No 
machine  can  be  more  simple."      In  the   Grande  Description  of  Egypt, 
it  is  designated  *  Roue  a  pots,*^    instead  of  naming  it  from  the  chain, 
its  peculiar  and  distinguishing  feature.     It  certainly  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  noria,  except  the  pots  or  vessels  in  which  the  water  is  raised ; 
and  these  in  the  latter,  are  suspended  from  the  arms  of  inflexible  levers, 
and  ascend  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  ;  while  in  both  these  circumstances,  and 
others  might  be  named,  there  is  no  resemblance  whatever  between  them. 
The  chain  of  pots  is  generally  named  by  French  authors,  *  Chapelet,^  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  string  of  beads,  which  Roman  catholics,  Mahome- 
tans, Budhists,  &c.  (like  the  Pagans  of  old)  use  in  repeating  their  praye»s. 
This  appellation  is  sufficiently  discriminating,  and  is  appropriate  ;  certainly 
more  so  than  Roue  a  pots,  since  it  serves  to  separate  this  machine  from 
every  species  of  wheels,  and  to  preserve  a  distinction  between  two  very 
different  classes  of  hydraulic  engines. 
The  chain  of  pots  seems  always  to  have  been  used  to  raise  water  from 

•Tnvek  page  337.    »»TraveI«  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  Vol.  i,  56. 

•TraveU  through  Portugal  and  Spain  in  1772,  and  73.     Lon.  1780,  page  329 

'Tom.  2.    Memoirs,  £.  M.    Plate  5. 
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Joseph's  well.  If  the  location  of  this  well,  its  peculiar  construction,  di^ 
vision  into  two  distinct  shafts,  the  chamber  between  them  for  the  animals 
which  propel  the  machinery,  the  passage  for  their  ascent  and  descent,  and 
its  enormous  depth,  be  maturely  considered,  it  will  appear,  we  think,  that 
no  other  machine  could  at  any  time  have  been  used,  or  intended  by  its  con- 
structors to  have  been  used  in  raising  its  water ;  if  therefore  this  celebra- 
ted well  be,  as  supposed,  a  work  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  or  a  relic  of 
Babylon,  then  the  endless  chain  of  pots  may  safely  be  regarded  as  coeval 
with  the  foundation  of  that  ancient  city,  if  not,  as  it  probably  is,  much 
more  ancient. 

It  was  probably  the  'pump,*  which  according  to  tradition,  Danaus 
mtroJuced  into  Greece,  a  thousand  years  before  the  building  of  Babylon 
by  the  Persians.      During  the  time  the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt,  thit 

{>rince,  in  consequence  of  domestic  quarrels,  left  it  with  his  family  and 
Hends,  and  sailed  for  Greece.  They  landed  on  the  coast  of  Peloponessos 
or  the  Morea,  and  were  hospitably  entertained  at  Argos,  where  they  set- 
tled. It  is  said,  the  Greeks  did  not  at  that  time  possess  the  knowledge  of 
obtaining  water  from  wells ;  the  companions  of  Danaus  having  been  the 
first  to  dig  them,  and  to  introduce  pumps.  Pliny  vii.  56.  If  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Greece  were  ignorant  of  wells,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  these 
strangers,  they  could  certainly  have  had  no  occasion  for  pumps ;  and  it 
was  natural  for  the  Egyptians,  when  they  dug  wells,  to  introduce  their 
own  country  methods  of  obtaining  water  from  them. 

As  the  word  *  pumps,'  is  not  however  to  be  understood  in  the  rcstneted 
sense  in  which  it  is  at  present  used,  the  question  occurs,  what  kind  of  ma- 
chines were  these]  1.  They  must  have  been  simple  in  their  construction, 
for  otherwise  they  would  have  been  ill  adapted  to  a  rude  and  uncultivated 
people,  and  such  the  Greeks  were  while  ignorant  of  wells.  2.  They 
must  have  been  of  general  application  to  the  tcells  of  Greece.  3.  They 
were  such  as,  from  their  great  utility,  were  continued  in  use  through  sub- 
sequent ages,  for  they  were  highly  prized,  and  the  memory  of  their  intro- 
duction preserved.  4.  They  were  such  as  were  previously  used  in  Egypt. 
Now,  of  all  ancient  devices  for  raising  water,  to  which  the  term  *  pump' 
could  with  any  propriety  be  applied,  the  chain  of  pots  is  the  only  one  that 
fulBls  the  conditions  premised.  It  is  evident  that  the  jantu  and  its  modi- 
fications are  wholly  inapplicable  Xn  raise  water  from  wells ;  and  the  tym- 
panum  and  nana  are  equally  so.  The  srcape  is  not  adapted  to  deep  wells 
and  those  of  Greece  were  generally  such  :  yet  as  it  is  admirably  adapted 
to  raise  water  from  small  depths,  and  was  so  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks ; 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  also  introduced  by  Danaus  ;  as  we  know  that  it 
was  in  common  use  in  Egypt,  in  his  time.  (See  figures  36  and  43.)  It 
must  however  have  been  of  extremely  limited  application  to  wells  on  ac- 
count of  their  depth.  (See  page  38.)  The  modem  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
raise  water  with  it  only  about  seven  feet ;  and  from  the  figures  just  referred 
to,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  time  of  Danau?,  it  was  raised  no  higher  by  it. 
but  if  its  application  was  even  extended  in  Greece,  to  elevate  water  from 
twice  that  aepth,  its  employment  in  wells  must  have  been  comparatively 
trifling. 

It  could  not  have  been  the  chain  ptimp,  for  it  does  not  appear,  thai 
either  the  Greeks  or  Romans  were  acquainted  witli  that  machine.  Vi- 
truvius  is  silent  respecting  it.  Nor  can  we  suppose  any  thing  like  the 
atmospheric  or  forcing  pump  intendeds-even,  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
both  were  then  known.  They  are  too  complex  to  have  been  at  all  suited 
to  the  Greeks  at  that  remote  age.  Indeed  they  are  altogether  woitbleM 
to  a  rude  people,  who  would  be  unable  to  keep  them  in  onlftr-  #" 
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the  causes  of  their  ceasing  to  act.  But  that  the  '  pumps'  of  Danaus  were 
some  kind  of  bucket  machines,  like  the  chain  of  pots,  is  inferabla  from 
die  account  of  his  daughters'  punishment.  They  were  condemned  to  draw 
water  from  deep  wells,  and  would  of  course,  use  the  machines  their  fa 
ther  introduced.  Now  we  are  told  that  the  vessels  in  which  they  raised 
the  liquid  leaked  so  much,  that  the  water  escaped  from  them  ere  it  reach- 
ed the  surface — hence  their  endless  punishment.  The  witty  remark  of 
Bion  implies  the  same  thing.  A  person  speaking  of  the  severe  punish- 
ment of  these  young  women,  in  perpetually  drawing  water  in  vessels  full 
of  holes,  he  remarked,  '*  I  should  consider  them  much  more  to  be  pitied 
were  they  condemned  to  draw  water  in  vessels  without  holes."  Hence, 
we  infer  that  the  Egyptian  sakia  or  chain  of  pots,  was  the  *  pump*  in- 
troduced by  Danaus,  and  that  to  it  tradition  refers.  It  was  the  only  one 
to  which,  from  its  construction,  and  adaptation  to  every  depth,  the  name 
of  •  pump'  could  have  been  applied — while  from  its  simplicity  and  effi- 
ciency, it  was  a  gift  of  no  ordinary  value  to  the  Greeks ;  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  it  into  their  country  was  worthy  of  being  preserved  from  oblivion. 

It  is  believed  to  have  been  in  uninterrupted  use  there  since  the  age  of 
Danaus ;  although  history  may  not  have  preserved  any  record  or  repre- 
sentation of  so  early  an  employment  of  it.  It  is  still  used  on  the  conti- 
nent and  in  the  islands,  as  well  as  throughout  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  At 
Smyrna  it  is  as  common  as  a  pump  with  us.  In  "  Voyage  Pittoresque  de 
la  Grece,"  Paris,  1782,  Plate  49,  contains  a  drawing,  and  page  9  a 
description  of  one  in  a  garden  at  Scio,  the  ancient  Chios,  and  capital  city 
of  the  island  of  the  same  name.  It  is  similar  to  the  one  represented  in 
No.  54,  and  is  doubtless  identical  with  those  employed  in  the  same  cities, 
when  Homer  was  bom  near  the  former,  and  when  he  kept  a  school  in 
the  latter. 

On  the  antiquity  of  this  and  preceding  machines,  we  add  the  opinions  of 
recent  writers.  "  A  traveler  standing  on  the  edffe  of  either  the  Libyan  or 
Arabian  desert,  and  overlooking  Egypt,  would  behold  before  him  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  prospects  ever  presented  to  human  eyes.  He  would 
survey  a  deep  valley,  bright  with  vegetation,  and  teeming  with  a  depres- 
sed but  laborious  population  engaged  in  the  various  labors  of  agriculture. 
He  would  see  opposite  to  him  another  eternal  rampart,  which,  with  tlie 
one  he  stands  upon,  shuts  in  this  valley,  and  between  them  a  mighty  river. 
Bowing  in  a  winding  course  from  the  foot  of  one  chain  to  the  other,  fur- 
Dishing  lateral  canals,  whence  the  water  is  elevated  by  wheels  and  buck- 
ets of  the  rudest  structures,  worked  sometimes  by  men  and  sometimes  by 
cattle,  and  no  doubt  identical  with  the  process  in  use  in  the  days  of  Sesos- 
tfis**^  "  These  methods"  (of  raising  water  to  irrigate  the  land,)  "  are  not 
the  invention  of  the  modern  Egyptians,  but  have  been  used  from  time  im- 
memorial without  receiving  the  smallest  improvement. ^^^  "Even  the  creak- 
ing sound  of  the  water  wheels,  as  the  blindfolded  oxen  went  round  and 
round,  and  of  the  tiny  cascades  splashing  from  the  string  of  earthen  j)ots 
into  the  trough  which  received  and  distributed  the  water  to  the  wooden 
canals;  were  not  disagreeable  to  my  ears,  since  they  called  up  before  the 
imagination,  the  primitive  ages  of  mankind,  the  rude  contrivances  of  the^ 
tarly  kings  of  Egypt,  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  which  have  un- 
iergone  Utile  change  or  improvement  up  to  the  present  hourJ*^ 

Like  every  other  machine  that  has  yet  been  named,  »he  date  of  its  ori- 

^^•rth  American  Review,  Jan.  1839.    p.  18&^.     ^  Hintory  of  Uie  Operations  of  the 
hmI  British  Armiei  in  Egypt.     Newcastle  1809.     Vol.  i,  page  9z. 
,  "*  Egypt  and  Mohammed  Ali."    VoL  i,  10. 
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gin  18  unknown.  From  its  simplicity,  its  obvious  derivation  from  the  prim- 
itive cord  and  bucket,  its  employment  over  all  Asia  and  Egypt  at  the 
present  time,  and  its  extensive  use  in  the  ancient  world ;  there  can  be  no 
question  of  its  great  antiquity.  Vitruvius  is  alike  silent  respecting  the 
origin  of  this,  as  of  the  noria  and  tympanum,  and  doubtless  tor  the  same 
reason — their  ori^n  extended  too  far  into  the  abyss  of  past  ages  to  be  dis- 
covered. It  is  smgular  that  the  ancients,  who  attributed  almost  every 
agricultural  and  domestic  implement  to  one  or  other  of  their  deities,  should 
not  have  derived  the  equally  important  machines  for  raising  water  from  a 
similar  source.  The  origin  of  the  pUmgh  they  gave  to  Osiris,  of  the  hurraw 
to  Occator,  the  rake  to  Sarritor,  the  seyihe  to  Saturn,  the  sicJde  to  Ceres, 
the  flail  to  Triptolemus,  &c. ;  and  as  they  attributed  the  art  of  manuring 
ground  to  a  god,  they  surely  ought  to  have  given  the  invention  of  ma- 
chines to  irrigate  it  to  another. 

To  the  chain  of  pots,  there  is  an  allusion  in  the  beautiful  description  of 
the  decay  and  death  of  the  human  body,  in  the  13th  chapter  of  Ecclesi- 
astes  :  "  Or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  be  broken 
or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain,  or  the  wheel  broken  at  the  cis- 
tern." In  the  east,  the  chain  is  almost  uniformly  made  of  cord  or  rope ; 
and  the  former  part  of  the  passage  appears  to  refer  to  the  ends,  which 
are  spliced  or  tied  together,  becoming  loosened,  when  the  vessels  would 
necessarilv  be  broken,  for  the  whole  would  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  an  occur- 
rence  which  is  not  uncommon.  The  term  silver  cord,  is  expressive  of  itt 
wliitenesSt  the  result  of  its  constant  exposure  to  water  and  the  bleaching ' 
effect  of  the  sun's  rays  :  and  golden  bowl  refers  to  the  red  earthenware 
pots  or  Vases,  in  which  the  water  is  raised.  Both  pots  and  cords  stream- 
ing with  water,  and  glittering  in  the  sun,  presented  to  the  vivid  imagina- 
tions of  the  orientals,  striking  resemblances  to  burnished  gold  and  silver 
The  circulation  of  the  stream  of  life  in  man,  (his  blood)'  its  interrupdon 
in  disease  and  old  age,  his  energies  failing,  and  the  mechanism  of  his 
frame  wearing  out,  and  at  last  ceasing  forever  to  move;  are  forcibly  illus- 
trated by  the  endless  or  circulating  cord  of  this  machine;  its  i*aising  living 
waters  and  dispersing  them  through  various  channels,  as  so  many  streams 
of  life,  until  its  vessels,  the  pitchers,  become  broken,  and  the  flow  of  the 
stream  interrupted,  and  the  wheel,  upon  which  its  movements  depended, 
becoming  deranged,  broken,  and  destroyed. 

That  the  pots  or  vases  are  frequently  broken,  we  learn  from  numerous 
travelers.  In  the  account  of  Joseph's  well,  in  the  Grande  Description,  it 
is  said  to  be  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  in  constant  attendance,  to  keep  the 
animals  which  move  it  from  stopping,  and  to  replace  tlic  pitcliers  that  art 
broken.  And  that  the  wheels  were  often  deranged  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, when  we  consider  how  exceedingly  rude  and  imperfect  is  their 
construction  over  all  the  east.  The  surprise  of  travelers  has  often  been 
elicited  by  their  continuing  to  work  at  all,  while  exhibiting  every  symptom 
of  derangement  and  decay.  **  The  water  wheels,  pots,  ropes,  &c."  says 
Mr.  St.  John,  "had  an  extremely  antique  and  dilapidated  appearance;  kdA^ 
if  much  used,  would  undoubtedly  fall  to  pieces."**  We  arc  told  that  a 
*  more  striking  picture  of  rude  and  imperfect  mechanism  could  scarcely  be 
conceived  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  .the  *  Egyptian  Wheel*  as  an  em* 
blem  of  instohility^  had  reference  to  its  defective  construction  and 

*That  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  known  to  the 
into  the  origin  of  the  discoveries  attiihoted  to  tlis 
^  Egypt  and  Mohammed  AH,  i,  190,  iS7. 
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stant  liabili^  to  derangement,  as  much  so  as  to  its  rotary  movement.  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  they  were  much  superior  at  any  time  in  Judea,  for  the 
Jews  never  cultivated  the  arts  to  any  extent.  The  mechanics  among 
them  when  they  left  Egypt  were  probably  more  numerous  and  expert 
Chan  during  any  subsequent  period  of  their  history.  In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury B.  C.  when  Saul  began  to  reign,  there  was  not  a  blacksmith  in  the 
land,  or  one  that  could  foree  iron ;  they  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Phi- 
listines ;  and  although  David  at  his  death  left  numerous  artificers,  when  his 
•on  built  the  temple  and  his  own  palace,  he  obtained  mechanics  from  Tyre. 
It  is  moreover  possible  that  the  plaints  and  moanings  incident  to  old 
•ge,  '  when  the  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden  and  desire  shall  fail,'  were 
also  intended  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  perpetual  creaking  of  these  rickety 
machines,  as  indicative  of  approaching  dissolution.  The  harsh  noise  they 
make  has  been  noticed  by  several  travelers.  St.  John  speaks  of  the  creak- 
ing sound  of  the  water  wheels ;  and  Stephens,  in  his  '  Incidents  of  Travel,' 
OMerves,  "  it  was  moonlight,  and  the  creaking  of  the  water  wheels  on 
the  banks,  (of  the  Nile)  sounded  like  the  moaning  spirit  of  an  ancient 
Cgyptian." 


ON  THB  ENODCB  THAT  RAISED  WATER  FROM  THE  EUPHRATES  TO  SUPPLY  THE 

HANOINO  GARDENS  AT  BABYLON. 

There  is  a  machine  noticed  by  ancient  authors,  which  probably  belongs 
to  this  part  of  our  subject,  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  hydraulic 
engine  mendoned  in  history.  Some  circumstances  connected  with  it,  are 
also  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  constructed  and  used  in  the  most  ancient 
and  most  splendid  city  of  the  postdiluvian  world ;  a  city  which  according 
to  tradition  existed  like  Joppa,  before  the  deluge :  viz.  Babylon — a  city 
generally  allowed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  builders  of  Babel;  subse- 
<]aently  enlarged  by  Nimrod;  extended  and  beautified  by  Semiramis; 
and  which  reached  its  acme  of  unrivaled  splendor  under  Nebuchadnezzar. 

The  engine  which  raised  the  water  of  Ae  Euphrates  to  the  top  of  the 
walls  of  this  city,  to  supply  the  pensile  or  hanging  gardens,  greatly  ex- 
ceeded in  the  perpendicular  height  to  which  the  water  was  elevated  by  it, ' 
the  most  famous  hydraulic  machinery  of  modem  ages  ;  and  like  most  of 
the  w^orks  of  the  remote  ancients,  it  appears  to  have  borne  the  impress  of 
those  mighty  intellects,  who  never  suffered  any  physical  impediment  to 
interfere  with  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs  ;  and  many  of  whose 
works  almost  induce  us  to  believe  that  men  *  were  giants  in  those  days.' 
The  walls  of  Babylon,  according  to  Herodotus,  i,  178,  were  350  feet  high! 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  others  make  them  much  less;  but  the  descriptions 
of  them  by  the  latter,  it  is  alleged,  were  applicable  only,  after  the  Per- 
sians under  Darius  Hystaspes  retook  the  city  upon  its  revolt,  and  demo- 
lished, or  rather  reduced  their  height  to  about  60  cubits  ;  whereas  the  fa- 
ther of  history  gives  their  original  elevation,  and  incredible  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, his  statement  is  believed  to  be  correct.  He  is  the  oldest  author 
who  has  described  them;  and  he  visited  Babylon  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  death;  and  four  hundred  before  Dio- 
dorus flourished.  He  has  recorded  the  impressions  which  at  that  time, 
the  city  made  on  his  mind,  in  the  following  words,  "  its  internal  beauty 
and  magnificence  exceed  whatever  has  come  within  my  knowledge;"  and 
Herodotus,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  splen- 
did cities  of  Egypt  and  the  east.  Had  not  the  pyramids  of  Geezer,  the 
temples  and  tombs  of  Thebes  and  Karnac,  the  artificial  lake?  and  canals 
of  Lgypt,  the  well  of  China,  the  caves  of  EUora  and  Elephanta,  &c. 
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come  down  to  our  times;  descnptions  of  them  by  ancient  authors,  would 
have  been  deemed  extravagant  or  fabulous,  and  their  dimensions  reduced 
to  assimilate  them  with  the  works  of  modern  times:  so  strongly  are 
we  inclined  to  depreciate  the  labors  of  tlie  ancients,  whenever  they 
greatly  excel  our  own.  According  to  Berosus,  who  is  quoted  by  Jose- 
phus,  Antiq.  x,  11,  it  was  Nebuchadnezzar  who  constructed  these  gardens, 
so  that  the  prophet  Daniel  must  have  witnessed  their  erection,  and  also 
that  of  the  hydraulic  engine  ;  for  he  was  a  young  man  when  taken  a  cap- 
tive to  Babylon  in  the  beginning  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign,'  and  he  con- 
tinued there  till  the  death  of  that  monarch  and  of  his  successor.  Amytis, 
the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  a  Mede,  and  as  Babylon  was  situated 
on  an  extensive  plain,  she  very  sensibly  felt  the  loss  of  the  hills  and 
woods  of  her  native  land.  To  supply  this  loss  in  some  degree,  these  fa 
mous  gardens,  in  which  large  forest  trees  were  cultivated,  were  con- 
structed. They  extended  in  terraces  formed  one  above  another  to  the 
top  of  the  city  walls,  and  to  supply  them  with  the  necessary  moisture, 
the  engine  in  question  was  erected.* 

As  no  account  of  the  nature  of  this  machine  has  been  preserved,  we 
are  left  to  conjecture  the  principle  upon  which  it  was  constructed,  from 
the  only  datum  afforded,  viz :  the  height  to  which  it  raised  the  water. 
We  can  easily  conceive  how  water  could  have  been  supplied  to  the  upper- 
most of  these  gardens  by  a  series  of  machines,  as  now  practised  in  the  east 
to  carry  water  over  the  highest  elevations — ^but  this  is  always  mentioned 
as  a  single  engine,  not  a  series  of  them.  Had  its  location  been  determin- 
ed, that  circumstance  alone,  would  have  aided  materially  in  the  invest! 
gation  ;  but  we  do  not  certainly  know  whether  it  was  placed  on  the  highest 
terrace— on  a  level  with  the  Euphrates— or  at  some  intermediate  elevation. 
The  authors  of  the  Universal  History  remark,  "  upon  the  uppermost  of  these 
terraces  was  a  reservoir,  supplied  by  a  certain  engine,  from  whence  the 
gardens  on  the  other  terraces  were  supplied."  They  do  not  say  where  the 
engine  itself  was  located.  Rollin  places  it  on  the  highest  part  of  the  gar- 
dens :  "In  the  upper  terrace  there  was  an  engine  or  kind  of  pump  by 
which  the  water  was  drawn  up." 

Tlic  statement  of  an  engine  having  been  erected  at  the  top  is  probably 
correct,  for  we  are  not  aware  that  the  ancients  at  that  period  possessed 
any  machine  which,  like  the  forcing  pump,  projected  water  above  iUcJf, 
Ancient  machines,  (and  every  one  which  we  have  yet  examined,  is  an  ex- 
amplo,)  did  not  raise  water  higher  than  their  own  level.  But  if  sucking 
and  forcing  pumps  were  then  knOwn  and  used  in  Babylon,  a  period  howev- 
er, anterior  to  that  of  their  alleged  invention,  of  at  least  500  years,  still  if 
this  engine  was  placed  on  the  up|>ermost  terrace,  both  would  have  been 
wholly  inapplicable.  If  therefore  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  this  en 
<nne  was  a  moditication  of  one  of  those  ancient  machines,  which  we  have 
already  examined  ;  we  are  not  led  to  this  conclusion  by  supposing  the 
state  of  the  arts  in  Babylon  at  llie  period  of  its  construction,  to  have 
been  too  crude  and  imperfect  to  admit  of  more  complex  or  philosophical 

*  Paintinirs  foiiiul  in  Pompeii,  represent  Villas  of  two  stories  having  treen  planted  on 
ihrir  roofs.  These  kind  of  i^ardens  were  probably  not  ver>'  iincomuion  in  ancient 
times  in  the  ea^t,  though  none  perhaps  erer  equaled  those  of  Bahvlon.  They  have 
he^en  continued  to  modem  times  in  Asia.  TaTemier,  when  in  Ba^nairar  (the  nunleni 
Hyderabad)  the  capital  of  Golconda,  found  the  roof^^  of  the  large  courts  of  tlie  palace 
teiTacod  and  contaming  gardens,  in  which  were  trees  of  such  imnien«e  size  **  that  it  b 
a  tiling  of  gn^at  wonder  how  those  arches  j^ould  t>ear  .<o  va«t  a  burden.**  The  ori^iB 
of  these  and  of  the  city  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Babylonian  gardens.  The  King  at 
the  importunity  cf  Snttar.  one  of  his  wive«.  founded  the  city  and  named  it  aAer  bet 
Bmgmngar — i.  e,  '*  the  gardens  of  Nagar.** 
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apparatus — on  the  contrary,  we  know  that  the  Babylonians  carried  many 
of  the  arts  to  the  highest  degree  of  refinement.  "  They  were  great  con- 
trivers/* in  this  respect,  and  "  fell  short  of  no  one  nation  under  the  sun, 
^o  far  from  it,  that  they  in  a  great  measure  showed  the  way  to  every  na- 
tion besides."  Univer,  His.  Vol.  i,  933.  Besides,  it  is  certainly  more 
philosophical  to  suppose  this  famous  engine  to  have  been  a  modification 
of  some  machine,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  was  used  in  Chaldea  at 
that  time,  and  capable  of  producing  the  results  ascribed  to  the  Babylonian 
engine,  than  of  any  other  o£  which  that  people  possibly  knew  nothing;. 

Of  all  ancient  machines,  the  chain  of  pots  was  certainly  the  best  adapt- 
ed for  the  purpose,  and  if  we  mistake  not,  the  only  one  that  could,  with 
any  regard  to  permanency  and  effect,  have  been  adopted.  It  stands,  and 
justly  so,  at  the  head  of  all  ancient  engines  for  raising  water  through  great 
elevations ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  machine  could  now  be 
prodtjced  better  adapted  for  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon— either  in  the 
economy  and  simplicity  of  its  consti'uction  ;  durability  and  effect ;  or  be 
less  liable  to  derangement,  less  expensive,  or  less  dSHcuk  for  ordinary 
people  to  repair.  The  project  of  raising  water  through  a  perpendicular 
elevation,  exceeding  three  hundred  feet,  in  numerous  vessels  attached  to 
an  endless  chain,  would  probably  startle  most  of  our  mechanicians ;  and 
some  might  suppose  that  the  weight  of  so  long  a  chain,  if  made  of  iron^ 
would  overcome  the  tenacity  of  the  metal ;  but  almost  all  the  works  of 
the  remote  ancients  partook  of  the  same  bold  features.  Magnitude  in  some 
of  their  machines,  is  as  surprising  as  in  other  departments  of  their  labors. 
Their  engineers  seem  to  have  carried  it  to  an  extent  that  in  modern  days, 
would  be  considered  as  verging  on  the  limits  of  the  natural  properties  of 
materials. 

That  the  chain  of  pots  was  the  standard  machine  for  raising  water  in 
quantities  from  great  depths  would  appear  from  Vitruvius,  since  it  is  the 
only  one  adapted  for  that  purpose  which  he  has  described,  except  the 
**  machine  of  Ctesibius ;"  and  as  he  professes  to  give  an  account  of  the 
^'  various  machines  for  raising  water,"  and  his  profession  as  a  civil  engi- 
neer would  necessarily  render  him  familiar  with  the  best  of  them,  it  is 
clear  that  he  was  ignorant  of  any  other  having  been  in  previous  use. 
That  the  engine  at  Babylon  was  no  other  than  the  chain  of  pot^,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  employment  of  the  latter  in  Joseph's  well,  where  it 
raises  water  to  an  elevation  nearly  equal  to  that  ascribed  to  the  former ; 
and  if  the  subject  were  of  sufficient  mterest,  we  think  a  connection  might 
be  traced  between  them,  if  Joseph's  well  be,  as  supposed,  a  relic  of  Egypt- 
ian Babylon.  Both  Egypt  and  Chaldea  were  subject  to  the  same  monarch 
at  the  time  that  city  was  built.  Twenty  two  or  three  years  only  had  elapsed 
after  Nebuchadnezzar's  death  when  Cyrus  took  Babylon,  and  with  it  the 
empire  ;  and  nine  years  after  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cambyses,  who 
when  in  Egypt,  it  is  alleged,  founded  a  city  on  the  site  of  modern  Cairo, 
and  named  it  after  old  Babylon  Cambyses  reigned  seven  years  and  five 
months.  If,  therefore,  the  Babylonian  machine  was  superior  to  tlie  *  chain 
of  pots,'  (and  it  must  have  been,  if  it  ditfered  at  all  from  the  latter,  for 
otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  selected,)  then  it  would,  we  think,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  have  been  adopted  also  in  Joseph's  well,  in  which  the 
water  was  required  to  be  elevated  to  about  the  same  height  as  in  the 
banging  gardens.  Besides,  if  it  possessed  peculiar  advantages,  it  would 
certainly  have  been  preserved  in  use,  as  well  as  the  chain  of  pots,  for  the 
wa^th,  comfort,  and  even  existence  of  the  people  of  the  east,  have  at  all 

I0S  depended  too  much  upon  such  machines  to  suffer  any  valuable  one 
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Bot  was  the  chain  of  this  machine  Fonncd  of  metal,  or  of  ropeil  Of 
the  latter  we  have  nodoubt.  TheyarcgenereJly  madeof  flaxorfibresof  the 
palm  tree  at  the  present  day  over  all  the  east.  In  ^reat  elevaUons,  cbaiiis 
of  rope  possess  important  advantages  over  those  of  melal,  in  their  supe- 
rior hghtness,  being  free  from  corrosion,  and  the  facility  of  repairing  them. 
But  by  far  the  most  interesting  problem  connected  with  the  Babyionian 
engine  is,  was  the  water  of  the  ^Euphrates  raised  by  it  to  the  highest  tei<> 
race  at  a  sinolc  lift  ?  If  we  had  not  been  informed  of  one  reaervoir  only, 
on  the  upper  terrace  "  from  whence  the  gardens  on  the  others  were  water- 
ed," we  should  have  supposed  the  water  really  raised  as  in  Joseph's  well, 
i.  e.  by  Iwo,  or  even  more  separate  chains  ;  and  as  it  is,  we  cannot  believe 
that  so  ingenious  a  people  as  the  Babylonians  would  raise  the  whole  of 
the  water  which  the  gardens  required  to  the  uppermost  terrace,  when  the 
greaUH  portion  of  it  was  not  wanted  half  so  high.  As  the  size  of  the  ter- 
races diminished  as  they  approached  the  top  of  the  walls,  it  ta  probable  that 
full  two  thirds  of  the  water  was  consumed  within  one  hundred  feetof  tha 
ground.  We  therefore  conclude  that  this  famous  engine  was  composed 
of  at  least  two,  and  probably  more,  separate  chains  of  pots;  and  even  then, 
it  might  with  as  much  propriety,  be  noticed  by  ancient  authors  as  a  *iiiglt 
machme,  as  that  at  Cairo  still  is,  by  all  modern  travelers.  Winkelmag 
says,  the  famous  gardens  at  Babylon  had  canals,  some  of  "  which  were 
supplied  by  pumps  and  other  engines."  And  Kircher  in  his  Tvnii  BaM, 
1676,  rcpreaents  fountains  and  jtU  d'eau  on  every  teTTBce. 
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•pun  wool  or  horse  hair,  and .  stretched  on  two  pulleys  like  the  endless 
chain  of  pots.  These  pulleys  have  grooves  formed  on  their  surfaces  for 
the  reception  of  the  ropes.  One  of  them  is  placed  over  the  mouth  of  a 
well,  and  the  other  suspended  in  or  secured  to  the  bottom.  A  rapid  mo- 
tion is  communicated  to  the  upper  pulley,  by  a  multiplying  wheel,  and 
the  ascending  side  of  each  rope  then  carries  up  the  water  absorbed  by  it ; 
and  which  is  separated  from  it  when  passing  over  the  upper  pulley,  partly 
by  centrifugal  force,  and  partly  by  being  squeezed  in  the  deep  groove,  or 
by  passing  through  a  tube  as  shown  in  the  figure.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  motion,  the  column  of  water  adhering  to  the  rope,  is  always  less  than 
when  it  has  been  worked  for  some  time,  and  continues  to  increase  till  the 
surrounding  air  partakes  of  its  motion.  By  the  utmost  efforts  of  a  man, 
nine  gallons  of  water  were  raised  by  one  of  these  machines  from  a  well, 
ninety-five  feet  deep,  in  one  minute.     Adam's  Philos.  Vol.  iii,  494. 

The  HYDRAULIC  BELT  is  a  similar  contrivance.  It  is  an  endless  double 
band  of  woolen  cloth,  passing  over  two  rollers,  as  in  figure  57.  It  is  driven 
with  a  velocity  of  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet  per  minute ;  when  the  water 
contained  between  the  two  surfaces  is  carried  up  and  discharged  as  it  passes 
over  the  upper  roller,  by  the  pressure  of  the  band.  Some  machines  of 
this  kind  are  stated  to  have  produced  an  effect  equal  to  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  power  expended,  while  that  of  ordinary  pumps  seldom  ex- 
ceeds sixty  per  cent.     See  Lon.  Mechan.  Mag.  VoL  xxix,  page  43] 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

T>B  Scftsw— An  orifind  deviee— Variovi  raodeaof  coiutruetiiif  il—Romaii  Screw— Often  re-inreated 
— fatrodnced  into  England  flroin  Germanf—- Combination  of  MYeral  to  raiie  water  to  great  elevation*— 
Marquis  of  Worcester's  proposition  relating  to  it,  exemplified  by  M.  Pattu — Ascent  of  water  in  h 
Ibrmerijr  considered  inexplicable— Its  history — Not  invented  by  Archimedes — Supposed  to  have  been  in 
•arly  ose  in  Egypt— VitruTias  silent  respecting  its  author— Conon  its  inventor  or  re-inventor — ^This  phi- 
losopher famous  for  his  flattery  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice — Dinocrates  the  architect — Suspension  of  metal 
lie  snbstanees  without  support — ^The  screw  not  attributed  to  Archimedes  till  after  his  death — ^Inventions 
often  given  to  others  than  their  anthors — Screws  nsed  as  ship  pnmps  by  the  Greeks — Flatterers  like 
CoBon  too  often  found  among  men  of  science^Dedications  of  European  writers  o(\en  blasphemous- 
Hereditary  titles  and  distinctions — Their  acceptance  unworthy  of  philosophers — Evil  influence  of  scien- 
tifie  men  in  accepting  them — ^Their  denunciation  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  framers  of  the 
U.  S.  Constitution— Their  extinction  in  Europe  desirable— Plato,  Solon/  and  Socrates— George  111— 
Georre  IV — James  Watt — ^Arago— Description  of  the  *Syracusan/  a  ship  built  by  Archimedes,  in 
which  the  Screw  Pump  was  used. 

The  Cochleon  or  Egyptian  Screw,  the  machine  next  described  by 
Vitruvius,  is,  in  every  respect,  the  most  original  one  of  which  he  has  giv- 
en an  account.  Unlike  the  preceding,  which  appear  to  have  been  m  a 
great  measure  deduced  from  each  other,  it  forms  a  species  of  itself;  and 
whoever  was  its  inventor,  he  has  left  in  it  a  proof  of  his  genius,  and  a 
lasting  monument  of  his  skill.  If  it  be  not  the  earliest  hydraulic  engine 
that  was  composed  of  tithes y  or  in  the  construction  of  which  they  were  in- 
troduced, it  certainly  is  the  oldest  one  known  of  that  description ;  and  in 
its  mode  of  operation  'it  differs  essentially  from  all  other  ancient  tube  ma 
chines  ;  in  the  latter  the  tubes  merely  serve  as  conduits  for  the  ascending 
water,  and  as  such  are  at  rest;  while  in  the  screw  it  is  the  tubes  theiosclvet 
in  motion  that  raises  the  liquicL 
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Soiartimos ' 
I  flexible  lubes 
(generally  of  lead  or  strong  leath- 
er) round  a  cylinder  of  wood  or 
iron.  This  cyliuder  is  sustained 
by  gudgeons  iu  such  a  position, 
that  at  whatever  angle  with  the 
horizon  it  is  used,  the  plane  of 
the  hehx  must  always  be  inclined 
to  Its  axis  at  a  greater  angle  ;  oth- 
erwise no  water  could  be  raised 
by  It  any  more  than  by  turning 
it  in  the  wrong  direction.  The- 
lower  end  being  immersed  in  wa- 
ter, the  liquid  enters  the  tube  and 
IS  gradually  raised  by  each  revo- 
lution until  It  is  discharged  above. 
These  machines  are  commonly 
used  at  an  inclination  to  the  hori- 
zon of  about  45°,  although  they 
sometimes  are  placed  at  60*.  Sea 
the  figure. 

Instead  of  tubes  wound  round 
formed  in  the  latter  and   cover- 
led  to  the  surfaces  between 
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Another  mode  was  to  make  the  threads  of  plank,  arranged  as  a  helix 
ound  a  solid  cylindir,  which  was  fitted  wiib  journals,  and  made  to 
revolve  in  i.Jx'xed  hollow  cyUnder  of  the  same  length  ;  the  edges  or  ex- 
tremities of  the  threads  rubbing  against  the  sides  of  the  latter,  and  con- 
sequently producing  the  same  effect  as  No.  5S.  This  modification  of  the 
cochleon  is  known  as  the  German  Simil.  It  has  this  advantage,  that  it 
may  be  worked  in  an  open  channel,  or  half  a  cylinder  inst^d  of  a  whole 
one,  since  it  is  only  the  lower  half  of  the  latter,  that  is  essential  to  the 
the  operation  of  raising  water.  Machines  of  this  kind  of  large  dimen- 
•ioDS  have  long  been  employed  by  the  Dutch,  and  are  generally  driven 
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by  windmills.  But  the  outer  cylinder  is  more  generally  fixed  to  the 
edges  of  the  helix,  and  turned  with  it.  It  was  made  in  this  manner  by 
the  ancient  Romans  ;  the  outer  cylinder  or  case  was  of  plank,  well  joint- 
ed together,  and  nailed  to  the  edges  of  the  screw,  and  the  whole  cemented 
with  pitch,  and  bound  together  by  iron  hoops.  It  was  moved  like  the 
noria,  &c.  "  by  the  walking  of  men."  Vitruvius,  B,  x.  Chap.  11.  See 
No.  59. 

The  screw  as  represented  in  the  preceding  figures,  has  never  been  lost 
to  the  world  since  its  invention,  although  it  has  long  been  unknown  in  that 
country  in  which  it  was  devised — Egypt.  It  appears  early  in  printed 
books.  In  the  first  German  edition  of  Vegetius,  (1511)  it  is  tigured,  ana 
nearly  in  a  vertical  position.  A  laborer  with  a  feather  in  his  cap,  and  a 
sword  at  his  side,  is  seated  across  the  top  of  the  frame,  and  turns  it  by  a 
crank.* 

Like  almost  every  other  hydraulic  engine,  the  screw  has  often  been 
re-invented.  Cardan  mentions  a  blacksmlh  of  Milan,  who  imagining  him* 
self  its  original  inventor,  "  for  joy,  ran  >ut  of  his  wits,"  and  the  writer 
recollects  when  a  boy,  hearing  of  an  ingenious  shoemaker  m  much  the 
same  predicament.  It  appears  to  have  beer,  like  other  machines  for  the 
same  purpose,  introduced  into  England  from  Germany.  "  The  Holland- 
ers, (says  Switzer,)  have  long  ago,  as  some  books  that  I  have  seen  of 
theirs  of  fortiBcation  intimate,  us'd  them  in  draining  their  morassy  and 
fenny  ground,  J'rom  whence  they  Jiave  been  brought  into  Engl-and;  and  used 
in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire  and  other  low  countries. 
Those  of  the  smallest  kind  that  are  worked  by  men  have  only  an  iron 
handle,  as  a  grindstone  has;  but  the  largest  that  are  wrought  by  horses, 
have  a  wheel  like  the  cog-wheel  of  a  horse  mill.  This  engine,  (he  con- 
tinues,) which  takes  hold  of  the  water,  as  a  cork  screw  does  a  cork,  will 
throw  up  water  as  fast  as  an  overshot  wheel,  whereby  in  a  short  Ume,  an 
infinite  number  of  water  may  be  thrown  up;  and  I  remember  when  the 
foundation  of  the  stately  bridge  of  Blenheim  was  laid,  we  had  some  of 
them  used  with  great  success ;  and  they  are  also  used  in  the  New  Rivei 
Works,  about  rfewbury,  Berkshire,  and  said  to  be  the  contrivance  of  a 
common  soldier,  who  brought  the  invention  out  of  Flanders."  Hydros- 
Utics,  296,  298. 

When  employed  to  raise  water  to  great  elevations,  a  series  of  two^ 
three,  or  more,  one  above  another,  have  been  employed ;  the  lower  one 
discharging  its  contents  into  a  basin,  in  which  the  inferior  end  of  the  next 
above  is  immersed,  the  whole  being  connected  by  cog  wheels.  Thus  an 
old  author  observes,  "  you  may  raise  water  to  any  height  in  a  narrow  place, 
viz.  within  a  tower  to  the  top  thereof,  as  we  have  known  done  at  -A«- 
guita,  in  Germany ;  to  wit,  if  the  spiral  pipes  be  multiplied,  so  that  the 
water  being  raised  by  the  lower  spiral,  and  being  poured  out  into  some  re- 
ceptacle or  cistern  ;  hence,  it  may  be  raised  higher  ageiin  by  another  spiral, 
and  so  successively  by  more  spirals,  as  high  as  you  please,  all  which  spir- 
als may  be  moved  by  one  power,  viz.  by  the  water  of  a  river  underneath, 
or  by  another  animated  power."     Moxon. 

It  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  and  his  *  unpa- 
ralleled workman,  Caspar  Kaltoff,'  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  thus  combin- 

■  Whether  ntting  was  the  usual  poeition  of  European  laborers  and  mechanics  when 
at  work,  in  the  middle  ages,  we  know  not ;  but  Cambden  has  a  remark  which  intimates 
that  all  Engliih  mechanics  had  not  in  his  time,  abandoned  this  oriental  custom  In  con- 
chiding  his  lon^  account  bf  **  the  States  and  Degrees  of  England,*'  from  kings,  princes, 
dukes,  lords,  knights,  Sue.  he  continues,  "  lastly,  craAsmen,  artizans  or  workmen ;  be  they 
that  labor  for  hire,  and  namely,  such  as  sit  al  work,  mechanicke  artificers,  smiths,  em 
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iBg  a  number  of  them  together,  as  appears  from  the  fiftj-third  proposicioii 
in  the  '  century  of  inventions/  '*  A  way  how  to  make  hollow  and  coyer 
a  water  screw,  as  "  big  and  as  long  as  one  pleaseth,  in  an  easy  and  cheap 
way."  How,  and  of  what  materials  he  made  this,  is  not  known,  but  the 
fifty-fifth  proposition,  in  the  following  words,  has  been  fully  and  practical- 
ly developed  by  a  French  engineer.  "  A  double  water  screw,  the  inner- 
most to  mount  the  water,  and  the  outermost  for  it  to  descend,  more  in 
number  of  threads,  and  consequently  in  quantity  of  water,  though  uuch 
shorter  than  the  innermost  screw  by  which  the  water  ascendeth  ;  a  most 
extraordinary  help  for  the  turning  the  screw  to  make  the  water  rise."  In 
1815,  M.  Pattu  published  an  account  of  the  following  improvements,  by 
which  this  ideas  of  Worcester  are  realized. 
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No.  60.  represents  two  separate  screws  formed  on  the  same  axis,  one 
of  which.  A,  is  long  and  narrow  and  serves  for  the  nucleus  of  0,  whidi 
is  much  wider  and  shorter.  This  is  designed  to  propel  the  former.  The 
threads  of  both  wind  round  the  axis  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  when  those 
on  one  appear  to  be  moving  upwards,  those  on  the  other  seem  to  be  goinff 
downwards.  The  water  from  the  stream  M,  is  directed  into  the  top  of 
the  large  screw,  and  by  its  weight  (as  on  an  overshot  wheel)  puts  the 
whole  in  motion,  and  consequently  the  water  at  O,  in  which  the  lower  end 
of  A  revolves,  is  raised  into  the  cistern  at  B.  No.  61  is  merely  the  same 
machine  inverted.  It  illustrates  the  applications  to  such  locations  as  have 
a  short  fall  above  the  place  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  raised.  In  No.  62 
the  small  screw  drives  the  large  one,  through  which  the  water  from  the 
lowest  level  is  raised  sufficiently  high  to  be  discharged  at  an  intermediate 
one,  as  at  G.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  screw  has 
been  employed  like  the  noria  and  the  chain  of  pots,  to  transmit  power. 

This  machine  was  formerly  considered  as  exhibiting  a  very  singular 
paradox,  viz.  that  the  water  "  ascended  by  descending,"  and  the  mysteiy 
was,  how  both  these  operations  could  be  performed  at  the  same  time,  and 
yet  produce  so  strange  a  result.  It  was  remarked  that  when  those  form- 
ed of  glass,  were  put  in  motion,  the  water  ran  doicn  the  under  side  of  each 
turn  of  the  tubes,  and  continued  thus  to  descend  until  it  was  discharged 
dt  the  top  !  The  whole  operation  and  the  effects  being  visible,  there 
c^eemed  no  room  for  dispute,  however  contrary*  to  acknowledged  princi- 
ples the  whole  might  appear.  The  case  was  apparently  inexplicable,  and 
seemed  to  present  a  parallel  one  to  that  of  the  asymtote  ;  the  propertiet 
of  the  latter  being  as  incapable  of  demonstration  to  the  sefues,  as  the  sup- 
posed operation  of  this  machine  could  be  reconciled  to  the  mind.  Indeed 
.he  proposition,  that  two  geometrical  lines  may  continue  to' approach  each 
ither  forever,  without  the  possibility  of  coming  in  contact,  is  apparenilft 
juite  as  impossible,  as  that  water  should  ascend  an  inclined  olane,  by  I  he 
nere  exercise  of  its  own  gravity.     But  the  id«^  ^  v^ter  aewcemdrng  ia 
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its  passage  tbrongli  tlie  screw  was  altogetber  an  illasion.  On  the  contra 
ly,  It  is  uniformly  raised  by  the  continual  elevation  of  that  part  of  the  tubf> 
which  is  immediately  behind  the  liquid,  and  which  pushes  it  up  in  a  man- 
ner analagous  to  that  represented  by  the  following  diagram. 

Suppose  AY,  the  edge 
of  a  wide  strip  of  cloth 
or  tape,  secured  at  both 
ends,  at  an  angle  with 
the  horizon,  as  repre- 
sented, and  upon  which 
the  boy's  marble  or 
ball  at  P,  can  roll.  If 
we  hold  the  pen  with 
which  we  are  writing 
under  the  tape  between  P  Y,  and  raise  that  part  into  the  position  indicated 
by  the  dotted  lines ;  the  ball  would  necessarily  be  pushed  forward  to  E  ; 
and  if  the  pen  were  then  drawn  towards  B  on  the  line  D  B,  the  ball  would 
be  carried  up  to  A,  and  without  deviating  in  its  path  from  the  line  Y  A. 
If  A  Y  were  the  under  side  of  a  flexible  pipe  or  gutter,  containing 
water  at  E  in»place  of  the  ball,  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  also  be  raised 
to  A,  in  a  like  manner.  By  the  same  principle  water  is  raised  in  the  screw, 
and  we  may  add,  in  much  the  same  way,  for  the  rotation  of  the  screw  is 
merely  another  mode  of  effecting  the  same  thing,  which  we  have  suppos- 
ed to  be  done  more  directly  by  the  pen,  i.  e.  by  producing  a  continual  ele- 
vation of  the  plane  inmiediately  behind  the  ball  or  the  water.  The  path 
of  the  latter  through  a  screw  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ball,  while  the 
curves  assumed  by  the  tape,  as  in  the  dotted  lines,  represent  sections  of 
the  helix,  and  the  lines  D  B,  A  Y,  of  the  cylinder  within  which  it  is 
Ibrmed. 


All  the  ancient  machines  hitherto  examined,  have  come  down  from  pe- 
riods so  extremely  remote,  that  not  a  single  circumstance  connected  with 
their  origin  or  their  authors  has  been  preserved.  The  screw  is  the  tirst 
machine  for  raising;  water,  whose  inventor,  or  alleged  inventor,  has  been 
named ;  and  yet,  irom  the  imperfect  and  mutilated  state  of  such  ancient 
vrritings  that  incidentally  mention  it,  and  the  loss  of  others  which  treated 
professedly  on  it,  the  question  of  its  origin  is  far  from  being  settled.  Al- 
though it  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Archimedes  and  has  long  been 
named  after  him,  there  are  circumstances  which  render  it  probable  that 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  Atheneus  were  mistaken  when  they  attributed  it 
to  the  great  philosopher  of  Syracuse.  Had  thb  account  of  this  machine 
which  Archimedes  himself  wrote,  been  preserved,  there  would  have  been 
no  occasion  to  reason  on  its  origin  or  its  author  ;  but  unfortunately  this,  as 
well  as  his  description  of  pneumatic  and  hydrostatic  engines,  "  concerning 
which  he  wrote  some  books,"  are  among  those  that  have  perished. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Archimedes  himself  ever  claimed  its 
invention ;  and  his  countryman  Diodorus,  who  lived  two  hundred  years 
ifter  him,  and  upon  whose  authority  chiefly  it  has  been  attributed  to  him, 
admits  that  it  was  invented  by  him  in  Egypt ;  thus  allowing  it  to  have  been 
devised  in  that  country,  whence  the  Greeks  derived  all  or  nearly  all  that 
Was  valuable  in  their  philosophy  and  their  arts.  Every  person  knows 
that  Egypt  was  the  grand  school  for  the  nations  of  old,  in  which  the  learn- 
ed men  of  other  countries  were  instructed  in  every  branch  of  philosophy- 
far  the  cultivation  of  which  the  Egyptians  were  celebrated  even  Vu  \^q 
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time  of  Mosea — Whence  it  frequently  happened,  that  after  returning  to 
their  homes  Imbued  with  the  '  wisdom  of  Egypt,'  philosophers  were  con- 
sidered by  their  countrymen  as  the  authors  of  doctrines,  discoveries  and 
macliines,  which  they  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  as  pupils  abroad.  It 
is  not  therefore  impossible,  that  that  which  occurred  to  Thales  and  Pyth- 
agoras, Lycurgus  and  Solon,  Plato  and  many  others,  may  also  have  hap- 
pened to  Archimedes  with  respect  to  this  machine.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  screw  was  employed  in  Egypt  ages  before  he  visited  that  countiy; 
of  this,  however,  there  is  no  direct  proof;  perhaps  an  examination  of  tne 
immense  mass  of  sculptures  in  the  temples,  and  tombs  of  Thebes  and  Beni- 
Hassan,  &c.  may  yet  bring  to  light  facts  illustrative  of  the  use  of  this  and 
other  machines  for  the  same  purpose  in  very  remote  times.  Its  ancient 
name  of  Egyptian  screw  indicates  its  origin. 

The  silence  of  Vitruvius  respecting  its  origin,  if  Archimedes  was  the 
inventor,  is  singular ;  for  through  the  whole  of  his  work  he  appears  stu- 
dious to  record  the  names  of  inventors.  He  was  contemporary  with 
Diodorus,  and  had  therefore  equal  opportunities  of  ascertaining  its  history, 
while  from  his  profession,  and  the  nature  of  his  work,  a  more  perfect  ac- 
count of  it  would  be  expected  from  him  than  from  the  other.  The 
Roman  architect  had  indeed  every  inducement,  (except  su^h  as  were  un- 
worthy of  him,)  to  record  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Ancient  Mathemati- 
cians as  its  author,  if  such  he  knew  him  to  be.  The  reputation  of  Ar- 
chimedes; his  splendid  discoveries;  his  famous  defence  of  his  native  city; 
his  melancholy  death  ;  the  interest  which  Marcellus  took  in  his  fate ;  the 
erection  of  his  tomb  by  that  Greneral ;  and  its  discovery  by  Cicero  amidst 
thorns  and  rubbish,  one  hundred  and  forty  years  after  his  death,  and  in  the 
lifetime  of  Vitruvius — induce  us  to  believe  that,  as  a  candid  philosopher 
and  admirer  of  learned  men,  and  of  Archimedes  himself,  (B.  i.  Chap.  1.) 
ho  would  certainly  have  a\\'urded  to  the  latter  the  honor  of  its  invention, 
if  he  Wlioved  him  entitled  to  it,  either  from  the  testimony  of  ancient  wri- 
ters, or  from  trdditional  report, 

\\\\i  if  this  machine  was  not  invented  by  him,  to  whom  then  is  the 
«\*orld  indebted  for  itt  We  reply — if  it  really  be  not  more  ancient  than 
cho  Plolomaic  era — to  a  Grecian  philosopher  of  Saroos,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Aichimedes,  Some  readers  will  recollect  that  when  Ptolemy 
Evorsrt^tes,  the  son  and  successor  of  Philadelphus,  departed  on  a  dangerous 
expoiiition.  the  success  of  which,  according  to  RoUin,  was  foretold  by 
Daniel,  (xi,  7,  f»,)  his  wife  Berenice,  influenced  by  a  principle  of  supersti- 
tion, ihst  at  one  time  was  universal,  vowed  to  sacrifice  her  greatest  orna- 
ment, the  hair  of  her  heal^  to  the  Goddess  Venus,  if  he  was  successful 
and  n^sioivd  to  her  in  safety.  Upon  his  victorious  return,  she  cut  off  her 
Kx'ks  and  dedicaieii  them  in  that  temple  which  Philadelphus  had  founded 
in  honor  ot*  her  mother  Arsim»o :  the  dome  oi  which  temple  was  intend- 
Cil  to  have  Ixhmi  lined  widi  K^dstom^,  that  the  irtm  statue  of  A rsinoe  might 
l>e  :?»ii|vnded  in  the  air ;  but  the  death  l^^lh  of  Dinocraxes  the  architect, 
and  Plnladelphu^  pn^venteil  the  ci^mplelion  o^  a  buildins^  that  would  have 
rivalled  the  mivi^t  ^n^iiWi  of  all  humar.  productions :  a  work,  which  proba- 
bly 5ra\  e  riiit''  to  the  sti'^ry  of  the  suspension  o(  Mahomet's  cofiBn.* 

apjvrjir!'  m^m  IViK^'t  \o  x^hoj*  tmxeV*  in  Abx>»'»a:a  t*^'  mVmfd  ia  tb^  ja>i  chapter.  He 
d«Ur<':i  ih.'M  h*'  hchfk)  )»  a  ii>«M)astr)\  in  ti.ai  ct^unn^,  a  c<«id<B  staff  aboat  four  feet 
k»n|;,  tlu*;  >u>|^r'iv!fsi  iW  \ht  a-.r ;  an»i  lo  o<^u>ci  am  ^r<vp:>oii  he  d^^ired  pennisesioD  to 
eianrr*'  \X  c^<v>rS,  to  a^Y-rraiH  x^hether  iherr  w**  ikm  «*»»  iiivi»h)e  prop  or  faipport. 
**  To  ukr  avxax  alt  «^«vuSi  ^he  ^x>^  I  pa^^itd  «rv  r-ine  ^tx-er  n  and  uukr  iL  and  oa  ^\ 
aide*,  and  fOMi»d  that  ti^t«  oaff  tM'  |^  did  tn4%  hai^  «f  hmOT  is  ike  aor.**     £d.  EacfC 
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Sometime  afterwards,  this  consecrated  hair  was  missing  from  the  tern- 

Sle,  having  been  lost  through  the  negligence  of  the  priests,  or  perhaps 
esignedly  concealed.  No  occurrence  was  mere  likely  to  create  alarm 
among  a  superstitious  people,  or  to  excite  the  ire  of  a  despotic  monarch, 
than  such  an  insult  to  their  Gods,  and  to  his  favorite  queen.  In  this  di- 
lemma, an  astronomer  of  Alexandria,  in  order  to  make  his  court  to  Ever- 
getes,  had  the  effrontery  to  give  out  publicly  that  Jupiter  had  carried  off 
the  locks  of  Berenice  to  heaven,  and  had  formed  them  into  a  constellation  ! 
And  as  a  proof  of  his  assertion  he  pointed  to  an  unformed  cluster  of  stars  ^ 
near  the  tail  of  Leo,  as  Berenice's  hair !  And  '  CoTna  Berenices*  is  the 
name  by  which  these  stars  are  known  to  this  day. 

It  was  this  artful  courtier  and  astronomer  who  either  invented  or  re-in- 
vented the  screw.  He  was  named  Conon  of  Samos,  and  sometimes 
Conon  of  Alexandria^  from  his  residence  in  Egypt.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  Archimedes ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
they  communicated  their  writings  and  discoveries  to  each  other.  When 
the  former  devised  this  machine,  Archimedes  we  are  told  demonstrated 
andjidly  explained  its  properties  ;  for  Conon  himself  was  not  fortunate  in 
his  demonstrations.  (Bayle.)  From  this  circumstance  the  name  of  its  in- 
ventor was  in  time  forgotten,  and  it  eventually  became  known  as  the  Ar^ 
chimedian  screw  ;  but  probably  not  till  long  after  the  death,  both  of  its 
anthor  and  illustrator. 

Similar  instances  are  not  uncommon  in  modern  times ;  they  have  in  fact, 
always  occurred.  Thus,  the  instrument  known  as  Had  ley's  Quadrant  was 
really  invented  by  Godfrey  of  Philadelphia.  The  compass  was  known 
before  Flavio  Gioia,  although  the*  Fleur  de  Lis,  by  which  he  designated 
the  north  in  compliment  to  his  sovereign,  is  used  to.this  day.  Gunpowder 
was  used  ages  before  Schwart;  was  born — and  these  continents  bear  the 
name  of  Vespucci,  not  that  of  Columbus  or  Behaim. 

As  Conon  died  before  Archimedes,  (see  Bayle)  and  probably  in  Egypt, 
it  is  very  possible  (supposing  it  originated  with  the  former)  that  it  was 
first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  latter ;  a  circumstance  quite  sufficient 
to  connect  his  name  permanently  with  it  there.  Atheneus  mentions  par- 
ticularly its  application  by  him  to  raise  water  from  the  hold  of  the  ship, 
which  was  built  under  his  directions  for  Hiero ;  and  if  an  observation  of 
die  same  author  can  be  relied  on,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  the  first  to 
make  it  known  to  Grecian  mariners ;  for  he  asserts,  that  they  held  his 
memory  in  great  estimation,  for  having  enabled  them  to  carry  off  the  war 
ter  from  the  holds  of  their  vessels  by  it. 

It  is  g^atly  to  be  regretted  that  men  of  science  should  ever  be  found 
among  the  flatterers  of  despots;  yet  the  obsequiousness  of  Conon  has  been 
imitated  in  modem  as  in  ancient  times.  Custom  may  yet,  in  some  decree 
sanction  or  rather  sci«en  the  practice  from  reproach ;  but  the  period  is, 
we  believe,  rapidly  approaching  when  it  will  be  subjected  to  general  de- 
rision, as  not  only  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  scientific  men  themselves, 
hot  to  science  and  the  world  at  large.  Our  sentiments  on  this  subject  may 
be  reprobated  by  some  persons,  and  approved  of  by  few, — still  we  believe 
tbey  are  such  as  conduce  to  the  general  welfare  of  our  race,  and  such  as  will 
one  day  universally  prevail,  and  believing  this,  we  express  them  without  he- 
Btation— others  may  condemn  them  as  out  of  place  here,  but  in  our  opinion 
tlie  evils  they  deprecate  will  not  be  removed  until  they  are  generally  de- 
hounced  in  works  devoted  to  the  arts.  Nay,  we  would  introduce  such 
•mtiments  into  school  books,  that  children  may  not  be  taught  to  worship  a 
ian  OB  account  of  his  tiUos,  bat  to  revere  virtue  and  admire  well  cnlti- 
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rated  talents  wherever  they  are  found.     *  We  might  u  well  (says  Seneca) 
commend  a  horse  for  his  splendid  trappings,  as  a  man  for  his  pompous  ad 
ditions.' 

Let  any  unsophisticated  mind  peruse  the  dedicaUons  of  European  works, 
in  almost  all  departments  of  science,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  and  he 
will  find  every  attribute  of  the  Deity  blasphemously  lavished  on  the  vHett 
of  princes,  and  on  titled  dolts,  with  a  degree  of  ardor  and  apparent  sin- 
cerity, that  is  as  loathsome  as  the  grossest  practices  of  heathen  idolatry.  At 
the  same  time,  these  individuals  who  thus  idolize,  sometimes  an  idiot,  at 
others  an  infant,  and  often  a  brute,  affect  pity  £br  the  ignorance  and  super- 
stition of  ancient  pagans  and  modern  savages. 

But  why  this  display  of  servile  adulation?  Formerly  to  obtain  bread: 
in  later  times  to  procure  title^  hereditary  title. 

If  there  is  one  class  of  men,  whose  extensive  knowledge  of  nature, 
and  the  sublimity  of  whose  studies  should  lead  them  thoroughly  to  des- 
pise the  tinsel  and  trappings  of  courts,  and  the  unnatural,  and  to  the 
great  mass,  degrading  distinctions  in  European  society,  it  is  astronomers ; 
men  whose  researches  are  preeminently  calculated  to  ennoble  the  mind, 
whose  labors  have  elicited  the  highest  admiration  of  their  talents,  and 
whose  discoveries  have  opened  sources  of  intellectual  pleasures  so  refined, 
that  pure  intelligences  might  rejoice  in  them.  That  such  men  should  stoop 
to  lav  at  the  feet  of  ignorant  and  sensual  despots,  their  fame,  their  learning, 
and  m  some  degree  the  science  of  which  diey  are  the  conservators,  and 
accept  from  those,  who  are  immeasurably  their  inferiors,  what  are  prepos- 
terously named  titles  of  honor,  i.  e.  puerile  and  artificial  distinctions, 
which,  while  they  profess  to  advance  those  who  are  already  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  scx;iety — really  lower  and  degrade  them — titles,  relics  of 
times  when  men  were  advanced  but  a  few  steps  from  the  savage  state,  and 
conferred  by  ceremonies  which  are  the  very  essence  of  buffoonery,— is 
truly  one  of  the  most  lamentable  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  mo- 
dern science. 

Learned  men  by  thus  connecting  themselves  with  the  state,  consummate 
an  unholy,  an  unnatural  alliance,  and  subject  even  science  herself  (al- 
though ihoy  may  not  intend  it)  to  politicians  to  speculate  on.  They  in  a 
nioasuri\  ci^mniit  suicide  on  their  fame,  by  thus  supporting  political  insti- 
tutions, that  can  only  exist  by  silencing  the  throbbings  and  stifling  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  srtMu^ral  mind  after  knowledge ;  institutions,  which,  like  the 
old  ern^rs  in  philosophy,  are  destineil  to  be  exploded  forever.  It  will,  we 
think,  iMu*  ilay  a]>{H*ar  strangely  inconirruous,  that  some  of  the  brightest 
luminarios  of  soionce  should  have  turned  to  royal  despots  for  factitious  rank; 
as  if  ihov.  in  whose  fair  fame  the  world  feels  an  interest,  could  descend  from 
their  radiart  spb.ort^s  to  move  as  satellites  an^und  such,  with  an  increase 
of  lustri* !  Wb.o  can  behold  without  Si>rrow,  these  men  rendering  homage 
bv  kTUH*^.vs:  aiul  other  mon*  dissTustinsr  mummeries,  to  individuals  who  are 
not  v^ilv  tlu'tr  ii'.for-ors  in  everv  attribute  that  adorns  humanitv,  but  often  the 
most  at^v^^i^*'.:s  of  criminals,  aiM  s^'^metimos  mere  irsensates :  to  beg  a  por- 
tion of  hi^*,'\  AVy\  a  title  to  use  it!  AVhen  the  world  becomes  free  and 
enl'irV.tori\\  <*.:oli  e\an';i>Vs  will  Ix*  adductM  as  illustrations  of  the  vaga- 
ries avxl  ::h\^!  >>to!:vios  of  the  I'.uman  mir.d :  ard  patents  of  nobilitv  and 
henNlitarN  :::!os  v^f  honor,  esivoially  t'rv^m  such  s<>uTtvs,  will  be  looked 
u|H^n  as  >;\t:"x*s  or.  sv'^OTve,  v'»n  the  air**  a'*d  or.  :ho  intellect  of  man. 

Thes**  ti:!os  form  the  nK>*t  \N>nsriouous  feat\:rv  in  that  system  of  impo- 
sition by  wi'o^^  :Vo  VIv.rvMVAu  wor.d  Vas  t^v^  '.or^  be^'n  deluded  and  de- 
bas«xl ;  aro*  '^  a  :v^'  !:osl  iv^;n:  of  xiow,  tV  frvrxis  of  nviin's  inalienable 
rights^  and  v^f  liu*  ameiwratunx  of  his  \Nn:a::.v>i\  WtU  alviiiys  negret,  ?b%^ 
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■cientiBc  men  should  have  lent  their  example,  to  sustain  distinctionfl  that 
mre  a  curse  to  the  world.  This  conduct  of  theirs,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  cause,  tends  to  uphold  despotism  on  the  earth.  Of  their  influence  in 
this  respect,  modern  despots  are  fully  aware,  and  which  they  evince,  by 
their  anxiety  to  enlist  in  dieir  train,  every  man  eminent  in  any  department 
of  the  arts  or  of  science ;  and  many  of  these,  it  is  to  be  deplored,  they  too 
often  tickle  with  a  feather,  or  amuse  with  a  trinket,  while  they  put  a  bridle 
in  their  lips  and  yoke  them  to  their  cars. 

The  lust  after  titles  and  distinctions,  incident  to  monarchical  govern- 
ments, is  in  the  political  and  moral  wx)rld,  what  the  scrofula,  or  '  king's 
eyil'  is  in  the  physical :  It  destroys  the  healthy  and  natural  organization 
of  society,  taints  its  fairest  features  with  hereditary  disease,  and  renders 
the  whole  corrupt.  The  wisdom  of  the  fathers  of  our  republic  was  not 
more  conspicuous  than  their  virtue,  when  they  denounced  such  titles  and 
distinctions  as  forever  incompatible  with  the  constitution.  Sweep  them 
fiom  the  earth  and  man  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  would  become  a  regene- 
•vied  being.  Nations  would  no  longer  be  kept  in  commotion  and  dread, 
nor  their  resources  be  consumed  by  political  and  military  gladiators  ;  nor 
would  the  abominable  boast  of  one  people  in  conquering  and  plundering 
another  be  deemed  creditable ;  but  when  peace  and  virtue,  science  and 
the  arts,  would  alone  confer  honor,  and  their  most  distinguished  cultivators 
be  deemed  the  most  noble. 

Plato  was  no  worshipper  of  Dionysius,  ftor  Solon  of  Croesus ;  and 
when  the  talented  but  unprincipled  Archelaus  of  Macedon,  drew  numer- 
ous philosophers  around  nim,  by  his  wealth  and  the  honors  he  conferred 
on  them,  Socrates  refused  even  to  visit  him  as  long,  said  he,  as  bread 
was  cheap  and  water  plenty  at  Athens. 

Although  the  ancient  world  confirmed  the  name  given  to  one  of  the 
constellations  by  Conon,  the  modem  one  refused  to  sanction  a  similar  at 
tempt  to  designate  the  remotest  planet  in  our  system,  after  the  name  of  a 
king  who  was  remarkable  for  his  lack  of  intelligence — a  bigot — and  who,  to 
preserve  his  prerogative,  shed  blood  as  water.  Yet  to  that  man,  and  to 
nta  son  and  successor,  who,  if  he  possessed  more  intelligence  than  the  pa- 
rent, was  the  grossest  sensualist  of  the  age,  and  contact  with  whom  was 
pollution,  did  some  of  the  votaries  of  science  kneel  as  to  *  the  fountains 
or  honor!'  and  to  receive  a  portion  of  it  at  their  hands !  while  a  me- 
dkanic^  to  whose  glory  it  will  ever  be  mentioned,  could  duly  appreciate 
die  offered  bauble  and  reject  it,  if  not  with  disdain.  James  Watt,  the  ma- 
thematical instrument  maker  of  Glasgow,  the  great  improver  of  the  steam- 
engine,  who  conferred  more  benefits  on  his  country  than  all  the  monarchs 
diat  ever  ruled  over  it,  and  all  the  statesmen  and  warriors  which  it  ever 
produced — refused  a  title.  And  who  ever  regretted  that  Milton  was  not 
a  knight,  or  Shakespeare  a  marquis,  or  Franklin  a  lord  ;  or  that  some  of 
the  greatest  poets  and  philosophers,  philanthropists  and  mechanicians,  that 
ever  lived,  are  known  to  us  simply  as  such,  without  having  had  their 
names  bolstered  up  with  preposterous  appendages?  And  who  ever  sup- 
posed they  were  less  happy  without  them,  less  vigorous  and  successful  in 
their  researches ;  less  respected  by  contemporaries,  or  less  revered  by 
posterity  1 

Long  after  these  remarks  were  written,  M.  Arago's  Memoir  of  Watt, 
reached  this  country,  and  on  perusing  it,  we  could  not  but  &mile  at  the  dis- 
appointment expressed  by  the  great  French  philosopher,  that  his  friend 
was  not  made  ji  peer,  "when  I  inquired  into  the  cause  of  this  nopflect, 
pie  observes,]  what  tliink  you  was  the  response  ?  Those  dlgiilties  of 
which  you  speak,  I  was  told,  are  reserved  for  naval  and  military  officers ; 
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for  influential  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  for  members  of  the 
aristocracy.  *  It  is  not  the  custom^  and  I  quote  the  veiy  phrase,  to  grant 
these  honors  to  scientific  and  literary  men,  to  artists  and  engineers."  He 
adds,  "  so  much  for  the  worse  for  the  peerage."  Well  be  it  so.  In  our 
humble  opinion,  it  is  so  much  the  better  for  the  memory  of  Watt.  What 
had  such  a  man  to  do  in  a  house  that  presses  like  an  incubus  on  the  ener- 
gies of  his  country,  and  the  claims  to  a  seat  in  which,  are  too  often  such 
as  are  disgraceful  to  our  common  nature?  An  infinitely  higher  honor 
awaits  liim ;  for  both  Watt  and  his  illustrious  eulogist  are  destined  to  oc- 
cupy distinguished  stations  in  that  Pantheon,  which  is  yet  to  be  erected, 
wlioHo  doors  will  be  opened  only  to  the  BENEFACTORS  OF  MAN- 
KIND. 


There  are  several  interesting  particulars  mentioned  by  Atheneus,  respect- 
ing tiiu  magnificent  ship  named  the  'Syracusan/  which  was  built  under  the 
directions  of  Archimedes,  and  to  which  we  have  alluded.  From  the  follow- 
ing bricif  description,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  for  richness  of  decoration ; 
real  conveniencies  and  luxuries,  (for  even  that. of  a  library  was  not  over- 
looked,) she  rivalled,  if  she  did  not  excel,  our  justly  admired  packets  and 
ttcani  ships. 

Thr«»e  hundred  carpenters  were  employed  in  building  this  vessel,  which 
was  completed  in  one  year.  «  The  timber  for  the  planks  and  ribs  were 
obtaintnl  partly  from  Mount  Etna,  and  partly  from  Italy ;  other  materialti 
fn>m  Spam,  and  hemp  for  cordage  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhone.  She 
was  every  where  secured  with  large  copper  nails,  [bolts]  each  of  which 
weighed  ten  {wunds  and  upwards.  At  equal  distances  all  round  the  ex- 
terior wen>  statues  of  Atlas,  nine  feet  in  height,  supporting  the  upper 
diH^ks  and  triglyphs ;  besides  which  the  whole  outside  was  adorned  with 
paintings;  and  environed  with  ramparts  or  guards  of  iron,  to  prevent  an 
enemy  fmni  l>«>arvling  her.  She  had  three  masts ;  for  two  of  these,  trees 
surtioionllv  larire  were  obtained  without  much  difficultv,  but  a  suitable  one 
for  the  mainmast,  was  not  pn>cured  for  s<»me  time.  A  swine-herd  acci- 
dentally disoovortHl  one  gT\>wing  on  the  mountains  of  Bruttia.  She  was 
launciuni  bv  a  tow  hands,  by  means  of  a  helix,  or  screw  machine  invented 
bv  .\rt»himodos  for  the  purjH-»se,  and  it  appi^ars  that  she  was  sheathed  with 
sktrt  load.*  Twelve  anchors  were  on  Ixvard.  tour  of  which  were  of  wood, 
and  olijht  of  ir\>n.  Grappling  irv^ns  were  disp^-^sed  all  round,  which  by 
means  ot*  suitaMo  onsrinos  couUl  lx»  thrown  into  enemies'  ships.  Upon 
each  side  ot*  this  vessel  were  six  hundred  vounsr  men  fullv  armed,  and  an 
«H|ual  luunlvr  on  the  masts  and  attend Iiii:  the  en^.nes  for  throwing  stones. 
S\*Kliors,  [tv.odern  marines;  were  alsv>  employed  on  'tH>ard,  and  they  were 
•uppliisl  with  a!nnuinitio»\  i.  e.  stones  ard  arr."»w5^  'by  little  boys  that 
wvrx*  ls\o\\/  [the  ivnvder  mouk;os  of  a  m\\?ern  man  of  \iar.]  who  sent 
tVen^  i:i>  ir,  K^skots  bv  means  of  uullovs*  She  havl  iwenTv  ranses  of  oars. 
I  jv*n  a  rA;i^jvirt  was  an  ejici-o  inver,tt\z  s»y  Archimedes,  which  could 
thrv^Nv  *rr\^\x  *  ar.vi  stoiH*s  of  ihrtH*  ri:rv:-x- J  ix'»arv;<,  :.^  I'ae  distance  of  a 
«tad;ur.\  a  turlor*:  ix^side*  o;her5  for  deforce,  and  suspended  in  chuns 
of  Sr^is*. 

She  seisms  to  h*\e  ^>p«en  w  Va:  *s  r\nv  c^r?  d  '  a  three  decker.'  for  there 
wt*rv  *  thrxv  j:V*eros  or  vvrr  dor*s*  f-\*n*.  t'o  \"wes:  of  wiiich.  the  sailors 
wi^nt  down  V\  ^adxlor^  ro  the  Vx^v:.  Ir  :>e  *:rs:d'e  v^rse,  wen?  thirty  rooms, 
in  ^fsfcoh  ot*  NxKvh  vxort*  to::r  Svs  :  the  r  vrr?  wvre  ivivevi  wits  sniall  stones 
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of  different  colors,  (mosaics)  representing  scenes  from  Homer's  Iliad 
The  doorSy  windows  and  ceilings  were  finished  with  '  wonderful  art,'  and 
embellished  with  every  kind  of  ornament.  The  kitchen  is  mentioned  as 
on  this  deck  and  next  to  the  stem,  also  three  large  rooms  for  eating.  In 
the  third  gallery  were  lodgings  for  the  soldiers,  and  a  gymnasium  or 
place  of  exercise.  There  were  also  gardens  in  this  vessel,  in  which 
various  plants  were  arranged  with  taste ;  and  among  them  walks,  propor- 
tioned to  the  magnitude  of  the  ship,  and  shaded  by  arbors  of  ivy  and 
vines,  whose  roots  werq  in  large  vessels  filled  with  earth.  Adjacent  to 
these  was  a  room,  named* the  'apartment  of  Venus,'  the  floor  of  which 
was  paved  with  agate  and  other  precious  stones :  the  walls,  roof  and 
windows  were  of  cypress  wood,  and  adorned  with  vases,  statues,  paint- 
lUfi^s,  and  inlaid  with  ivory.  Another  room,  the  sides  and  windows  0'^ 
which  were  of  box  wood,  contained  a  library ;  the  ceilings  represented 
the  heavens,  and  on  the  top  or  outside  was  a  sun  dial.  Another  apart- 
ment was  fitted  up  for  bathing.  The  water  was  heated  in  three  large 
copper  cauldrons,  and  the  bathing  vessel  was  made  of  a  single  stone  of 
variegated  colors.  It  contained  sixty  gallons.  There  were  also  ten  sta- 
bles placed  on  both  sides  of  the  vessel,  together  with  straw  and  com  for  the 
horses,  and  conveniences  for  the  horsemen  and  their  servants.  At  certain 
distances,  pieces  of  timber  projected,  upon  which  were  piles  of  wood 
orens,  mills,  and  other  contrivances  for  the  services  of  life. 

At  the  ship's  head  was  a  large  reservoir  of  fresh  water,  formed  of  plank 
and  pitched.  Near  it  was  a  conservatory  for  fish,  lined  with  sheet  lead, 
and  containing  salt  water ;  although  the  well  or  hold  was  extremely 
deep,  one  man,  Atheneus  says,  could  pump  out  all  the  water  that  leaked 
into  her,  by  a  screw  pump  which  Archimedes  adapted  to  that  purpose. 
There  were  probably  other  hydraulic  machines  on  board,  for  the  plants, 
MLthing  apparatus,  and  kitchen,  &c.  The  upper  decks  were  supplied 
with  water  by  pipes  of  earthenware  and  of  lead ;  the  latter,  most  like- 
ly, extending  from  pumps  or  other  engines  that  raised  the  liquid ;  for  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  machines  analogous  to  forcing  pumps  were  at 
that  time  known. 

The  *  Syracusan'  was  laden  with  corn  and  sent  as  a  present  to  the 
Ring  of  Egypt,  upon  which  her  name  was  changed  to  that  of  the  *  Alex- 
andria.' Magnificent  as  this  vessel  was,  she  appears  to  have  been  sur- 
passed by  one  subsequently  built  by  Ptolemy  Philopater ;  a  description 
•f  which  is  given  by  Montfaucon,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  antiquities. 

For  the  Spiral  Pump  of  Wirtz,  see  the  end  of  the  3d  Book 
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CHAPTER    XVII, 

Tbc  Cuavk  FoMP-^ot  mendooed  bjr  Vitrvviw— Ito  suppoMd  orifia— RratBUsBes  betnewi  it  ■■# 
tke  ooaaoo  pump^Noc  OMd  by  the  UindoM,  Egyptiaas,  Greeks  or  Robuum— DeriTed  from  fTijaa 
Description  of  the  Chinese  Pun^  and  the  variottB  modes  of  propellinf  il-— Chain  Pvjsp  Droui  ilgiiieli 
Paternoster  Pumps — Chain  Pump  of  Besson— Old  French  Pump  from  Belidor— Sttperiority  of  theCii^ 
nese  Pump— Carried  bjr  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch  to  their  Asiatic  possessions  Best  mode  of  ■««irf«g 
and  using  it — ^Wooden  Chains— Chain  Pump  in  British  ships  of  war — ^Dampier— Modem  improfomeals 
->Dutch  Pump— Cole's  Pump  and  experioMnts— Notice  of  Chain  Pnmps  in  the  American  NaTj— Do- 
scriptioo  of  those  in  the  United  States  Ship  Independence— Chinese  Pump  introduced  into  America  hj 
Van  Braam—Emplojred  in  South  America— Recently  iatrodueed  into  Egypf— Used  as  a  swbeiilala  fer 
Water  Wheels— Peculiar  feature  ia  Chinese  ship  buildinf — Its  adYantageSi 

The  chedn  pump,  although  not  described  by  Vitruvius,  is  introdaced  at ' 
this  place,  because  it  seems  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the  chain  of 
pots  and  the  machine  of  Ctesibius.  Some  writers  suppose  it  to  be  derived 
from  the  former  ;  nor  is  the  supposition  improbable.  Numerous  local  cir- 
cumstances would  frequently  prevent  the  chain  of  pots  from  being  used 
in  a  vertical  position,  and  when  its  direction  deviated  considerably  from 
the  perpendicular,  some  mode  of  protecting  the  loaded  vessels  while  as- 
cending rugged  banks,  &c.  became  necessary.  An  open  trough  or  wood- 
en gutter  through  which  they  might  glide,  was  a  simple  and  obvious  de- 
vice, and  one  that  would  occur  to  most  people ;  but  such  a  conirivaiMat 
could  not  have  been  long  in  use  before  the  idea  must  have  been  suggested, 
that  pieces  of  plank  or  any  solid  substance  which  woald  occupy  the  entirt 
width  of  the  gutter,  might  be  substituted  for  the  pots,  since  they  would 
obviously  answer  the  same  purpose  by  pushing  the  water  before  them 
when  di-awn  up  by  the  chain.  If  this  was  the  process  by  w^hich  the  transi- 
tion of  the  chain  of  pots  into  the  chain  pump  was  effected,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  old  engineers  soon  perceived  tlie  advantages  of  covering 
the  top  of  the  gutter,  and  converting  it  into  a  tvbe  ;  as  the  machine  could 
then  be  used  with  equal  facility,  in  a  perpendicular,  as  in  any  othei 
position. 

It  may  be  deemed  of  little  consequence  to  ascertain  the  circumstanees 
which  led  to  the  invention  of  the  chain  pump  ;  yet  a  knowledge  of  the 
period  when  this  took  place  would  be  of  more  than  usual  interest,  on  ac- 
count of  the  analogy  between  it  and  the  ordinary  pump,  and  of  the  rela- 
tionship that  appears  to  exist  between  them.  The  introduction  of  a  tube 
through  which  water  is  raised  by  pallets  or  pistons,  is  so  obvious  an  ap- 
proach to  the  latter,  that  it  becomes  desirable  to  ascertain  which  of  them 
bears  the  relation  of  parent  to  the  other,  or  which  of  them  preceded  the 
other.  But  to  what  ancient  peoprle  are  we  to  look  for  its  authors  ?  Not 
to  the  Hindoos,  or  the  Egyptians,  for  it  is  incredible  that  either  of  tliese 
people  should  have  lost  it,  if  it  was  ever  in  their  possession.  Its  cheap 
and  simple  consiruction — its  efficiency  and  extensive  application,  would 
certainly  have  induced  them  to  retain  it  in  preference  to  others  of  less 
value.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks  ;  for  their 
navigators  would  never  have  employed  the  screw  as  a  ship  pump,  (as 
Atheneus  says  they  did,)  if  they  had  been  acquainted  with  this  machine. 
Of  all  hydraulic  tube  machines,  the  screw  seems  the  most  unsuitable 
for  such  a  purpose.  It  requires  to  be  inclined  at  an  angle  that  is  not  only 
inconvenient  but  genei-ally  unattainable  in  ships.     But  if  the  Greeks  had 
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the  chain  pump,  the  Romans  would  have  received  it  from  them ;  whereas, 
from  the  silence  of  Vitruvius,  it  is  clear  that  his  countrymen  were  not  ac 
quainted  with  it.  As  an  engineer,  he  would  have  been  sensible  of  its 
value,  and  would  have  preferred  it  in  many  cases,  in  raising  water  from 
coffer-dams,  docks,  &c.  to  the  tympanum  and  noria,  which  he  informs  us 
were  employed  in  such  cases.*  Arch.  Book  v.  Cap.  12.  Moreover,  if  it 
was  employed  by  the  Romans,  it  would  have  been  preserved  in  use,  as 
well  as  other  machines  for  the  same  purpose,  eitlter  in  Europe  or  in 
dieir  African  or  Asiatic  possessions ;  but  we  have  tio  proof  of  its  use  at 
•11  in  any  of  the  latter,  nor  yet  in  the  former,  till  comparatively  modem 
Cnnes. 

But  if  the  origin  and  improvement  of  the  chain  pump  is  due  to  one 
otttion  more  than  another,  to  whom  are  we  indebted  for  it  t  To  a  people 
%M  distinguished  for  their  ingenuity  and  the  originality  of  their  inventions, 
as  for  their  antiquity  and  the  peculiarity  of  many  of  their  customs  ;  and 
who  by  their  system  of  excludmg  all  foreigners  from  entering  the  country 
have  long  concealed  from  the  rest  of  the  world  many  primitive  contrivan- 
ees,  viz.  the  CHinrESE.  This  singular  people  appear  to  have  had  little 
or  no  communication  with  the  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity,  a  cir- 
cumstance to  which  their  ignorance  of  the  chain  pump  may  be  attribut- 
ed. This  machine  has  been  used  in  China  from  time  immemorial,  and 
•8  connected  with  their  agriculture,  has  undergone  no  change  what- 
ever. The  great  requisites  in  their  husbandry  ''are  manure  and  wa- 
ter, and  to  obtain  these,  all  their  energies  are  devoted.*'  Of  such  im- 
portance is  this  instrument  to  irrigate  the  soil,  that  every  laborer  is  in 
possession  of  one ;  its  use  being  **  as  familiar  as  that  of  a  hoe  to  every 
Chinese  husbandman,"  "  an  implement  to  him  not  less  useful  than  a  spade 
to  an  European  peasant."  It  is  worthy  of  remark  too,  that  they  often  use 
it,  in  what  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  its  original  form,  viz.  as  an  open 
gutter ;  a  circumstance  which  serves  to  strengthen  the  opinion  of  its  origin 
and  CTeat  antiquity  among  them.  Like  the  peculiarity  of  their  compass, 
which  with  them  points  to  the  south,  it  is  a  proof  of  their  not  having  received 
it  from  other  people.  "  The  Chinese  [observes  Staunton]  appear  indeed 
to  have  strong  claims  to  the  credit  of  having  been  indebted  only  to  them- 
•elves  for  the  invendbn  of  the  tools,  necessary  in  the  primary  and  neoes 
wy  arts  of  life ;  these  have  something  peculiar  in  their  construction,  some 
difference,  often  indeed  slight ;  but  always  clearly  indicating  that,  whether 
better  or  worse  fitted  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  in  use  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  one  did  not  serve  as  a  model  for  the  other."^ 

But  the  general  form  of  chain  pumps  in  China  is  that  of  a  square 
Cube  or  trunk  made  of  plank ;  and  of  various  dimensions  acccording  to 
the  power  employed  to  work  them.  Those  that  are  portable,  with  one 
of  which  every  peasant  is  furnished,  are  commonly  six  or  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length.  Some  are  even  longer,  for 
Van  Braam,  who  was  several  years  in  China,  and  who,  as  a  native  of  Hol- 
land, was  a  close  observer  of  every  hydraulic  device,  when  speaking  of  them, 
remarks,  that  "  they  use  them  to  raise  water  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet ;  a  single  man  works  this  machine,  and  even  carries  it  wherever  it  is 
wanted,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  several  times  in  the  province  of 
Quan^tong  near  Vampou."*  A  small  wheel  or  roller  is  attached  to  each 
end  of  the   trunk,  over  which  an  endless  chain  is  passed.     Pallets,  or 


•  It  was  preferred  by  j(be  architect  of  Black  Frian  Bridge,  London,  to  raise  the  watec 
Mn  the  Caissons. 

»  EmbasBj  to  China.     Lon.  1798.    Vol.  iii,  102. 

•  EmbaM}  of  the  Dateh  £.  L  Company     Lon.  1796.    Vol.  i,  75 
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square  piece*  of  plank,  fitted  po  as  lo  fill  {like  the  pistt 
pump)  the  bore  of  the  tube,  are  secured  lo  the  chain.  Wnen  the  machiof 
IS  lo  be  used,  one  end  of  ihe  iriitik  is  placed  in  the  water,  and  the  ollie 
rests  on  the  Imnk  over  which  it  is  to  he  raised.  The  upper  wheel  or  rolle- 
ii  put  III  motion  hy  a  crank  applied  to  its  axle,  and  the  pallets  as  they  ascenO 
the  trunk,  push  the  water  that  enters  it  before  tliem,  till'  Jt  is  dtschargeo 
above,  !n  machines  of  this  desciiption  one  half  of  the  chaiD  is  alwaya 
nutside  of  the  tube  and  exposed  to  view,  but  iu  others  the  trunk  is  dividea 
by  a  plank,  so  as  to  form  two  separate  lubes,  one  above  another,  and  hence 
the  chain  rises  in  the  lower  one  and  returns  down  the  upper.  These 
pumps  are  represented  as  exceedingly  effective,  delivering  a  volume  o{ 
water  equal  to  the  bore  of  the  trunk.  Whenever  a  breach  occirs  in  one 
of  their  canals,  or  repairs  are  to  be  made,  hundieds  of  th» 
peasants  are  summoned  to  the  work,  and  in  a  few  hours  wilt 
section  of  it  by  these  machines. 

When  a  pump  is  intended  to  raise  a  great  quantity  of  water  at  once,  ~ 
is  made  prop ortionably  larger,  and  is  moved  by  a  very  simple  tread  wheel 
or  rather  by  a  series  of  wooden  arms  projecting  front  various  parti  of  ft 
lengthened  axle,  which  impart*  "     ---'■-  ,.     , 

figure. 


tnpty  a  large 


n  to  the  cbain,  i 


These  arms  are  shaped  like  tbe  letter  T,  and  the  upper  side  of  each  is 
made  smooth  for  the  foot  to  rest  on.  The  axle  turns  upon  two  upright 
pieces  of  wood,  kept  steady  hy  a  pole  stretched  across  them.  The  ma- 
chine being  fixed,  men  treading  upon  tbe  projecting  arms,  and  eupjioruiig 
themselves  upon  the  beam  across  the  uprights,  communicate  a  rotary  mo- 
tion to  the  chain,  the  pallets  attached   to   which  draw  up    a   constant  and 


of  water.     Another  mode  of  working  them,  which  Staun- 


ton observed  only  at  Chu-san,  was  by  yoking  a  buffalo,  or  other  animal,  U> 
a  targe  horizontal  cog  wheel,  working  into  «  vertical  one,  fixed  i 
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•ame  shaft  with  the  wheel  that  imparts  motion  to  the  chain,  as  represent 
ed  in  figures  49  and  54.*  The  description  of  this  machine  by  Staunton  is 
similar  lo  that  previously  given  by  the  missionaries,  and  they  enumerate  the 
various  modes  of  propelling  it  which  he  has  mentioned.^  But  NieuhoflT, 
with  the  characteristic  sagacity  of  his  countrymen,  noticed  eitlier  these,  or 
some  other  machines  for  the  same  purpose,  propelled  by  teind.  When 
speaking  of  the  populous  city  of  Caoyeu,  and  its  environs,  he  observes, 
*'  they  boast  likewise  of  store  of  windmills,  whose  sails  are  made  of  mats. 
The  great  product  of  the  country  consists  of  rice,  which  the  peasant 
stands  obliged  to  look  after  very  narrowly,  lest  it  perish  upon  the  ground 
by  too  much  moisture,  or  too  much  heat  and  drought.  The  windmills, 
therefore,  are  to  draw  out  the  toater  in  a  moist  season,  and  to  let  it  in  as 
they  think  fit."  That  part  of  the  country,  he  continues,  is  "  full  of  such 
mills.**  Several  of  them  are  represented  m  a  plate,  but  without  showing 
the  pumps  moved  by  them.* 

These  were  very  likely  to  elicit  the  notice  of  a  Dutchman ;  for  draining 
mills,  worked  by  horses  and  wind,  have  been  used  in  Holland  since  the 
I4th  century.  They  consisted  however  principally  of  the  noria  and 
chain  of  pots. 

It  is  uncertain  wheH  the  chain  pump  was  first  employed  in  Europe ; 
whether  it  was  made  known  by  Marco  Paulo,  Ibn  Batuta,  or  subsequent 
ravelers  in  China,  or  was  previously  developed  and  introduced  into  use, 
independently  of  any  informanon  from  abroad.  An  imperfect  machine  is 
described  by  several  old  authors.  This  was  a  common  pump  log,  or 
wooden  cylinder  placed  perpendicularly  in  a  well ;  its  upper  end  reach- 
ing above  the  level  to  which  the  water  was  to  be  raised,  and  having  a 
lateral  spout,  as  in  ordinary  pumps,  for  the  discliarge.  A  pulley  was  se- 
cured to  one  side  of  the  log  near  the  lower  orifice,  and  a  drum  or  wheel 
above  the  upper  one.  One  end  of  a  rope  was  let  down  the  cylinder,  and 
after  being  passed  over  the  pulley  was  drawn  up  on  the  outside,  and  both 
ends  were  then  spliced  or  united  over  the  drum.  To  this  rope,  a  number 
of  leathern  ba^s  or  stuffed  globular  cushions  were  secured  at  regular  dis- 
tances. The  diameter  of  each  was  equal  to  the  bore  of  the  cylinder.  Ribs  ^ 
were  nailed  across  the  periphery  of  the  drum,  and  between  these,  the 
cushions  were  so  arranged  as  to  fall,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rope  from 
slipping.  When  the  drum  was  put  in  motion,  the  cushions  entered  in  suc- 
cession the  lower  orifice  of  the  pump,  (which  was  two  or  three  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,)  and  pushed  up  the  liquid  before  them,  till  it  es- 
caped through  the  spout. 

Machines  of  this  descripdon  were  formerly  employed  in  mines ;  chauis 
of  iron  being  substituted  for  the  ropes,  and  sometimes  globes  of  metal  in 
place  of  the  cushions.  The  latter  are  figured  by  Kircher  in  his  Mundus 
Subterraneus,  Tom.  ii,  194.  Among  the  earliest  of  modem  authors 
who  have  described  these  pumps  is  Agricola.  He  has  given  five  differ- 
ent figures  of  them,  but  they  differ  merely  in  the  apparatus  for  working 
them,  according  to  the  power  employed,  whether  of  men,  animals,  or  water 
The  following  cut,  No.  65  is  from  his  *  De  Re  Metallica.*  It  exhibits  two 
separate  views  of  the  lower  end  of  the  pump,  showing  the  mode  of  acttach- 
ing  the  pulley,  and  the  passage  of  the  rope  and  cushion?  over  it.  From  the 
resemblance  of  the  chains  or  ropes  and  cushions,  to  the  rosary y  or  string 
of  beads  on  which  Roman  catholics  count  their  prayers,  these  machines 


•Staunton,  Vol.  iii,  315.    »>  Duhalde's  China.  Paris,  1735   Tom.  ii,  66,  67. 
*Ogihnr's  Translation.  Lon.  1673,  pp.  S4,  65— and  Histou-e  G6n6rale.  Amsterchm^ 
1749.    rem.  viii,  81, 82. 
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Tho  next  author  who  dnaciibes  these  pumps,  that  hu  fallen  in  our  \f».j, 
i«  BetioH.  Plate  50,  of  his  '  Theatre  Dea  Instrumens,'  ia  a  representatioi: 
of  a  double  one.  Two  cvlinders  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  so  thai 
the  chahi  passes  through  both.  It  is  shown  as  worked  by  wind.  A  ver- 
tical shaft  with  sails  is  secured  under  the  dome  of  an  <>pen  tower ;  a  cog 
wheel  on  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  turns  a  trundle  or  pinion  which  is  fix- 
ed on  the  horizontal  axle  of  ihe  drum,  that  carries  tlie  chain.  Thus,  when 
the  wind  turned  the  sails,  water  was  i-aised  through  one  of  the  cylinders, 
and  when  tlieir  molion  was  reversed  by  change  of  the  wind,  the  liquid  wb» 
elevated  in  the  other.  Instead  of  stulfed  cushions,  as  in  the  preceding 
figure,  pistons,  resembling  somewhat  those  of  fire  engines,  or  forcing" 
pumps,  1.  e.  double  cupped  leathers  are  shown,  f  Coqvillct  /and  aattre 
fond.'}  the  earliest  instance  of  their  use  that  we  have  met  with.  BesM>n, 
who  appears  lo  claim  the  addition  of  the  second  cylii 
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of  drsfts  of  engines,  which  are  placed  under  the  terms  Budromia  and 
Hydrotechnema,  &C.  the  first  signifying  the  methods  of  raisin?  water  by 
backets;  and  the  other  by  globes  or  figures  of  any  regular  shape,  fixed 
to  &  rope,  which  rope  being  fastened  at  each  end,  and  passing  through  an 
elm  or  other  pipe,  which  reaches  from  the -Attorn  of  a  well  to  the  height 
to  which  the  water  j.i  to  be  conveyed,  brings  up  the  water  with  it ;  but 
dteae  kind  of  engines  being  out  of  date,  I  shall  pass  over  them."'  Belidor 
hu  described  one  that  was  used  in  the  ship  yards  and  docks  at  Marseilles, 
which  is  represented  in  No,  66.  The  lower  pulle^  was  dispensed  with  ; 
um)  the  face  of  the  pallets  or  pistons,  which  were  hemispheres  of  wood, 
were  leathered.     It  was  worked  by  two  galley  alaves,  who  were  relieved 
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Such  appears  to  have  been  the  general  construction  of  the  chain  p 
in  Europe,  until  an  increasing  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  led  to  tn 
troduction  of  the  machine   as  made   by  that  people.      The   credit   of  this 
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between  the  old  chain  pump  of  Europe  and  that  of  China :  admitting  this, 
■tin  there  must  have  been  something  peculiar  either  in  the  construction  or 
mode  of  working  the  latter,  to  have  produced  the  superior  results  ascrib- 
ed to  them ;  and  to  have  elicited  the  admiration  of  tlie  Jesuits  and  all  the 
early  travelers  in  China.  No  stronger  proof  of  their  superiority  need  be 
adduced,  than  the  fact  of  their  being  carried  in  the  17ih  century  from 
China  to  Manilla  by  the  Spaniard*,  and  to  Batavia  hy  the  Dutch?'  Hence 
diey  were  previously  unknown  in  those  parts  of  Asia,  as  much  so  as  in 
Holland  and  Spain.  Navarreite  mentions  them  with  great  praise  :  he 
thought  there  was  not  a  better  invention  in  the  world  to  draw  water  from 
wells  and  tanks."  And  Gamelll  (In  1695)  describes  them  as  machines, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  Chinese  ingenuity  alone  could  invent.**  Montanus 
nCDtioned  them  as  novel.  He  describes  one  as  an  "  engine  made  of  four 
l^ture  plank,  holding  great  store  of  water,  which  with  iron  chains,  they 

•HrdriMtatioks,  313.   ^HuioireGtn^rsJa,  Ton.  viii.Sl.   'Ibid.   'Ibid, Tom. TU,aGT 
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hale  up  like  buckets."*  How  such  iDtelligent  men  as  the  Jesuits  undoubt- 
edly were,  oould  use  such  language,  if  an  effective  chain  pump  was  then 
known  in  Turope,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 

Although  the  Chinese  pump  has  been  mentioned  by  all  travelers,  no 
one  has  entered  sufficiently  into.details,  to  enable  a  mechanic  to  realize  the 
construction  of  the  chain — mode  of  fixing  the  pallets — where  they  are 
attached  to  it,  (ki  the  centre,  or  on  one  side,)— nor  how  they  are  car- 
ried over  the  whevli-  or  rollers.  One  cause  of  the  superiority  of  these 
oriental  machines  o  h  r  those  of  Europe,  was  the  small  degree  of  fric- 
tion from  the  rubbing  i\'  the  pallets,  when  passing  through  the  trunk ;  wood 
sliding  readily  over  wood  when  both  are  wet :  another  was  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  working  pur's  were  made.  The  experience  of  ages,  and  the 
immense  number  of  work.njn  constantly  employed  in  fabricating  them, 
through  every  part  of  the  empii  %had  brought  them  to  great  perfection:  bat 
the  position  in  which  they  are  m  >jked,also  contributed  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  water  raised  by  them,  for  ex  nept  in  particular  locations,  they  are  al- 
ways inclined  to  the  horizon,  as  sho-v^i  in  No.  64.  Now  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained tliat  to  construct  and  use  a  chain  yunp  to  the  best  advantage,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  pallets  should  be  equsii  tk  their  breadth,  and  the  mclination 
of  the  trunk  about  24**,  21'.  When  thus  a.T»*nge^,  according  to  Belidor,  it 
produces  a  maximum  effect.^  The  author  JGst  named  speaks  of  one  at 
Strasburgh,  the  chain  of  which  was  made  of  ^oon,  which  being  light 
and  flexible,  was  very  efficient,  requiring  mud  les^  labor  to  work  it  than 
those  in  which  the  chains  were  iron.  This  leads  u.*  to  a  remark  which 
we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  in  any  English  work,  viz.  ^hax  in  most 
if  not  in  all  the  Chinese  smaller  pumps,  the  chains  and  of  rh&t  mareriaL 
One  of  them  is  thus  described  by  the  Jesuits  :  "  Une  machine  hydnulique 
dont  le  jeu  est  aussi  simple  que  la  com{K>sition.  Elle  est  compos^e  iTicjm 
chaine  de  hois^  ou  d*une  sorte  de  chapelet  de  petites  planches  quarrees  d* 
six  ou  sept  pouces,  qui  sont  comme  enfilee  parallelement  a  d'egales  dis- 
tances.    Cetie  chaine  passe  dans  un  tul)e  quarre,"  &c.* 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  17ih  century,  chain  pumps  were  used  ip 
British  men-of-war.  In  Dampier's  ^'oyage  to  New  Holland  in  the  *  Roe 
buck,'  a  national  vessel,  he  mentions  one.  Tliis  ship  on  returning  home 
spnmg  a  leak  near  the  Island  of  Ascension,  and  the  water  poured  in  scr 
fast,  he  relates,  that  "  the  cJtain  j>ump  could  not  keep  her  free — I  set  the 
hand  pump  to  work  also,  and  by  ten  o'clock,  sucked  her-^I  wore  the  ship 
and  put  her  head  to  the  southward,  to  try  if  that  would  ease  her,  and  on 
that  tack  the  chain  pvmp  ]\isx  kept  her  free."  English  ships  of  war  now 
carry  four  o^  those  pumps,  and  three  common  ones,  all  fixed  in  the  same 
well ;  Nvhoroas  it  would  appear  from  Dampier,  that  they  had  formerly  but 
one  of  eacli.  **  In  the  afternoon,  (he  observes.)  my  men  were  all  employed 
pumping  with  both  pumps.*'  Shortly  afterwards  the  ship  foundered.*  The 
vessels  of  Columbus  were  furnislied  with  pumps ;  and  so  were  those  of 
Magalhanos  ;  but  these  were  probably  the  common  instruments  referred  to 
above  as  *  liand  pumps.** 

In  Danipior's  time  chain  pumps  were  very  imperfect.     The  chain,  and 

the   wheel,  wiiich   carried   it,  were   inaccurately  and  baJlv  made  ;  hence 

•  •     • 

when  the  machine  was  worked,  the  former  was  constantly  liable  to  slip 
over  the  latter ;  and  the  consequent  violent  jerks,  from  the  great  weight 
of  the  water  oi\  the  jvallets,  often  bur^l  the  cha:n   asunder,  and   under  cir- 

•  Atla»  Chin«»n:4is.  tnin<lalni  by  Osriix  v.     Ixm.  lt»Tl.  pa*e  t>T5. 

^  Arch.  Ilvilrtultqiit>.  Tom.  i.  l«(vl     «  ^lisioirt^  iioticnle.  Tom.  viii.  ^  waA  Duhakle 
Tom.  ii.  6tK     *  Dniiipiei's  Vo\-aj^?s,  Vol.  lii.  liM.  lAt. 
'Irvine's  Columbu;»  Vol  ii.  1^.  and  Buraov's  Vo^^a^s.  Vol.  i,  112. 
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earostances  which  rendered  it  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  repair 
iL  These  defects,  which  in  some  cases  led  to  the  loss  of  vessels  and  of  hu- 
man  life,  at  length  excited  the  attention  of  European  mechanics,  and  in 
the  following  century,  numerous  projects  were  brought  forward  to  im- 
prove the  chain  pump,  or  to  supersede  iL  In  1760,  Mr.  Abbot  invented  a 
ship  pump,  which  was  represented  as  of  a  very  simple  construction,  and 
which  threw  "  five  hundred  hogsheads  of  water  in  a  minute ;  [!]  the 
handle  by  which  it  is  worked,  is  in  the  manner  of  a  common  winch, 
which  turns  with  the  utmost  facility  either  to  the  right  or  the  left."^  In  the 
following  Year,  the  States  of  Holland  granted  to  M.  Liniere,  "  an  exclusive 

Sivilege  lor  twenty-five  years,  for  a  pump,  which  upon  trial  on  board  a 
utch  man-of-war,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  commissioners  of  the  ad- 
miralty, being  worked  by  three  men,  raised  from  a  depth  of  twenty-two 
feet,  four  tons  of  water  in  a  minute,  that  is,  240  tons  of  water  in  an  hour."** 
In  1768,  Mr.  Cole  introduced  some  considerable  improvements  in  English 
ship  pumps.  An  experiment  made  in  that  year  is  very  interesting,  as  it 
shows  the  imperfections  of  the  old  ones,  especially  the  enormous  amount 
o£Jrictiau  to  which  they  were  subject.  "  Lately,  a  chedn  pump  on  a  new 
construction  was  tried  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  Seafard,  in  Block 
House  Holo",  which  gave  great  satisfaction.  There  were  present,  Admiral 
Sir  John  Moore,  a  number  of  sea  officers  and  a  great  many  spectators 
The  event  of  the  trial  stands  thus : 


The  New  Pump,  Mr.  Cole's  : 
Four  men  pumped  out  one  ton  of 

water  in  43^  seconds. 
Ttco  men  pumped  out  one  ton  in 

55  seconds." 


The  Old  Pump  : 
Seven  men  pumped  out  one  ton 

in  76  seconds. 
Four  men  pumped  out  one  ton 

in  55  seconds. 
Two  men  could  not  move  it,*** 


The  chain  in  Cole's  pump  was  made  like  a  watch  chain,  or  those  which 
coaimunicate  motion  to  the  pistons  of  ordinary  fire  engines,  i.  e.  every 
other  link  was  formed  of  two  plates  of  iron,  whose  ends  lapped  over 
those  of  a  single  one,  and  secured  by  a  bolt  at  each  end.  These  bolts 
formed  a  joint  on  which  they  moved ;  but  instead  of  their  ends  being 
riveted,  one  was  formed  into  a  button  head,  and  a  slit  made  through  the 
other,  for  the  admission  of  a  spring  key,  so  that  they  could  be  taken  out 
at  pleasure.  By  this  device,  whenever  a  link  or  bolt  was  broken  or  worn 
out,  another  one,  from  a  store  of  them  kept  on  hand  for  the  purpose,  could 
be  supplied  in  a  few  moments.  In  some  experiments,  the  chain  was  pur- 
posely separated,  and  dropped  into  the  well  in  a  ship's  hold,  whence  it 
was  taken  up,  repaired,  and  the  pump  again  set  to  work  in  two  minutes. 
Chains  similar  to  these  had  been  previously  employed  by  Mr.  Mylne  in 
diepumps  that  raised  the  water  from  the  caissons  at  Black  Friars  Bridge. 

The  pistons  were  formed  of  two  plates  of  brass  or  iron,  having  a  disk  of 
thick  leather  between  them,  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  bore  of  the  pump. 
The  edges  of  the  leathers,  when  wet,  do  not  bear  hard  against  the  sides  of 
the  pump  ;  indeed  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  even  touch ;  for  the 
water  that  escapes  past  one,  is  received  into  the  next  compartment  below ; 
and  when  a  rapid  motion  is  imparted  to  the  pistons,  the  inertia  of  the  mov- 
ing column  prevents  in  a  great  measure  any  from  descending.  The  wheel 
which  carries  the  chain  is  generally  made  like  the  trundles  in  mills,  viz. 
wo  thin  iron  disks  or  rings  are  secured  about  eight  or  nine  inches  apart, 
Kpon  the  axle,  and  are  united  by  several  bolts  at  their  circumference.   Tho 

•  London  Magazine  for  1760,  p.  321     ^  Ibid.  1762,  p.  283.    <  Ibid.  1768,  p.  499. 
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(iistance  between  these  bolts  is  such  Aat  the  putons  fall  i 
them,  and  are  carried  round  by  them.  SoinetimeB  however,  the  linfci 
have  hooka,  which  take  hold  of  the  bolts.  A  lower  wheel  a  Dow 
dispensed  with,  and  the  end  of  the  pump  slightly  curved  towards  the 
descending  chain,  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  pistons.  These  m«> 
chines  are  generally  worked  in  ships  of  war  by  means  of  a  long  craelt 
attached  to  the  axle,  at  which  a  number  of  men  can  woric.  In  some  ve*- 
'sets  they  are  mived  by  a  capstan.*  The  pump  cylinders  are  of  iron,  and 
sometimes  of  brass,  the  latter  being  inclosed  within  and  protected  I7 
wooden  ones. 


!■  Ibt  0.  a.  sup  Id 

Fnr  the4ol1owing  facts  connected  with  the  use  of  the  chain  pamp  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hart,  Naval  Coastmctor 
in  the  New- York  Navy  Yard.  The  first  United  States  ship  of  war, 
which  had  one.  was  the  ■  Botton.'  built  at  Boston,  in  1799.  Mr.  Hart's 
father  made  the  pump.  The  chain  was  formed  of  common  ox  chains, 
and  the  wheel  which  carried  it  was  of  wood,  having  forked  pieces  of  iron 
driven  into  its  periphery,  between  which  the  chain  was  received  :  the  cyl- 
inders were  common  pump  logs  of  six  inches  bore.  This  imperfect  mt- 
chine  was  replaced  the  following  year,  by  one  formed  after  a  French 
model,  the  chain  and  cylinders  being  of  cop]>er.  Tn  1803,  the  Frigate  C!ni- 
ttiiutimi  had  two  similar  ones  placed  in  her  ;  and  about  the  same  time, 
they  were  adopted  in  other  public  vessels;  hut  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  wore  discontinued  generally,  either  from  the  prejudice  of  the 
seamen,  or  from  the  increased  labor  and  expense  of  repairing  the  pis- 
tons.    In  ordinary  pumps,  a  single   box  or  pinion  only,  has  to  be  re-leath- 

■The  vewclii  or  ihe  eiploring  cxpedllinn  >f  nl  out  by  the  Briliih  adioinllr,  nnder  ths 
camTnand  of  Cant.  Ow«n.  had  their  chnin  pumpi  fitted  lo  work  by  the  capBtin,  itndM 
the  imprewion  thai  il  wm  a  more  eccinoniical  mode  Ihiin  Ihe  crank,  of  applvini  psr 
•anal  lahnr.  '  Karralive  or  Vayaum  10  eiplnre  ihe  thorea  of  Africa,  Arabia  aiid  klada- 
fSMU,  in  ISl.'  Vol  i,  p.  14.  N.York  Ed.  1(333. 
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•red ;  but  in  the  chain  pump,  from  thirty  to  fifty  have  to  be  renewed 
when  worn  out.  The  chain  pumps  in  the  British  sloop  of  war  Cyam 
were  taken  out  when  she  was  captured,  and  common  pumps  put  in 
their  place.  Recently  a  change  of  opinion  respecting  these  pumps  has 
taken  place,  for  within  a  few  years  they  have  to  a  limited  extent  been  re- 
introduced into  the  navy.  In  1837,  the  Independence  was  furnished  with 
two  of  them ;  and  in  1838,  the  same  number  were  p'aced  in  the  Ohio  * 
both  vessels  still  retain  the  ordinary  pumps. 

A  description  of  one  of  those  on  board  the  Independence,  which  is  now 
fitting  for  sea  in  this  harbor,  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  them  all.    See  No.  67. 

Two  copper  cylinders,  seven  inches  diameter,  and  about  twenty-two 
feet  long,  extend  from  the  surface  of  the  main  gun-deck  to  the  well.  The 
one  in  which  the  chain  descends^  is  continued  ten  of  twelve  inches  above 
the  deck  to  prevent  the  water  that  is  raised,  from  returning  through  it 
again  to  the  welL  A  horizontal  wrought  iron  shaft  is  placed  between  the 
cylinders  and  supported  by  a  stout  frame  on  which  its  journals  turn.  On 
ikis  shaft,  a  strong  cast  iron  wheel,  two  feet  in  diameter,  is  secured,  having 
twelve  arms  radiating  like  the  spokes  of  a  carnage  wheel  from  the  hub.  A 
(No.  67)  represents  two  of  these  arms  with  a  portion  of  the  shaft  A  re- 
cess is  formed  at  the  extremities  to  receive  the  chain,  and  prevent  it  from 
slipping  off  on  either  side.  Figs.  1  and  2,  represent  the  links.  They  are 
oC  copper,  seven  inches  long,  one  and  a  half  inch  wide,  and  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  are  similar  to  those  in  Cole's  pumps.  The  pallets  or 
pistons  are  formed  on  the  middle  of  every  alternate  link ;  that  is,  on  those 
which  are  made  of  a  single  piece.  A  circular  plate  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  is  cast  (see  fig.  1,)  of  a  diameter  rather  less  than  the  bore  of 
the  cylinders.  Another  loose  plate  of  the  same  dimensions  (fig.  3,)  has 
an  opening  in  its  centre  to  allow  it  to  pass  over  the  link  and  lay  upon  the 
odier.  Between  these,  a  disk  of  leather  is  introduced,  i.  e.  a  circular 
uece  just  like  fig.  3,  but  of  a  diameter  equal  to  the  bore  of  the  cylinder. 
This  is  first  placed  on  the  fixed  plate  in  ng.  1,  then  fig.  3  is  laid  over  it, 
and  to  secure  the  whole,  a  key  or  wedge  is  driven  through  a  slit  in  the 
link,  jost  above  the  surface  of  fi^,  3,  and  thus  compresses  the  leather  be- 
tween them.  When  the  pumps  are  used,  long  cranks  are  applied  to  each 
end  of  the  shaft,  so  that  fifteen  or  twenty  men  can  be  engaged  at  the  same 
time  in  working  them.  In  the  Independence^  these  cranks  extend  across  the 
deck,  and  thereby  interrupt  the  passage  way.  They  should  in  all  public 
VMsels  be  arranged,  if  possible,  '  fore  and  aft.'  The  arrows  show  the  di- 
notion  of  the  chain. 

The  introduction  of  the  chain  pump  into  ships  is  probably  due  to  the 
Chinese,  as  they  use  it  in  their  sea  junks;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  this  ap- 
plication of  it  is  of  recent  date  among  them.*  The  early  missionaries 
dKmght  that  buckets  only  were  employed  in  raising  bilge  water  from 
the  holds.  It  is  not  much  used  we  believe  in  the  French  navy.  In  the 
Uctionnaire  de  Trevoux,  it  is  named  the  English  pump. 

The  Chinese  chain  pump  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  by 
Andr^  Everard  Van  Braam,  who  was  several  years  chief  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  in  China,  and  who  settled  in  South  Carolina  at  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  In  1794,  he  was  appointed  second  in  the 
Dutch  embassy  to  Pekin,  and  in  1796,  he  returned  and  settled  near  Phila- 
delphia. In  his  account  of  the  embassy,  a  translation  of  which  was  pub 
lifhed  at  London  in  1798,  and  dedicated  by  him  to  General  Washingt<>n, 
and  to  which  we  have  heretofore  referred — ^he  remarks,  speaking  of  the 
■    *  ' 

«  *Th«  Chinese,*  bj  J.  F.  Davis,  vol.  ii,  290 
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Chinese  pumps,  "  I  have  introduced  the  use  of  them  into  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  they  are  of  great  utility  in  rivers,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  little  labor  they  require."  (Vol.  i,  74.)  We  are  not  aware 
that  they  are  much  used  in  this  country  at  the  present  time.  The  chain 
pump* is  employed  in  the  diamond  districts  of  Brazil.  M.  Mawe,  in  his 
Travels,  has  figured  and  described  it  as  used  there.  It  has  also  been  re- 
cently introduced  into  Egypt,  where  it  is  more  likely  to  becopne  domi- 
ciliated, than  the  atmosphenc  and  forcing  pump,  which  Belzoni  endeavored 
in  vain  to  establish ;  although  Sl  John  seems  to  think  even  it  is  rather 
too  complex  for  the  present  state  of  the  mechanic  arts  in  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs.  "  Windmills  for  raising  water,  and  chain  pumps,  have  been 
mtroduced  into  Egypt :  but  as  these  are  machines  which  require  some  re- 
gard to  the  principles  of  good  workmanship,  they  are  by  no  means  fitted 
for  general  use."     Egypt  and  Mohammed  Ali,  vol.  i,  14. 

The  chain  pump,  as  well  as  the  screw,  noria,  chain  of  pots.  Sec  has 
been  adopted  as  a  first  mover.  Placed  perpendicularly  on  the  side  of  a 
precipice,  or  wherever  a  small  stream  oi  water  can  be  conveyed  into  its 
upper  orifice,  and  can  escape  from  its  lower  one,  the  motion  o£  the  chain 
is  reversed  by  the  weight  of  the  liquid  column  acting  on  the  pistons.  A 
wheel  similar  to  the  upper  one  is  fixed  below,  over  which  the  chain  alio 
passes ;  and  from  the  axle  of  either  wheel  the  power  may  be  taken.  A 
patent  for  this  application  of  the  chain  pump  was  granted  in  England, 
m  1784. 

There  is  another  device  of  the  Chinese,  which  is  worthy  of  imitation ; 
and  considering  the  increased  security  it  offers  to  floating  property,  and 
the  additional  safety  of  the  lives  of  navigators,  it  is  surprismg  that  it  has 
not  been  adopted  by  Americans  and  Europeans — viz.  the  division  of  the 
holds  of  ships  by  water-tight  partitions.  The  Chinese  divide  the  holds 
of  their  sea  vessels  into  about  a  dozen  distinct  compartments  with  strong 
plank ;  and  the  seams  are  caulked  with  a  cement  composed  of  lime,  oil, 
and  the  scrapings  of  bamboo.  This  composition  renders  them  imper- 
vious to  water,  and  is  greatly  preferable  to  pitch,  tar  and  tallow,  since  it  ia 
said  to  be  incombustible.  This  division  of  their  vessels  seems  to  have 
been  well  experienced  ;  for  the  practice  is  universal  throughout  the  em- 
pire. Hence  it  sometimes  happens  that  one  merchant  has  his  eoods  safely 
conveyed  in  one  division,  while  those  of  another,  suffer  considerable  da- 
mage from  a  leak  in  the  compartment  in  which  they  are  placed.  A  ship 
may  strike  against  a  rock  and  ^^et  not  sink,  for  the  water  entering  by  the 
fracture  will  be  confined  to  the  division  where  the  injury  occurs.  To  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  plan  in  European  or  American  merchantmen,  beside 
the  opposition  of  popular  prejudice  and  the  increased  expense,  an  objec* 
tion  miglit  arise  from  the  reduction  it  would  occasion  in  the  quantity  of 
freight,  and  the  increased  difficulty  of  stowing  bulky  aiticles.  It  remains 
to  be  considered  how  far  these  objections  ought  to  prevail  against  the 
greater  security  of  the  vessel,  crew  and  cargo.  At  any  rate,  such  objec> 
tions  do  not  apply  to  ships  of  war,  in  which  to  carry  very  heavy  burdens^ 
M  not  an  object  of  consideration.     Staunton's  Embassy,  vol.  ii,  136. 
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Om  Cho  hydraulic  worki  of  the  ancient  inhabiUnta  of  America :  Population  of  Anahnac— Ferocity  of  the 
laraden— Subject  of  ancient  liydraulic  worlis  interestinf— Aqueducts  of  tbe  Tolteca— -Ancient 
well*— Honeea  supplied  with  water  by  pipes— Palace  of  Motezuma— Perfection  of  Mexican 
ia  inetal«— Cortex — Marhet  in  ancient  Mexico— Hydraulic  works — Fountains  and  jets  d'oau — No- 
rta  aad  other  nBachines-4*alenqne :  its  aqueducts,  hieroglyphics,  Slc^ — ^Wells  in  ancient  and  modern 
Tff  n  Relica  of  former  afes,  and  traditions  of  the  Indians.  Hydraulic  works  of  the  Peruvians: 
CmCoom  ra.atittf  to  water— Humanity  of  the  early  Incas — Aqueducts  and  reservoirs — Resemblance  of 
Parwvian  and  Egyptian  customs— Garcilasso — Civilization  in  Peru  before  the  times  of  the  Incas— Giants 
— Welb— Stupendons  aqueducts,  and  other  monuments — Atabalipa— Pulleys— Cisterns  of  gold  and  sil- 
in  tbe  hooses  of  the  Incas— Temples  and  gardens  supplied  by  pipes — ^Temple  at  Cusco:  its  water 
and  atensil»— Embroidered  cloth — Manco  Capac 


It  has  been  a  subject  of  regret,  that  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
specific  information,  respecting  the  employment  of  machines  to  raise 
crater  on  the  American  continents,  previous  to  the  visit  of  Europeans  in 
the  15th  and  I6th  centuries.  And  yet  there  can,  we  think,  be  scarcely  a 
doubt,  that  in  those  countries  where  civilization  and  the  arts  had  made 
considerable  progress,  as  Peru,  Chili,  Guatimala,  and  Mexico,  such  ma- 
chines had  long  been  in  use.  Unfortunately,  accounts  of  those  countries 
by  early  European  writers,  contain  little  else  tha^i  details  of  the  success- 
ful villany  of  those  savage  adventurers,  v/ho,  under  the  cloak  of  religion, 
and  by  the  most  revolting  perfidy,  robbed  the  natives  of  their  indepen- 
dence, their  properly,  and  myriads  of  them  of  their  lives. 

It  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  great  population  of  ancient  Anahuac — 
che  progress  which  the  natives  had  made  in  the  arts — the  separation  of 
trades  and  professions — their  extensive  manufactures — the  splendor  of 
their  buildings — their  laws — the  rich  produce  of  their  highly  cultivated 
fields — the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  the  republics  of  Tlascala,  and  the 
oomparative  general  happiness.of  the  inhabitants;  with  the  utter  desola- 
tion brought  on  them  and  their  country  by  the  Spaniards — without  feeling 
emotions  of  unmitigated  indignation.  No  one  can  read  even  Solisj  the 
adFOcate  of  Cortez  and  the  palliator  of  his  conduct,  without  being  thrilled 
^th  horror  at  the  uniform  treachery,  cruelty,  and  blasphemy  of  that  man 
HiB  watchword  of  *  the  Holy  Ghost,'  while  slaughtering  the  natives  on  one 
occasion  like  sheep,  conveys  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  his  ferocity  and  in- 
difference to  their  sufferings,  and  of  the  disgusting  affectation  of  promoting 
Christianity,  under  which  he  pretended  to  act.  *  Religion,'  says  Solis,  *  was 
always  his  principal  care.'  The  Spaniards  affected  to  shudder  at  the  san- 
guinary gods  of  the  Mexicans,  which  required  human  sacrifices — while 
tkey  immolated  in  cold  blood,  hecatombs  of  the  natives  to  the  demons 
they  themselves  worshipped — viz.  avarice  and  dominion — until  the  land 
was  filled  with  slaughter,  and  whitened  with  the  bones  of  their  victims. 
It  is  said,  that  "  in  seventeen  year's,  they  destroyed  above  six  millions 
of  them."  No  romance  ever  equalled  in  horror  the  tragedies  per- 
formed by  Almagro,  Valdivia,  Cortez  and  Pizarro^and  yet  these  men 
have  been  held  up  as  examples  of  heroism,  and  our  youth  have  been 
taught  to  admire,  and  of  course  to  emulate  *  the  glory  of  Cortez.* 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  people,  who,  m  remote  times,  in- 
habited the  southern  continent  and  Mexico,  remains  of  some  of  whciM 
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works,  rival  in  magnitude  those  of  Egypt  and  India,  and  many  of 
them,  (the  roads  and  aqueducts  particularly,)  equalled  in  utility  the 
noblest  works  of  Greece  and  Rome — were  not  without  hydraidic  en- 
gines ;  and  had  descriptions  of  them  been  preserved,  they  would  have 
furnished  more  interesting,  and  perhaps  more  certain  data,  respecting  the 
peopling  of  America,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  Toltec  and  Astec  races, 
than  any  others  derived  from  the  useful  arts.  From  the  analogy  there  is 
between  some  of  the  arts,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  ancient  people  of 
Mexico  and  South  America,  and  those  of  Asia,  we  might  suppose  that  the 
swape,  bucket  and  windlass,  noria,  and  chain  of  pots,  and  perhaps  the 
chain  pump  were  known  to  them ;  but  of  this  we  have  met  with  no  direct 
proof  Were  the  fact  established,  that  they  were  in  possession  of  these 
machines,  it  would  greatly  tend  to  prove  their  Asiatic  origin  in  post- 
diluvian times  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  lacking  these,  they  had  others 
peculiar  to  themselves,  such  a  fact  would  be  one  of  the  most  interestiog 
circumstances  connected  with  the  early  history  of  these  continents ;  and 
might  be  adduced  to  sustain  the  hypothesis  of  those  who  consider  this 
hemisphere  as  having  been  uninterruptedly  occupied  by  man,  from  times 
anterior  to  Noah's  flood ;  and  consequently  many  of  me  machines,  arts, 
and  productions  of  the  inhabitants  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  Toltecs,  we  are  informed,  mtroduced  the  cultivation  of  maize  and 
cotton  ;  they  built  cities,  made  roads,  and  constructed  those  great  pyramids 
which  are  yet  admired ;  and  of  which  the  faces  are  very  accurately  laid 
out ;  they  could  fbund  metals,  and  cut  the  hardest  stone — ^they  knew  the 
use  of  hieroglyphical  painting,  and  they  had  a  solar  year,  more  perfect 
than  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  '*  Few  nations  (says  Humboldt) 
moved  such  great  masses  as  were  moved  by  the  Mexicans,"  proofs  of 
which  are  still  found  among  the  ruins  of  their  temples.  The  calender 
stone,  and  the  sacrifice  stone,  in  the  great  square  at  Mexico,  containing 
282  and  353  cubic  feet ;  a  carved  stone  dug  up,  which  was  upwards  of 
:if2feet  in  length,  19  feet  in  breadth,  and  about  10  deep — are  examples;  and 
the  colossal  statue  of  the  Gt>ddess  Tvoyaomiqui,  is  another.*  And  what  is 
more  to  our  purpose,  remains  of  aqueducts,  of  surprising  magnitude  and 
workmanship,  are  found  throughout  Chili,  Mexico,  and  Peru. 

Nor  had  these  arts  been  lost  at  the  period  of  the  Spanish  invasion.  At 
that  time,  agriculture,  artificial  irrigation,  and  many  other  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  especially  those  which  relate  to  the  metals,  appear  to  have  been  in 
a  more  advanced  stale,  than  they  have  ever  been  in  Spain,  during  any 
subsequent  {nriod.  Whon  Grijalva  and  his  companions  landed  in  Yucft> 
tan,  (in  lolS)  they  were  astonished  at  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  edifices — as  well  as  at  the  ornaments,  &c.  in  gold,  which  the 
natives  possessed,  the  value  of  the  workmanship  often  *  exceeding  that  cf 
the  metal. ^     Tlascala,  (says  Solis,)  was  at  that  period,  **  a  very  populous 

citv  ;*'  tlio  lionsos  were  built  of  stone  and  brick,  their  roofs  were  flat  and 

•  

surroundod  with  iralleries.  The  Tlascalans,  savs  Herrera,  had  baths,  bow- 
ers,  SiTid  fottN f 411  njt^  and  whenever  a  new  house  was  finished,  they  had  feasts 
and  dancinij,  <Scc.  like  the  house  tcarming  o£  old  in"  Europe.  Every  house 
in  ZenipoaUi  had  a  garden  icith  irtifer.  Ancient  irells  are  still  in  use  in 
Mexico,  s(nue  o{  which  are  two  and  three  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Water 
is  drawn  tVom  them  to  irrigfate  the  soil.* 

The  city  of  CMiolula  was  located  in  a  delightful  plain ;  it  contained 
20,000  inhabitants,  and  the  number  in  its  suburbs  was  greater.      The 

•  Clavi«^*ro  sii\s,  oolmitn^  of  sion«»  of  one  piece.  SO  feel  lon^.  and  20  feet  in  circom- 
ference.  were  iviunt  in  hin  tiuie.  in  the  edidces  of  Mictlan.     Mexico,  Vol  i.  A20. 
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Spaniards  compared  it  to  Valladolid  for  its  beauty  and  magnificence. 
It  was  a  great  emporium  of  merchandise.  Strangers  from  distant  parts  of 
the  continent  flocked  to  it.  Solis  says,  the  streets  were  wide  and  well  laid 
oat;  the  buildings  larger  and  of  better  architecture  than  those  of  Tlascala, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  principally  merchants  and  mechanics.  Cortez 
himself,  after  entering  this  city,  tkus  speaks  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Charles  V. 
•*  The  inhabitants  are  better  clothed  than  any  we  have  hitherto  seen.  Peo- 
ple in  easy  circumstances  wear  cloaks  above  their  dress ;  these  cloaks 
wSer  from  those  of  Africa,  for  they  have  pockets,  though  the  cut,  cloth 
and  fringes  are  the  same.  The  environs  of  the  city  are  very  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.  Almost  (dl  the  fields  may  be  watered ;  and  the  city  is 
WMch  more  beautiful  than  all  those  in  Spain  ;  for  it  is  well  fortified,  and 
built  on  level  ground.  I  can  assure  your  highness,  that  from  the  top  of  a 
mosque  (temple)  I  reckoned  more  than  four  hundred  towers,  all  of  mosques. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  so  CTeat  that  there  is  not  an  inch  of  ground 
oncultivated."  When  the  Spaniards  reached  Tezcuco,  they  found  it  as 
laree  again  as  Seville.  It  rivalled  in  grandeur  and  extent  Mexico  itself, 
ina  was  of  a  much  more  ancient  date  than  that  capital.  Herrera  says, 
the  streets  were  very  regular,  and  thdit  Jresh  wafer  was  brought  in  pipes 
from  the  mountains  to  every  house.  The  principal  front  of  the  buildings 
extended  on  the  borders  of  a  spacious  lake,  where  the  causeway  that  led 
to  Mexico  began.  It  was  from  this  causeway,  which  was  built  of  stone 
and  lime,  that  the  Spaniards  Brst  beheld  the  distant  capital,  with  its  towers 
•nd  pinnacles  in  the  midst  of  the  lake ;  and  on  the  8th  November,  1519, 
Cortez  and  his  myrmidons  entered  that  city,  which  then  contained  a  great- 
er population  than  New- York  does  at  present ;  for  it  had  between  three 
ud  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

When  the  Spaniards  entered  the  gates,  through  a  bulwark  of  stone 
•apported  by  castles,  they  beheld  a  spacious  street  with  houses  uniformly 
Inult,  and  the  windows  and  battlements  filled   with  spectators.     They 
were  received  into  one  of  Motezuma*s  houses,  which  had  been  built  by 
bis  father.    This  building,  Solis  remarks,  vied  in  extent,  witli  the  principal 
palaces  of  emperors  in  Europe ;  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  fortress, 
with  thick  stone  walls  and  towers  upon  the  flanks.     The  streets  of  the  city 
were  straight,  as  if  drawn  by  a  line  ;  and  the  public  buildings,  and  houses 
of  the  nobdity,  which  made  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  city,  were  of  stone 
tod  well   built.     The  palace  of  Motezuma  was  so  large  a  pile  that  it 
opened  with  thirty  gates  into  as  many  different  streets.     The  principal 
front  took  up  one  entire  side  of  a  spacious  parade,  and  was  of  black,  red 
•nd  white  jasper,  well  polished.     Over  the  gates  were  the  arms  or  sym- 
bolical figures  of  Motezuma  or  his  predecessors,  viz.  a  griffin,  being  half 
ID  eagle  and  half  a  lion  ;  the  wings  extended  and  holding  a  tiger  in  its 
talons.     The  roofs  of  the  buildings  were  of  cypress,  cedar,  and  other 
odoriferous  woods,   and  were   ornamented  with   carvings  of   "  different 
Miages  and  relievos."     But  without  referring  to  the  splendor  of  this  un- 
fortunate monarch's  court,  his  luxurious  mode  of  living,  his  treasures,  the 
chair  of  burnished  gold  in  which  he  was  carried  to  meet  Cortez,  the  jew- 
els of  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  that  adorned  his  person  and  those 
of  his  attendants,  and  the  **  shoes  of  hammered  gold,"  that  were  bound  to 
bis  feet  and  legs  with  straps,  like  the  Roman  military  sandals  ;  it  will  be 
lofficient  to  notice  the  market  of  the  city  for  the  sale  of  merchandise,  in 
order  to  realize  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  the  arts  among  the 
Hexicans.     Nothing  excited  the   surprise  of  the   Spaniards  so   much   as 
4is  market — both  as  regarded  the  quantity,  variety,  and  quality  of  the 
goods  sold,  and  the  order  which  prevailed. 
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The  Mexican  ^'orks  of  gold  and  silver,  sent  by  Cortes  to  Charles  V, 
says  Clavigero,  **  filled  the  goldsmiths  of  Europe  with  astonishment." 
**  Some  of  Uiem  were  inimitable."  Among  others,  there  werejiskes  having 
scales  alternately  of  gold  and  silver — a  parrot  with  moveable  head^  tongme^ 
and  wing* — an  ape  with  moveable  head  and  feet,  and  having  a  spindle 
in  its  hand,  in  the  attitude  of  spinning.     Vol.  i,  413. 

Cortez,  in  a  letter  to  Charles  V.  dated  October  1520,  says,  "  the  market 
place  is  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Seville  and  surrounded  with  an  immense 
portico,  under  which  are  exposed  for  sale  all  sorts  of  merchandise,  eata- 
bles, ornaments  made  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  pewter,  precious  stones,  bones, 
shells,  and  feathers  ;  delft  ware,  leather,  and  spun  cotton.  We  find  hewn 
stone,  tiles,  and  timber  fit  for  building.  There  are  lanes  for  game,  others 
for  roots  and  garden  fruits.  There  are  houses  where  barbers  shave  the 
head,  (with  razors  made  of  obsidian,)  and  tliere  are  houses  resembling  our 
apothecary  shops,  where  prepared  medicines,  unguents,  and  plasters  are 
sold.  The  market  abounds  with  so  many  things,  that  I  am  unable  to  name 
them  all  to  your  highness.  To  avoid  confusion,  every  species  of  mer^ 
chandise  is  sold  in  a  separate  lane.  Every  thing  is  sold  by  the  yard,  (by 
measure)  but  nothing  has  hitherto  been  seen  to  be  weighed  in  the  market 
In  the  midst  of  the  great  square,  is  a  house,  which  I  shall  call  Vtmdfnda 
in  which  ten  or  twelve  persons  sit  constantly  for  determining  any  disputes 
which  may  arise  respecting  the  sale  of  goods.  There  are  other  persons 
who  mix  continually  with  the  crowd,  to  see  that  a  just  price  is  asked 
We  have  seen  them  break  the  false  measures,  which  they  had  seized  froir 
the  merchants." 

Solis  has  recorded  some  facts,  which  are  too  interesting  to  mechanics  to 
be  omitted.  "  There  were  rows  of  silversmiths,  who  sold  je^^'els  and 
chains  of  extraordinary  fashion  ;•  several  figures  of  beasts  in  gold  and 
silver,  wrought  with  so  much  art,  as  raised  the  wonder  of  our  artificers ; 
particularly  some  skillets  with  moving  handles,  that  icere  w  cast;  besides 
other  works  of  the  same  kind,  with  mouldings  and  relievos,  without  any 
signs  of  a  hammer  or  graver."  Hcrrera,  speaking  of  these,  observes, 
"  some  things  were  cast,  and  others  wrought  with  stones,  to  such  perfec- 
tion, that  many  of  them  have  surpnsed  the  ablest  goldsmiths  in  Spain,  for 
tliey  could  never  conceive  how  they  had  been  made  ;  there  being  no  sign 
of  a  hammer,  or  an  engra\-er,  or  any  other  instrument  used  by  them." 
They  brought  to  the  fair,  (continues  Polls)  all  the  different  sorts  of  cloth, 
made  throughout  this  vast  empire,  of  cotton  and  rabbits'  fur,  which  the 
women  of  tliis  country,  enemies  to  idleness,  spun  extremely  fine,  being  very 
dexterous  in  this  manufacture.  They  had  also  drinking  cups  exquisitely 
made  of  the  finest  earth,  different  in  color,  and  even  in  smell ;  and  of  this 
kind,  thev  had  all  sorts  of  vessels,  necessary  either  for  the  service  and  or- 
nament  of  a  house. 


•  These,  which  were  worn  round  the  neck,  w  ere  donbtless  similar  to  thow  known  at 
PamanM  dUtiis;  which  certainly  are  extraordinar)'  (ipecimem  of  workmansihip.  They 
may  sometimes  l>e  met  with  at  our  jewellers,  who  buy  Uiem  for  tlie  parity  of  the  gold. 
It  M  Mid  that  the  mode  of  making  them  has  ue\  er  been  discovered,  aud  that  the 
secret  is  still  preser\'ed  anioni;  the  Indians  of  Panama.  We  have  examin«d  one  whidi 
came  from  Canliapena.  the  len/sth  of  which,  had  it  been  cut,  was  eight  feet  two  inches ; 
its  section,  which  was  hexafronal,  did  not  exceed  one  twenlielli  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  WM  fonued  of  one  or  more  tine  wires,  \\  hich  seemed  to  ha\  e  been  woven  or  interlaced 
like  Uie  platting  of  a  x^hip  handle.  Whon  a  single  iliread  was  examined  by  a  micro* 
ncope,  it  was  found  to  be  comi>osed  of  sex  er.il  smaller  wires,  which  separate,  were  scarce- 
ly ^lerreptiblf  to  our  unaidtMi  vision.  The  weight  of  the  chain  was  eleven  penny- 
weighu,  and  it  appeared  to  l>e  as  flexible  as  a  piece  of  twine,  certainly  far  more  so 
than  any  chain  formed  of  links.  No  end  of  a  wire  could  be  dotecled,  and  not  a  parfielf 
of  solder  was  used. 
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No  one  ca/i  doubt,  tnat  a  people,  thus  far  advaDced  in  civilization 
and  the  usefal  arts,  were  in  possession  of  machines  of  some  kind  or 
other  for  raising  w&^er.  Indeed  the  location  and  great  population  of 
some  of  their  cities  required  a  familiar  knowledge  of  hydraulic  opera- 
tions to  supply  them  with  water;  and  hence  it  would  seem  as  if  they  had 
cultivated  this  department  of  the  arts  equally  with  others,  for  some  of 
their  aqueducts  would  have  done  honor  to  Greece  and  Rome.  Nearly  all 
the  ancient  cities  of  Mexico  were  supplied  by  them.  We  have  already 
remarked  that  Tlascala  was  furnished  with  abundance  of  baths  and  foun- 
tains— that  every  house  in  Zempoala  had  water-— that  Tezcuco  had 
an  aqueduct,  from  which  every  dwelling  was  supplied  hy  a  pipe,  as 
in  modern  cities;  dnd  we  may  add,  Iztaclapa,  which  contained  about  ten 
thousand  houses,  had  its  aqueduct  that  conveyed  water  from  the  neighbor- 
ing mountains^  and  led  it  through  a  great  number  of  well  cultivated  gar- 
dens. In  the  city  of  Mexico,  there  were  several  aqueducts.  That  of  Cha- 
ptJtcper.  was  the  work  of  Motezuma,  and  also  the  vast  stone  reservoir 
connected  with  it.  When  the  Spaniards  besieged  the  city  they  destroyed 
this  aqueduct.  Cortez  in  his  first  letter  to  Charles  V.  mentions  the  spring 
of  Amilco,  near  Churubusco,  of  which  the  waters  were  conveyed  to  the 
city  *•  in  two  large  pipes,  well  moulded  and  as  hard  as  stone,  but  the  wa- 
ter never  ran  in  more  than  one  of  them  at  the  same  time."  We  still  per- 
ceive, says  Humboldt,  the  remains  of  this  great  a^^ueduct,  which  was  con- 
structed with  double  pipes,  one  of  which  received  the  water,  while  they 
were  employed  in  cleansing  the  other ;  but  this  aquedw^ct,  he  says,  was  in- 
ferior to  the  one  at  Tezcuco  :  of  it,  he  observes,  "  we  still  admire  the 
traces  of  a  great  mound,  which  was  constructed  to  hcighwn  the  level  of 
the  water."  The  gardens  of  Motezuma  were  also  adorned  and  nourish- 
ed with  streams  ^vAfovittainSy  and  appear  to  have  rivalled  those  of  Asiatic 
monarchs  in  splendor.  And  among  the  hieroglyphical  ornaments  of  the 
pyramid  of  Xochicalco,  are  heads  of  crocodiles  spouting  taater,  x  proof 
that  ancient  Americans  were  acquainted  with  that  property  of  liquids 
by  which  they  find  their  level ;  and  applied  it  not  merely  to  fountains 
^ndjcts  d^eau,  but  to  convey  water  through  pipes  to  their  dwellings. 

We  cannot  reflect  on  the  progress  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  t>f 
Mexico  had  made  in  the  arts,  and  the  magnitude  and  excellence  of  some 
of  their  hydraulic  works,  without  regretting  that  no  particular  accounts  of 
their  devices  for  raising  water  have  been  preserved.  Of  one  thing  how* 
ever,  we  may  be  sure,  that  no  people  ever  constructed  such  works  as  they 
did,  for  the  irrigation  of  land,  and  the  supply  of  cities,  who  had  not  pre 
viously  experienced  the  inefficiency  of  machines  for  those  purposes  ;  noi 
could  their  agriculture  have  been  carried  to  the  extent  it  was,  without  the 
aid  of  them  in  times  of  drought. 

*'  The  machines  called  norias  (says  Humboldt)  are  essential  to  Mexicai 
agriculture.'*  Does  it  not  follow  then  that  these,  or  others  for  the  same 
purpose,  were  equally  essential,  before  the  conquest,  when  the  population 
of  the  country  was  so  much  greater,  and  agriculture  more  extensively 
pnctiscd  1  There  is  no  doubt,  he  observes,  that  all  the  country  from  tho 
river  Papaloapan  "  was  better  inhabited  and  better  cultivated  than  it  now 
is."  The  swape  (guimbelelte)  is  quite  common  in  Mexico.  It  is  there 
used  as  in  this  country  for  raising  water  from  wells  of  moderate  depth.  A 
iriend  just  returned  from  a  tour  in  Texas,  informs  us,  that  among  the 
Coofhattie  tribe  of  Indians  on  the  Trinity  river,  and  in  all  the  settlements, 
whether  Indian,  Creole,  or  modem  Mexican  ;  in  populous  villages  or  at 


•New  Spain,  tramlaled  bj  Blaek,  Vol.  ii,  458. 
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solitary  wigwams,  the  '  well  pole'  or  swape  is  anncst  always  to  be  seen. 
In  wells  of  considerable  depth,  the  pulley  and  double  chain  with  two 
buckets  are  adopted  ;  and  the  chain  of  pots  and  noria  are  extensively  used 
in  raising  water  for  irrigation,  being  moved,  as  in  Spain,  by  oxen  or  moles. 
As  these  are  the  only  devices  for  raising  water  that  are  now  in  use,  ex- 
cept the  common  pump  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  the  ordinary  mode 
of  dravnng  it  from  mines,  by  buckets  worked  by  animals,  the  question  oc- 
curs, were  they  or  any  of  them  in  use  previous  to  the  conquest  1  The 
pump  excepted,  we  should  suppose  they  were  ;  but  as  before  remarked, 
we  have  no  direct  evidence  to  establish  the  fact.  As  the  Mexicans  were 
collected  in  villages  and  accustomed  to  cultivate  the  soil,  at  least  400  year? 
before  the  conquest,  and  subsequent  to  that  event,  the  great  mass  of  the 
farmers  have  been  and  are  Indians,  who  adhere  with  '*  extraordinary  ob- 
stinacy" to  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that 
they  (like  the  agricultural  classes  of  all  other  countries)  would  retain  some 
of  the  old  modes  of  raising  water ;  but  as  those  above  named  are  said  to  be 
the  only  ones  practised,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  at  least  were 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  old. 

Palenque  is  about  thirty  miles  from  Tobasco.  It  is  surrounded  by 
dense  forests,  and  overgrown  with  the  vegetation  of  past  ages.  Of  ita 
founders  and  inhabitants  nothing  is  known,  nor  yet  of  the  period  when 
they  flourished.  The  remains  of  this  city  have  been  traced  over  an  ex- 
tent of  twenty-four  miles,  and  consist  of  massive  edifices,  of  a  novel  and 
very  chaste  style  of  architecture.  These  are  accurately  laid  out  to  the 
four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  and  are  built  of  hewn  stone.  There 
are  temples,  palaces,  and  tombs  ornamented  with  the  richest  sculptures 
and  has  reliefs,  extensive  excavations,  subterranean  passages,  bridges, 
dikes,  AQUEDUCTS,  &c.  all  indicative  of  a  powerful  and  highly  civilized 
people.  Dupaix  and  his  companions,  who  were  sent  out  in  1805  by 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  to  examine  and  report  on  these  buildings,  afler 
three  weeks  intense  labor  in  cutting  down  trees  which  grew  over  them, 
were  enabled  to  examine  fifteen  edifices,  which  elicited  tneir  wonder  and 
admiration.  Mr.  Waldeck,  a  late  traveler,  who  has  spent  several  years 
in  examining  and  collectmg  evidences  of  early  American  civilization,  cut 
down  a  tree,  (that  was  growing  over  an  ancient  building  at  Palenque)  the 
concentric  circles  in  a  section  of  which,  indicated  a  growth  of  973  years  * 
But  how  many  centuries  had  elapsed  from  the  ruin  and  desertion  of  the 
city,  and  for  the  accumulation  of  soil  over  it,  ere  this  tree  took  root,  can 
only  be  conjectured.  The  sculptures  on  the  walls  are  surprisingly  per- 
fect, and  among  them  are  hieroglyphics  which  are  supposed  to  have  pho- 
netic power.  Men  and  women  are  represented  clothed  in  figured  gar- 
ments, indicating  the  manufacture  of  flowered  stufls  ;  and  various  relics 
which  have  been  disinterred,  as  toys,  vessels,  ornaments  of  dress,  &c. 
prove  considerable  progress  in  other  branches  of  the  useful  arts.  But  ex* 
tensive  as  these  ruins  are,  and  pregnant  with  information  of  thrilling  in- 
terest, Palenque  is  like  Mitla,  the  j>artner  of  its  glory  and  of  its  degrada- 
tion, a  *  citv  of  the  dead.*  Not  a  voice  is  heard  in  it,  or  aroimd  it,  but  the 
hissing  of  serpents,  the  buzzing  of  insects,  the  gibbering  of  monkeys,  and 
the  screeching  of  wild  birds. 

There  is  one  circumstance  respecting  the  ancient  cities  and  people  of 
Yucatan  which  relates  to  our  subject,  that  is  deserving  of  attention.  It  is 
this — from  the  geographical  position  and  physical  features  of  the  country, 
WELLS  have  always  been  of  primary  importance.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  the  inhabitants  have  no  other  resource  for  fresh  water; 
and  this  must  necessarily  have  been  the  case,  ever  since  the  present  or« 
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nnizadon  of  these  continents  took  place.  In  those  remote  a^es,  then, 
auring  which  the  country  was  occupied  by  a  numerous  and  civihzed  peo- 
ple, wells  must  have  been  very  common  ;  and  as  they  are  not,  like  struc- 
tures erected  on  the  surface,  subject  to  decay,  or  obnoxious  to  destruction, 
the  discovery  and  examination  of  some  of  them  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 
Who  can  tell  what  stores  of  treasure  are  buried  in  them ;  what  specimens  of 
mrt ;  what  means  for  tracing  the  history,  and  also  the  revolutions,  through 
which  the  ancient  people  of  America  have  passed ;  their  origin,  progress, 
and  disappearance  1  If  Palenque  and  its  sister  cities  were  destroyed  by 
war,  then  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  inhabitants  would  have  recourse  to 
wells  for  the  secretion  of  their  treasures,  both  public  and  private ;  a  prac- 
tice that  has  been  followed  in  all  ages  and  by  all  people. 

Relics  of  former  ages,  which  have  been  tound  (more  or  less  numerous) 
over  both  continents,  incontestibly  prove  that  civilized  people  flourished 
here  in  former  ages ;  and  that  they  and  their  progeny  have  disappeared, 
as  if  by  some  general  and  sudden  calamity  they  had  been  swept  off  the 
•ta^e  of  life,  to  a  man.  It  would  seem  too,  as  if  a  long  period  of  deathlike 
stillness  had  succeeded,  (like  that  after  the  deluge)  so  that  all  knowledge 
of  them  had  perished,  when  another  race  appeared  and  took  possession 
of  the  soil.  These  were  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Indians,  who,  in 
their  turn  are  rapidly  becoming  extinct,  without  our  being  able  to  tell  who 
they  were,  whence  they  came,  or  token  they  first  made  their  appearance. 
We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  their  tradition  respecting  the  great  Megalonyx 
and  Mastodon  of  the  western  prairies,  having  been  contemporary  with  their 
forefathers,  since  the  discovery  of  the  bones  of  these  animals  corroborate  in 
•ome  deeree  the  truth  of  it.  Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  their  ac- 
counts of  the  voracious  and  enormous  Piasd,  *  the  bird  that  devours  men/ 
is  fabulous ;  a  figure  of  which  is  cut  on  the  face  of  a  smooth  and  perpen- 
dicular rock,  at  an  elevation  which  no  human  art  can  now  reach ;  near  the 
mouth  of  a  small  stream,  named  the  Pias^,  which  enters  the  Mississippi 
between  Alton  and  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  See  Family  Mag.  1837, 
VoL  iv,  101. 


ON  THE  HTDRAULIC  AND  OTHER  WORKS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  PERUYIANB. 

Molina,  in  his  *  Natural  and  civil  History  of  Chili,*  observes  that  previous 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  the  natives  practised  artificial  irrigation,  by 
conveying  water  from  the  higher  grounds  in  canals  to  their  fields.    Herrera 
fays,  many  of  the  vales  were  exceedingly  populous  and   well  cultivated, 
'having  trenches  of  water.*     The  Peruvians  carried  the  system  to  a  great 
extent.   "  How  must  we  admire  (says  Humboldt)  the  industry  and  activity 
displayed  by  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  in  the  irrigation  of  arid 
lands  !     In  the  maritime   parts  of  Peru,  I  have  seen  the  remains  of  walls, 
ilong  which  water  was  conducted  for  a  space  of  from  5  to  6000   metres, 
from  die  foot  of  the  Codilleras  to  the  coast.     The  conquerors  of  the  16th 
century  destroyed   these  aqueducts,  and  that   part  of  Peru  has  become 
Eke  Persia,  a  desart,  destitute  of  vegetation.     Such  is  the  civilization  car- 
ried by  the  Europeans  among  a  people,  whom   they  are   pleased   to   call 
barbarous."*     These  people  had   laws  for  the    protection  of  water,  very 
timilar  to  those  of  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt,  and  all  the  older  nations  ;  for 
those  who  conveyed  water  from  the  canals  to  their  own  land  before  their 
torn,  we-e  liable  to  arbitrary  punishment.     Several  of  the  ancient  Amer 
ican  customs  respecting  water,  were  identical  with  those   of  the  oldest 
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nations.  Tbev  buried  vcasels  of  water  with  tlie  dead.*  The  Mexicast 
worshipped  it.^  The  Peruvians  sacrificed  to  rivers  and  Sbuntains.*  The 
Mexicans  had  TUdoc  their  god  of  water.*  Holy  water  was  kept  in  theif 
temples.*  They  practised  divination  by  water.'  The  Peruvians  drew 
their  drinking  water  from  deep  wells,'  and  for  irrigalion  m  times  of 
drought,  they  drew  k  from  pools,  and  lakes,  and  rivers. 

The  annals  of  the  world  do  not  furnish  brighter  examples  of  national 
benevolence,  than  the  early  history  of  Peru.  The  wars  of  the  meat 
were  neither  designed  nor  carried  on,  to  gratify  ambition  or  the  lust  of  eooh 
quest,  but  to  extend  to  the  brutalized  people  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded, the  advantages  of  civilized  life ;  to  introduce  agriculture  and  aU 
its  attending  blessings,  among  hordes  of  savages,  that  were  sunk  in  the 
lowest  <lepth8  of  bestiality.  But  that  which  sheds  a  peculiar  glory  over 
the  ancient  Peruvians,  was  their  systematic  and  persevering  efforts  to 
achieve  their  conquests  without  the  effusion  of  blood.  In  reading  their 
history,  the  mind  is  not  only  relieved  from  those  horrible  details  of  car- 
nage that  constitutes  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  historic  pages  of  other  nar 
tions,  but  the  most  agreeable  emotions  are  excited  by  tne  benevolent  and 
generally  successful  endeavors  of  this  f>eople,  to  overcome  their  foes  by 
reason— by  exhibiting  to  them  the  advantages  of  regulated  society,  and  by 
invitations  to  embrace  them.  This  policy  was  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
junctions of  their  first  king,  whose  precepts  they  greatly  reverenced.  He 
taught  them  to  overcome  their  enemies  "  by  love — ^by  the  force  o/*  hemt' 
fits,**  and  hence  we  find  that  when  they  were  successful,  they  neithtf 
robbed  the  inhabitants  of  their  land,  their  liberty,  nor  their  lives  but  used 
their  influence  and  superior  knowledge  to  ameliorate  their  condition.  And 
when  these  efforts  failed,  and  active  warfare  was  the  only  resource,  they, 
conscious  of  the  wickedness  of  conquering  men  by  their  destruction^ 
and  that  those  could  never  be  good  subjects  who  *  obeyed  from  fear/ 
uniformly  besieged  them,  till  the  latter  became  convinced  of  their  own  inn- 
billty  to  resist,  and  of  the  policy  of  acceding  to  the  terms  of  their  pow- 
erful invaders. 

In  this  manner  the  *  children  of  the  sun*  extended  their  conquests  over 
a  large  part  of  the  southern  continent ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  were 
provinces  more  loyal,  or  a  people  more  attached  to  their  institutions  and 
to  their  princes  ;  nor  was  there  ever  a  people  more  humane.  The  con- 
duct of  some  of  the  incas,  when  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  in  endur- 
ing the  taunts  and  scoffs  of  their  ignorant  and  imbecile  foea  with  philo- 
sophic forbearance,  is  truly  admirable,  and  might  be  contrasted  with  that  of 
christian  warriors  ;  but  then  their  object  was  not  to  acquire  fame  by  the 
destruction  of  their  species,  but  to  benefit  them,  even  at  the  risk  of  their 
reputation.  If  ever  offensive  wars  were  justifiable,  those  of  the  early 
incas  certainly  were,  since  their  object  was  the  extension  of  human  hap- 
j)incs3.  and  which  they  carried  on  in  a  corresponding  spirit  of  humam^. 
In  neither  sacred  nor  profane  history  can  such  examples  be  found. 

Agriculture  was  the  first  object  to  which  their  attention  was  directed ; 
hence  we  find  engineers  and  other  artists  immediately  sent  into  the  subdued 
countries,  or  rather,  among  their  new  friends,  to  introduce  the  arts  of 
ploughing  and  cultivating  the  soil,  &c.  And  as  large  tracts  of  land  were 
destitute  of  vegetation  for  want  of  water,  mention  is  constantly  made  of 
AQUEDUCTS  and  RESERVOIRS  among  the  earliest  of  works  undertaken.  In 
some  districts,  rain  was,  and  still  is,  unknown.     "  For  the  space  of  seven 
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hnadrcd  leagaes  along  the  coast  (says  Garcilasso)  it  did  never  rain.** 
Contrivances  to  obtain  and  distribute  water,  were  therefore,  with  the  in- 
CM  as  with  the  early  kings  of  Egypt,  the  most  important  and  constant  ob- 
jects of  their  care.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Egyptians  were  more 
assiduous  in  this  kipd  of  labor  than  the  people  of  Peru.  Examples  are 
mentioned  of  the  latter  having  conveyed  small  streams  through  a  space 
of  sixty  mile^,  to  irrigate  a  few  acres  of  land. 

There  are  several  points  of  resemblance  between  these  two  people ; 
•ome  of  which  are  to  be  attributed  to  both  countries  being,  in  a  great 
measure,  destitute  of  rain.  The  first  inca,  like  Osiris,  taught  the  inhabi- 
tants to  cultivate  the  land ;  to  construct  reservoirs  and  aqueducts;  to  make 
ploughs,  harrows,  and  shoes  for  their  own  feet — such  shoes,  says  Garci- 
lasso, '  as  they  now  wear.'  The  wife  of  Manco  Capac,  like  Isis,  taught 
the  women  to  spin,  to  weave,  and  to  make  t^eir  own  garments.  Some 
of  their  fables,  too,  resemble  those  of  the  Egyptians  respecting  Isis.  Ac- 
cording to  one,  "  the  maker  of  all  things  placed  in  heaven  a  virgin,  the 
daughter  of  a  king,  holding  a  Imcket  of  water  in  her  hand,  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  earth.''  Both  people  erected  stupendous  structures  and  sta- 
tues of  cut  and  polished  stone,  which  they  wrought  without  iron ;  both 
shaved  the  head,  and  both  embalmed  the  dead. 

As  we  have  no  where  met  with  any  distinct  notice  of,  or  even  allusion 
to,  any  Peruvian  machine  for  raising  water,  we  insert  some  notices  of  their 
wells  and  aqueducts,  &c.  from  Garcilasso's  "  Royal  Commentaries  of 
Pcj^."  The  reader  can  then  judge,  whether  a  people  who  devised  and 
constructed  hydraulic  works  of  immense  magnitude  for  the  distribution 
of  water,  were  without  some  machines  for  raising  it ;  and  especially, 
when,  at  certain  seasons,  they  obtained  it  from  deep  wells.  The  inca 
Oarcilasso  de  la  Vcga^  was  a  native  of  Cusco.  His  mother  was  a  Pcru- 
Tian  princess ;  but  his  father,  whose  name  he  bore,  was  one  of  the  Spanish 
conquerors.  He  was  born  (he  informs  us)  eight  years  after  the  Spaniards 
became  masters  of  the  country,  i.  e.  in  the  year  1539,  and  was  educated  . 
by  his  mother  and  her  relatives,  in  the  Indian  manner,  till  he  was  twenty 
years  old.  In  1560  he  was  sent  to  Spain,  where  he  wrote  his  Commen- 
taries. These  were  translated  into  English  by  Sir  Paul  Ricaut,  and  pub- 
lished in  one  volume,  folio,  London,  1688. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Peru,  Chili,  and  other  parts  of  the 
southern  continent,  were  inhabited  by  a  refined,  or  partially  refined  peo- 
ple, centuries  before  the  time  of  Manco  Capac,  the  ftrst  inca;  and  that  a 
long^  period  of  barbarism  had  intervened,  induced,  perhaps,  by  revolutions 
similar  to  those  which,  in  the  old  world,  swept  all  the  once  celebrated 
nations  of  antiquity  into  oblivion.  The  ancient  Peruvians  had  a  tradition 
respecting  the  arrival  of  giants,  who  located  themselves  on  the  coast,  and 
who  dug  WELLS  of  immense  depth  through  the  solid  rock  ;  which  wells, 
as  well  as  cisterns,  still  remain.  When  Mayta  Capac,  the  fourth  inca, 
reduced  the  province  of  Tiahuanacu,  he  found  colossal  pyramids  and  other 
structures,  with  gigantic  statues,  of  whose  authors  or  uses,  says  Garcilasso, 
•*  no  man  can  conjecture."  The  ruins  of  these  are  still  extant,  in  «ne  of 
die  districts  of  Buenos  Ay  res.  In  the  same  province,  the  writer  just 
named  mentions  a  monolithic  temple,  which,  from  the  description,  equals 
any  of  those  of  Egypt.  These  ancient  buildings  were  supposed  by  the 
Peruvians  to  have  furnished  models  for  the  Temple,  Palace,  and  Fortress 
at  Cusco,  which  the  ftrst  incas  erected.  Acosta,  in  examining  some  of 
these  buildings  in  Tiahuanacu,  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  they 
could  have  been  erected ;  so  large,  well  cut,  and  closely  jointed  were  the 
stones.     '*  I  measured  one  myself,  (he  observes)  which  was  thirty  feet  ir 
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length,  eighteen  in  breadth,  and  six  feet  in  thickness  ;^  and  in  the  For^ 
tress  of  Cusco  were  stones,  he  says,  much  larger.  But  what  adds  to  oar 
surprise,  many  of  these  stones  were  taken  from  quarries  at  from  five  to 
fifteen  leagues  distance  from  the  buildings. 

There  is  much  uncertainty  respecting  Manco  Capac.  Who  he  was, 
and  from  what  country  he  came,  are  equally  unknown.  According  to 
their  Quippv^  or  historical  cords,  and  the  opinion  of  the  inca  who  was  uncle 
to  Garcilasso,  and  who  communicated  to  the  latter  all  the  knowledge  of 
their  ancestors  then  extant,  he  made  his  appearance  in  Pern  about  400 
^cars  before  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  said  he  was  whiter  thao 
the  natives,  and  was  clothed  in  flowing  garments.  Awed  by  his  presence, 
they  received  him  as  a  divinity,  became  subject  to  his  laws,  and  practised 
the  arts  he  introduced.  He  founded  Cusco,  and  extended  his  influence 
to  all  the  nations  around.  He  taught  them  agriculture  and  many  useful 
arts,  especially  that  of  irrigating  land.  His  son  succeeded  him,  and  with- 
out violence  greatly  extended  the  limits  of  the  kingdom ;  prevailing  with 
the  natives,  it  is  said,  by  a  peaceable  and  gentle  manne  *,  *'  to  plough,  and 
manure,  and  cultivate  the  soil."  His  successors  pursued  the  same  mode, 
and  with  the  same  success.  The  fifth  inca,  we  are  informed,  constructed 
aqueducts,  bridges  and  roads  in  all  the  countries  he  subdued.  When  the 
sixth  inca  acquired  a  new  province,  he  ordered  the  lands  to  be  "  dressed 
and  manured  ;"  the  fens  to  be  drained,  "  for  in  that  art  [draining]  they 
were  excellent,  as  is  apparent  by  their  works,  which  remain  to  this  day : 
and  also  they  were  [then]  very  ingenious  in  making  o^^waZim:^  for  carrying 
water  into  dry  and  scorched  lands,  such  as  the  greatest  part  of  that  coun- 
try is  :  they  always  made  contrivances  and  inventicfu  to  bring  their  water. 
These  aqueducts,  though  they  were  ruined  after  the  Spaniards  came  in, 
yet  several  reliques  and  monuments  of  them  remain  unto  this  day." 

The  seventh  inca,  Vir€u:ocha,  constructed  some  water  works,  which,  in 
their  beneficial  effects,  perhaps  equalled  any  similar  undertakings  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  "  He  made  an  aqaeduct  12  feet  in  depth,  and 
120  leagues  in  length  :  the  source  or  head  of  it  arose  from  certain  springs 
on  the  lop  of  a  high  mountain  between  Parcu  and  Picuy,  which  was  so 
plentiful  that  at  the  very  head  of  the  fountains  they  seemed  to  be  rivers 
This  current  of  water  had  its  course  through  all  the  country  of  the  Ru- 
canas,  and  served  to  water  the  pasturage  of  those  uninhabited  lands,  which 
are  alxiut  18  leagues  in  breadth,  watering  almost  the  whole  country  ^ 
Pcrur 

"  There  is  another  aqueduct  much  like  this,  which  traverses  the  whole 

Frovinco  of  Ciintijiuifu^  running  above  150  leasfues  from  south  to  north, 
ts  head  or  ori<Tinal  is  from  the  top  of  high  mountains,  the  which  waters 
falling  into  the  plains  of  the  Qucrhuas^  greatly  refresh  their  pasturage 
when  the  heats  of  the  summer  and  autumn  have  dried  up  the  moisture  of 
the  earth.  There  are  many  streams  of  like  nature,  which  run  through 
(livers  parts  of  tl)e  empire,  which  being  conveyed  by  aqueducts,  at  the 
charge  and  oxpense  of  the  incas,  are  works  of  grandeur  and  ostentation, 
and  which  rocoinmend  the  magnificence  of  the  incas  to  all  posterity ;  for 
these  acjiuHiucts  may  woll  he  compared  to  the  miraculous  fabricks  which 
have  hccn  the  works  of  mighty  princes,  who  have  left  their  prodigious 
nioiuiinents  of  ostentation  to  be  admired  by  future  ages;  for,  indeed,  we 
ought  to  consider  that  these  waters  had  their  source  and  beginning  from 
vast,  high  mountains,  and  were  carried  over  craggy  rocks  and  inaccessible 
passages  ;  and  to  make  these  ways  plain,  they  had  no  help  of  instruments 
forged  of  steel  or  iron,  such  as  pickaxes  or  sledges,  but  served  themselves 
only  with  one  stone  to  break  another.     Nor  were  they  acquainted  witk 
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the  'jivendon  of  arches,  to  convey  the  water  on  the  level  from  one  preci 
pice  to  the  other,  but  traced  round  the  mountain  until  they  found  ways 
and  passa^s  at  the  same  height  and  level  with  the  head  of  the  springs. 

"  The  cisterns  or  conservatories  ^yhich  they  made  for  these  waters,  at 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  were  about  twelve  feet  deep ;  the  passage  was 
broken  through  the  rocks,  and  channels  made  of  hewn  stone,  of  about  two 
yards  lonff  and  about  a  yard  hi^h  ;  which  were  cemented  together,  and 
rammed  m  with  earth  so  hard,  that  no  water  would  pass  between,  to 
weaken  or  vent  itself  by  the  holes  of  the  channel. 

"  The  current  of  water  which  passes  through  all  the  division  of  Cuntu 
myu  I  have  seen  in  the  province  of  Qucchuay  which  is  part  of  that  divis- 
ion, and  considered  it  an  extraordinary  work,  and  indeed  surpassing  the 
descnption  and  report  which  hath  been  made  of  it.  But  the  Spaniards 
who  were  aliens  and  strangers,  little  regarded  the  convenience  of  these 
works,  either  to  serve  themselves  in  the  use  of  them,  or  keep  them  in  re- 
pair, nor  yet  to  take  so  much  notice  of  them,  as  to  mention  them  in  their 
nifltories,  but  rather  out  of  a  scornful  and  disdaining  humor,  have  suffered 
them  to  run  into  mine,  beyond  all  recovery.  The  same  fate  hath  befallen 
the  AQUEDUCTS  which  the  Indians  made  for  watering  their  com  lands,  of 
which  two  thirds  at  least  are  wholly  destroyed,  and  none  kept  in  repair, 
unless  some  few  which  are  so  useful  that  without  them  they  cannot  sus- 
tain themselves  with  bread,  nor  with  the  necessary  provisions  of  life. 
All  which  works  are  not  so  totally  destroyed,  but  that  there  still  remains 
•onie  ruines  and  appearances  of  them.'' 

The  last  who  was  independent,  and  by  far  the  worst  of  the  incas,  was 
Atahnalpa  or  Atabalipa,  the  13th  from  Manco  Capac.  He  treacherously 
slew  his  brother  and  murdered  nearly  all  his  relations.  Garcilasso's 
mother  and  a  few  others  escaped.  He  was  strangled  by  Pizarro  in  May 
1533,  after  having  purchased  his  life  of  that  monster,  by  filling  the  room  ol 
Ids  prison  with  gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  ingots,  to  a  line  chalked  round 
the  wall,  at  the  height  of  about  seven  feet  from  the  ground.  This  room 
was  twenty-five  feet  by  sixteen. 

That  the  Peruvians  had  wells  in  the  remotest  times  has  already  been  no- 
ticed ;  and  when  the  Spaniards  invaded  their  country,  great  quantities 
of  treasures  were  thrown  into  them.  The  discovery  of  these  wells 
may  yet  bring  to  view  numerous  specimens  of  their  works  in  the 
metals.  We  have  not  met  with  any  intimation  of  their  manner  of  raising 
water,  whether  by  a  simple  cord  and  vessel,  by  means  of  a  pulley,  or 
a  windlass,  or  any  other  machine.  'Tis  ti'ue  that  Garcilasso,  when  describ- 
ing the  various  pendants  which  t^iey  wore  in  their  ears,  mentions  rings 
as  large  "  as  the  frame  of  a  pulley,  for  they  were  made  in  the  form  of 
those  with  which  we  draw  up  pUchersfrom  a  well,  and  of  that  compass,  that 
io  case  it  were  beaten  straight,  it  would  be  a  quarter  of  a  yard  long  and 
a  finger  in  thickness,"  but  in  this  passage  we  understand  him  to  refer  to 
the  Spanish  method  of  drawing  water ;  and  this  is  probable,  for  in  anoth- 
er part  of  his  work,  when  speaking  of  the  large  stones  used  in  the  public 
buildings  at  Cusco,  he  says  the  workmen  had  neither  cranes  nor  pulleys. 
Still  it  is  possible  that  he  referred  to  the  mode  his  countrymen  employed. 

There  are  conclusive  proofs  however,  in  some  extracts  that  are  too  in- 
teresting to  be  omitted,  that  the  ancient  Peruvians  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  management  and  distribution  of  water  through  pipes  ;  and  of 
making  and  laying  the  latter ;  and  what  is  singular,  both  the  sources  of 
di0  water  and  the  direction  of  the  tubes  under  ground  were  kept  secret, 
at  was  the  custom  with  some  people  of  Asia.  "  In  many  of  the  houses 
'of  the  incas)  were  great  cisterns  of  gold,  in  which  they  bathed  themselves, 
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with  COCKS  and  pipet  ^  the  same  metal^  for  conveyance  of  the  water." 
Some  interesting  particulars  are  also  given  by  Garcilasso  respecting  the 
supply  of  Cusco  with  water.  Speaking  of  a  certain  street,  he  says,  '*  near 
thereunto  are  two  pipes  of  excellent  water,  which  pass  under  ground,  bat 
by  whom  they  were  laid  and  brought  thither,  is  unknown,  for  want  of 
writings  or  records  to  transmit  the  memory  of  them  to  posterity.  Those 
pipes  of  water  are  called  silver  snakes,  because  the  whiteness  of  the  wa- 
ter resembled  silver ;  and  the  windings  or  the  meanders  of  the  pipes  were 
like  the  coils  and  turnings  of  serpents."  In  the  fortress  of  Cusco  was  "t 
fountain  of  excellent  water,  which  was  brought  at  a  far  distance  under 
ground,  but  where  and  from  whence  the  Indians  do  not  know ;  for  such 
secrets  as  these  were  always  reserved  from  common  knowledge  in  the 
breasts  of  the  inca  and  of  his  counsel."  The  lake  Ckinchiru  near  Cusco^ 
contained  good  water,  and  "  by  the  muniHcence  of  the  inca  was  fur- 
nished with  several  pipes  and  aqueducts,"  to  convey  water  into  lower 
grounds,  which  were  used  till  rendered  useless  by  neglect  of  the  Span- 
iards. "  Afterwards,  in  the  year  1555  and  56,  they  were  rejmired  by  my 
lord  and  father  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  he  being  the  mayor  of  that  city,  and 
in  that  condition  I  left  them." 

In  describing  the  temple  and  gardens  at  Cusco,  he  observes,  "  there 
were  five  fountains  of  water,  which  ran  from  divers  places  throus'h  pipes 
of  gold.  The  cisterns  were  some  of  stone,  and  others  of  gold  and  silver, 
in  which  they  washed  their  sacrifices,  as  the  solemnity  of  the  festival  ap- 
pointed. In  my  time  tlaere  was  but  one  of  these  fountains  remaining, 
which  served  the  garden  of  a  convent  with  water ;  the  others  were  lost, 
either  for  want  of  drawing  or  cleansing,  and  this  is  very  probable,  be- 
cause, to  ray  knowledge,  that  which  belonged  to  the  convent  was  lost  fi>r 
six  or  seven  months,  for  want  of  which  water  the  whole  garden  was  dried 
up  and  withered,  to  the  great  lamentation  of  the  convent  and  the  whole 
city ;  nor  could  any  Indian  understand  how  that  water  came  to  fail,  or  to 
what  place  it  took  its  course.  At  length  they  came  to  find  that  on  the 
west  side  of  the  convent  the  water  took  its  course  under  g^round,  and 
fell  into  the  brook  which  passes  through  the  city ;  which  in  the  tinges  of 
the  incas  had  its  banks  kept  up  with  stones,  and  the  bottom  well  paved, 
that  the  earth  might  not  fall  in ;  the  which  work  was  continued  through 
the  whole  city,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  league  without ;  which  now  by  the 
carelessness  and  sloth  of  the  Spaniards  is  broken,  and  the  pavement  dis- 
placed ;  for  though  the  spring  commonly  yields  not  water  very  plentiful- 
ly, yet  sometimes  it  rises  on  a  sudden  and  makes  such  an  incredible  inun- 
dation that  the  force  of  the  current  hath  disordered  the  channel  and  the 
bottoms." 

**  In  the  year  1558  there  happened  a  great  eruption  of  water  from  this 
fountain,  which  broke  the  main  pipe  and  the  channel,  so  that  the  fury  of 
the  torrent  took  another  course  and  left  the  garden  dry ;  and  now  by  that 
abundance  of  rubbish  and  sullage  which  comes  from  the  city,  the  channel 
is  filled  up,  and  not  so  much  as  any  mark  or  signal  thereof  remains.  The 
friars,  though  at  length  they  used  all  the  diligence  imaginable,  yet  they 
could  not  find  the  ancient  channel,  and  to  trace  it  from  the  fountain  head 
by  way  of  the  pipes,  it  was  an  immense  work,  for  they  were  to  dig 
through  houses  and  deep  conveyances  under  ground,  to  come  at  it,  for  the 
head  of  the  spring  was  high.  Nor  could  any  Indian  be  found  that  could 
give  any  direction  herein,  which  discouraged  them  in  their  work,  and  in 
the  recovery  of  the  others  which  anciently  belonged  to  the  templa 
Hence  we  may  observe  the  ignorance  an<i  inadvertisement  of  those  In- 
dians, and  how  little  the  benefit  of  tradition  availed  amongst  thein;  ^ 
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thcBgh  it  be  only  forty-two  years  at  this  day  since  those  waters  forsook 
their  course  ;  yet  neither  the  loss  of  so  necessary  a  provision  as  water, 
which  was  the  refreshment  of  their  lives,  nor  of  that  stream  which  sup- 
plied the  temple  of  the  sun,  their  god,  could  by  nature  or  religion  con- 
serve in  them  the  memory  of  so  remarkable  a  particular.  The  truth  is, 
that  it  is  probable  that  the  undertakers  or  master-workmen  of  those  water 
works  did  communicate  or  make  known  to  the  priests  onli/,  the  secret  con- 
veyances of  those  waters ;  esteeming  every  thing  which  belonged  to  the 
honor  and  service  of  the  temple  to  be  sacred,  that  it  was  not  to  be  re- 
vealed to  common  ears,  and  for  this  reason  perhaps  the  knowledge  of  those 
waters  might  dye  and  end  with  the  order  of  priests." 

**  At  the  end  of  six  or  seven  months  after  it  was  lost,  it  happened  that 
lome  Indian  boys  playing  about  the  stream,  discovered  an  eruption  of  wa- 
ter from  the  broken  pipe ;  of  which  they  acquainting  one  the  other,  at 
leDgth  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  judging  it  to  be 
the  water  of  the  convent  that  had  been  lost  and  diverted  from  its  former 
course,  gave  information  thereof  unto  the  friars,  who  joyfully  received 
the  good  news,  and  immediately  labored  to  bring  it  again  into  direct 
conveyance,  and  conduct  it  to  their  garden.  The  truth  is,  the  pipes  lying 
wry  deep  were  buried  with  earth,  so  that  it  cost  much  labor  and  pains  to 
to  reduce  it  to  its  right  channel ;  and  yet  they  were  not  so  curious  or  in- 
dustrious as  to  trace  the  fountain  to  the  spring  head.  That  garden  which 
now  supplies  the  convent  with  herbs  and  plants,  was  the  garden  which  in 
the  times  of  the  incas  belonged  to  their  palace,  called  the  garden  of  gold 
m^  silver  ;  because,  that  in  it  were  herbs  and  flowers  of  all  sorts,  lower 
|dants  and  shrubs,  and  taller  trees,  made  all  of  gold  and  silver  ;  together 
with  all  sorts  of  wild  beasts  and  tame,  which  were  accounted  rare  and 
unusual.  There  were  also  strange  insects,  and  creeping  things,  as  snakes, 
■erpents,  lizards,  camelions,  butterflies,  and  snails ;  also  all  sorts  of  strange 
birds,  and  every  thing  disposed,  and  in  its  proper  place  with  great  care, 
and  imitated  with  much  curiosity,  like  the  nature  and  original  of  that  it 
represented.  There  was  also  a  mayzall,  which  bears  the  Indian  wheat  of 
Ml  extraordinary  bigness,  the  seed  whereof  they  call  quinia.  Likewise 
plants  which  produce  lesser  seeds,  and  trees  bearing  their  several  sorts  of 
buiu»all  made  of  gold  and  silver,  and  excellently  representing  them  in 
their  natural  shapes.  In  the  palace  also,  they  had  heaps  or  piles  of  billets 
undjaggots  made  of  gold  and  silver,  rarely  well  counterfeited.  And  foi 
the  greater  adornment  and  majesty  of  the  temple  of  their  god  the  sun, 
they  had  cast  vast  figures  in  the  forms  of  men  and  women  and  children, 
which  they  laid  up  in  magazines  or  large  chambers,  called  pirra ;  and 
every  year,  at  the  principal  feasts,  the  people  presented  great  quantities 
of  gold  and  silver,  which  were  all  employed  in  the  adornment  of  the  tem- 
l^e.  And  those  goldsmiths  whose  art  and  labor  was  dedicated  to  the  sun, 
attended  to  no  other  work,  than  daily  to  make  new  inventions  of  rare  work- 
nanship  out  of  those  metals.  In  short  they  made  all  sorts  of  vessels  or 
utensils  belonging  to  the  temple,  of  gold  and  silver,  such  as  pots,  and  pans, 
tod  pails,  nTxaJire  shovels,  and  tongs,  and  every  thing  else  of  use  and  ser- 
fice,  even  their  very  spades  and  rakes  of  the  garden  were  made  of  the 
like  metal.''* 

The  author  of  *  Italy,  with  sketches  of  Spain  and  Portugal,'  PhiL 
1834,  enumerating  some  of  the  curiosities  in  the  museum  of  Madrid,  re- 

*Th9  iiiiMion  of  Me«in.  Jamefl,  Bowdich  and  Hutchinson,  aent  by  the  British  go 
Wiiment  to  Ashantee,  found  the  king  and  all  his  attendants  literally  oppressed  with  em 
Mishnienls  of  solid  gold,  with  which  their  persona  were  nearly  covered.    '  Even  tbs 
MttmsUs  were  composed  of  that  metal.' 
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marks :  *'  what  pleased  me  most,  was  a  collection  of  Peruvian  vases ;  a 
polished  stone  which  served  the  incas  for  a  mirror ;  and  a  linen  mantle, 
which  formerly  adorned  their  copper  colored  shoulders,  as  finely  woven 
as  a  shawl,  and  flowered  in  very  nearly  a  similar  manner ;  the  colors  as 
fresh  and  vivid  as  if  new."     Vol.  ii,  211. 

It  is  difficult  after  perusing  the  history  of  this  interesting  people,  to  re- 
concile the  state  of  the  arts  among  them  at  the  Spanish  invasion,  with  the 
opinion,  that  Manco  Capac  arrived  from  Asia  at  so  late  a  period  as  the 
12th  century.  If  he  was  the  enterprising  and  intelligent  man  that  he  is 
represented  to  have  been,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  he  was,  it 
is  impossible  that  as  an  Asiatic,  he  oould  have  been  ignorant  of  the  saw, 
the  auger,  files,  of  fitting  wooden  handle  to  hammers,  of  nails,  scissors, 
the  crane,  windlass,  pulley,  the  arch,  iron,  &c  :  or  having  a  knowledge  of 
these  things,  that  he  should  not  have  introduced  them,  or  at  least  some  of 
them.  But  if  the  Peruvians  were  also  ignorant  of  the  swape,  noria, 
or  chain  of  pots,  the  objections  to  such  an  opinion  are  greatly  strengthen- 
ed. From  what  part  of  the  eastern  world  could  such  a  man  have  come 
without  having  a  knowledge  of  these  machines,  and  yet  be  acquainted,  as 
he  was,  with  all  the  essential  features  of  oriental  agriculture  1  Machines 
too,  of  the  utmost  importance  in  Peru,  where  rain  was  generaUy  unknown, 
and  water  scarce  and  valuable  as  in  Egypt  itself — and  machines  more 
necessary  than  any  other,  in  furthering  the  objects  he  had  in  view 
While  a  doubt  remains  respecting  theu*  employment,  we  should  sup 
pose  that  he  really  was,  as  surmised  by  Grarcilasso,  a  native,  who  by 
the  superiority  of  his  understanding,  and  by  a  subtile  deportment  (the  more 
effectually  to  carry  out  his  measures)  persuaded  the  people  that  he  came 
from  the  sun.  Indeed,  the  state  of  the  useful  arts  generally  among  them 
in  the  15th  century,  implies  that  they  had  not  had  any  permanent  connec- 
tion with  Asiatics  for  many  ages ;  but  that  they  were  gradually  recovering 
a  knowledge  of  the  arts,  which  in  very  remote  times  had  been  practised 
by  nations  then  extinct ;  and  hence  the  paucity  of  their  tools  and  the 
pfmliurift/  of  some  of  their  devices,  as  theu*  quipp9u  or  historical  cords, 
their  mvnies  of  computation,  &c.  Moreover,  neither  the  Mexicans  nor 
Peruvians  had  reduced  the  lower  animals  to  subjection,  at  any  rate  not 
for  agricultural  purposes ;  and  though  they  had  neither  the  horse,  the  ass, 
nor  ox  ;  yet  the  former  had  the  buffalo,  an  animal  that  has  been  used 
fn>ni  the  remotest  ages  to  plough  the  soil.  This  circumstance  alone  is 
sutficient  to  show  that  they  did  not  derive  their  knowledge  of  agriculture 
fn^m  Asia,  within  the  time  generally  supposed,  if  at  alL 

Who  can  reflect  on  the  civilized  people,  that  in  remote  ages  inhabited 
these  continents,  v^-ilhout  mourning  over  their  extinction,  and  the  loss  of 
ovorv  nHX"»rd  respecting  them  !  A  people,  whose  verj*  existence  would 
have  Wen  unknown,  had  not  some  relics  of  their  labors  (like  the  organic 
romains  of  animals  whose  species  an?  extinct)  yet  resisted  the  corroding 
erteots  of  time.  When  we  examine  the  ruins  of  their  temples,  their  cities, 
and  other  monuments  of  their  pn:«gT^ss  in  the  arts,  our  disappointment 
amounts  to  distress,  that  the  veil  which  conceals  them,  is  not,  and  perhaps 
cannot  U*  lemove^l.  Strange  as  it  may  apoear,  we  are  almost  as  ignorant 
of  the  m\*sier:ous  Falenque.  and  hurdre^ls  of  other  cities,  equally  and 
t^^mo  of  them  iH*rhaps  much  more  ancient — a*  of  the  builders  of  Babel-^ 
and  wo  know  alvut  as  little  of  their  early  inhabitants  as  if  they  had  been 
kKAtod  on  another  planet. 
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With  the  last  chapter  we  concluded  our  remarks  on  machines  em- 
braced in  the  first  general  division  of  the  subject,  (see  page  8)  and  now 
proceed  to  those  of  the  second  ;  viz.  such  as  raise  water  by  means  of  the 
weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  These  form  a  very  interesting 
clft8»— they  are  genuine  philosophical  instruments,  and  as  such  may  serve 
to  exhibit  and  illustrate  some  of  the  most  important  truths  of  natural  phi- 
losophy. The  principle  upon  which  their  action  depends  was  formerly  un- 
known, and  even  now,  a  person,  however  ingenious,  while  ignorant  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  would  be  utterly  unable  to  ac- 
count for  the  ascent  of  water  in  them.  Having  no  idea  of  the  cause  of 
this  ascent,  except  the  vague  one  of  suction,  he  would  feel  greatly  embar- 
rassed if  required  to  explain  it.  And  when  informed  that  there  really  is 
no  such  thing  in  nature  as  suction,  but  that  it  is  a  mere  chimera,  having  no 
existence  except  in  the  imagination,  the  task  would  be  attended  with  in- 
superable difficulties.  Perhaps  he  would  have  recourse  to  a  common 
vmmp,  to  trace,  if  possible,  the  operation  in  detail ;  if  so,  he  would  natural- 
ly begin  with  the  first  mover,  or  the  pump  handle,  and  would  look  for 
tome  medium,  by  which  motion  is  transmitted  from  it,  to  the  water  in  the 
Well ;  but,  however  close  the  scrutiny  might  be  made,  lie  would  be  una- 
Me  to  detect  any ;  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  while  a  connection  between 
them,  i.  e.  between  the  mover  and  the  object  moved,  could  not  be  discov- 
ered, it  would  be  impossible  for  him  satisfactorily  to  accoimt  for  the  phe- 
nomenon. If  "a  body  cannot  act  where  it  is  not  present,"  as  the  sucker 
of  a  pump,  on  water  at  a  distance  from  it,  how  could  such  a  person  ac- 
count for  the  ascent  of  that  water  in  obedience  to  the  movements  '^^ 
sockert     And  how  could  he  explain  the  process  by  which  it  was 
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while  lie  could  find  no  apparent  communication  between  them  t  The  fact  k 
it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  point  out  any  closer  connection  between 
the  pump  rod  and'  the  water  in  tlje  well,  than  between  a  walking  cane  in 
the  hands  of  a  pedestrian,  and  water  under  the  surface  of  the  ground 
over  which  he  stepped  ;  nor  could  he  assign  a  conclusive  reason,  why  the 
liquid  should  not  ascend  and  accompany  the  movements  of  the  latter  as 
well  as  of  the  former. 

He  could  perceive  no  obvious  or  adequate  cause  for  the  elevation  of 
water  through  the  pipe  of  a  pump,  there  being  no  apparent  force  applied 
to  it,  or  in  the  direction  of  its  ascent,  no  vessel  or  moveable  pallet  goin£ 
down,  as  in  the  preceding  machines,  to  convey  or  urge  the  liquid  ap**«na 
hence  he  could  no  more  comprehend  how  the  movements  of  a  pump  box 
(sucker)  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  should  induce  water  in  a  well 
to  rush  up  towards  it,  than  he  could  explain  how  the  waving  of  a  magi- 
cian's wand  should  cause  spirits  to  appear. 

Long  familiarity  with  the  atmospheric  pump,  makes  it  hard  for  us,  at  the 
present  day,  to  realize  the  difficulties  formerly  experienced  in  accounting 
for  the  ascent  of  water  in  it.  Suppose  the  cause  yet  unknown  and  ud- 
thought  of — it  certainly  would  puzzle  us  to  explain  how  a  piece  of  leath- 
er  (the  sucker)  moving  up  and  down  in  a  vertical  tube,  whose  lower  ori- 
fice is  in  wator,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  below  it,  should  conjure 
that  water  up.  Such  a  result  is  opposed  to  all  experience  and  observa- 
tion in  other  departments  of  the  arts ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  like  it,  in  the 
machines  we  have  examined  in  the  preceding  book.  The  mechanism  bj 
which  motion  is  transmitted  from  them  to  the  water,  is  obvious  to  the 
senses — a  tangible  medium  of  communication  is  established  between  the 
force  that  works  them  and  the  water  they  raise ;  whereas  in  the  pump,  an 
invisible  agent  is  excited,  whose  effi^cts  are  as  surprising  as  its  mode  of 
operation  is  obscure.  'Tis  true,  a  tube  (the  pump  pipe)  is  continue^  from 
the  place  wlicre  the  sucker  moves  to  the  water,  but  it  remains  at  rest,  or 
;s  immoveable,  and  therefore  cannot  transmit  motion  from  one  to  tlie  other; 
It  is  merely  a  channel  through  which  the  water  may  rise — it  does  not 
raise  it. 

Bat  if,  m  order  to  establish  a  connection  between  the  sucker  and  water, 
the  former  were  made  to  descend  through  the  pump  into  the  latter,  still 
the  difficulty  would  not  be  overcome.  The  sucker  in  that  case  would  act 
much  like  one  of  those  buckets,  used  in  some  wells,  which  has  an  opening 
in  its  bottom  to  admit  the  water,  and  covered  by  a  flap  to  prevent  its 
return.  (The  sucker  is  in  fact,  merely  a  small  bucket  of  this  kind,  and  is 
so  named  in  some  countries.)  In  both  cases  the  water  would  be  raised 
which  critored  through  the  valves — the  bucket  would  bring  up  all  it  con- 
tained, and  the  sucker  all  that  passed  through  it  into  the  pump;  so  far  the 
operation  of  l)oth  is  clear,  and  as  regards  the  raising  of  the  water  above 
the  valves,  would  be  the  same ;  but  it  is  the  ascent  of  a  column  of  water 
hehind  the  sucker  that  requires  explanation — a  liquid  column  that  follows 
it  as  closely  through  every  turn  of  the  tube,  as  if  it  were  a  rope,  having 
its  fibres  at  one  end  fastened  to  the  sucker  and  puUcd  up  by  it.  What 

is  it  timt  makes  this  water  ascend  against  a  law  of  its  nature — against 
gravity  ?  Were  the  cohesion  of  its  particles  such  that  it  could  be  raised 
by  a  <()rro  applied  only  to  its  upper  end,  then  indeed  the  difficuhy  would  be 
diminished  ;  but  in  that  case,  it  would  follow  that  a  similar  column  would 
ascend  after  a  bucket  when  drawn  out  of  an  open  well ;  and  further,  that 
a  traveler  mi^ht  then  make  use  of  a  liquid  walking  stick,  to  assist  him  ic 
bis  journeying. 

Baflled  thus  in  our  attempts  to  find  a  solution  here,  we  perhaps  would 
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begin  to  think,  that  when  a  liquid  is  raised  in  the  pipe  of  a  pump,  it  must 
be  by  some  force  acting  below ,  or  behind  it,  a  force  a  tergo,  as  it  is  named, 
ind  of  which  all  the  preceding  machines  are  examples.  Thup  when  a 
Ducket  of  water  is  raised  from  a  well,  the  force  is  applied  oehind  it, 
Le.  to  the  bottom  of  the  bucket,  through  the  cord,  bale,  and  sid^^s,  to  which 
it  is  attached.  It  is  the  same  in  the  screw,  the  force  continually  elevating 
a  portion  of  it  immediately  behind  the  water ;  and  in  the  tympanum,  no- 
na,  chain  of  pots,  chain  pump,  &c.  it  is  the  same ;  the  vessels  or  pallets 
go  below,  i.  e.  behind  the  liquid  and  urge  it  up  before  them.  It  is  the  same 
in  all  ordinary  motions.  I  wish  to  examine  a  small  object  laying  at  the 
AmH  of  ray  garden :  now  I. cannot  by  moving  this  ruler  in  its  direction,  in 
tbe  manner  of  a  pump  rod,  induce  it  to  move  to  me,  nor  can  it  ever  be  so 
mored,  until  the  force  of  some  other  body  in  motion  behind  it  impel  it  to- 
wards me.  It  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  a  stubborn  boy,  who  not  only  re- 
fuses to  move  as  directed,  but  opposes  the  natural  inertia  of  his  body  to 
•iie  change,  and  therefore  can  only  be  impelled  forward  by  some  force  ap- 
plied directly  or  indirectly  behind  him,  by  dragging  or  pushing  him  along. 
In  this  way,  all  the  motions  in  the  universe,  according  to  some  philoso- 
phers, are  imparted  or  transferred ;  those  which  appear  exceptions  being 
OORsidered  modifications  of  it.  Still  however,  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
a  connection  between  the  movements  of  the  sucker  in  the  interior  of  the 
pomp  at  one  end,  und  this  force,  whatever  it  might  be,  acting  on  the  wa- 
ter, omlside  of  it,  at  the  opposite  end,  would  remain ;  and  we  should  prob- 
■Iflj  at  last  impute  this  ascent  of  water  (with  the  ancients)  to  some  inde- 
inable  energy  of  nature,  both  fallacious  and  absurd  ;  nor  would  this  be 
nrprising,  for  in  the  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  atmosphere  and  of 
its  properties,  there  really  is  as  great  a  mystery  in  the  movements  of  a 
pomp  rod  being  followed  by  the  ascent  of  the  liquid,  as  in  any  thing  ever 
ittribated  to  the  divining  rod,  or  to  the  wand  of  Abaris. 

In  order  to  understand  the  operation  of  machines  belonging  to  this  part 

rf  the  subject,  and  also  the  principle  upon  which  their  action  depends,  we 

■iiist  Wave,  for  a  few  moments,  the  consideration  of  pumps  and  pipes,  and  all 

ike  contrivances  of  man,  and  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the  Creator's  works 

u  they  are  exhibited  in  nature.     This  may  perhaps  be  deemed  a  depar- 

fare  from  the  subject ;  it  is  however  so  far  from  being  a  digression,  that  it 

ii  essentially  necessary  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  water  ascending  in  this 

class  of  machines,  as  well  as  to  understand  the  philosophy  of  numerous 

iHtuFal  as  welU  as  artificial  operations,  that  are  performed  by  apparatus 

toalo^ous  to  them ;  as  the  acts  of  inspiration  and  respiration,  quadrupeds 

drinking,  the  young  of  animals  sucking  their  dams,  children  drawing  nour- 

nlnnent  from  their  mothers'  breasts :  bleeding  by  cupping,  by  leeches, 

sr  by  the   more   delicate  apparatus  of  a   musketoe's  proboscis ;  and  if 

things  ignoble  may  be  named,  the  taking  of  snuff,  smokmg  of  cigars  and 

pipes  of  tobacco,  and  also  the  experiments  of  those  peripatetic  philosophers, 

who  perambulate  our  wharves,  and  imbibe  nectar  through  straws  from 

Wsheads  of  rum  and  molasses. 

Every  person  is  aware,  that  the  earth  on  which  we  live  is  of  a  globular 
or  spheroidal  figure,  and  that  it  is  enveloped  in  an  invisible  ocean  of  air  or 

E  which  extends  for  a  great  number  ot  miles  from  every  part  of  its  sur- 
.  This  hollow  sphere  of  air  is  named  the  atmosphere,  and  is  one  of 
4e  most  essential  parts  in  the  economy  of  nature.  It  is  the  source  as 
well  as  the  theatre  of  those  sublime  meteorological  phenomena  which  we 
eoostantly  behold  and  admire.  It  is  necessary  to  animal  and  to  vegetable 
dfe.  Its  material  is  the  *  breath  of  life'  to  all  things  living.  It  is  more- 
vvff  the  peculiar  element  of  land  animals,  the  scene  of  their  actions,  t]h« 
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fluid  ocean  in  which  they  only  can  move,  and  >^nthin  which  they  are  al- 
ways immersed.  It  is  to  them,  what  the  sea  is  to  fish  :  remove  them  from 
it,  and  they  necessarily  die.  In  some  respects  nature  has  been  more  fa- 
vorable to  fishes  than  to  us  :  most  of  them  can  ascend  to  the  surface  of 
the  fluid  in  which  they  live,  but  we  can  only  exist  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
the  atmospheric  ocean  that  confines  us :  if  we  ascend  but  a  little,  our 
energies  begin  to  fail,  and  we  are  compelled  to  descend  to  the  bottom,  the 
place  she  designed  us  to  occupy. 

Possibly,  some  people  may  suppose  that  the  velocity  with  which  the 
earth  shoots  forward  in  her  orbit,  might  sometimes  cause  this  atmosphere 
(which  hangs  as  a  mantle  so  loosely  about  her)  (o  be  left  floating,  like  the 
tail  of  a  cornet,  behind ;  or  be  entirely  separated  from  her,  like  the  cloud  of 
vapor  which  the  impetuous  ball  leaves  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  Such  how- 
ever is  not  the  fact ;  on  the  contrary,  it  revolves  uniformly  with  the  earth 
on  the  axis  of  the  latter,  and  accompanies  her,  as  a  part  of  herself,  round 
the  sun.  Were  it  indeed  separated  from  her,  but  for  a  moment,  either  by 
an  increase  or  diminution  of^  her  velocity,  the  present  organization  of  na- 
ture would  be  destroyed  ;  every  mountain  would  be  hurled  from  its  base; 
every  house  on  the  globe  would  be  leveled  ;  and  no  human  being  coold 
survive.  Had  the  atmosphere  not  a  rotatory  motion  also,  in  common 
with  that  of  the  earth,  i.  e.  of  the  same  velocity  and  in  the  same  direction, 
a  very  different  state  of  things,  as  regards  the  arts,  would  have  subsisted 
than  those  which  we  behold.  For  example,  atrial  navigation  would  cer- 
tainly have  superseded  nearly  all  traveling  by  land  and  water;  and  rail- 
roads, and  locomotive  carriages,  and  steamboats,  would  hardly  have  been 
known ;  for  the  project  of  that  individual  who  proposed  to  visit  distant 
countries,  by  merely  ascending  in  a  balloon,  till  tne  rotation  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis  brought  them  under  him,  when  he  intended  to  descend,  would 
have  V'een  no  visionary  scheme. 

Th  air  is  tntigibh, — Although  the  substance  of  the  atmosphere  is  not 
•  •  ble  it  is  tangible  ;  we  feci  it  when  in  motion  as  windy  whether  it  be 
gendy  disturbed  as  in  the  evening  breeze,  or  by  the  slight  waving  of  a 
AOy's  fan;  or  when  greatly  excited,  as  in  the  hurricane,  or  the  violent  blast 
from  a  bellows'  mouth.  We  also  see  its  effects  when  thus  in  motion,  in 
the  direction  of  smoke,  extinction  of  our  tapers,  slamming  of  doors,  in  the 
beautiful  waving  of  grass,  and  of  the  full  eared  grain  of  the  fields ;  trees 
yielding  to  its  impulse,  buildings  unroofed,  and  sometimes  in  the  prostra- 
tion of  large  tracts  of  forests ;  in  windmills,  sailing  of  ships,  and  the  con- 
vulsions into  which  it  throws  the  otherwise  placid  ocean. 

Air  is  compressible, — Indeed  compressibility  and  expansibility  are  pro- 
perties of  all  bodies ;  by  the  abstraction  of  heat,  aii-s  are  compressed  into 
licjaids,  and  liquids  into  solids,  while  an  increase  of  temperature  expands 
solids  into  liquids,  and  these  into  airs.  In  the  common  air  gun,  four  or  five 
gallons  of  ilie  dense  air  around  us  are  compressed  into  a  pint,  and  by 
fiiriher  pressure  they  may  be  squeezed  into  a  few  drops  of  liquid,  which 
a  tea  spoon  might  contain. 

Its  cxpansihiliti/  ov  dilatahility  is,  so  far  as  known,  illimitable  ;  the  space 
it  occujnes  being  always  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  that  confines  it.  If 
a  collapsed  and  appnirently  empty  bladder  be  placed  under  a  receiver, 
«md  the  air  around  its  exterior  be  removed,  the  small  portion  within  will 
expand  and  swell  it  out  to  its  natural  shape.  If  it  were  possible  to  with- 
draw the  whole  of  the  air  from  this  room,  and  a  globule  no  larger  than  a  pea 
were  then  admitted,  it  would  instantly  dilate  and  fill  the  room.  The  upper 
strata  of  the  atmosphere  decrease  in  density  as  they  recede  from  the 
earth's  surface,  on  account  of  the  diminution  of  the  pressure  from  super- 
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inenmbent  stnts,  and  that  at  a  certain  height  this  small  globule  of  air 
would  occupy  a.  space  equal  to  the  earth  itself!  And  at  the  height  of  four 
or  five  hundred  miles,  it  has  been  calculated,  that  less  than  a  teacup  full 
of  th.  air  we  breathe,  would  fill  a  sphere  equal  in  diameter  to  the  very 
erUt  of  Saturn  !  The  efficiency  of  the  air  pump  in  producing  a  vacuum 
dspcnds  entirely  on  thia  property. 

Air  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  whose  elevation  ia  between  three  and 
fi>nr  miles,  occupies  twice  the  space  when  carried  to  the  top.  A  quart  of 
it  taken  from  the  summit  would  he  reduced  to  a  pint  if  conveyed  to  the 
bottom.  From  this  expansive  power  of  air  arises  Its  elatticily.  This  is 
familiar  to  most  people ;  for  when  confined  in  flexible  vessels,  as  air  beds, 
pillows,  life  preservers,  &c.  as  soon  as  any  weight  or  pressure  imping- 
ing upon  them  is  removed,  the  elasticity  of  the  confined  fluid  pushes  up 
the  depressed  part  as  before.  If  air  within  a  bladder  were  not  elastic,  the 
impressions  made  by  the  £ngera  in  handling  it  would  remain  as  in  a  ball 
of  paste,  and  air  beds  would  retain  the  form  of  bodies  that  reposed  upon 
them,  like  a  founder's  mould  of  sand  or  plaster.*     Those  extremely  hght 

■re  not,  as  aome  penons  snppose,  or  modem  origin.  They  were  known 
:e  and  fooj  hundred  feats  sfo,  as  sppean  rrom  the  onneied  cm,  (No.  68,) 
•ome  figure*  attached  (o  the  finl  German  ttanalaliou  of  Vegeliiu,  A.  D. 


niaapplicalioD  or  air  wu  probably  known  to  Ihe 
nnn  biiniwlf  wiih  the  gueiU  he  inviied  to  hia  banqui 
wbadt.  "  fall  or  wind,"  which  being  niude  luddenly  (i 


Romans.  Heliogabalua  iirc 
W,  by  Beating  ll,eui  on  large 
collapse,  Ihrew  tlie  guesla  oj 


Dr.  Amolt,  tlie  aatlior  o(  •  ElemenlH  o(  Physics,'  a  Tew  years  ago,  prnpn»ed  '  llydru 
MMk  bed*,'  eipeeially  for  invalid-.  These  ntr.  capacioii*  bag-,  lormed  of  iiidia-ri'ifahei 
dMb,  and  filJi-d  with  aaltr  InHieud  of  ftalliem,  b.-ir,  Stf..  Upon  one  of  d.e»B  a-oftaiid  lliin 
natlreM  ia  laid,  nod  then  the  ordinary  coverinci.     \  person  Soau  on  theae  b-'d*  as  aa 
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balls  of  caoutchouc,  which  of  late  years  have  been  introduced  as  parlor 
x>ys  for  children,  rebound  from  the  objects  they  strike  by  the  spring  of 
the  air  they  contain.  In  the  boy's  pop  gun,  that  is  formed  of  a  quill,  the 
tiny  pellet  is  sent  on  its  harmless  errand  by  the  elastic  energy  of  the  com 
pressed  fluid.  And  in  the  air  gun,  it  is  the  elasticity  of  the  same  fluid 
tliat  projects  balls  with  the  force  of  gunpowder  If  it  were  not  elastic, 
people  when  fanning  themselves  would  feel  it  thrown  against  their  pwr- 
sons  like  water  or  sand.  The  act  of  inhaling  it  would  be  painful,  for  it 
would  enter  the  chest  by  gluts,  while  its  pulsations  in  sound  would  quickly 
destroy  the  membranes  of  the  ear. 

Perhaps  nothing  is  better  calculated  to  expand  our  ideas  of  the  proper- 
ties of  matter,  and  of  the  wonders  of  creation,  than  the  compressibility 
and  dilatability  of  air.  From  the  last  named  quality,  it  is  probable  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  an  absolute  vacuum ;  and  the  best  of 
our  air  pumps  can  scarcely  be  said  to  make  even  a  rude  approximation 
to  one  !  Those,  whose  knowledge  o£  nature  is  confined  to  impressioiu 
which  things  make  on  their  senses,  may  suppose  that  the  extremes  of  so- 
lidity may  be  found  in  a  pig  of  lead  and  a  bale  of  spunge ;  although  the 
former  is,  in  all  probability,  as  full  of  interstices  as  the  latter ;  and  such 
persons  could  with  difRculty  be  made  to  believe,  that  the  entire  mass  of 
matter  (air)  which ,^^^  a  space  so  immeasurably  large  as  to  baffle  all  cal- 
culation could  be  compressed  into  a  lady's  thimble,  and  even  squeezed  in- 
to a  liquid  drop,  so  minute,  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived  at  the  end  of  a 
needle. 

Like  all  other  matter  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  air  has  weight. 
This  property  is  not  naturally  evident  to  our  senses,  but  it  may  easily  be 
rendered  so.     By  accurately  weighing  a  bladder  when  filled  with  air  and 
afterwards  when  empty,  it  will  be  found  heavier  when  full.     This   was 
an  experiment  of  the  ancients,  but  the  moderns  have  ascertained  its  de- 
finite weight     A  cubic  foot  of  it,  near  the  earth^s  surface^  weighs  about 
1 J  ounces  or  -^^  part  that  of  water,  a  cubic  foot  of  the  latter  weighing 
1000  ounces  ;  hence  the  expression  "  water  is  800  times  heaver  than  air."" 
The  aggregate   weight  of   the  atmosphere    has  been  calculated  at   up- 
wards of  77  billions  of  tons,  being  equivalent  to  a  solid  globe  of  lead   60 
miles  in  diameter ;  hence  its  pressurey  for  this  enormous  weight  reposes 
incessantly  upon  t!ie  earth's  surface,  and  upon  ever}'  object,  animate  or 
inanimate,  solid,  liquid,  or  aeriform.     The  pressure  it  thus  exerts,  (in  all 
places  that  are  not  greatly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea)  is  equal  to 
to  about  15  lbs.  on  every  superficial  square  inch.     Thus  an  ordinary  sized 
person  exposes  so  large  a  surface  to  its  influence,  that  the  aggregate 

water  alone,  for  the  liquid  in  the  bag  adapts  itself  to  the  uneven  snrface  of  the  bod?,  and 
supports  every  part  reposing  upon  it,  witli  a  uniform  pressure.     Water  beds  were  how 
ever  known  to  the  ancients,  for  Plutarch  (in  his  life  of  Alexander)  states  that  the  people 
in  the  province  of  Babylon  slept  during  the  hot  months,  **  on  skins  filled  with  water." 
The    hi.zury  of  the  ancients  with  regard  to  beds  was  carried  to  a  surprising  ex 
tent.     They  were  of  down,  o^  the  wool  of  Miletus,  and  sometimes  stuffed  with  pet 
rock's  feathers.     The  Romans  had  linen  shceLc,  white  as  snow,  and  quilts  of  needle 
work,  and  sometimes  of  cloth  of  gold.     Bedsteads  among  the  rich  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  sometimes  of  ivory,  of  ebony,  and  other  rich  woods,  with  inlaid  work,  and  tignret 
in  relief     Some  were  of  massive  silver,  and  even  of  gold,  with  feet  of  onyx.     Tliej 
had  them  also  of  iron.     One  o^  that  material  was  found  in  Pompeii.     The  earlie.<rt  me- 
tallic  bedstead  mentioned  in  history  is  that  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan.     The  Persians  htd 
slaves  expressly  for  bed  making,  and  the  art  became  famous  in  Rome.     GUdem  bedi* 
often  formed  part  of  the  plunder  which  the  generals  exhibited  at  their  triumphs.    The 
Athenians  put  Timagoras  their  ambassador  to  Persia  to  death,  for  accepting  presents 
from  the  king,  among  which  was  a  '*  magnificent  bed  with  servants  to  make  it"     Ptm 
tank  in  Pelopidas. 
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pressure  which  his  body  sustains  is  not  less  than  14  or  15  tons.  ''Net  less 
than  what  V  once  exclaimed  an  elderly  and  corpulent  lady.  **  Why  how 
can  that  be  1  We  could  neither  talk,  nor  walk,  nor  even  move  ;  and  be- 
sides, sir,  if  that  is  the  case,  why  don't  we  feel  it  V*  For  a  very  simple 
reason,  thoueh  at  the  first  view  not  a  very  obvious  one.  Air,  as  a  fluid, 
presses  equally  in  every  <£*r«^ioj»— upwards  as  well  as  downwards — side- 
ways and  every  way.  Its  component  particles  are  so  inconceivably 
minute,  that  they  enter  all  substances,  even  liquids.  Air  is  mixed  up  and 
circulates  with  the  blood  of  all  animals;  it  penetrates  all  the  ramifications 
and  innermost  recesses  of  our  porous  bodies,  and  by  the  pressure  of  its 
superincumbent  strata  is  urged  through  them,  almost  as  freely  as  through 
the  fleece  of  wool  on  a  sheep's  back,  or  between  the  fibres  and  threads 
of  a  ball  of  silk.  Now,  it  is  this  circulation  through  the  interior  of  our 
bodies  that  balances  its  pressure  without.  If  its  weight  upon  us  were  not 
thus  neutralized,  we  certainly  could  neither  talk  nor  walk  :  the.  lips  of*  the 
loudest  speaker,  when  once  closed,  could  never  be  opened.  We  should  be 
as  mute  and  immoveable  aa  if  enclosed  in  statues  of  lead.  And  we  should 
Jed  it,  too-— that  is,  for  a  moment ;  for  it  would  as  effectually  crush  us  to 
death,  as  if  we  were  placed  in  mortars,  and  pestles,  each  weighing  14  or 
15  tons,  were  suddenly  dropped  upon  us. 

It  is  the  air  within  the  breast  of  the  mother  that  forces  milk  :nto  an 
infant's  mouth,  when  the  latter,  by  instinct,  removes  the  external  pressure 
from  the  nipple  by  sucking.  It  is  the  same  with  all  mammiferous  animals. 
The  operation  of  cupping  is  another  illustration  of  the  same  thing :  the 
rarefaction  of  the  air  under  the  cup  produces  a  partial  vacuum  within  it ; 
and  as  the  external  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  removed  from  that  part 
which  is  under  it,  the  internal  pressure  urges  the  blood  through  the 
wounds.  Were  cupping  instruments  applied  over  the  eyes,  those  organs 
would  be  protrudea  from  their  sockets. 

As  it  is  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  which  the  action  of  the 
machines  about  to  be  described  principally  depends,  we  shall  extend  our 
remarks  upon  it. 

Suppose  a  specimen  of  delicate  fillagrane  work,  formed  of  the  finest 
threads  and  plates,  and  of  the  human  form  and  size,  were  sunk  in  water  to 
the  depth  of  34  or  35  feet ;  it  would  then  be  exposed  to  the  same  degree 
of  pressure  to  which  our  bodies  are  subject  from  the  atmosphere ;  and 
when  drawn  up,  it  would  be  found  uninjured,  because  the  water  entering 
into  all  its  cavities,  pressed  just  as  much  against  its  interior  surfaces  as  the 
liquid  around  it  agamst  the  exterior.  But  if  it  were  enclosed  in  a  skin  or 
flexible  covering,  impervious  to  water,  and  then  sunk  as  before,  the  pres- 
sore  of  the  liquid  around  its  exterior  (not  being  balanced  by  any  within) 
would  crush  it  into  a  shapeless  mass.  Just  so  would  it  be  with  our 
bodies,  and  those  of  all  terrestrial  animals,  if  the  air  within  them  did  not 
counteract  the  pressure  without.  And  as  long  as  this  interior  circulation 
remains,  we  can  no  more  feel  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  than  a  fish 
feels  that  of  water ;  nor  can  we  be  deranged  or  compressed  by  it,  any 
more  than  a  bundle  of  wool  is,  or  a  mass  of  entangled  wire.  It  was 
ignorance  of  this  simple  fact — air  in  the  interior  of  bodies  exactly  balancing 
mo  exterior  pressure — that  led  the  ancients  astray,  and  induced  one  of  the 
most  sagacious  intellects  that  was  ever  clothed  in  humanity  (Aristotle)  to 
ifcribc  this  pressure  to  "  nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum." 

Since  the  invention  of  the  air-pump  in  1654,  numerous  experiments 
ire  made,  which  demonstrate  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  By  it,  this 
pressure  may  be  removed  from  one  part  of  the  body,  while  it  is  left  free 
lo  act  with  undiminished  energy  on  the  opposite  part ;  as  when  the  palm 
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of  tbe  Imnd  is  lield  over  the  aperture  of  an  exliansted  reeeiver,  mt  weieKt 
or  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  back  being  no  longer  balanced  bj  its  action 
on  the  palm,  the  band  is  irresistibly  held  to  the  resael.  A  criminal  or 
maniac,  whose  hands  and  feet  are  thus  treated,  would  be  as  efiectoalfy 
secured  as  by  fetters  of  iron.  Few  things  are  better  calculated  to  excite 
wonder,  and  even  horror,  in  the  sarage  mind,  than  a  part  of  the  body 
being  thus  rendered  helpless,  as  if  spell-bound  by  some  inrisible  agent 
A  few  years  ago,  an  experiment  was  made  with  the  chief  €i^  a  delegation 
of  Pottawatamies  to  tbe  seat  of  government,  at  which  the  writer  was 
present.  Although  the  interpreter  previously  endeavored  to  make  them 
understand  the  intended  operation,  it  will  resdily  be  supposed  that  such 
an  attempt  must  necessarily  have  been  fruitless.  When  the  receiver  was 
exhausted,  he  was  amazed  to  find  his  hand  immoveable,  and  that,  like 
Jeroboam's,  "  be  could  not  pull  it  in  again  to  him."  In  his  endeavors  to 
free  it,  he  rapidly  uttered  the  characteristic  interje<mons,  ugh  !  ugb !  and 
at  last  shrieked,  as  if  in  despair  of  being  delivered  from  the  power  of  the 
white  enchanter ;  when  bis  attending  warriors  ilonrished  their  tomabawks 
and  rushed  to  his  rescue,  as  if  roused  by  the  war-whoop. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  air-pomp,  for 
proofs  of  atmosphere  pressure.  Numerous  operations  daily  occur  is 
common  life  which  equally  establish  iL  When  a  person  washes  his 
hands,  if  he  lock  them  tc^ether  so  as  to  bring  the  palms  close  to  each 
other,  and  then  attempt  to  raise  tbe  central  parts  so  as  to  form  a  cavity 
oetween  them,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  extremities  of  the  palms  in 
close  contact,  he  will  feel  the  atmospheric  pressure  very  sen«bly  :  if  the 
experiment  be  made  under  i^'ater,  the  effect  will  be  more  obvious  stilL 
Analogous  to  this  is  the  attempt  to  open  the  common  household  bellows 
when  the  valve  and  nozzle  are  closed.  The  boards  are  then  forced  open 
with  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  their  exterior 
riot  being  balanced  by  its  admission  within.  If  the  materials  and  joints 
were  made  air-tight,  and  the  orifices  perfectly  closed,  the  strongest  man 
that  ever  lived  could  not  force  them  open.  This  experiment,  we  believe, 
was  familiar  to  the  ancients ;  for  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  both  the 
olacksmith  and  domestic  bellows.  Another  experiment  of  theirs,  of  a 
similar  kind,  was  with  the  syringe.  When  the  small  orifice  b  closed  witJ 
the  finger,  the  piston  is  pulled  up  \*nth  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  aii 
pressing  on  its  surface  ;  and  the  moment  we  let  go  of  the  handle,  it 
instantly  drives  it  back,  in  whatever  position  the  implement  is  held 
The  ordinary  syringe  seldom  exceeds  three-fourths  or  one  inch  in  diame- 
ter,  and  any  person  can  thus  draw  o\xt  the  piston  ;  but  one  of  six  or  seven 
inches  diameter  would  require  a  giant's  strength ;  and  one  of  a  foot  or 
fifteen  inches  would  resist  the  etforts  of  two  or  three  horses. 

Numerous  illustrations  of  atmospheric  pressure  may  be  derived  firom 
the  animal  kingdom.  The  boa  constrictor  when  it  swallows  its  prey 
affords  one.  As  soon  as  this  serpent  has  killed  a  sroat  or  a  deer,  he  covers 
its  surface  witli  saliva  :  this  ap{H»ars  necessary  to  lay  the  long  hair  of  tbese 
animals  close,  in  order  to  prevent  air  fn^m  passinsf  between  the  body  ot 
the  victim  and  the  interior  of  the  devourer's  throat.  After  taking  the 
head  into  his  mouth,  by  a  wonderful  muscular  energy  he  alternately  dUate$ 
and  contracts  the  }H>sterior  portions  of  his  body,  until  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  forces  ir»to  his  flexible  skin  an  animal  whose  bulk  greatly 
exceeds  that  o'^  his  own.  But  if  air  were  to  pass  between  the  body  of  the 
victim  and  the  dilatable  gullet  of  the  lK>a,  while  the  latter  was  making  a 
vacuum  to  receive  it,  the  pressure*  k^^i  the  atmosphere  would  be  neutralized 
as  effectually  as  if  a  gash  were  made  through  his  skin  in  front  of  the  victim 
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The  same  process  may  be  witnessed  in  ordinary  snakes,  for  all  serpents 
swallow  their  prey  whole.  There  is  no  mastication  to  facilitate  degluti- 
tion. Their  upper  jaws  are  loosely  connected  to  the  head,  so  that  the 
mouth  can  be  opened  very  wide,  to  admit  larger  animals  than  the  size  of 
the  serpents  would  lead  one  to  suppose. 

Such  examples,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  not  very  familiar  ones ;  but 
there  is  an  experiment  not  much  unlike  them,  that  most  people  have  wit- 
nessed, and  not  a  few  perform  it  in  their  own  persons  almost  daily.  In 
every  age  people  have  been  fond  of  oysters,  and  numbers  of  our  citizens 
often  luxuriate  on  a  finer  and  larger  species  than  those  wliich  Roman 
epicures  formerly  imported  from  Britain.  Now,  when  a  gentleman 
indulges  in  this  food  in  the  ordinary  way,  he  affords  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  A  large  one  is  opened  by  the  restau- 
rateur,  who  also  loosens  the  animal  from  its  shell,  and  presents  it  on  one 
half  of  the  latter.  The  imitator  of  the  boa  then  approaches  his  lips  to  the 
newly  slain  victim,  and  when  they  come  in  contact  with  but  a  portion  of 
ity  he  immediately  dilates  his  chest  as  in  the  act  of  inspiration,  when  the 
air,  endeavoring  to  rush  into  his  mouth  to  inflate  the  thorax,  drives  the 
oyster  before  it,  and  with  a  velocity  that  is  somewhat  alarming  to  an 
Inexperienced  spectator.  If  any  one  should  doubt  this  to  be  effected  by 
atmospheric  pressure,  let  him  fully  inflate  his  lungs  previous  to  attempting 
dius  to  draw  an  oyster  into  his  mouth,  and  he  will  find  as  much  difficulty 
to  accomplish  it  as  to  smoke  a  pipe  or  a  cigar  with  his  mouth  open. 

This  philosophical  mode  of  transmitting  oysters  to  the  stomach  is  iden- 
tical in  principle  with  that  proposed  by  Guerricke  and  Papin,  for  shooting 
bullets  "  by  the  rarefaction  of  air.''*     A  leaden  ball  was  fitted  into  the 
breech  of  a  gun-barre],  and  the  end  being  closed,  a  vacuum  was  produced 
in  front  of  it ;  after  which  the  atmosphere  was  allowed  to  act  suddenly  on 
the  ball,  when  it  was  driven  through  the  tube  with  the  velocity  of  a  tnou- 
laiid  feet  in  a  second.     Just  so  with  the  oyster :  it  lays  inertly  at  the 
orifice  of  the  devourer's  mouth — a  partial  vacuum  is  made  in  front  of  it 
by  the  act  of  respiration,  and  on  dilating  the  chest,  the  atmosphere  drives 
it  in  a  twinkling  down  the  natural  tube  in  the  throat — though,  to  be  sure, 
with  a  velocity  somewhat  less  than  that  of  bullets  through  Papin's  gun. 
When  two  substances,  impervious  to  air,  are  fitted  so  close  as  to  exclude 
it  from  between  them,  they  are  held  together  by  its  pressure  on  their 
oatsides,  and  with  a  force  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  surfaces  in 
eontacc     Pieces  of  metal  have  been  ground  together  so  close  as  to  be 
thus  united.     Two  pieces  of  common  window-glass  dipped  in  water,  and 
pressed  together,  are  separated  with  difficulty ;  because  the  water  serves 
to  expel  the  air,  and  prevent  its  entrance.     Grlass  grinders  are  frequently 
inconvenienced   by  this  circumstance.     If  two  plates  of  glass  were  per- 
fectly plane  and  smooth,  so  as  wholly  to  exclude  the  air  from  between 
them,  they  would  become  united  as  one.     We  have  heard  or  read  of  in- 
itiQces  when  they  have  become  actually  one,  and  were  cut  by  a  diamono 
IS  an  ordinary  single  plate. 

The  boys'  *  sucker,'  or  *  cleaver,'  a  circular  piece  of  wet  and  thick 
leather,  about  the  size  of  a  dollar,  is  another  illustration.  This,  whei 
pressed  against  a  smooth  paving  or  other  stone,  of  dve  or  ten  lbs.  weight, 
may  be  used  to  raise  it,  by  means  of  a  string  attached  to  the  c^tre. 
If  one  of  these,  four  inches  in  diameter,  were  applied  to  the  cranium  of  a 
btld-headed  gentleman,  he  might  be  elevated  and  suspended  by  it.  Di. 
Amott  reconunends  them  to  elevate  depressed  portions  of  fractured  skulls, 
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and  for  other  surgical  operations.  Possibly  they  might  be  applied  with 
some  advantage  to  the  soft  and  yielding  skulls  o  infants,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce those  eminences  upon  which  (according  to  phrenologists)  the  habitf 
and  character  of  individuals  depend,  as  by  means  of  them  the  most  desira- 
ble organs  of  thought  and  passion  might  be  developed,  and  the  opposite 
ones  depressed. 

The  principle  of  atmospheric  pressure  has  been  introduced  by  the 
great  Parent  of  the  universe  into  every  department  of  animated  and  in- 
animate nature.  Not  only  does  it  perform  an  important  part  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  but  the  movements  of  innumerable  animals,  on  land 
and  in  water,  depend  upon  it ;  while  others  are  enabled  by  it  to  protect 
themselves  from  enemies,  and  to  secure  their  food  and  their  prey. 
There  is  something^  inexpressibly  pleasing  in  examining  even  the  meanest 
specimens  of  the  Creator's  workmanship,  (if  such  an  expression  may  be 
allowed)  and  what  is  singular,  the  more  closely  we  search  into  them,  the 
more  proofs  do  we  meet  with  that  the  most  elaborate  and  the  most  effi- 
cient of  our  devices  are  but  rough  copies  of  natural  ones,  which  the  lower 
animals  vary  and  spply*  according  to  circumstances,  with  inimitable  dex 
terity.  Some  of  these  will  be  noticed  here ;  others  will  be  more  appro- 
oriately  introduced  in  subsequent  chapters. 

The  feet  of  the  common  house-fly  are  constructed  like  the  suckers  above 
named ;  and  hence  these  insects  are  enabled  to  run  along,  and  even  sleep, 
on  the  ceilings  of  our  rooms,  with  their  bodies  hanging  down^rardk 
When  in  an  inverted  position  they  place  a  foot  on  an  object,  they  spread 
out  tho  sole,  to  make  it  touch  at  every  part,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  Aom 
between ;  and  when  the  weight  of  the  body  tends  to  draw  it  away,  the 
pivssure  of  the  external  air  retains  it ;  until  the  fly,  'wishing  to  move, 
raises  the  edges  by  appropriate  mechanism,  and  destroys  the  vacuum. 

There  is  not  a  more  interesting  subject  for  the  contemplation  of  mecha- 
nics than  the  movements  of  these  active  little  beiiiS5.  To  behold  them 
rLinn;:)^  not  only  alone  the  under  side  of  a  plate  of  glass,  but  also  up,  and 
n^orv  ;vir::cularly  tioicm  a  vertical  one.  with  such  perfect  command  over 
tiio".:  iuol:o:is.  :s  truly  surprising^.  In  the  latter  ca^e,  t'K>m  the  rapniity  of 
the:-  iiiovements,  ar.d  the  fact  that  part  orJy  of  their  tVet  are  in  cv^ntact 
wi:a  :he  grUss  at  the  same  time,  one  nii^rht  s*jikx"»s*  the  momentum  of  their 
:?:v^v:!:s:  bvxlies  woulvl  OArry  them  v^ver  the  objects  shey  istendcJ  to  n?ach ; 
:::>:»•  .ui  ot'  which,  thev  viart  alv^:*i:  \fc-:th  i  r»recis;v^r.  i^d  Saciiitv  as  if  impelled 
bv  V  '..:;o:;  Alv^r.e.  1:  is  stran^^*.  tiv\  how  thev  are  enabled  to  produce 
A  si:7lv:e!it  vacuum  betwet^r.  their  :;dv  tee;  ar^i  the  as;[^rilles  on  an  ordi- 
:-..ir\  w  A.I  or  coiKrsT  *  Ar.vi  wits  what  celentv  it  is  dv^ce  acii  ccdone! 
H  .>w  Wv'^:;oer:1:I  an^i  how  i>er!ev :  it: us:  ">e  the  rneohAnism  c-t  these  naiural 
iir-ivir:::^s :  And  hv^w  harc»r.:.>\:s  ::i,is:  that  niAchi::s?rv  work  bv  which  the 
.»::eri:v  v^:'  the  ir,seoc  is  ;rar.<j::ii::exi  :o  rhe^i  I  Their  laovemenis  when  on 
:hc  \\  .::i:  i>T>:"ser.:  A;x.^her  f^'^urve  v>:'p*ejs;ri:  ne"?einrh.  Let  any  ir.gecious 
ivrsv'::  wir^x^-S!"^  withv^ut  aJriin::.^::  :f  he  car.,  a  few  of  them  iz  ad^r-or-way 
,>:v:-  r  ^  :>-.-  <.;:*.:  v-'-c  or  :w.^  will  he  tV^r.-i  r.^<s:ir.^  i=.  the  ofiitt^.  as  if  at 
rt»>:.  -.r.l  v:.s:u-l>^M  hv  :he  :>*>it  jtix^-AJtch  ot'ir.sKhor.  whe::  :hev  dirt  upon 
".:.  ?•  :   or  :::  v'lv  v'"  --i  *"3:eT.  atxi   J^rl^e  i:  iwiv ;  :res  re*-,iaEiDc  their  sia- 

1::  :!>•>.*  o^—h./^  :.'cv  \  *-y  :1x-  r  r.vYt*::wr:s  :::.^  -everv  Lr=.i^cable  cirec- 
:  ^^  ,  t'^t'v  v.t,*v  ■•  "I"*-!'  a:  <r\  fT\  iri'.-e  jl:v.  ov^jhtv  'ur*?*.  izvi  cranio*  thera 
*\  :"  :  o  Xx\-c  :v  .•*  -t'^  ,:;*':  As  iy.  **  i-x»  :r»^:  rurr^sh-e^i  like  enosi  nshes 
a:v.  .V  ■?.:*'  x*..h  -,:.i/^-^  ■•  :  or  :*.  *.  :-,*  JLSciv>c  :•.  :^.\»  chirsT-r^  their  po«n 
::.^:'s.  /.;:  o5;v:  :  ■.  t.v  :\  .\c  '.."-i-  i.c:-  v.  /:*  :h<:r  w-.-z.^^  ho'.v  e:ierv:e:ic 
znus:  be  the   ;>%v  :*'i:  \^o-^s  l:i<;^«  '     A:;o  whvU  r«frtvv*c  coe::TiiirAi  must 
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the  insect  possess  over  them !  It  would  seem  as  if  they  turned  theii- 
bodtes  in  various  directions,  by  diminishing  the  velocity  of  one  wing,  and 
increasing  that  of  the  other;  and  also  by  varying  the  angle  at  which  they 
strike  the  air,  and  descend  by  closing  them  or  stopping  their  vibrations. 
And  with  what  vigor  and  celerity  must  one  of  these  insects  move  its  deli- 
cate wings  in  order  to  elevate  its  comparatively  heavy  body  !  Yet  this 
movement  is  made  quick  as  the  others.  It  bounds  upwards,  like  a  balloon 
released  from  its  cords ;  now  sailing  through  a  room,  sweeping  round  our 
beads,  buzzing  at  our  ears,  skimming  over  the  floor,  and  e.non  inverting 
its  body  and  resting  on  the  ceiling !  And  all  this  within  two  or  three 
seconds  of  time,  and  without  any  apparent  exertion  or  fatigue.  Here  is 
a  fruitful  subject  of  inquiry  to  the  machinist  and  aeronaut.  All  the  wonders 
that  the  automatons  of  ^faelzel  and  Maillardet  ever  wrought,  are  nothing 
compared  to  those  that  may  yet  be  accomplished  by  studying  the  organi- 
sation and  motions  of  these  living  machines. 

But  there  are  larger,  animals  Uian  flies  that  suspend  themselves  in  an 
inverted  position.  Mr.  Marsden,  in  his  "  Histor^  of  Sumatra,"  (London, 
1811,  p.  119)  mentions  lizards  four  inches  long,  which,  he  observes,  are 
the  largest  reptiles  that  can  walk  in  an  inverted  situation.  One  of  them, 
of  size  sufficient  to  devour  a  cockroach,  runs  on  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  and 
in  that  situation  seizes  its  prey  with  the  utmost  facility.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  springing  too  eagerly  at  a  fly,  they  lose  their  hold,  and 
drop  to  the  floor. 

The  Gecko  of  Java  and  other  countries  is  furnished  with  similar  ap- 
paratus in  its  feet,  by  means  of  which  it  runs  up  the  smoothest  polished 
walls,  and  even  carries  a  load  with  it,  equal  in  weight  to  that  of  its  owr 
oody.  Osbeck  mentions  lizards  in  China  that  ran  up  and  down  the  walls 
with  such  agility  as  "  they  can  scarce  be  caught."  The  tree  frog  of  this 
eoontry  adheres  to  the  leaves  of  trees  by  the  tubercles  on  its  toes  :  a  young 
me  has  sustained  itself  in  an  inverted  position  against  the  under  side  of  a 
plate  of  glass.  From  the  observations  of  £.  Jesse,  author  of  *  Gleanings 
of  Natural  History'  it  appears  that  common  frogs  can  occasionally  do  tlie 
same.  His  account  is  very  interesting :  "  I  may  here  mention  a  curious 
observation  I  made  in  regard  to  some  frogs  that  had  fallen  down  a  small 
irea  which  gave  light  to  one  of  the  windows  of  my  house.  The  top  of 
the  area  being  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  was  covered  over  with  some  iron 
bars  through  which  the  frogs  fell.  During  dry  and  warm  weather  when 
tbey  could  not  absorb  much  moisture,  I  observed  them  to  appear  almost 
torpid ;  but  when  it  rained  they  became  impatient  of  their  confinement, 
i&d  endeavored  to  make  their  escape,  which  they  did  in  the  following  man- 
ner. The  wall  of  the  area  was  about  Bve  feet  in  height  and  plas- 
tered and  white-washed  as  smooth  as  the  ceiling  of  a  room ;  upon 
this  surface  the  frogs  soon  found  that  their  claws  would  render  them  little 
or  no  assistance  ;  they  therefore  contracted  their  large  feet  so  as  to  make 
i  hollow  in  the  centre,  and  by  means  of  the  moisture  which  they  had  im- 
bibed in  consequence  of  the  rain,  they  contrived  to  produce  a  vacuum,  so 
thttby  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  their  extended  feet,  (in  the  same  way  that 
we  see  boys  take  up  a  stone  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wet  leather  fastened 
to  a  string)  they  ascended  the  wall  and  made  their  escape.  This  happen- 
ed constantly  in  the  course  of  three  years." — Phil.  Ed.  1833.  p.  140. 

Innumerable  crustaceous  animals  adhere  to  rocks  and  stones  by  the  same 
pnaciple.  But  it  is  not  the  smaller  inhabitants  of  either  the  land  or  the 
Mt,  as  flies,  spiders,  butterflies,  bees,  &c.  some  of  which  scarcely  weigh 
i  grain  ;  or  lizards  and  frogs,  &c.  of  fiveorjsix  ounces,  which  thus  sustain 
themselvos  against  gravity  ;  for  the  enormous  walrus,  that  sometimes  e&* 
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ceeds  a  ton  in  weight,  is  furnished  by  ihe  Creator  with  analogous  apparatus 
in  his  hinder  feet ;  and  thus  climbs  by  atmospheric  pressure,  the  glassy  sur- 
faces of  ice-bergs.  How  forcibly  do  these  .examples  illustrate  the  intimate 
connection  which  subsists  between  the  various  departments  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. A  knowledge  of  one  aZ^'a^tf  furnishes  a  key  (whether  it  be  used  or 
not)  to  open  some  of  the  mysteries  of  another.  Thus  a  person  who  under- 
stands the  principle  by  which  water  is  raised  in  a  simple  pump,  can  by  it  ex- 
plain some  of  the  most  surprising  facts  in  the  natural  history  of  animals; 
and  solve  problems  respecting  the  motions  and  organs  of  motions  of  nu* 
merous  tribes  of  animated  beings,  which  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  the 
most  enlightened  philosophers  could  not  comprehend.  And  with  a  simple 
pump,  he  can  moreover  determine,  as  with  a  barometer,  the  measurement  of 
all  accessible  heights,  and  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  that,  in  some  cases, 
is  deemed  preferable  to  geometrical  demonstrations. 

When  two  substances  are  brought  together,  at  some  distance  Mow  the 
surface  of  water,  and  so  as  to  exclude  it  from  between  them,  they  are 
then   pressed    together  with  a  force  greater  than  when  in  the  *  air,  be 
cause  the  weight   of  the  perpendicular  column  of  water  over  them  is 
then  added  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.     Numerous  examples  of  this  com 
bined  pressure  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  natural  world.     By  it,  various 
species  of  6sh  adhere  to  rocks  and  stones  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  from 
which  they  cannot  be  separated  except  by  tearing  their  bodies  asunder. 
Some  by  means  of  it  attach  themselves  to  the  bodies  of  others,  end  there- 
by traverse  the  ocean  without  any  expense  or  exertion  of  their  own,  some- 
what like  dishonest  travelers,  who  elude  the  payment  of  their  fare.     There 
are  several  species  of  fishes  known  which  have  a  separate  organ  of  adhe 
sion,  and  there  are  doubtless  many  more  which  have  not  yet  come  under' 
the  observation  of  man.     The  most  celebrated  is  the  remora  or  tucking 
fish  of  Dam  pier  and  other  navigators.     It  is,  in  size  and   shape,  similar  to 
a  large  whiting,  except  that  the  head  is  much  flatter.     **  From  the  head  to 
the  middle  of  its  back,  (observes  Dam  pier)  there  groweth  a  sort  of  flesh  rf 
a  hard  gristly  substance,  like  that  of  the  limj^ct*     This  excrescence  is  of  a 
flat  oval  form,  about  7  or  8  inches  lon^,  and  5  or  6  broad,  and  rising  about 
half  an  inch  high.     It  is  full  of  small  ridges  with  whicli  it  will  fasten  itself 
to  any  tiling  that  it  meets  with  in  the  sea.     When  it  is   fair   weather  and 
but  little  wind,  they  will  play  about  a  ship,  but  in  blustering  weather,  or 
when  the  ship  sails  quick,  they  commonly  fasten  themselves  to   the  ship's 
bottom,  from  whence  neither  the  ship's  motion,  though  never  so  swift,  nor 
the  most  tempestuous  sea  can   remove  them.     They  will  likewise  fasten 
themselves  to  any  bigger  fish,  for  they  never  swim  fast  themselves,  if  they 
jneel  witJt  any  thing  to  carry  them,     1  have  found  them  sticking  to  a  shark 
after  it  was  halM  in  on  deck,  though  a  shark  is  so  strong  and  boisterous  a 
fish,  and  throws  about  him   so  vehemently  when  caught,  and   ff)r  half  an 
hour  together,  that  did  not  the  sucking  fish   stick   at  no   ordinary  rate,  if 
must  needs  be  cast  oflf*by  so  much  violence.*'*     Tliey  are  familiar  to  most 
of  our  seamen.     Other  species  have  a  circular  organ  of  adhesion,  consist 
ing  of  numerous  soft  papillsp,  and   placed  on  the   thorax,   instead  of  the 
top  of  the  head,  as  in  the  remora.     In  some  fish  the  ventral ^«*  are  united 
and  are  capable  of  adiiesion.     In   the  lamprey  the  mouth  contracts  and 

»  Dampier'n  Voyas^es,  vi.  edit.  1717.  Vol.  i,  04,  and  Vol.  ii,  part  iii,  p.  110.  fn  the 
the  plates  o/*  Vol.  iii,  ifl  a  figure  of  one.  Fignres  of  the  excressence  or  sucking  part 
of  the  remora,  and  of  the  feet  of  the  house-fly,  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Brewstc  r's  LeMen 
9n  Natural  Magic.  • 
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acts  as  a  sucker;  wnile  that  curious  animal  the  cnttle  fish  secures  the  vie* 
tims  that  fall  into  its  fatal  embraces  by  the  suckers  on  its  arms. 

The  prodigious  pressure  that,  at  great  depths,  unites  these  inhabitants  of 
the  sea  to  their  prey,  led  man  to  employ  them  to  hunt  the  sea  for  his  benefit 
as  well  as  their  own.  Both  the  remora  and  lamprey  tribe  have  been  used 
for  this  purpose.  Columbus  when  on  the  coast  of  St.  Domingo  was  greatly 
saiprised  on  beholding  the  Indians  of  that  island  fishing  with  them.  **  They 
had  a  small  fish,  the  fiat  head  of  which  was  furnished  with  numerous  suck- 
ers, by  which  it  attached  itself  so  firmly  to  any  object  as  to  be  torn  in 
pieces  rather  than  abandon  its  hold.  Tying  a  long  string  to  the  tail,  the  In« 
dians  permitted  it  to  swim  at  large  :  it  generally  kept  near  the  surface  till 
it  perceived  its  prey,  when  darting  down  swiftly  it  attached  itself  to  the 
throat  of  a  fish,  or  to  the  under  shell  of  a  tortoise,  when  both  were  drawn 
up  by  the  fisherman."  Ferdinand  Columbus  saw  a  shark  caught  in  this 
manner.* 

The  same  mode  of  fishing  was  followed  at  Zanguebar,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  when  fishing  for  turtle, 
**  take  a  living  sucking  fish  or  remora^  and  fastening  a  couple  of  strings  to  it, 
(one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  tail)  they  let  the  sucking  fish  down 
into  the  water  on  the  turtle  ground,  among  the  half  grown  or  young  turtle; 
ind  when  they  find  that  the  fish  hath  fastened  himself  to  the  back  of  a  tur- 
tle, as  he  will  soon  do,^they  draw  him  and  the  turtle  up  together.  This 
way  of  fishing  as  I  have  heard  is  also  used  at  Madagascar.'*^ 

The  remora  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  History  has  preserved 
ft&bulous  account  of  their  having  the  power  to  stop  a  vessel  under  sail, 
by  attaching  themselves  to  her  rudder.  A  Roman  ship  belonging  to  a 
fleet,  it  is  said,  was  thus  arrested,  when  she  "  stoode  stil  as  if  she  had  lien 
It  anker,  not  stirring  a  whit  out  of  her  place."  There  is  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  enormous  pressure  that  fishes  endure  at  great  depths.  The 
mall  volume  of  air  that  is  contained  in  the  bladder,  and  by  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  which  they  ascend  and  descend,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Ma  compressed  into  a  space  many  times  smaller  than  when  they  swiiri 
■ear  the  surface.  (At  33  feet  from  the  surface  it  occupies  but  one  half.) 
Hence,  it  frequently  occurs  that  when  such  fish  are  suddenly  drawn  up, 
(tt  the  cod  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland)  the  membrane  bursts,  in  con- 
Mquence  of  the  diminished  pressure,  and  fhe  air  rushing  into  the  abdomen, 
ibroes  the  intestines  out  of  the  mouth.  From  a  similar  cause,  blood  is 
forced  out  of  the  ears  of  divers,  when  the  bell  that  contains  them  is  quickly 
drawn  up.  This  pressure  is  also  evinced  in  the  fact  that  the  timber  of 
fbandered  vessel's  never  rises,  because  the  pores  become  completely  filled 
wkh  water  by  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mass,  and  the  wood 
dien  becomes  almost '  heavy  as  iron.' 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  liquids  is  equally  obvious.  When 
i  bucket  or  other  vessel  is  sunk  in  water  and  then  raised  in  an  inverted 
position,  the  air  being  excluded  from  acting  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
within,  still  presses  on  that  without,  so  that  the  water  is  suspended  in  the 
▼essel ;  and  if  the  under  surface  of  the  liquid  could  be  kept  level  and  at 
rest,  water  might  be  transported  in  buckets  thus  turned  upside  down,  as 
effectually  as  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  conveying  it ' 

The  experiment  with  a  goblet  or  tumbler  presents  a  very  neat  illustra- 
tbn.  One  of  these  filled  with  water,  and  having  a  piece  of  writing  paper 
lid  over  it,  and  held  close  till  the  vessel  be  inverted,  will  retain  the  liquid 
I-  ■ 

•bring'a  Colomboa,  Vol.  i,  273.    ^  Dampier's  Voyagea,  Vol.  ii,  part  ii,  108. 
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wliliin  It  In  this  experiment  the  paper  merely  preserves  the  liquid  sur- 
face level :  it  remains  perfectly  free  and  loose  ;  and  so  far  from  being 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  glass,  it  may,  while  the  latter  is  held  in  a  horizon- 
tal position,  be  withdrawn  several  lines  from  it  without  the  water  escaping ; 
and  it  may  be  pierced  full  of  small  holes  with  the  same  effecL 

If  an  inverted  vessel  be  filled  with  any  material  that  excludes  the  air, 
and  whose  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  water,  when  lowered 
into  the  latter,  the  contents  will  descend  and  be  replaced  by  the  water. 
A  bottle  filled  with  sand,  shot,  &;c.  and  inverted  in  water,  will  have  its 
contents  exchanged  for  the  latter.  As  these  substances,  however,  do  not 
perfectly  Jill  the  vessel,  and  of  course  do  not  exclude  all  the  air,  the 
experiment  succeeds  better  when  the  vessel  contains  heavy  liquids,  as 
mercury,  sulphuric  acid,  &c.  It  is  said  that  negroes  in  the  West  Indies 
often  insert  the  long  neck  of  a  bottle  filled  with  water,  into  the  bung-holes 
of  rum  puncheons,  when  the  superior  gravity  of  the  water  (in  this  case) 
descends,  and  is  gradually  replaced  with  the  lighter  spirit. 

In  the  preceding  examples  and  those  in  subsequent  chapters,  it  will  be 
found  that  wherever  a  vacuity  or  partial  vacuum  is  formed,  the  adjacent 
air,  by  the  pressure  above,  rushes  in  and  drives  before  it  the  objest  that 
intervenes,  until  the  void  is  filled.  If  the  nozzle  of  a  pair  of  bellows  be 
closed,  either  by  the  finger  or  by  a  small  valve  opening  outwards  ;  and  a 
«hort  pipe,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  placed  in  water,  be  secured  to  the 
opening  in  the  under  board  which  is  covered  by  the  clapper ;  then  if  the 
bellows  be  opened,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will  drive  the  water 
up  the  pipe  to  fill  the  enlarged  cavity,  and  by  then  closing  the  board%, 
the  liquid  will  be  expelled  through  the  nozzle.  Bellows  thus  arranged 
become  sucking  or  atmospheric,  and  forcing  pumps.  When  the  orifice  of 
a  syringe  is  inserted  into  a  vessel  of  water  and  tne  piston  drawn  up,  the 
air  having  no  way  to  enter  the  vacuity  thus  formed  than  by  the  small 
orifice  under  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  presses  the  water  before  it  into  the 
body  of  the  syringe. 

As  every  machine  described  in  this  book,  and  most  of  those  in  the  next 
one,  both  proves  and  illustrates  atmospheric  pressure  on  liquids,  we  need 
not  enlarge  further  upon  it  here.  There  are  however  some  other  parti- 
culars relating  to  it,  which  are  necessary  to  be  known :  first,'  that  its 
pressure  is  limited ;  and  secondly,  that  it  varies  in  intensity  at  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  according  to  their  elevation  above  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
These  important  facts  are  clearly  established  in  the  accounts  given  of  the 
discovery  of  the  air's  pressure,  a  sketch  of  which  can  scarcely  be  out  of 
place  here,  since  it  was  a  pump  that  first  drew  the  attention  of  modem 
philosophers  to  the  subject,  and  which  thereby  became  the  proximate 
cause  of  a  revolution  in  philosophical  research,  that  will  ever  be  consi* 
dered  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  science. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

PigcoToiy  of  stBKMphsrie  pr«Miir»— CircumiitaBCM  which  led  to  it— Galileo— Torricelli — ^Beautifiil 
lot  of  the  latter — Cootroveny  reepectiog  the  results— Pascal — bis  demonstration  of  the  cause 
aaeent  of  water  in  pumps— InTention  of  the  air-pump— Barometer  and  its  rarious  application*— 
'  of  atmospheric  pressure  different  at  different  parts  of  the  earth — ^A  knowledge  of  this  necessary 
••  poBp-nakert— The  limits  to  which  water  may  be  raised  in  atmospheric  pumps  known  to  ancient 
pMi^aakera. 

In  the  year  1641,  a  parap-maker  of  Florence  made  an  atmospheric,  or 
what  was  called  a  sucking  pump,  the  pipe  of  which  extended  from  50  to 
60  feet  above  the  water.  When  put  in  operation,  it  was  of  course  inca- 
pable of  raising  any  over  32  or  33  feet.  Supposing  this  to  have  been 
occitfsioned  by  some  defect  in  the  construction,  the  pump  was  carefully 
examined,  and  being  found  perfect,  the  operation  was  repeated,  but  with 
the  same  results.  After  numerous  trials,  the  superintendent  of  the  Grand 
Dake's  water  works,  according  to  whose  directions  it  had  been  made, 
consulted  Galileo,  who  was  a  native  of  the  city,  and  then  resided  in  it. 
Previous  to  this  occurrence,  it  was  universally  supposed  that  water  was 
raised  in  pumps  by  an  occult  power  in  nature,  which  resisted  with  con- 
siderable force  all  attempts  to  make  a  void,  but  which,  when  one  was 
made,  used  the  same  force  to  fill  it,  by  urging  the  next  adjoining  substance, 
if  a  fluid,  into  the  vacant  sf>ace.  Thus  in  pumps,  when  the  air^was  with- 
drawn from  their  upper  part  by  the  *  sucker,^  nature,  being  thus  violated, 
instantly  forced  water  up  the  pipes.  No  idea  was  entertained  by  philo- 
sophers at  this  or  any  preceding  period,  that  we  know  of,  that  this  force 
was  limited ;  that  it  would  not  as  readily  force  water  up  a  perpendicular 
tube,  from  which  the  air  was  withdrawn,  100  feet  high  as  well  as  20 — to 
the  top  of  a  high  building  as  well  as  to  that  of  a  low  one. 

When  the  circumstances  attending  the  trial  of  the  pump  at  Florence 
were  placed  before  Galileo,  (his  attention  having  probably  never  before 
been  so  closely  directed  to  the  subject)  he  could  only  reply,  that  nature's 
aUiorrence  to  a  vacuum  was  limited,  and  that  it  '*  ceased  to  operate  above 
tke  height  of  32  feet.'*  This  opinion  given  at  the  moment,  it  is  believed 
was  not  satisfactory  to  himself;  and  his  attention  having  now  been  roused, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  discovered  the  real  cause,  had 
be  lived,  especially  as  he  was  then  aware  that  the  atmosphere  did  exert  a 
definite  pressure  on  objects  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  at  that  period 
this  illustrious  man  was  totally  blind,  nearly  80  years  of  age,  and  within  a 
few  months  of  his  death.  The  discovery  is  however,  in  some  measure, 
due  to  him.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  he  communicated  his  ideas 
on  the  subject  to  Torricelli,  who  lived  in  his  family  and  acted  as  his 
amanuensis  during  the  last  three  months  of  his  life. 

It  was  in  1643  that  Torricelli  announced  the  great  discovery  that  water 
was  raised  in  pumps  by  the  pressure  of  the  air.  This  he  established  by 
very  satisfactory  experiments.  The  apparatus  in  his  first  one,  was  made 
in  imitation  of  the  Florentine  pump.  He  procured  a  tube  60  feet  long, 
and  secured  it  in  a  perpendicular  position,  with  its  lower  end  in  water ; 
than  having  by  a  syringe  extracted  the  air  at  its  upper  end,  he  found  the 
wmter  rose  only  32  or  33  feet,  nor  could  he  by  any  effort  induce  it  t ) 
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ascend  higher.  He  then  reduced  the  length  of  the  pipe  to  40  feet,  without 
any  better  success.  It  now  occurred  to  him,  that  if  it  really  w^as  the 
atmosphere  which  supported  this  column  of  water  in  the  pipe,  then,  if  he 
employed  some  other  liquid,  the  specific  gravity  of  which,  compared  with 
that  of  water,  was  knoicn,  a  column  of  such  liquid  would  be  sustained  in 
the  tube,  of  a  length  'proportioned  to  its  gravity.  This  beautiful  thought 
he  soon  submitted  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  by  a  very  neat  and  simple 
apparatus. 

Quicksilver  being  14  times  heavier  than  water,  he  selected  it  as  the 
most  suitable,  since  the  apparatus  would  be  more  manageable ;  and  from 
the  small  dimensions  of  the  requisite  tube,  a  syringe  to  exhaust  the  air 
could  be  dispensed  with.  He  therefore  took  a  glass  tube  about  four  feet 
long,  sealed  at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other.  This  he  completely  filled 
with  quicksilver,  which  of  course  expelled  the  air ;  then  placing  his  finger 
on  the  open  end,  he  inverted  the  tube,  and  introduced  the  open  end  below 
the  surface  of  a  quantity  of  mercury  in  an  open  vessel ;  then  moving  the 
tube  into  a  vertical  position,  he  withdrew  his  finger,  when  part  of  the 
mercury  descended  into  the  basin,  leaving  a  vacuum  in  the  upper  part  c^ 
the  ^be,  while  the  rest  was  supported  in  it  at  the  height  of  abotit  28 
inches,  as  he  heul  suspected,  being  one-fourteenth  of  the  height  of  the 
aqueous  column.  This  simple  and  truly  ingenious  expenraent  was  fre* 
quently  varied  and  repeated,  but  always  with  th^same  result,  and  most 
have  imparted  to  Torricelli  the  most  exquisite  gratification.* 

Accounts  of  Torricelli's  experiments  were  soon  spread  throughout  £a- 
rope,  and  every  where  caused  an  unparalleled  excitement  among  philoso- 
phers. This  was  natural,  for  his  discovery  prostrated  the  long  cherished 
hypothesis  of  nature's  abhorence  of  a  vacuum ;  and  at  the  same  tune,  opened 
unexplored  regions  to  scientific  research.  It  met  however  with  much 
opposition,  particularly  from  the  Jesuits  ;  in  many  of  whom  it  is  said  to 
have  excited  a  degree  of  '  horror'  similar  to  that  experienced  by  them  on 
the  publication  of  Galileo's  dialogues  on  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copemican 
systems.  They  and  others  resisted  the  new  doctrine  with  great  perse- 
verance, and  even  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  results  of  the  experiments 
with  ihefuga  vacui  they  so  long  had  cherished.  It  was  ingeniously  con- 
tended that  the  experiment  with  quicksilver  no  more  proved  that  the  force 
which  sustained  it  \n  the  tube  was  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  than  the 
column  of  water  did  in  the  first  experiment;  allowing  this,  it  proved  that 
this  force,  whatever  it  was,  varied  in  its  effects  on  different  liquids,  accord- 
ing to  their  specific  gravity  ;  a  fact  previously  unknown,  and  apparently 
inconsistent  with  nature's  antipathy  to  a  void,  which  might  be  supposed  to 
produce  the  same  effects  on  all  fiuids — to  have  as  great  an  abhorence  to 
mercury  as  to  water. 

During  the  discussion  great  expectations  were  entertained  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  new  doctrine  from  Torricelli ;  but  unfortunately,  this  philoso- 
pher died  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  his  pursuits  and  in  the  very  vigor  of 
manhood,  viz.  in  his  39th  year.  This  took  place  in  1647.  The  subject 
was  however  too  interesting,  and  too  important  in  its  consequences,  to  be 
lost  sight  ot.  He  had  opened  a  new  path  into  the  fields  of  science,  and 
philosophers  in  every  part  of  Europe  had  rushed  into  it  with  too  much 
ardor  to  be  stopped  by  his  decease.     Among  the  most  eminent  of  those 

•  The  apparatus  eaiployed  in  these  experiments  was  not  original  with  TorricelU. 
The  air  tlierinometer  or  C.  Drebble,  the  fainofis  alchemist,  who  died  in  1634,  was  of  the 
same  construction,  except  tiiat  tlie  upper  end  of  the  inverted  tube  was  swelled  i] 
bulb.    It  is  frequently  figured  in  Fludd's  works. 
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was  Pascal,  a  French  mathematician  and  divine.  In  1646  he  undertook 
to  Terifv  the  experiments  of  Torricelli,  and  still  further  to  v&ry  them. 
He  used  tubes  of  glass  forty  feet  long,  having  one  end  closed  to  avoid 
the  use  of  a  syringe.  He  filled  one  with  wine  and  another  with  water,  and 
iDve^d  them  into  basins  containing  the  same  liquids,  after  the  manner  of 
Tomcelli's  mercurial  experiment.  As  the  specific  gravity  of  these  liquids 
^^as  not  the  same,  he  anticipated  a  difference  in  the  length  of  the  two  co- 
lumns ;  and  such  was  the  fact.  The  water  remained  suspended  at  the 
height  of  thirty-one  feet  one  inch  and  four  lines ;  while  the  lighter  wine 
stiMxl  at  thirty-three  feet  three  inches.  Pascal  was  attacked  with  great 
virulence  by  Father  Noel,  a  Parisian  Jesuit,  who  resisted  the  new  doctrine 
with  infuriate  zeal,  as  if  it  also  was  heresy,  like  Gulileo's  doctrine  of  the 
earth's  motion  round  the  sun. 

Afler  making  several  experiments,  one  at  length  occured  to  Pascal, 
which  he  foresaw  would,  if  successful,  effectually  silence  all  objectors. 
He  reasoned  thus :  If  it  is  really  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
that  sustains  water  in  pumps,  and  mercury  in  tiie  tube,  then,  the  intensity 
of  this  pressure  will  be  less  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  than  at  its  foot,  be- 
cause there  is  a  less  portion  of  air  over  its  summit  than  over  its  base  ;  if 
therefore  a  column  of  mercury  is  sustained  at  28  or  any  other  number  of 
inches  at  the  base  of  a  very  high  mountain,  this  column  ought  to  diminish 
Rmdually  as  the  tube  i^  carried  up  to  the  top ;  whereas,  if  the  atmosphere 
hat  no  connection  with  the  ascent  of  liquids,  (as  contended)  then  the  mer- 
eary  will  remain  the  same  at  all  elevations,  at  the  base  as  at  the  summit. 
Bemg  at  Paris,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  M.  Perrier, 
(in  1647)  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  "  I  have  thought  of  an 
experiment,  which,  if  it  can  be  executed  with  accuracy,  will  alone  be  suf- 
Scient  to  elucidate  this  subject.  It  is  to  repeat  the  Torricellian  experi- 
ment several  times  in  the  same  day,  with  the  same  tube,  and  the 
tune  mercury ;  sometimes  at  the  toot,  sometimes  at  the  summit  of 
t  mountain  five  or  six  hundred  fathoms  in  height.  By  this  means 
we  shall  ascertain  whether  the  mercury  in  the  tube  will  be  at  the 
same  or  a  different  height  at  each  of  these  stations.  You  perceive  with- 
out doubt  that  this  experiment  is  decisive  ;  for  if  the  column  of  mercury 
be  lower  at  the  top  of  the  hill  than  at  tlie  base,  as  I  think  it  will,  it  clear- 
ly shows  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  suspension 
of  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  and  not  the  horror  of  a  vacuum ;  as  it  is  evi- 
dent there  is  a  longer  column  of  air  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  than  at  the 
top ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum 
Bore  at  the  base  than  at  the  summit  of  a  hill.  For  if  the  siispension  of 
the  mercury  in  the  tube  is  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  air,  it  is  plain  it 
most  be  equal  to  a  column  of  air,  whoso  diameter  is  the  same  with 
that  of  the  mercurial  column,  and  whose  height  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  from  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  basin.  Now  the  base 
fem9'\iing  the  same,  it  is  evident  the  pressure  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  the  column,  and  that  the  higher  the  column  of  air  is,  the  longer 
will  be  the  column  of  mercury  that  will  be  sustained."  This  experhm^- 
turn  cruris^  was  made  on  the  19th  September,  164S,  the  year  after  Torri- 
oelli's  death,  on  the  Puy  de  Dome,  near  Clermont,  the  highest  mountain  in 
France;  and  the  result  was  just  as  Pascal  had  anticipated.  The  mercury 
fell  in  the  tube  as  M.  Perrier  ascended  with  it  up  the  mountain,  and  when 
he  reached  the  summit  it  was  three  inclies  lower  than  when  at  the  base. 
The  experiment  was  repealed  on  different  s?des  of  the  mountain,  and 
OOBtinued  by  Perrier  till  1651,  but  always  with  the  same  results.  Pas- 
id  mde  odierfr  on  the  top  of  some  of  the  steeples  in  P&rls  ;  and  all 
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proved  the  same  important  truth,  viz.  that  the  pressure  of  the  atrooephei^ 
was  that  mysterious  power,  which  under  the  name  of  nature's  abhorrence 
to  a  vacuum  had  so  long  eluded  the  researches  of  philosophers.  The  sub- 
ject was  taken  up  in  England  by  Boyle,  who  pursued  it  with  unremitted 
ardor,  and  whose  labors  have  immortalized  his  name  ;  but  it  was  Geitnaoy 
that  bore  off  tlie  most  valuable  of  the  prizes  which  the  discovery  offered 
to  philosophers.  The  Torricellian  experiment  gave  rise  to  the  air  pubtp  ; 
and  in  1(554,  a  Prussian  philosopher,  a  mathematician  and  a  magistrate, 
Olto  Guerricke,  of  Magdeburgh,  made  public  experiments  with  it  at  Ratis- 
bon,  l)efore  the  emperor  of  Grermany  and  several  electors.  Some  authors 
ascribe  the  invention  of  the  pump  to  Candido  del  Buono,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Academie  del  Cimento  at  Florence,  and  intimate  that  the  first 
essays  with  it  were  only  made  by  Guerricke. 

The  apparatus  of  Torricelli,  i.  e.  the  glass  tube  and  basin  of  mercury, 
was  named  a  baroscope,  and  afterwards  a  barometer,  because  it  nuasurei 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  all  elevations ;  hence  to  it,  eogineers 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth  may  have  recourse,  to  determine  the  perpendicular 
length  of  the  pipes  of  atmospheric  pumps. 

Another  application  of  the  barometer  was  the  natural  result  of  Perrier's 
first  experiment  on  the  Puy  de  Dome.  As  he  ascended  that  mountain 
with  it,  the  mercury  kept  falling  in  exact  proportion  to  the  elevation  to 
which  the  instrument  was  carried ;  hence  it  is  obvious,  that  when  the 
tube  is  properly  graduated,  it  will  measure  the  height  of  mountains,  and 
all  other  elevations  to  which  it  can  be  carried.  By  it,  aeronauts  deter- 
mine the  height  to  which  they  ascend  in  balloons.  The  observations  of 
Perrier  were  continued  daily  from  1649  to  1651,  during  which  he  per- 
ceived that  the  height  of  the  column  slightly  varied  with  the  temperature, 
wind,  rain,  and  other  circumstances  of  tlie  atmosphere ;  and  henoe  the 
instrument  indicated  changes  of  weather^  and  became  known  and  is  still 
jsed  as  a  '*  tctather  glass**  The  extent  of  these  variations  is  about 
three  inches,  generally  ranging  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-one,  and  are 
principally  confined  to  the  temperate  zones.  In  tropical  regions,  the 
pressure  is  nearly  uniform,  the  mercury  standing  at  about  thirty  inches 
throughout  the  year.  These  facts  have  an  important  bearing  on  our  sub- 
ject ;  for  an  atmospheric  pump  or  siphon,  with  a  perpendicular  pipe  thirq^- 
four  or  thirty-five  feel  long,  might  operate  during  certain  states  of  the  at- 
mosphere, while  in  others  it  could  not ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  earth  it 
would  be  altogether  useless. 

It  wi41  appear  in  the  sequel,  that  the  physical  properties  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  we  have  enumerated,  must  necessarily  be  understood,  in 
order  perfectly  to  comprehend  the  action  of  the  machines  we  have  to  de- 
scrilK.  As  regards  the  atrial  pressure,  its  limits  and  variation  at  different 
altitudos,  we  i.-eed  only  remark,  that  a  sucking  pump  or  a  siphon,  which 
raises  water  thirtv-three  feet  in  New- York  and  Buenos  Avres,  London 
ami  Calcutta,  St.  Potersburgh  and  Port  Jackson  in  Xew  Holland,  could 
not,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  elevate  it  over  twenty-two  feet ;  and  at  Quito, 
and  Santa  Fo  do  Bogota  in  South  America,  and  Gondar  the  capital  of 
Abvssinia  iwontv  feet,  on  account  of  the  srvat  elevation  of  these  cities : 
(from  tlie  same  car.se,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  Mont  Blanc  is 
only  alxMit  half  that  on  the  plains^  and  if  Condamine  and  Humboldt, 
when  on  the  suninut  of  Pir.diincha,  had  applied  one  to  raise  \i*ater  there,  or 
on  the  side  of  Antisana.  at  the  sp^M  wherv,  from  the  great  rarity  or  tenuity 
of  the  air,  t!io  fact*  of  the  latter  phiU>sopher  was  streaming  with  blood,  his 
attendant  faintoii,  and  the  whole  party  exhausted,  it  would  not  have  raiaed 
Mi^ater  o>*er  t>»*elve  or  fourteen  feet ;  ^the  mercury  in  the  ba'x>roeter  ieV 
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to  fourteen  inches  seven  lines,)  while  on  the  highest  ridge  of  the  Hima* 
lavas,  it  would  scarcely  raise  it  eight  or  ten  feet.  Without  a  knowledge 
of  atrial  pressure,  it  is  obvious,  that  engineers  who  visit  Mexico,  and  the 
upper  regions  of  South  America,  &c.  might  get  into  a  quandary  greatly 
jBO^e  perplexing  than  that  in  which  the  Florentine  was,  when  he  applied 
to  Galileo :  but  we  believe  the  period  has  nearly  gone  by,  for  mechanics 
to  remain  ignorant  of  those  principles  of  science,  upon  which  their  profes- 
■ions  are  based. 

It  perhaps  may  be  asked,  Were  the  limits  to  which  water  can  be  raised 
by  the  atmosphere  not  known  before  Galileo's  time  1  Undoubtedly  they 
were.  Pump  makers  must  always  have  been  acquainted  with  them ;  al- 
though philosophers  might  not  have  noticed  the  fact  or  paid  any  attention 
to  the  subject.  Why  then  did  the  Italian  artists  make  such  a  one  as  that 
to  which  we  have  referred  ?  Simply  because  they  were  ordered  to  do 
so,  as  any  mechanic  would  now  do  under  similar  circumstances  :  at  the 
fame  time  they  declared  that  it  would  not  raise  the  water,  although  they 
could  not  assign  any  reason  for  the  assertion.  It  was  indeed  impossible 
fi>r  ancient  pump  makers  to  have  remained  ignorant  of  the  extent  to  which 
their  machines  were  applicable.  A  manufacturer  of  them  would  naturally 
extend  their  application,  as  occasions  occurred,  to  wells  of  every  depth, 
until  he  became  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  power  which  caused  the 
water  to  ascend,  was  limited — and  until  he  detected  the  limits.  After 
Qiing  a  pump  with  success,  to  raise  water  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet, 
when  he  came  to  apply  it  to  wells  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  depth  without 
kngthening  the  cyhnder,  he  would  necessarily  learn  the  important,  and 
to  him  mysterious  fact,  that  the  limits  were  then  exceeded :  and  after 
probably  going  through  similar  examinations  and  consultations,  as  those 
irhich  took  place  at  Florence  in  the  17th  century,  the  unvarying  result 
would  become  so  firmly  established,  that  every  workman  would  learn  it 
traditionally,  as  an  essential  part  of  his  profession  :  and  if  in  succeeding 
ages,  the  knowledge  of  it  became  lost,  the  experience  of  every  individual 
pump  maker  must  have  soon  taught  him  the  same  truth.  Attempts  then 
aimilar  to  those  of  the  Florentine  engineer  occurred  frequently  before,  but 
leading  to  no  important  result,  the  particulars  of  them  have  not  been  pre- 
served ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  those  relating  to  the  Italian  experiment 
would  have  been,  had  not  the  father  of  modern  philosophy  beer  'X)nsuUed, 
•nd  had  not  his  pupil  Torricelli  taken  up  the  subject 
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Aaeiait  Ezpcrimentf  on  air — ^Variout  application*  of  it — Siphon*  uied  in  ancient  Ef^pt— Primltnro 
•sperimeoti  with  roMeli  inreited  in  water — Sutpension  of  liquids  in  them — Ancient  atmospheric  ipriak* 
■^f  pot — Watering  Garden*  with  it^ — Probably  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  and  alio  by  Shakespeare — Olaa* 
•priaklinf  vessel,  and  a  wine  taster  from  Pompeii — Religious  uses  of  sprinkling  pots  among  the  ancient 
■■•ClMn—Figuro  of  one  from  Montfaucou — ^Vestals — Miracle  of  Tutia  carrying  water  in  a  sieve,  describ- 
id  and  explained — Modem  liquor  taster  and  dropping  tubes — ^Trick  performed  with  various  liquid* 
ijr  a  Chinese  juggler -Varioua  fraud*  of  the  ancient*  with  liquid* — Divining  cup*. 

Notwithsftinding  the  alledged  ignorance  of  the  ancients  respecting  the 
P^ysiciU  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  there  are  circumstances  related  in 
ftistory  which  teem  to  indicate  the  reverse ;  or  which,  at  any  rate,  show 
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that  air  was  a  frequent  subject  of  investigation  with  thbir  philosophers, 
and  that  its  influence  in  some  natural  phenomena  was  well  understood* 
Thus  Diogenes  of  ApoHonia,  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Anaximenes, 
reasoned  on  its  condensation  and  rarefaction.  According  to  Aristotle,  Em- 
pedocles  accounted  for  respiration  in  animals  by  the  weiglu  of  the  air, 
which  said  he,  *'  by  its  pressure  insinuates  itself  with  force  into  the  lungs." 
Plutarch  expresses  in  the  very  same  terms,  the  sentiments  of  Asclepiades, 
rcj)resenting  him  among  other  things  as  saying  that  the  external  air,  "  by 
its  icei^JUj  opened  its  way  with  force  into  the  breast."  Lucretius,  in  ex- 
plaining the  property  of  the  loadstone  in  drawing  iron,  observed  that  it 
repelled  the  intervening  air  betwixt  itself  and  the  iron,  thus  fomiing  a 
vacuum,  when  the  iron  is  "  pushed  on  by  Vie  air  behind  it."  Plutarch 
was  of  the  same  opinion.*  Vitruvius  speaks  of  the  pressure  of  air.  Arch. 
book  viii,  cap!  3.  When  Flaminius,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmi- 
fui  games,  proclaimed  liberty  to  the  Greeks,  the  shout  which  the  people 
gave  in  the  transport  of  their  joy  was  so  great,  that  some  crows,  which  hap- 
pened to  bo  then  flying  over  their  heads,  fell  down  into  the  theatre.  Plu- 
tarch among  other  explanations  of  the  phenomenon,  suggests,  that  the 
"  sound  of  so  many  voices  being  violently  strong,  the  parts  of  the  air  were 
separated  by  it,  and  a  void  left  which  afforded  the  birds  no  support."*^ 

But  if  the  ancients  did  not  detect  or  comprehend  the  direct  pressure  of 
tho  atmosphere,  they  were  not  ignorant  of  its  effects,  or  of  the  means  of 
exciting  it.  They  in  fact  employed  air  in  many  of  their  devices  as  succeed 
fully  as  the  moderns.  They  compressed  it  in  air  guns,  and  weighed  it  in 
bladders ;  its  elasticity  produced  continuous  jets  in  their  fountains  and 
force  pumps,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  ours ;  by  its  pressure,  they  raised 
water  in  syringes  and  pumps,  and  transferred  it  through  siphons,  precisely 
as  we  do ;  they  excluded  its  pressure  from  the  upper  surface  of  water 
in  their  sprinkling  pots,  and  admitted  it  to  empty  them,  as  in  the  modem 
liquor  merchant's  taster.  That  they  had  condensing  air  pumps  is  evident 
from  the  wind  guns  o£  Ctesibius,  as  well  as  others  described  by  Vitruvius, 
b.  X,  cap.  13  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  employed  air  in  numerous  other 
machines  and  for  other  purposes,  but  of  which,  from  the  loss  of  their 
writings,  no  account  has  been  preserved.  See  Vitruvius,  book  x,  cap.  I, 
where  some  are  referred  to,  and  Pliny  Nat.  Hist  book  xix,  cap.  4. 

It  W(mld  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  discover  the  origin  of  devices  for 
raising  litjuids  by  the  pressure  of  tho  atmosphere,  for  it  would  require  a 
knowledije  of  man  and  of  the  state  of  the  arts,  in  those  remote  agres  of 
which  no  record  is  extant.  That  machines  for  the  purpose  were  made 
long  before  the  commencement  of  history  is  certain,  for  recent  discov- 
eries liave  brought  to  light  the  highly  interesting  fact,  that  siphons  were 
known  in  Egypt  1450  years  before  our  era,  i.  e.  3290  years  ago  !  At 
which  period  loo  they  seem  to  have  been  in  more  coihmon  use  in  that 
country,  thim  they  are  at  this  day  with  us.  [See  Book  V,  for  an  account 
of  tliese  iiiistrnments.] 

Tlie  retention  of  water  in  inverted  vessels  while  air  is  excluded  from 
them,  could  not  have  escaped  observation  in  the  rudest  ages.  Long  ere 
natural  phenomena  had  awakened  curiosity  in  tlie  human  mind,  or  roused 
the  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry  and  research,  it  must  have  been  noticed 
When  a  person  immerses  a  bucket  in  a  reservoir  and  raises  it  in  an  in 
verted  position,  he  soon  becomes  sensible  that  it  is  not  the  weight  of  the 
vessel  merely  which  he  has  to  overcome,  but  also  that  of  the  water  within 


*  Duten*s  Inquirv  into  tlie  Origin  of  the  Discoverios  attribnlMl  telh'  ■««. 

1769.  pp.186,  187 '203.    »•  Life  of  Fli 
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It;  and  not  till  the  mouth  emerges  into  air  do  the  contents  rush  out  and 
leave  the  bucket  alone  in  his  hands.  This  is  one  of  those  circumstanced 
that  has  occurred  more  or  less  frequently  to  most  persons  in  every  age.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  groups  of  oriental  females  who, 
from  the  remotest  times,  have  assembled  twice  a  day  to  visit  the  fountains 
or  rivers  for  water,  did  not  often  perform  the  experiment,  both  incidentally 
and  by  design.  They  could  not  in  fact  plunge  their  water  pots  (which  were 
often  without  handles)  into  the  gushing  fount  without  occasionally  repeating 
it ;  nor  could  Andromache  and  her  maids  fill  buckets  to  water  the  horses 
of  Hector,  and  daily-  charge  pitchers  in  the  stream  for  domestic  uses,  with- 
out being  sometimes  diverted  by  iL  But  the  phenomenon  thus  exhibited 
'iras  not  confined  to  such  occasions;  on  the  contrary,  it  constantly  occurred 
in  every  dwelling.  An  ancient  domestic  like  a  modern  house-maid,  could 
hardly  wash  a  cup  or  rinse  a  goblet  by  immersion,  without  encountering  it. 
Besides  the  vessels  named,  there  were  others  that  formed  part  of  the  or- 
dinary kitchen  furniture  of  the  ancients,  (see  figures  of  some  on  page  16) 
the  daily  use  of  which  would  vary  and  illustrate  iL  These  were  long 
necked  and  narrow  mouthed  vases  and  bottles,  that  retained  liquids  when 
inverted  like  some  of  our  vials.  Others  were  still  further  contracted  in 
the  mouth,  as  the  AmpuUa^  which  gave  out  its  contents  only  by  drops. 
To  the  ordinary  use  of  these  vessels  and  to  incidental  experiments  made 
with  them,  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  onr  fouTitain  lamps  and  inkstands, 
bird  fountains,  and  other  similar  applications  of  the  same  principle. 

The  suspension  of  a  liquid  in  inverted  vessels  by  the  atmosphere,  was 
therefore  well  known  to  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  world,  whether 
they  understood  the  reason  of  its  suspension  or  not;  and  when  in  subse 
qoent  times  philosophers  began  to  search  into  causes  and  effects,  the  phe- 
nomenon was  well  calculated  to  excite  their  attention,  and  to  lead  them  to 
inquiries  respecting  air  and  a  vacuum :  it  is  probable  that  it  did  so,  for  the 
earliest  experiments  on  these  subjects,  of  which  we  have  any  accounts, 
irere  similar  to  those  domestic  manipulations  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
and  the  principal  instrument  employed  was  simply  a  modification  of  a  gob- 
let inverted  in  water.  This  was  the  atmospheric  *  sprinkling  pot*  or 
'  watering  siphon,'  which  is  so  often  referred  to  by  the  old  philosophers, 
in  their  disputes  on  a  plenum  and  a  vacuum.  It  has  long  been  obsolete, 
and  not  having  been  noticed  by  modern  authors,  few  general  readers  are 
aware  that  such  an  instrument  was  ever  in  use,  much  less  that  it  formed 
part  of  the  philosophical  apparatus  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  interesting  associations  connected  with  it  and  its  modifications  en- 
title it  to  a  place  here.     Indeed  were  there  no  other  reason  for  attempting 
lo  preserve  it  a  little  longer  from  oblivion,  than  that  indicated  at  the  closa 
of  the  last  paragraph,  we  should  not  feel  justified  in  passing  it  by.     It  is 
morcjover,  for  aught  that  is  known  to  the  contrary,  the  earliest  instrument 
employed  in  hydro-pneumatical  researches.     Its  general  form  and  uses 
may  be  gathered  from  the   remarks  of  Athenagoras  respecting  it.     This 
philosopher,  who  flourished  in  the   fifth  century,  B.  C.  made  use   of  it  to 
illustrate  his  views  of  a  vacuum.     "  This   instrument  (says  he)  which   is 
acuminated  or  pointed  towards  the  top,  and  made  of  clay  or  any  other 
material,  (and  used  as  it  often  has,  for  the  watering  of  gardens)  is,  in   the 
bottom  very  large  and  plain  [flat]  but  full  of  small  holes  like  a  sieve,  but 
at  the  top  has  only  one  large  hole."*     When  it  was  plunged  in  water,  the 
liquid  entered  through   the  numerous   holes   in   its   bottom ;  after  which 
tab  single  opening  at  top  was  closed  by  the  finger  to  exclude  the  air ;  the 


*  As  quoted  by  Switzer  from  Bockler,  Hyd.  167. 
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veu«l  and  its  conienu  were  then  r&ised,  and  the  l&tter  dneharged  «l 
pleasure  by  removing  the  Giig«r. 

As  thU  WHS  the  ancient  garden  pot  of  the  Greeks,  Fliny  prt>b«blj  re- 
fers to  it  when  he  speaks  of  '  sprinkling'  water,  oil,  vinegar,  &c.  on  planta 
and  roots*  It  appears  to  have  been  continued  in  use  for  snch  purposes 
in  Europe,  through  the  middle  ages  ;  and  to  a  limited  extent  up  to  rhe  17ih 
and  18th  centuries.'*  Figures  of  it  are,  however,  rarely  to  be  met  with, 
lor  it  seems  to  have  been  nearly  forgotten  when  the  discovery  of  Torri- 
celli  revived  the  old  discussions  on  a  vacuum;  and  thongh  Boyle  and  cnhen 
then  occasionally  referred  to  it,  few,  we  believe,  gave  its  figure.'  Mont- 
ftiucon  speaks  of  .examining  an  ancient  *  watering  stick,'  and  also  a 
'  sprinkling  pot,'  but  unfortunately  he  has  not  desctibed  either.'  Of 
a  great  number  of  old  philosophical  works  that 
we  have  eitarained  for  the  pnrpose  of  obtwnine  ■ 
figure,  we  met  with  it  only  in  Fludd's  works,  Tha 
annexed  cut  is  from  his  De  Natarw  Simis  sen  Tecb- 
nica  nacrocosmt  hisloria.'  Oppenheim,  1618,  p.  473. 
The  mode  of  using  it  is  too  obvious  to  reqaire  expla- 
nation. It  was  pushed  into  water  in  the  position  re- 
presented ;  the  liquid  entered  through  the  openings 
in  the  bottom,  driving  the  air  out  of  the  small  orifice 
at  the  top ;  and  when  it  was  filled,  the  person  using 
it  placed  his  finger  or  thumb  on  the  orifice  and  then 
moved  the  vessel  over  the  plants,  &c.  be  wisbed  to 
ler ;  discharging  the  contents  by  nisiog  the  finger. 

ii*.aa  AKitni  wiuri^  rot. 

The  application  of  this  instrument  as  a  *  garden  pot'  may  someoraea  be 
found  portrayed  in  devices,  rebuses,  vignettes,  kc.  of  old  printers.  In 
the  title  page  of  Godwin's  Annals  of  Henty  VIII,  Edward  VI,  aod 
Mary,  (a  thin  latin  folio  published  in  1616)  it  is  represented.  No.  70  it  • 
copy.  There  is  a  similar  engraving  on  .the  tille  page  of  a  volume  on 
rarming,  &,c.  entitled  '  Maison  Rustique,'  translated  from  the  French,  and 
published  in  London  by  John  Islip,  the  same  year. 


Independently  of  ihe  sprinkling  pot,  the  < 
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Ae  ancient  mode  of  transplanting.  It  appears  that  tteo  men  were  gener- 
ally employed  in  the  operation ;  one  to  set  the  trees  or  plants,  and  another 
to  water  them;  a  custom  to  which  St.  Paul  alludea  in  1  Cor.  iii,  6 — 8. 
Soraetiraea  '  be  that  watered'  used  two  pots  at  the  aatne  lime,  holding  one 
meach  hand.  As  these  vessels  were  not  wholly  disused  in  Shakespeare'* 
lime,  it  is  probable,  that  to  them  he  refers  in  Lear : 

Wbf,  ihii  wenld  maka  a  man,  a  man  af  salt,  [Isan] 
To  Daehisejesfcrgaidaa  water  pate.  Adi,  Setnt^ 

Modifications  of  them  were  adapted  to  various  purposes  by  the  ancients. 
They  were  used  to  drop  water  on  floors  in  order  to  lay  the  dust,  in  both 
Greek  and  Roman  houses.  Their  general  form  was  that  of  a  pitcher  or 
vase,  and  their  dimensions  varied  with  their  uses.  Some  of  the  small- 
est had  but  a  single  hole  in  the  bottom.  They  formed  part  of  the  ordin- 
ary culinary  apparatua,  and  were  also  used  in  religious  services.  Among 
the  antiquities  diainterred  at  Pompeii,  some  have  been  found.  No,  71 
represents  one :  it  is  of  glass,  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  or  neck  ia  want- 
ing;, having  been  broken  oif.  Perhaps  this  part  resembled  the  form  indi- 
eated  by  the  dotted  lines  which  we  have  added. 

?  No.  72,  alao  of  glass, 
has  been  pronounced  '  a 
wine-taster,  the  air  hav- 
ing been  exhausted  by 
sucking  at  the  small  end.' 
It  is  more  likely  that  the 
wide  part  was  inserted  in- 
to wine  jars  or  amphorse, 
and  the  cavity  tilled  with 
thatltfi-'id  precisely  aa  in 
the  sp  ikling  pot,  and 
samples  Hen  withdrawn 
by  closing  he  small  ori- 
fice with  the  finger  as  in  the  modern  inatrument,  which  is  shewn  at  No 
76,  and  as  in  the  dropping  tube,  one  form  of  which  is  figured  at  No.  77. 
The  general  form  of  No.  72  assimilates  it  to  those  drinking  ves^la  of  the 
ancients,  which  they  held  at  a  distance  in  front,  and  directed  tti<a  stream 
itsning  from  the  small  end  of  the  vessel  into  the  mouth  ;  a  mode  still 
practised  in  some  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  the  natives  of  Ceylon, 
Sumatra,  Malabar,  &c. 

One  of  the  most  singular  facta  connected  with  the  religious  institutions 
of  the  ancient  heathen,  was  the  extent  to  which  they  carried  the  practice 
of  sprinkling  :  almost  every  thing  was  thus  purified  ;  men,  animals,  trees, 
water,  houses,  food,  clothing,  carriages,  &c.  In  performing  the  ceremony^ 
various  implements  wcrq  used  to  disperse  the  aacred  liquid.  A  wisp 
made  of  horse  hair  attached  to  a  handle  was  common.  A  branch  from 
certain  trees,  and  sometimes  a  small  broom,  were  used;  in  other  cases 
perforated  vessels  were  employed.  Thus  the  Bramins  in  some  ceremonies 
rel  of  water,  and  after  presenting  It  to  the  gods,  they  sprinkle 
laves,  on  carriages,  animals,  &c.  in  others  it  is 
lullender  with  a  hundred  holes  on  the  head  of 
irieats  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians 
L  watering   pot,   with     which    they 


Sprlikkr  ud  Win. 
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4>e  father,  mother  and  child." 

also  used  a  vessel  ' 

■prinklf^d  the  altars,  the  pedestals  of  their  gods, 

•  Sanneral's  Vaya^e*.  Vol.  i,  |:M  and  Vol.  i1,  97.  '  Snor 
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Jewish  priests  commonly  used  a  branch  of  hyssop,  but  occasionaHj  m 
piece  of  wool,  and  sometimes  the  fingers.  "  The  priest  shall  dip  his  finger 
m  the  oil  and  sprinkle  it."  The  Grreeks  and  Romans  had  not  only  founts 
or  vases  of  holy  water  in  their  temples  for  the  use  of  wor^ippers,  who 
dipped  their  fingers  into  them,  as  Roman  catholics  and  others  do  at  this 
day  ;  but  on  particular  occasions,  priests  or  officers  attended  to  purify  the 
people  by  sprinkling.  Thus,  when  the  Emperor  Julian  visited  the  temple 
at  Antioch,  the  Neocori  stood  on  each  side  of  the  doorway  to  purify  with 
lustral  water  all  who  entered.  Yalentinian,  who  was  afterwards  raised  to 
the  empire,  was  then  captain  of  Julian's  guard,  and  as  such  walked  id 
front.  He  was  then  a  christian,  and  some  of  the  water  having  been 
thrown  upon  him,  he  turned  and  struck  the  priest,  saying,  that  the  water 
rather  polluted  than  purified ;  at  which  the  emperor  was  so  enraged  that 
he  immediately  banished  him. 

Now  whether  the  fingers  or  light  brooms,  &c.  were  used  on  such  occa- 
sions we  do  not  know  ;  but  there  were  others  at  which  the  former  cer^ 
tainly  were  not.  When  the  emperors  dined,  not  only  their  persons  and 
table  furniture,  but  thejbod  also  was  purified  with  lustra!  water.  At  the 
feast  of  Daphne  near  Antioch,  which  lasted  seven  days,  we  learn  thai 
a  neochorus  stood  by  the  emperor's  seat,  and  sprinkled  the  dishes  and 
meats  '  as  usual.'  How  was  this  water  dispersed  ?  Certainly  not  by  the 
fingers ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  a  wisp  or  a  broom  was  employed,  since  it 
would  be  difficult  to  direct  the  small  shower  with  sufficient  precision  on  the 
smaller  objects.  We  have  made  these  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing the  figure  of  an  ancient  sprinkling  vee> 
sel,  from  the  third  volume  of  Montfaucon*s 
Antiquities.  It  was  supposed  by  him  to  have 
belonged  to  the  table  or  kitchen,  but  its  spe- 
cific use  he  could  not  conjecture.  It  is  evi- 
dently a  modification  of  the  atmospheric  gar- 
den pot,  and  it  appears  admirably  adapted  for 
No. 73.    Rommn  SprinkiiBf  Vase,    dispersing  iiquld  perfumes  or  lustral  water  at 

the  table.  The  ring  is  adapted  to  receive  the 
forefinger,  while  the  thumb  could  close  the  small  orifice,  and  thus  the  con- 
tents might  be  retained  or  discharged  at  pleasure. 

Among  other  heathen  cusloras  that  were  long  retained  in  the  christian 
church,  was  this  practice  of  sprinkling.  Peter  Martyr  exclaims  against  a 
certain  class,  "  who  not  only  consecrate  temples  themselves,  but  also  altars 
and  coverings  to  the  altars ;  T  meane  the  table  clothes  and  napkins,  and 
also  the  chalices  and  patins,  the  massing  garmentes,  the  churchyardes,  the 
waxe  candles,  the  frankincense,  the  pascal  lambe,  eggs,  and  also  holie  ^Ti- 
ter; the  boughes  of  their  palm  trees,  yong  springes,  grastf,  pot-hearbes, 
and  finally  all  kinds  of  fruites."  "  They  doe  sprinkle  houses,  deade  bodies, 
churchyardos,  egsrs,  flesh,  pothearbes,  and  garmentes.*'* 

Of  all  the  transactions  connected  with  heathen  theologA*,  few  ever 
made  a  grreater  noise  in  ancient  Rome  than  one  that  is  connectea  with  this 
part  of  our  subject ;  viz.  the  fniraclc  by  which  Tutia  the  vestal  saved  her 
life.  It  was  a  ri»liirious  custom  among  all  the  nations  of  old,  to  keep  ja- 
aredjire  in  the  temples  of  their  deities.  In  some,  lamps  were  kept  burning, 
in  others  fuel  kindled  on  the  altars.  In  the  temples  of  Jupiter-Am- 
mon,  Apollo,  Minerva,  and  some  other  deities  were  lamps  constantly 
burning.  The  Israelites  were  to  cause  the  lamps  to  **  burn  continually, 
besides  which,  **  the  fire   shall   ever  be   burning  upon  the  altar :  it  shall 


a  Common  Places,  pari  it,  cap.  9. 
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never  go  out."  Levit  vi,  13.  The  practice  is  still  kept  up  by  the  Jews 
and  also  by  Roman  catholics.  The  origin  of  the  custom  is  unknown;  but 
the  Jews,  Persians,  Greeks,  &c.  are  generally  supposed  to  have  derived  it 
from  the  Egyptians.  Upon  the  consecration  of  a  temple,  this  '  holy  fire' 
was  not  obtained  from  ordinary  sources,  i.  e.  from  other  fires,  but  was  pro- 
duced by  the  rubbing  of  two  sticks  together ;  or,  according  lo  Plutarch, 
was  drawn  directly  from  the  sun.  **  If  it  happen  (he  observes  in  his  Life 
of  Numa)  by  any  accident  to  be  put  out,  as  tne  sacred  lamp  is  said  to 
have  been  at  Athens,  under  the  tyranny  of  Aristion — at  Delphi,  when 
the  temple  was  burned  by  the  Medes — and  at  Rome  in  the  Mithridatic,  as 
also  in  the  civil  war,  when  not  only  the  fire  was  extinguished  but  the 
altar  itself  overturned — it  is  not  to  be  lighted  again  from  another  fire,  but 
new  fire  is  to  be  gained  by  drawing  a  pure  and  unpolluted  fiame  from 
the  beams  of  the  sun.  This  is  done  generally  with  concave  vessels  of 
brass." 

Among  the  Romans  a  certain  number  of  virgins  were  consecrated  with 
solemn  ceremonies  to  the  Goddess  Vesta.  They  were  named  vestals, 
and  it  was  their  peculiar  duty  to  take  charge  of  the  sacred  fire.  They 
were  greatly  honored  for  their  purity  and  the  importance  of  their  ofiice. 
**  What  is  there  in  Rome,  (exclaimed  Tiberius  Gracchus  in  his  address  to 
the  people)  so  sacred  and  venerable  as  the  vestal  virgins  who^  keep  the 
perpetual  fire  V*  The'  most  valuable  and  sacred  deposites  were  often 
placed  in  their  hands  for  security.  The  wills  of  rich  Romans  were 
sometimes  committed  to  their  care ;  hence  we  read  of  Augustus 
forcing  from  them  that  of  Antony,  while  the  latter  was  in  Egypt  The 
vestals  enjoyed  many  privileges ;  among  others,  when  they  went  abroad, 
the  fasces  (emblems  of  authority)  were  carried  by  a  lictor  before  them ; 
and  it  was  death  for  any  one  to  go  under  the  litter  or  chair  in  which  they 
were  carried  ;  and  if  they  met  a  criminal  going  to  execution,  his  life  was 
spared.  The  vestal  daughter  of  Appius  Claudius  -protected  him  from 
bieing  arrested  by  the  Tribunes.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  punished 
with  extreme  rigor  if  found  to  have  broken  any  of  their  vows.  To  per- 
mit the  perpetual  or  holy  fire  to  go  out  was  an  unpardonable  act,  for  it 
was  believed  to  betoken  some  national  calamity,  and  if  one  was  found 
guilty  of  unchastity  she  was  buried  alive.  "  The  criminal  (says  Plutarch) 
IS  carried  to  punishment  through  the  forum  in  a  litter,  well  covered  with- 
out, and  bound  up  in  such  a  manner  that  her  cries  cannot  be  heard.  The 
people  silently  make  way  for  the  litter  and  follow  it  with  marks  of  ex- 
treme sorrow  and  dejection.  There  is  no  spectacle  more  dreadful  than 
this,  nor  any  day  which  the  city  s[>ends  in  a  more  melancholy  manner. 
When  the  litter  comes  to  the  place  appointed  the  officers  loose  the  cords, 
the  high  priest  with  hands  lifted  up  towards  heaven  offers  some  private 
prayers  just  before  the  fatal  minute ;  then  takes  out  the  prisoner,  who  is 
covered  with  a  veil,  and  places  her  upon  the  steps  which  lead  down  into 
the  cell,  [grave;]  after  this  he  retires  with  the  rest  of  the  priests,  and  when 
she  is  gone  do>^Ti,  the  steps  are  taken  away  and  the  cell  is  covered  with 
earth,  so  that  the  place  is  made  level  with  the  rest  of  the  mounL"  [Life 
of  Numa,  Langhornc's  Trans.] 

Tutia,  who  was  accused  of  incontinence,  in  order  to  avoid  the  horrid  pen- 
alty, passionately  called,  or  affected  so  to  call,  upon  the  goddess  Vesta, 
lo  establish  by  a  miracle  her  innocence.  "  Enable  me  (she  cried)  to  take 
a  SIEVE  full  of  water  from  the  Tyber,  and  to  carry  it  full  to  thy  temple." 
Upon  this  appeal  her  trial  was  stayed,  and  it  was  left  to  the  deity  she 
had  invoked,  to  save  her  or  not;  for  such  a  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  her 
accusers   could   not,  if  it  should   take  place,  be   resisted.      The   result 
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was,  she  nicceeiled  in  Cftrin^ing  tba  water,  and  thereby  aol  only  sared  iwr 
life,  but  gfreatly  increased  her  repQtaiion  for  lanctity.     Fron  the  intper 
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curred  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  incorporated 
with  both  the  kistoty  and  the  ans  of  the  Romans. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Valerius  Masimns,  by  Phny 
and  Livy:  representations  of  Tutia  canyiog  tm 
sieve  were  also  embodied  in  sculptures,  in  statues, 
and  engrsTed  on  gems.  The  annexed  figure  was 
copied  from  one  of  the  Utter.  It  is  from  tbe  first 
volnme  of  Montfauooa's  Antiquities,  Plate  38. 

As  the  feat  therefore  was  eertaialy  performed, 
it  must  have  been  either  by  natural  or  by  superna- 
tural means.  Some  writers  have  admitted,  and  St. 
Augustine  among  them,  that  the  tmirmeie  was  a  go- 
nuine  one ;  but  there  are  circumstances  sufficient 
o  show  that  the  whole  was  a  well  conceived  and 
neatly  executed  trick,  on  tbe  part  of  Tutia  sad  her 
fiiends;  and  fiirther,  that  it  waa  a  mucb  nor* 
nmple  one,  than  other  deceptions  to  which  the  heathen  priests  aome- 
dmes  had  recourse.  It  possesses  considerable  interest  however  as  fur- 
nishing another  specimen  of  their  profiGiency  in  scientific  juggUng  and 
natural  magic.  To  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity  of  admitting  a  divine 
interposition,  in  answer  to  invocations  addressed  to  a  heathen  goddess — 
and  of  the  improbability  of  Tutia  being  condemned  while  innocent;  there 
certainly  was  something  suspicions  in  A«r  undenaking  to  select  the /«(  for 
the  goddess,  and  especlsily  such  a  one  as  that  of  eanring  water  in  a 
sieve.  Instead  of  asking  for  a  sign  by  water,  it  would  nave  been  moT« 
appropriate  and  more  natural  in  her  (if  sincere)  to  have  prayed  for  one  by 
fire — by  lliat  element  which  was  the  symbol  of  the  deity  she  invoked,  and 
which  it  was  her  peculiar  duty  to  attend  at  the  ftllar  and  preserve  pure — 
the  element  too,  which,  if  the  accusation  was  true,  she  had  polluted  :  be- 
sides, a  token  by  fire  was  always  considered  by  the  heathen  as  the  strong- 
est evidence  of  divine  approbation.  What  prompted  her  then  to  mention 
the  test  of  the  sieve  1  Doubtless  because  the  device  by  which  it  was  to 
be  performed  was  already  matured;  not  by  the  as-^istanee  of  Vesta,  but 
by  a  very  simple  contrivance  furnished  her  by  the  priests,  from  their  stoies 
of  philosophical  and  other  apparatus  with  which  they  wronghl  their  won- 
ders before  the  people. 

The  contrivance  was,  we  presume,  a  modificalion 
,  of  the  ancient  sprinkling  pot,  just  described.  Tbe 
sieve  she  employed  would  therefore  be  a  duubl« 
oDe  ;  that  is,  its  bottom  and  sides  were  hollow,  the 
t'Merior  bottom  only  being  perforated,  a^  in  tbe  an- 
ni-xed  cat,  which  represents  a  double  metallic  vessel, 
the  inner  one  being  capable  of  holding  water,  and 
ihf  upper  edges  of  both  uniicil  and  mode  perfectly 
air  (isht,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  perhaps  two 
small  opi^nings  shown  on  the  edge  in  the  figure. 
Thus  when  such  a  sieve  was  pressed  slowly  under  water,  the  liquid  would 
enter  through  (he  perfiiraled  iHitiom.  drive  the  air  before  it,  and  fill  the 
cavity  ;  and  when  the  upfier  pan  was  sunk  below  the  surface,  the  upper  or 
ap^iarent  sivve   wuuld  also  be  filled.     Then  by  torerimg  tJkt  muff  oj/tmimg 
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t^  thumb,  the  vessel  might  be  raised  out  of  the  river,  the  water 
in  the  cavity  being  suspended  precisely  as  in  Nos.  69  and  70,  so 
that  Tutia  might  return  with  it  to  the  temple,  and  on  approaching  the 
altar,  by  imjierceptibly  sliding  her  thumb  to  one  side,  the  air  would  enter 
the  opening  thus  exposed,  and  the  contents  of  the  cavity  would  descend 
in  a  shower,  to  the  amazement  of  the  spectators  and  to  the  confusion  of 
her  adversaries.  With  such  an  instrument  she  might  go  with  that  confi- 
dence to  the  trial,  which  she  is  represented  to  have  felt,  being  fully  con- 
vinced of  success.  While  she  was  in  the  act  of  carrying  the  water,  the 
spectators  would  be  unable  to  detect  the  slightest  imposition,  or  if,  from 
the  elevation  at  which  she  seems  to  have  borne  it,  the  Dottom  of  the  sieve 
was  exposed,  it  would  be  more  likely  to  confirm  them  in  the  belief  of  the 
miracle,  as  her  movements  would  cause  the  suspended  water  to  appear 
at  the  openings ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  kept  at  too  great  a 
distance  by  the  managers  of  the  farce,  to  afford  them  any  opportunity  of 
exercising  an  undue  curiositv.  And  when  the  trial  was  over,  the  sieve 
would  be  secured  by  those  m  the  secret,  who  would  have  one  similar  in 
appearance  ready  for  examination  whenever  required. 

Few  devices  are  better  adapted  to  demonstrate  the  suspension  of  water 
by  the  atmosphere,  than  those  little  instruments  which  chemists  and  deal- 
ers in  ardent  spirit  use,  to  examine  their  various  lic^uids.  Those  of  the 
former  are  named  •  dropping  tubes,'  from  the  small  quantities  they  are  de- 
signed to  take  up,  and  the  latter  '  liquor  tasters :'  both  are 
f..  substantially  the  same,  for  they  differ  merely  in  form  and  di- 
ll mensions.  Some  curious  experiments  may  be  made  with  them. 
J I  For  example,  a  series  of  liquids  similar  in  appearance  but 
f  ^  differing  from  each  other  in  specific  gravity,  and  such  as  do 
V  )  not  readily  mix,  may  be  placed  in  a  glass  or  other  vessel,  so 
jj  as  to  form  separate  layers,  the  heaviest  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
II  lightest  reposing  on  the  top.  An  expert  manipulator  may 
II  then  by  a  taster  (No.  76)  withdraw  a  portion  of  each,  and 
present  to  the  examination  of  his  audience  from  the  same  ves- 
Uqaor  Taster'  sel,  samples  of  different  wines,  ardent  spirits,  water,  &c.  There 
DMppLurTabe.  *®  i^^^son  to  believe  that  the  ancient  professors  of  legerdemain 
were  well  acquainted  with  such  devices.  It  is  possible  that 
the  trick  performed  by  a  Chinese  juggler  before  the  Russian  embassy  at 
Pekin,  in  the  last  century,  was  of  the  kind.  It  is  thus  describee  oy  Mr. 
Bell:  "  The  roof  of  the  room  where  we  sat  was  supported  by  wooden 
pillars.  The  juggler  took  a  gimblet,  with  which  he  bored  one  of  the  pil- 
lars and  asked  whether  we  chose  red  or  white  wine  i  The  question  being 
answered,  he  pulled  out  the  gimblet  and  put  a  quill  in  the  hole,  through 
which  ran  as  from  a  cask  the  wine  demanded.  After  the  same  manner  he 
extracted  several  sorts  of  liquors,  all  which  I  had  the  curiosity  to  taste, 
and  found  them  good  of  the  kinds."  Bell's  Travels.  Lon.  1764,  vol.  ii,  28. 
Peter  Martyr  speaks  of  old  jugglers  that  "  devoure  bread,  and  imme- 
diately spit  out  meale;  and  when  they  have  droonke  wine,  they  seem  pres- 
entlie  to  poure  the  same  out  of  the  midst  of  their  forehed." 

There  are  numerous  intimations  in  history  that  hydrodynamics  was  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  scientific  imposture,  to  which  ancient  magi- 
cians had  recourse.  Besides  the  sieve  of  Tutia,  the  cup  of  Tantalus,  and  the 
Divining  cup,  there  were  "the  marvellous  fountain,  which  Pliny  describes, 
ill  the  island  of  Andros,  which  discharged  wine  for  seven  days  and  water 
daring  the  rest  of  the  year — the  spring  of  oil  which  broke  out  in  Home 
to  welcome  the  return  of  Augustus  from  the  Sicilian  war — the  three 
empty  urns  that  filled  themselves  with  wine  at  the  annual  feast  of  Bacchui 
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%nd  chest,  so  that  air  within  them  becomes  rara6ed  and  consequentlj  n9 
longer  in  equilibrium  with  that  without — ^hence  when  in  this  state  a  com- 
munication IS  opened  between  them  and  a  liquid,  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere resting  upon  the  latter  necessarily  drives  it  into  the  mouth ;  as  for 
example,  when  a  person  drinks  water  from  a  tumbler  or  tea  from  a  cup. 
How  singular  that  the  rationale  of  taking  liquids  into  the  stomach  was  not 
understood  till  the  t7th  century — that  so  simple  an  operation  and  one  in- 
cessantly occurring,  should  have  remained  unexplained  through  all  pre- 
vious time ! 

Two  kinds  of  suction  have  been  mentioned  by  some  writers,  but  the  prin* 
ciple  of  both  is  the  same :  one,  the  acti(»n  of  the  chest  just  mentioned — the 
other,  that  of  the  mouth  alone ;  viz.  by  lowering  the  under  jaw  while  the 
hps  are  closed,  and  at  the  same  time  contracting  and  drawing  the  tongue 
back  towards  the  throat.  There  is  tliis  difference  between  them :  the 
former  can  be  performed  only  in  the  intervals  of  respiration,  while  the 
latter  may  be  continuous,  since  breathing  can  be  kept  up  through  the  nos- 
trils. One  has  been  named  supping,  the  other  sucking.  The  term  '  sucker/ 
commonly  applied  to  the  piston  of  atmospheric  pumps,  arose  from  its 
acting  as  a  substitute  for  the  mouth.  With  this  explanation  of  the  terms 
suction,  sucking,  &c.  we  shall  occasionally  use  them,  in  accordance  with 
general  custom,  for  want  of  substitutes  equally  popular. 

Infants  and  the  young  of  all  mammals  not  only  practice  sttcking  till  they 
quit  their  mother's  breasts  for  solid  food,  but  most  of  them  continue  the 
practice  through  life  when  quenching  their  thirst:  of  this  man  is  an  ex- 
ample, for  it  is  by  sucking  that  we  receive  liquids  into  the  stomach, 
whether  we  plunge  our  lips  into  a  running  stream,  receive  wine  froAi 
a  goblet,  or  soup  from  a  spoon.  As  the  origin  of  artificial  devices 
for  raising  liquids  by  atmospheric  pressure  may  be  traced  to  this  natural 
operation,  some  other  examples  may  be  mentioned.  Of  these,  sucking 
poison  from  wounds  is  one.  This  has  been  practiced  from  unknown  an- 
tiquity. Job,  speaks  of  sucking  the  poison  of  asps — At  the  siege  of  Troy, 
Machaon  *  suck'd  forth  the  blood'  from  the  wounds  of  Menelaus ;  and  the 
women  among  the  ancient  Germans  were  celebrated  for  thus  healing  their 
wounded  sons  and  husbands.  The  serious  consequences  that  often  9ir 
tended  the  custom,  led  at  an  early  period  to  the  introduction  of  tubes,  hj 
means  of  which  the  operation  might  be  performed  without  danger  to  tM 
operator;  for  scrofulous  and  other  diseases  were  frequently  communicated 
to  the  latter,  by  drawing  tainted  blood  and  humors  into  the  mouth;  whereas, 
by  the  interposition  of  a  tube,  the  offensive  matter  could  be  prevented 
from  coming  in  cont^t  with  the  lips. 

Before  the  use  of  the  lancet  was  discovered,  these  cupping  tubes  were 
applied  in  ordinary  blood-letting.  Even  at  the  present  day  such  is  the 
only  kind  of  phlebotomy  practiced  by  the  oldest  of  existing  nations ;  for 
"  the  name  and  the  use  of  the  lancet  are  equally  unknown  among  the  mo- 
tives of  Hindostan.  They  scai-ify  the  part  with  the  point  of  a  knife  and 
apply  to  it  a  copper  cupping-dish  with  a  long  tube  affixed  to  it,  by  means 
of  which  they  suck  the  blood  with  the  mouth."*  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Chinese,  Malays,  and  other  people  of  the  east.  These  generally  use  the 
same  kind  of  apparatus  as  the  Hindoos,  but  sometimes  natural  tubps  are 
employed,  as  a  piece  of  bamboo.**  The  horns  of  animals,  as  those  of 
oxen  and  goats  were  also  much  used ;  these  on  account  of  their  coni* 
cal  form  being  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  cylindrical   tubes 

■  a-^ 

«  Shoberl's  Hindostan,  v,  42.        ^  Chinese  Repos.  iv,  44.   See  also  Le  Comte't  Cbim^ 
•ad  Manden's  Sumatra. 
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Park  found  the  negroes  of  Africa  cupping  with  rams'  horns ;  and  the 
Shetlandcrs  continue  to  use  the  same  instrument,  having  derived  it  from 
their  Scandinavian  ancestors.  Cupping  was  practiced  by  Hippocrates, 
•1x1  cupping-instruments  were  the  emblems  of  Greek  and  Roman  phy- 
sicians. 

The  application  of  a  reed  or  other  natural  tube,  through  which  to  suck 
liquids  that  cannot  otherwise  be  reached,  has  always  been  known.  The 
device  is  one  which  in  every  age,  boys  as  well  as  men  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  intuitively,  or  as  it  were  by  instinct;  nor  does  it  indicate  a  greater 
degree  of  ingenuity  than  numerous  contrivances  of  the  lower  animals— 
that  of  the  raven  for  example,  which  Pliny  has  mentioned  in  the  tenth 
book  of  his  Natural  History.  This  bird,  during  a  severe  drought,  seeing 
a  vase  near  a  sepulchre,  flew  to  it  to  drink,  but  the  small  quantity  of 
water  it  contained  was  too  low  to  be  reached.  In  this  dilemma,  stimula- 
ted by  want  and  thrown  upon  its  own  resources  for  invention,  it  soon  de- 
Tised  an  effectual  mode  of  accomplishing  its  object — it  picked  up  small 
pebbles  and  dropped  them  into  the  vessel  till  the  water  rose  to  the  brim — 
an  instance  of  sagacity  fully  equal  to  the  application  of  a  tube  under 
•imilar  circumstances  by  man. 

As  sucking  tubes  are  atmospheric  pumps  in  embryo,  a  notice  of  some 
applications  of  them  will  form  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  latter. 
They  constituted  part  of  the  experimental  apparatus  of  the  old  Greek  Pie- 
oisti  and  Vacuists ;  and  were  used  by  the  Egyptians  sls  siphons.  They 
were,  and  still  are,  employed  in  Peru  for  drinking  hot  liquids,  and 
were  anciently  used  by  the  laity  in  partaking  of  wine  in  the  Euoharist 
"Beatus  Rhenanus  upon  Tertullian  m  the  booke  De  Corona  MUUis,  re- 
portcth  that  among  the  riches  and  treasures  of  the  church  of  Mense,  were 
oertain  silver  pypes  by  the  which  profane  men,  whom  they  call  the  laietie, 
fucked  out  of  the  chsdlice  in  the  holy  supper.''*     The  device,  if  not  of 

more  distant  origin,  was  perhaps  designed  in  the  dark 
ages,  as  a  check  to  the  rude  communicants,  who  would 
naturally  be  inclined  to  partake  too  freely  of  the  cup. 
But  since  the  laity  were  excluded  by  the  Council  of 
Constance,  from  sharing  the  wine,  the  use  of  such  tubes 
has  been  retained.  At  the  celebration  of  high  mass  at  St 
Denis,  the  deacon  and  sub-deacon  suck  wine  out  of  the 
chalice  by  a  chalumeau  or  tube  of  gold.  [Diet,  de  Tre- 
voux.     Art.  Chalumeau.]  » 

*  The  sanguUuchello  or  blood-sucker,'  says  La  Motraye, 
is  a  golden  tube  by  which  the  Pope  sucks  up  the  blood 
[wine]  at  high  mass;  the  chalice  and  tube  being  held 
by  a  deacon.  The  instrument,  he  remarks,  corresponds 
with  "the  ancient  pugillaris,  or  tube  mentioned  by  Car- 
dinal Bona  in  his  treatise  of  things  belonging  to  the  liturgy, 
and  of  the  leavened  and  unleavened  bread."^  No.  78  is  a 
figure  of  the  sanguisuchello.  It  has  three  pipes,  but  the 
middle  or  longest  one  is  that  by  which  the  liquid  is  raised. 
The  whole  is  of  gold,  highly  ornamented,  and  enriched 
aiBfuiMwhciia      with  a  large  emei-ald.     One  reason  assigned  for  its  use, 

is,  that  it  is  more  seemly  to  suck  the  blood  [wine]    as 
through  a  vein,  than  to  sup  it. 

The  Peruvians  make  a  tea  or  decoction  of  the  'herb  of  Paraguay,' 

•Peter  Martyr's  Com.  Places.  Lon.  1583.  Part  4,  p.  37.        *La  Motraye's  Trav.  i. 
29  31,  427,  and  BlainviUe's  Trav.  ii,  332. 
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to  all  classes.  "Instead  of  drinking  the  tincture  ot 
ik  tea,  they  pot  the  herb  into  a.  cup  or  bowl 
ird,  tipp'd  with  allver,  which  they  call  uuUf 
they  add  sugar  and  pour  on  it  the  hot 
water,  whicn  thev  drink  iinmediaiely 
without  giving  it  time  to  infuse,  because 
it  turns  as  black  as  ink.  To  avoid  drink- 
ing the  herb  which  swims  at  the  wp, 
they  make  use  of  a  tUeer  pipt,  at  the 
end  whereof  ia  a  bowl  full  of  little 
boles;  so  that  the  liquor  tuck'd  i%  at 
the  other  end  is  clear  from  the  hcrb,"» 
Frezier  has  ^ven  an  engraving  of  a 
lady  thus  employed,  from  which  the 
annexed  cut  is  copied. 

In  Frezier's  time  it  was  the  custom 
for  every  one   at  a  party   to   suck  out 
of  the  same  tube — like  Indiana  in  conn- 
cil,  each  taking  a  whiff  from  the  same 
calumet     Wiji  the  exception  of  con- 
fining a  company  to  the  use  of  one  ii»- 
atrument,   we  should  think  this   mode 
of  'taking  tea'  deserving  the  consider*' 
It  possesses  several  advantages  over  the  Chinese 
ited.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  only  a  more 
ingenious  and  scientific  mode  of  raisiner  the  liquid,  but  also  more  gracelnl 

.1 —   .1.  _    J  mechanical  one  of  iiftmg  the  vessel  with  it.     It  is  more 

regards  the  exertion  required  ;   for  in  ordinary  cases  a  per- 
il of  force  in  carrying  a  cup  of  tea  backwards  and 
)uth,  a9  would  suffice  to  raise  a  bucket 
In  the  use  of  these  Iul>es  there  :i 


n  of  the  wealthy,  sine 
plan  which  we  have  adopted. 


economical  ai 


forwards,  e 


'  a  slip  between  the  cup 


any  times  to  his  n 

a  moderately  deep  9 
no  chance  of  verifying  the  old  proverb — '  e 
and  the  lip' — And  then  there  is  no  dargei 
need  not  be  removed  from  the  table.  How  often  has  a  valuable  'tea-set' 
been  broken,  and  the  heart  of  the  fair  owner  almost  with  it,  by  some 
awkward  visitor  dropping  a  cup  and  saucer  on  their  way  to  his  mouth, 
or  on  their  return  to  the  table  !  Lastly,  the  introduction  of  these  tubes, 
wouTd  leave  the  same  room  as  at  present  for  display  in  tea-table  pan- 
phemalia. 

Tliere  is  another  application  of  them  which  some  convivialists  may 
thank  us  for  suggesting.  It  has  been  regretted  by  ancient  and  modem 
epicures  that  nature  has  given  them  nrcks  much  shorter  than  those  of 
some  other  animals;  these  philosophers  supposing  that  the  pleasures  of 
eatmg  and  drinking  are  proportioned  lo  the  length  of  the  channel  tiirougb 
which  food  passes  to  the  stomach.  Now  although  a  sucking  tube  will  not 
alter  the  natural  dimensions  of  a  person's  neck,  it  may  be  so  used  as  to 
prolong  the  sensation  of  deglutition  in  the  shortest  one;  for  by  contracting 
the  orifice,  each  drop  of  liquid  imbibed  through  it  may  be  brought  in 
contact  with  the  organs  of  taste,  and  be  detained  in  its  passage  until  every 
particle  of  pleasure  is  extracted  from  it; — being  the  reverse  of  what 
takes  place,  when  gentlemen  swallow  their  wine  in  gulps.  The  moM  fas- 
tidious disciple  of  Epicurus  could  not  object  to  this  use  of  them,  since 
nothing  would  touch  his  liquid  but  the  tube;  and   as   every  person  would 

•Freiier's  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  p.  852. 


PfOTide  bis  own,  bo  ooe  would  ever  think  of  borrowing  his  Deigbbor's, 
any  more  tkia  be  would  msk  for  the  loan  of  bis  tootb-picL^ 

We  mre  not  sore  tbal  tlus  plan  of  attenuating  agreeable  liquids,  did  not 
gire  rise  to  tbat  mode  of  drinking  adopted  bv  tbe  luxurious  Greeks  and 
B^pww  to  wbicb  we  baTe  before  alluded.  Tbeir  drinking  vessels  were 
generally  boms,  or  were  fbrmed  in  imitation  of  tbezn.  At  tbe  small  end 
of  each  a  Texy  minute  opening  was  made,  tbrougb  wbicb  a  stream  of 
drops,  as  it  were,  descended  into  tbe  mouth.  Pamtings  found  in  Pom- 
peii, and  c»cber  ancient  monuments,  represent  individuals  in  the  act  of  thus 
asing  tbem — ^wbile  otbers,  whose  appetite  for  tbe  beverage,  or  whose 
thirst  was  too  keen  to  relish  so  slow  a  mode  of  allavin?  it,  are  seen 
drinking,  not  out  of  ^'tbe  little  end,"  but  out  of  tbe  large  end  ^of  tbe 
jKnn.**  We  have  mentioned  this  circumstance  because  it  appears  to  af- 
ford a  solotion  of  an  old,  but  somewhat  ambiguous  saying. 


CHAPTER    V. 


to 
t'»  frKtkMtoM  paap 
itafc*  of  beDow  pwmpt    XanurmI  paap*  ia 
▼MM  fifvred  ia  tlus  chapter. 

Lr  tbe  coarse  of  time  a  new  feature  was  given  to  suckinsr  tubes,  by 
'  wbicb  they  were  converted  into  pumps :  this  was  an  apparatus  for  with- 
drawing tbe  air  in  place  of  the  mouth  and  lungs.  In  what  age  it  was  first 
devised,  and  by  what  people,  are  alike  unknown.  The  circumstance  that 
originally  led  to  it,  was  probably  the  extension  of  the  lenstli  of  sucking 
tobes,  until  tbe  strength  of  the  lungs  was  no  longer  sufHcient  to  draw 
water  tbrougb  them.  In  this  way  the  bellows  pump,  the  oldest  of  all 
pomps,  we  presume  took  its  rise. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  atmospheric  pump  is  merely  a  con- 
trivance placed  at  the  upper  end  of  a  pipe  to  remove  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  there,  while  it  is  left  free  to  act  on  the  liquid  in  which  the 
lower  end  is  immersed ;  and  farther,  that  it  is  immaterial  what  the  sub- 
Hance  of  tbe  machine  is,  or  what  figure  it  is  made  to  assume.  Some  per- 
lons  perhaps  may  suppose  that  pumps  seldom  var\',  and  then  hut  slishtlv, 
from  tbe  ordinary  one  in  our  streets,  (the  ancient  wooden  ont*)  but  no  idea 
eoold  be  more  erroneous;  for  few,  if  any,  machines  have  undergone  a 
greater  number  of  metamorphoses.  The  body  or  working  part,  which  is 
named  tbe  'barrel'  and  sometimes  the  'chamber/  so  far  from  beingr  always 

2rlindrical,  has  been  made  square,  triangular,  and  elliptical: — it  is  not  even 
ways  straight,  for  it  has  been  bent  into  a  portion  of  a  circle,  the  centre 
of  which  formed  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  and  rod,  br»th  of  which  in  this 
case  being  made  of  one  piece :  its  materials  have  not  been  confined  to 
wood  and  the  metals,  for  pumps  have  been  made  of  sflas^,  stoneware, 
•tone,  leather,  canvas,  and  caoutchouc.     Some  have  been  constructed  like 


*Ib  Shakeffpeare'f  time,  ''erery  fue^  carried  hia  own  knife,  which  he  occa.«K  nally 
wbettad  on  a  stone  that  hunz  befaiiKl  the  door.  One  of  the^e  «rheb<tODe«  inir  be  meo 
ia  Pukinion**  Museuoi.  Tbej  were  sUaoxer«  at  tbat  period  to  the  u^e  of  forks.' 
[B^tsons's  Notes  on  Shakespeare's  Timon  of  Athens.  Act  i.  Scene  2. 1 
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a  bag,  resembling  the  old  powder-puff  or  the  modem  accordioD ;  others  m 
the  K)rm  of  the  domestic  and  blacksmith's  bellowa— some  in  the  figure 
of  a  drum,  and  others  as  a  portion  of  one — as  a  simple  horizontal  tabe 
suspended  at  the  centre  on  a  perpendicular  one,  and  whirled  round  like 
the  arms  of  a  potter's  wheel — then  again  as  a  perpendicular  tube  withcmt 
•'icker  or  piston,  and  moved  like  a  gentleman's  walking  cane,  from  whick 
moeed  its  name  is  derived.  (See  Cemne  Hydraidigue  in  Book  IV.)  Thej 
have  also  been  made  of  two  simple  tubes,  one  moved  over  the  other  like 
those  of  a  telescope— even  a  kettle  or  cauldron  has  been  used  as  a  pump^ 
and  the  vapor  of  its  boiling  water  substituted  for  the  sucker  to  expel  the 

air  it  contained,  after  which  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere forced  water  into  it  from  below.  In  fine, 
any  device  by  which  air  can  be  removed  from  tlie 
interior  of  a  vessel,  is,  or  may  be  used  as  a  pump  to 
raise  water. 

Nor  have  the  '  suckers'  or  '  pistons'  been  subject 
to  less  changes  than  odier  parts  of  pumps.  They 
have  been  made  solid  and  hollow— —m  the  form  of 
cones,  cylinders,  pyramids,  sectors,  and  segments  of 
circles: — in  the  shape  of  cog-wheels,  and  of  the 
arms  and  vanes  of  wind-mills,  with  motions  analo^ut 
to  such  as  these;  and  sometimes  they  are  made  in 
the  shape  of  a  gentleman's  hat  and  of  similar  mate- 
rials; while  the  only  motion  imparted  to  them,  ii 
the  odd  one  of  alternately  pushing  them  inside  out 
and  outside  in. 

If  a  collapsed  bladder  or  leather  bag,  be  secured 
at  its  orifice  to  the  upper  end  of  a  perpendicular 
tube  whose  lower  end  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
(No.  80)  then,  if  by  some  contrivance  the  bag  can  be  distended,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines,  the  small  quantity  of  air  contained  in  it  and  the  pipe 

would  become  rarefied,  and  consequently  unable 
to  balance  the  pressure  without — ^hence  die  liquid 
would  be  forced  up  into  the  bag,  until  the  air  within 
became  again  condensed  as  before — that  is,  the  blad- 
der would  be  filled  with  water,  with  the  exception 
^^^^  of  a  quantity  equal  to  the  space  previously  occupied 

Q        ^^HiS  I         ^y  ^^  ^^^  within  it  and  the  pipe. 

^      *  fl^HH  1  To  convert  this  simple  apparatus  into  a  pump,  two 

valves  or  clacks  only  are  wanting.  One,  opening  up- 
wards and  placed  in  any  part  of  the  pipe  or  at  either 
of  its  extremities.  This  will  allow  water  to  pass  up 
through  it,  but  none  to  descend.  The  other  placco 
over  an  aperture  made  on  the  top  of  the  bag,  and 
opening  outwards — through  this  the  contents  of  the 
vessel  when  collapsed  can  be  discharged ;  and  'v^'bee 
oistendeJ  it  will  close,  and  thereby  prevent  the  en- 
trance oi  the  external  air.  The  instrument  thus  ap- 
anged  becomes  a  Mioic4  pump,  (No.  SI,)  a  machine, 
which  from  the  obvious  application  of  the  bellows  to 
raise  and  spout  water  as  well  as  air,  has  been  re- 
invented by  machinists  in  almost  every  age. 

The  figure  scarcely  requires  illustration.    It  repre 
sents  a  pi|^>e  attached  to  the  under  board  of  a  circular 

or  lantern  bellows,  the  orifice  of  which  is  covered  by  a  clack — the  appei 


No.  80. 


K 


K«.  8L    Bellows  P«apw 


Chip.  5.]  OH  German  BeUowt  Pimp.  Vft 

\MaA  liM  also  an  opening  in  its  centre  which  is  closed  by  a  valve  or  ciack, 
UKt  also  furnislicd  with  a.  rod  and  handle.  The  upder  board  sometime* 
forms  the  bottom  of  a  box,  in  one  side  of  which  a  spout  is  inserted,  as 
shown  hy  the  dotted  lines.    ■ 

The  earlicat  representation  of  a  bellows  pump  which  we  have  met 
with  in  books,  is  among  the  curious  cuts  attached  to  llie  first  German 
tmulation  of  Vegetius,  from  which  No.  82  is  copied.  (Erffurt  1511)«  It 
will  suffice  to  show  the  application  of  this  kind  of  pump  to  raise  water 
U  that  time.  There  was  of  course  a  valve  covering  the  interior  orifice 
of  the  nozzle  and  opening  outwards,  to  prevent  the  air  from  entering 
wlien  the  upper  board  was  raised.  This  valve  is  not  shown  because  the 
■rt  of  representing  the  interior  of  machines  by  section,  was  not  then  un- 
d«ntood.  or  not  practiced.  The  lower  board  is  fastened  to  the  ground  by 
&  post  atid  hey,  and  a  weight  is  placed  on  the  upper  one  to  assist  in  «x- 
paliing  the  water. 


No.  n.    0«TMU  Auuqikarte  BcUavi  Pump.    A.  D.  ISIl. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  two  bellows  fixed  in  a  box  and  vorkcnl  by  t 
doable  lever,  like  the  old  firo  or  garden  engine,  was  devised  by  M.  Da 
Pay,  I^Iaster  of  Requests  to  the  king  of  France.  The  machine  was  ra- 
oommended  to  raise  water  from  the  holds  of  ships,  drain  lands,  &c.  It 
appears  that  the  widow  of  M.  Du  Puy,  expected  to  reap  great  advantages 
mnn  it  in  England ;  but  Dr.  Desaguliers,  in  1744,  published  a  description 
of  it  taken  from  the  French  account,  and  among  other  remarks  he  ob- 
■orved — "About  fourteen  years  ago,  two  men  hero  applied  for  a  patent 
for  this  very  engine,  proposing  thereby  to  drain  mines ;"  •  •  •  "  all  the 
difference  was,  that  their  bellows  were  fixed  upon  a  little  waggon;  and 
they  had  a  short  sucking  pipe  under;  and  the  force  pipe  went  up  from 
dw  two  bellows.  I  opposed  the  taking  out  of  this  patent,  because  I 
thooght  it  would  be  of  great  hurt  to  the  undertakers,  to  lay  out  near 
mghty  pounds  for  what  would  never  bring  them  eighty  pence  ;  unless  they 
nude  a  bubble  of  it,  and  drew  unwary  people  into  a  scheme  to  subscribe 
noney."  (Ex.  Philos.  ii,  501.)  Bellows  pumps  were  previously  used  in 
Prance,     They  are  spoken  of  as  common  in  the  old  Diet,  de  Trdvoux. 

■I  am  indebted  to  John  Allan.  Eaq.  Tor  a  cdpy  or  ihia  Msrce  old  work.  It  i*  the  sant 
bwhich  Prof.  Beckman  refer*  in  hia  arlicle  on  the  diving  bell.  UnforluuDMl;  therut 
■n  Ul  withoai  uplsnatUHi. 
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No.  8^1.    Gosset  and  Deuille's  Pump. 


A  neat  ana  perhaps  the  best  modification  of  these  machines  was  de 
vised  about  the  year  1732,  in  Paris,  by  Messrs.  Gosset  and  Deuille.     It  was 
described  by  Belidor  in  1739,  and  by  Desaguliers  in  1744,  as  "a  piston 
without  friction."     It  consists  of  a  circular  piece  of  leather  pressed  into 

the  form  *of  a  deep  dish,  or  of  a  low 
crowned  hat  with  a  wide  rim.  This 
nm  is  secured  by  bolts  and  screws 
between  two  flanches  of  a  pump  cy- 
linder, forming  an  air  tight  joint — the 
part  corresponding  to  the  body  of  the 
hat  fits  loosely  into  the  cylinder ;  and 
the  crown  is  strengthed  by  a  circular 
plate  of  metal  of  the  same  size  and 
riveted  to  it.  In  the  centre  of  this 
plate  an  opening  is  made  and  also 
through  the  leadier  fbr  the  passage 
of  the  water,  and  covered  by  a  valve 
opening  upwards  like  the  ordinary 
sucker  of  a  pump.  The  forked  end 
of  the  pump-rod  is  secured  to  this 
plate.  (See  figure.)  When  the  rod  it 
raised,  the  bottom  of  the  dish  or  hal 
is  above  the  flanch,  and  when  down 
it  is  pushed  inside  out  as  shown  in 
the  cut.  Thus,  by  alternately  ele- 
vating and  depressing  it,  the  water  is  raised  as  in  the  common  pump 
This  piston  is  described  in  Vol.  VI,  of  Machines  approved  by  the  French 
Academy  for  1732,  p.  85,  as  the  invention  of  M.  naulogne. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  pump  is  in  the  sucker  or  piston  not  rub- 
bing against  or  even  touching  the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  hence  there  is  no 
friction  to  uvercome  from  that  source,  and  the  leather  is  consequently 
more  durable ;  but  the  length  of  stroke  is  much  less  than  in  common 
pumps,  it  seldom  exceeding  six  or  eight  inches,  lest  the  leather  shbuld  he 
overstrained  in  pressing  it  deeper.  Large  pumps  of  this  description  were 
worked  in  the  mines  of  Brittany  incessantly  during  three  or  four  months 
without  requiring  any  repair.  India-rubber,  andf  canvas  saturated  or 
coated  with  it,  have  been  successfully  used  in  place  of  leather.  Some 
modifications  of  the  sucker  have  also  been  introduced. 

This  pump  was  re-invented  in  England  some  years  ago,  and  made  con- 
siderable noise  under  a  new  name.  See  London  Mechan.  Magazine,  and 
Register  of  Arts,  1826-29 ;  also  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for 
1831,  vol.  vii,  193.  In  1766,  Mr.  Benjamin  Martin,  the  well  known  au- 
thor of  *  Philosophia  Britannica'  and  other  scientific  works,  proposed  a  good 
double  pump  of  this  kind  for  the  British  navy — a  figure  and  description 
of  it  may  bo  seen  in  Vol.  XX.  of  Tilloch's  Philosophical  Magazine. 

Dr.  Robison,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Mechanical  Philosophy,  pro- 
posed what  has  been  named  an  impn>vement  on  the  last  pump.  His  de- 
vice is  however  little  else  than  the  old  bellows  pump.  A  figure  of  it  and 
his  description  are  annexed. 

A,  B,  (No.  84)  represents  a  wooden  trunk  or  cylinder  of  metal,  having  a 
a  spout  at  the  upper  part,  and  the  lower  end  closed  by  a  plate,  the  opening 
in  which  is  covered  by  a  clack  valve  E,  as  in  No.  83.  To  this  plate  is  se- 
cured the  open  bottom  of  a  long  cylindrical  bag,  the  upper  end  l)eing  fixed 
to  the  round  boaril  F.  "  This  bacr  mav  be  made  of  leather  or  of  double  can- 
,  a  fold  of  thin  leather  or  of  sheepskin  being  placed  between  the  twc 


Uda.    Ths  tipper  end  ofthobagahould  be  fimil^  tied  wiAacordin&Pi 
I  turned  out  oftbe  nm  of  the  board  at  P. 


A 


loto 
this  board  ia  fixed  tbe  fork  of  the  piaion  rod, 
«nd  the  bag  ia  kept  distended  by  a  number  of 
wooden  hoops  or  rings  of  wire,  fixed  to  it 
at  a  few  inches  distance  from  one  another,  and 
kept  at  the  same  distance  by  three  or  four 
cords  binding  them  together,  and  stretching 
from  tlie  top  to  die  bottom  of  the  bag.  Now 
let  this  trunk  be  immersed  in  the  water ;  it 
is  evident  that  if  the  bag  be  stretched  from 
'  B  compressed  form  which  its  own  weight 
ill  give  it  by  drawing  up  the  piston  rod,  ita 
capacity  will  be  enlarged,  the  valve  F  will 
be  shut  by  its  own  weight,  the  air  in  the  bag 


j,pher 


elect;  the  trunk  ^ 


Ml 

I   I  prcas  the  water  into  the  bag.      When  the  rod 

I   I  Is  thrust  down  again,  the  water  will  come  out 

BwFwmD.  ^t  the  valve  F,  and  fill  part  of  the  trunk.    A 

repetition  of  the  operation  will  have  a  similar 

I  be  filled,  and  the  water  will  at  last  be  discharged 

■t  the  spout."     The  operation  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  No.  81. 

"Here  is  a  pump  without  friction  and  perfectly  light;  for  the  leather 
between  the  folds  of  canvas  renders  the  bag  impervious  both  to  air  and 
water.  We  know  from  experiment  that  a  bag  of  six  Inches  diameter 
made  of  sail  cloth  No.  3,  with  a  sheepskin  between,  will  bear  a  column 
of  fifteen  feet  of  water,  and  aland  six  hours  work  per  day  for  a  month, 
wuhout  failure;  and  that  the  pump  is  considerably  superior  in  effect  to  a 
common  pump  of  the  same  dimensions.  We  must  only  observe  that  thti 
length  of  the  bag  must  be  three  times  the  Intended  length  of  the  stroke, 
■O  tnM  when  the  piston  rod  is  in  its  highest  position,  the  angles  or  ridges 
of  tiie  bog  may  be  pretty  acute.  If  the  bog  be  more  stretched  than  this, 
dM  force  which  must  be  exerted  by  the  laborer  becomes  much  greater 
lliaB  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  which  be  is  raising." 

But  after  aJl  that  can  be  sud  in  favor  of  bellows  pumps,  they  have  their 
diied vantages.  A  prominent  one  is  this:  when  the  leather  or  other  ma- 
teml  of  which  they  are  formed  is  worn  out.  a  practical  workman,  who 
ie  Dot  to  be  obtained  in  every  place,  is  required  to  renew  it.  Unlike  re- 
placing the  leather  on  an  ordinary  'sucker',  which  a  farmer  or  a  sailor  on 
■h^board  can  easily  accomplish,  the  operation  requires  practice  to  por- 
lartn  it  efficiently,  and  the  expense  both  of  time  and  materials  is  much 
peater  than  that  of  similar  repairs  to  the  common  pump.  For  these  and 
edter  reasons,  bellows  pumps  have  never  secured  a  permanent  place 
among  staple  machines  for  raising  water,  and  the  old  cylindrical  pump 
Mill  retains  the  preeminence,  notwithstanding  the  almost  innumerable  pro- 
jects that  have  been  brought  forward  to  supersede  it. 

The  preceding  machines  resemble  in  some  degree  the  apparatus  for 
Irinking  which  the  Creator  has  furnished  to  us  and  to  such  quadrupeds 
as  do  not  lap.  When  an  ox  or  a  horse  plunges  his  mouth  into  a  stream, 
oe  dilates  his  chest  and  the  atmosphere  forces  the  liquid  up  into  his  eto- 
■DBch  precisely  as  up  the  pipe  ef  a  pump.  It  Is  indeed  in  imitation  of 
these  natural  pumps  that  water  is  raiHcd  in  artificial  ones.  The  ihorax  ia 
the  pomp;  thi?  muscular  energy  of  the  animal,  the  power  that  works  it; 
the  throat  is  the  pipe,  the  lower  orifice  of  which  Is  the  mouth,  and  which 
ke  must  necesoarily  insert  into  the  liquid  he  thus  pumps  into  his  stoaM"!* 
27 
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and  whenever  the  depth  of  water  is  insufficient  to  torer  the  opening  be^ 
tween  his  lips,  the  animal  instinctively  draws  closer  those  portions  of  them 
above  it,  and  contracts  the  orifice  below,  jast  as  we  do  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, and  which  we  constantly  practice  in  sipping  tea  or  coffee  from 
a  cup,  or  any  other  beverage  of  which  we  wish  to  partake  in  small  quan- 
tities. The  capacious  chest  of  the  tall  camel,  or  of  the  still  taller  came 
leopard  or  giraffe,  whose  head  sometimes  moves  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground,  is  a  large  bellows  pump  which  raises  water  through  the  long 
channel  or  pipe  in  his  neck.  The  elephant  by  a  similar  pneumatic  appa- 
ratus, elevates  the  liquid  through  that  nexible  'suction  pipe,'  his  proboscis; 
and  those  nimble  engineers,  the  common  house-flies,  raise  it  through  their 
minikin  trunks  in  like  manner. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  among  the  gigantic  animals  which  in  remote 
ages  roamed  over  this  planet,  and  which  quenched  their  thirst  as  the  ox 
does,  there  could  have  been  none  which  stood  so  hifi;k  ns  to  have  their 
stomachs  thirty  feet  above  the  water  they  thus  raised  into  them.  And  on 
the  table  lands  of  Mexico,  and  the  still  higher  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
South  America,  animals  of  this  kind,  if  such  there  were,  must  have  had 
their  stomachs  placed  still  lower. 

The  mandibles  of  some  insects  are  hollow,  and  are  used  as  sucking 
pumps.  They  serve  also  sometimes  as  sheaths  to  poniards,  with  whi<m 
nature  has  furnished  them,  as  weapons  of  offence  and  defence.  Thott 
of  the  lion-ant  are  pierced,  and  ''no  doubt  act  as  suckers.*'  This  little 
animal  constructs  a  minute  funnel-shaped  excavation  in  dry  sand,  and  co^ 
vering  its  body  at  the  bottom  lays  in  wait,  like  an  assassin,  for  its  prej: 
"no  sooner  does  an  industrious  ant,  laden  perhaps  with  its  provision,  ap^ 
proach  the  edge  of  the  slope,  than  the  finely  poised  sand  gives  way,  and 
the  entrapped  victim  rolling  to  the  bottom,  is  instantly  seized  and  smdxd 
to  a  shadow  by  the  lurking  tyrant,  who,  soon  after  by  a  jerk  of  his  head 
tosses  out  the  dead  body."  Weasels  and  other  animals  suck  the  blood 
of  their  prey.  The  tortoise  drinks  by  suction,  for  which  purpose  he 
plunges  his  head  deep  into  the  fluid,  so  as  even  to  cover  his  eyes.  There 
are  several  species  ot  birds  denominated  'suctorial*  on  account  of  their 
obtaining  food  by  means  of  atmospheric  pressure,  which  they  bring  inio 
action  by  apparatus  analogous  to  the  pump.  The  graUatoret  or  toaden, 
"  suck  up  their  food"  out  of  water. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  structure  and  habits  of  animals. 
without  being  surprised  at  the  eoUent  to  which  this  principle  of  raising  li 
quids  has  been  adopted  by  the  Almighty  in  the  formation  of  insects,  rep- 
tiles, fishes,  birds,  amphibia  and  land  animals ;  and  also  at  its  adaptation 
to  their  various  forms,  natures,  and  pursuits.  Had  we  the  necessary 
knowledge  of  their  physiology,  we  would  desire  no  greater  pleasure,  no 
other  employment  than  to  examine  and  describe  these  natural  pneuroatie 
machines,  and  the  diversified  modes  of  their  operation. 

For  other  natural  pumps,  see  remarks  at  the  end  of  Chapter  2,  on  bel- 
lows forcing  pumps,  in  the  next  Book. 

The  vessels  or  vases  figured  in  this  chapter  are  ancient.  Those  in 
which  the  tubes  are  inserted  in  illustrations  Nos.  80  and  81,  are  of  glass; 
the  one  under  the  pump  spout  in  No.  83,  is  a  bronze  bucket;  all  from 
Pompeii.  The  latter  is  referred  to  at  page  67.  The  globular  vessel  in 
No.  84,  is  a  figure  of  a  brazen  cauldron,  also  Roman,  from  Misson.  See 
page  19  of  this  volume. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

TIm  MbBotplMtrie  puip  svppoMd  bj  mmo  peiwMia  to  be  of  modem  orifia— Iqjutiee  towards  lb*  m 
•hatt— Their  hoowledf  e  of  hydrod7namic»— Absurdity  of  en  elledf  ed  proof  of  their  if  noraiice  ol 
•  steiple  priAci|4e  of  hydrostatic*— Common  cylindrical  pamp-4ls  antiquity — Anciently  known  un 
imt  tbe  naiM  of  a  siphon— ^The  mtMU  of  the  Greeks— Used  as  a  ship  piunp  by  the  Romsns — Bilfo 
le  p«mp^-Wooden  pomps  always  ased  in  ships— Description  of  some  in  the  U.  8.  Navy 
inaicy  of  sailors— 8infnlar  mode  of  makinf  wooden  pamps,  from  Dampier^^ld  drainiuf  pum|H- 
ia  pablic  and  prirate  wells — Is  mines— Pomp  from  Africola,  with  figares  of  various  boxe»— 
p«mp  formerly  used  in  the  mines  of  Germany,  from  Fludd^  works— The  wooden  p«mp  not  iai 
ptwod  by  the  SMderas— Its  use  eoaAned  chiefly  to  ciyiliaed  statea. 

SoMB  persons  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  atmospheric  pump  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  yet  they  are  unable  to  prove  its  origin  in  later 
dmes  or  by  more  recent  people.  The  passages  in  ancient  authors  in  which 
it  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned  or  alluded  to,  are  deemed  inconclusive, 
because  the  terms  by  which  it  is  designated  were  also  applied  to  othet 
devices. 

To  confine  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  to  such  departments  of  the 
tits  as  are  either  expressly  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  and  to  those,  specimens  of  which  have  beeij  preserved  to  our 
dmes,  is  neither  liberal  nor  just.  Let  us  suppose  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  in  the  course  of  future  time,  thrown  back  into  barbarism,  and  al] 
records  perished,  save  a  few  fragments  of  the  works  of  our  dramatists, 
poets  and  historians; — and  that  after  the  lapse  of  some  1500  or  2500 
jears  these  should  be  discovered— ^nd  also  some  relics  of  our  archi> 
tectare,  pottery,  and  works  in  the  metals :  Now  we  should  think  the 
writers  of  those  days  illiberal  in  the  extreme,  who  should  conclude  that 
w«  were  ignorant  of  nearly  all  branches  of  science  and  of  the  arts ;  and 
of  every  machine  which  was  not  partictdarly  mentioned  or  illustrated  in 
tbe  former— or  of  which  specimens  were  not  found  among  the  latter. 
And  yet  something  like  this,  has  been  the  treatment  which  the  ancients 
bftve  received  at  our  hands. 

It  cannot  however  be  denied,  that  remains  of  their  works  still  extant, 
ezbibit  a  degree  of  skill  in  architecture,  sculpture,  metallurgy,  pottery,  en- 
craving,  &c.  which  excels  that  of  modern  artists.*  And  as  regards  their 
Knowledge  of  hydrodynamics — let  it  be  remembered,  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  them  for  canals,  aqueducts,  fountains,  jets  d'eau,  syringes,  for- 
cing pumps,  siphons,  valves,  air  vessels,  cocks,  pipes  of  stone,  earthen- 
ware, wood,  of  lead  and  copper :  yet  notwithstanding  all  these,  and  their 
numerous  machines  for  raising  and  transferring  water,  and  the  immense 
onantities  of  tubes  for  conveying  it,  which  are  found  scattered  over  all 
Asia  as  well  as  Italy**  and  Greece,  it  has  been  gravely  asserted,  that  they 
were  ignorant  of  one  of  the  elementary  and  most  obvious  principles  of 


*It  wat  remarked  by  the  late  Mr.  Wedgewood,  who  was  doiibtless  the  most  skilfuf 
■aBuracturer  of  porcelain  in  our  own  times,  that  the  famoun  Barharini  Vase  afTorded 
trideDce  of  an  art  of  pottery  among  the  ancients  of  which  we  are  as  yet  ignorant 
tven  of  the  rudiments.     Edm.  Encyc.  vol.  ii,  203. 

^Tbe  vast  quantities  of  leaden  oipes  found  at  Pompeii  induced  the  Neapolitan  {•• 
fWBOMnt  to  sell  them  as  old  metsJ.    Pompeii,  vol.  i,  104. 
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hydrostatics :  viz.  that  by  which  water  in  open  tubes  finds  its  own  level  \ 
a  fact,  of  which  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  it  was  impassilde  for  them  not 
to  have  known — a  fact  with  which  the  Indians  of  Peru  and  Mexico  were 
familiar;  and  one  expressly  mentioned  by  Pliny  :  "  water,  (he  observes) 
always  ascends  of  itself  at  the  delivery  to  the  height  of  the  head  from 
whence  it  gave  receipt — if  it  be  fetched  a  long  way,  the  work  [pipe]  will 
nse  and  fall  many  times,  but  the  level  [of  the  water]  is  still  maintained." 
Besides  the  testimony  of  Pliny,  fountains  and  jets  d*eau  are  incontro- 
vertible proofs  that  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  is  of  stupendous  antiquity ; 
they  having  been  used  in  the  east  from  immemorial  ages. 

But  the  proof  adduced  to  establish  their  ignorance  in  this  particular,  is 
as  singular  as  the  position  it  is  brought  forward  to  sustain,  since  it  equally 
establishes  our  own  ignorance  of  the  same  principle  1  It  has  been  said, 
had  the  ancients  known  that  water  finds  its  level  at  both  extremities  of  a 
crooked  tube,  they  would  have  conveyed  it  through  pipes  to  supply  their 
cities,  instead  of  erecting  those  expensive  aqueducts  which  were  among 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  remains  of  which  still  strike  the  be- 
holder with  admiration : — in  reply  to  this  it  need  only  be  observed,  that 
should  any  remains  of  the  Croton  aqueduct,  now  constructing  to  supply 
this  city  (New- York)  with  v/ater,  be  found  two  thousand  years  hence, 
they  may,  by  the  same  argument,  be  adduced  as  proofs  that  the  present 
engineers  of  the  United  States  were  ignorant  that  water  poured  into  an 
inverted  siphon  would  stand  at  the  same  level  in  both  its  branches. 

The  fact  is,  the  ancients  did  sometimes  convey  water  over  eminences  in 
siphons  of  an  easy  curvature.*  And  aqueducts  were  in  some  few  instan- 
ces carried  through  valleys  by  inverted  siphons.  In  the  reign  of  Claudhu^ 
an  aqueduct  was  formed  to  convey  water  from  Fourvi^res  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  city  of  Lyons.  As  valleys  of  great  depth  were  in  the  line  of 
its  course,  works  of  an  enormous  expense  would  have  been  required, 
which  might  have  prevented  the  execution  of  the  project ;  consequently, 
instead  of  an  elevated  canal,  leaden  pipes  were  substituted,  forming  an 
inverted  siphon."* 

It  is  uncertain  when  or  by  whom  the  common  atmospheric  pump  was 
invented.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  old  Egyptians,  and 
to  have  been  used  in  the  ship. in  which  Danaus  and  his  companions  sailed 
to  Greece.^  As  the  anfUa  of  the  Greeks,  it  could  not  have  originated 
with  Ctesibius,  to  whom  it  has  sometimes  been  attributed,  since  it  or  some 
other  machine  or  device  is  mentioned  under  that  name,  by  Aristophanes 
and  ether  writers  who  flourished  ages  before  him.*  There  are  other  in- 
dications that  it  was  previously  known,  for  either  it  or  something  very 
like  it  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  a  siphon.  This  term  it  is  known 
was  a  generic  one,  being  applied  to  hollow  vessels,  as  funnels,  cullenders, 
pipes;  and  generally  to  instruments  that  either  raised  or  dispersed  water, 
as  syringes,  catheters,  fire-engines,  sprinkling-pots,  ^c*  That  the  ma- 
chine to  which  we  refer  raised  water  by  *  suction,'  is  apparent  from  an- 
cient allusions  to  it.  According  to  Bockler,  "the  Platonic  philosophers 
asserted  that  the  soul  sliould  partake  of  tlie  jo^s  of  heaven  as  through  a 
«iphon;"  and  by  it  Theophraslns  explained  the  ascent  of  marrow  in 
bones;  and  Columella  the  rise  of  sap  in  trees.  In  these  instances,  it  is 
obvious  that  neither  the  ordinary  siphon  nor  the  syringe  could  be  intended, 
but  the    atmospheric    pump ;    a    machine    that    Agricola  described  as  a 

•Fosbroke*8  Encyc.  Antiq.  i,  41.  •»  Hydraulia,  Lon.  1835,  p.  254.  «  See  Edin. 
Encyc.  Art.  Chronology,  vol.  vi,  263.  ^  Robinson's  Antiquities  of  Greece,  cap.4  0» 
Military  Affairs.      *  See  Ainsworth's  Diet. 
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■mhon ;  and  one  to  which  the  remark  of  Switzer  only  can  apply — **  the  si- 
onon  was  undoubtedly  the  chief  instrument  known  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
world,  (besides  the  draw-well)  for  the  raisii  g  of  water."* 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  account  given  by  Vitruvius  of  '  the  Ma- 
ehine  of  Ctesibius,'  which  indicates  that  the  atmospheric  pump  was  not  in 
previous  use.  His  description  is  obviously  that  of  a  forcing  purap»  (and 
appears  to  have  been  so  understood  by  all  his  translators,)  one  whose 
working  parts  were  placed  not  above  but  in  the  water  it  was  employed 
to  elevate ;  whose  piston  was  solid,  and  which  by  means  of  pipes  forced 
the  water  above  itself;  that  raised  the  water  "  very  high ;" — attributes 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  common  pump.  It  is  true  he  has  not  men- 
tioned the  latter,  perhaps  because  it  was  not  then  employed  as  now  in 
civil  engineering,  and  therefore  not  within  the  scope  of  his  design  in  wri- 
ting his  work.  The  manner  in  which  Pliny  speaks  of  it,  shows  that  it 
was  an  old  device  in  his  time,  since  it  was  one  with  which  even  countxy- 
people  or  farmers,  (the  last  to  adopt  new  and  foreign  inventions)  were  la- 
miliar.  In  his  19th  Book,  'On  Gardens,'  cap.  4,  he  observes:  when  a 
•tream  of  water  is  not  at  hand,  the  plants  should  be  watered  from  tanks 
or  wells,  the  water  of  which  may  be  drawn  up  by  plain  poles,  hooks  and 
backets,  by  swapes  or  cranes,  [windlass]  "or  by  pumps  and  such  like." 
And  that  diese  were  no  other  than  the  old  wooden  pump  of  our  streets 
and  such  as  our  farmers  use,  is  obvious  from  a  passage  in  his  16th  Book, 
cap.  42,  where  speaking  of  the  (qualities  and  uses  of  different  kinds  of 
wood,  he  remarks,  ''pines,  pitch  trees  and  allars,  are  very  good  to  make 
rvifPS  and  conduit  pipes  to  convey  water;  and  for  these  purposes  their 
wood  is  bored  hollow." 

Although  sufficient  time  may  be  supposed  to  have  elapsed  from  tlie  age 
of  Ctesibius  to  that  of  Pliny  for  the  introduction  of  the  atmospheric 
pamp  to  the  countrymen  of  the  latter,  (supposing  it  to  have  been  invented 
by  the  former)  we  can  hardly  believe,  if  it  were  not  of  more  remote 
origin,  that  it  could  even  in  that  time  have  found  its  way  into  Roman 
ftrm-yards  and  gardens;  much  less  that  it  should  have  superseded,  (as  it 
appears  to  have  done)  every  other  device  on  board  of  their  ships.  New 
and  foreign  inventions  were  neither  circulated  so  easily  nor  adopted  so 
readily  in  ancient  as  in  modern  days ;  and  even  now  a  long  time  would 
elapse  before  inventions  of  this  kind  would  find  their  way  through  the 
world  and  longer  before  they  became  generally  adopted.  But  had  the 
pomps  of  which  Pliny  speaks  been  of  recent  introduction,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  said  so ;  and  had  they  been  the  '  water  forcers'  of  Ctesibius, 
to  which  he  alludes  in  his  7th  Book,  he  could  scarcely  have  avoided  re- 
oording  the  fact. 

That  the  antlia  was  the  atmospheric  pump  would  also  appear  from  its 
employment  in  ships.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  more  than  three 
kinds  of  marine  pumps  were  ever  in  use — the  chain  pump,  the  screw,  and 
the  common  pump.  In  the  chapter  on  the  former  we  have  shown  that  it 
was  not  known  or  used  by  the  Qreeks  and  Romans.  The  screw  was  Hrst 
tdopted  as  a  ship  pump  by  Archimedes,  (see  page  133)  and  henco  ir. 
would  seem  that  the  last  only  could  be  intended  by  more  ancient  as  well 
«i  subsequent  authors  when  speaking  of  the  antlia:  that  it  was  so,  anti- 
quarians generally  admit.  "  The  well,  (says  Fosbroke  in  his  article  on  the 
•vessels  of  the  classical  ancients)  was  emptied  by  the  winding  screw  of 
Archimedes  now  in  use  ;  but  in  other  ships  by  the  antlia  or  pump.*'  It  is 
of  the  latter  that  Pollux  speaks,  and  to  it  Tacitus  refers  when  mentioning 

•HjdrosUtica,  294. 
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the  ivreck  of  some  vessels  In  which  Germanicus  and  hU  legions  sailed 
down  the  Amisia  into  the  German  ocean:  "the  billows  broke  over  them 
with  such  violence^  that  all  the  pumps  at  work  could  not  discharge  the 
water."     [B.  ii,  23.     Murphy's  Translation.] 

Martial,  the  Roman  poet,  speaks  of  the  antlia  as  a  machine  '  to  draw  op 
water ;'  according  to  Ainsworth,  'a  pump.'  Rircher  figures  and  describes 
the  old  wooden  pump  as  the  antlia.     [Mundus  Subterraneus,  tom.  ii,  196.] 

The  Romans  appear  to  have  employed  it  exclusively  or  nearly  so  in 
their  navy ;  and  even  in  that  of  the  Greeks  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
screw  was  extensively  adopted,  on  account  of  its  not  being  so  well  ad^ 
ted  for  ships  as  the  other.  Of  this  the  former  people  seem  to  have  been 
convinced ;  they  preferred  the  pump  and  all  modem  nations  have  con 
firmed  their  judgment.  Had  they  used  the  screw  to  any  extent  it 
would  liave  been  continued  in  European  vessels  after  the  fall  of  the  Em- 
pire, when  most  of  their  arts  and  customs  were  naturally  and  necessarily 
continued — ^their  ship  pumps  as  well  as  their  ships.  But  as  the  atmos- 
pheric pump  only  has  so  come  down,  we  infer  that  the  machine  now  com- 
monly used  to  discharge  water  from  the  holds  of  our  vessels  is  identical, 
or  nearly  so,  with  that  employed  by  Roman  sailors  of  old. 

The  oldest  modification  of  the  ship  pump  appears  to  have  been  that 
formerly  known  as  the  '  bilge'  or  '  burr'  pump ;  and  it  was  the  simplest, 
for  it  had  but  one  distinct  valve,  viz. '  the  lower  box,'  as  the  one  which 
i^tains  the  water  in  a  pump  is  sometimes  named.  This  pump  kept  its 
place  in  ships  till  the  last  century,  and  may  yet  occasionally  be  met  widi 
in  those  of  Europe.  It  was  often  worked  without  a  lever,  but  its  pecu- 
liarity consisted  principally  in  the  construction  of  the  piston  or  Backer.* 
It  differed  from  the  ordinary  pump  "in  that  it  hath  a  staff,  six,  seven  Or 
eight  foot  long,  with  a  bur  of  wood  whereunto  the  leather  is  nailed,  and 
this  serves  instead  of  a  box ;  so  two  men  standing  over  the  pump,  thrust 
down  this  staff,  to  the  middle  whereof  is  fastened  a  rope  for  six,  eight  or 
ten  to  hale  by,  and  so  they  pull  it  up  and  down."  This  account  published 
nearly  200  years  ago,  might  be  sufficiently  descriptive  then,  when  the 
pump  was  in  common  use,  but  few  persons  could  now  realize  from  it  a 
correct  idea  of  the  substitute  for  the  ordinary  sucker.  It  is  however  ra- 
ther more  explanatory  than  the  accounts  given  in  later  works.  In  some  it 
has  been  described  as  "a  long  staff  with  a  burr  at  the  end  to  pump  up  the 
bilge  water."  Here  the  burr  only  is  mentioned,  not  the  leather,  and  the 
idea  imparted  is  that  of  a  solid  piston,  such  as  are  used  in  forcing  pumps. 

The  sucker  of  the  bilge  pump  consists  of  a  hollow  cone  or  truncated  cone 
of  strong  leather,  the  base  being  equal  in  diameter  to  that  of  the  pump 
chaml>er  or  cylinder.  It  is  inverted  and  nailed  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
rod.  The  lower  edffe  of  the  leather  resting:  azainst  the  burr.  When 
thrust  down  it  collapses  and  permits  the  water  to  pass  between  it  and  the 
sides  of  the  chamber,  and  when  its  motion  is  reversed,  the  weight  of  the 
liquid  column  above  it,  presses  it  out  again.  To  prevent  the  cone  from 
sasTiring,  three  strips  of  leather  are  se  .ved  to  its  upper  part  at  equal  dis- 
taiicfs  frv>m  each  other,  and  their  other  ends  nailed  to  the  rod.  (See 
No.  Sy^  The  action  of  this  sucker  is  something  like  moving  a  parasol 
up  nrivl  down  in  water;  the  sides  close  as  the  rod  descends  and  open 
when  it  ns<»s.  It  is  the  simplest  modification  of  the  sucker  known  and 
pn>hably  the  nn^t  ancient.  It  is  figured  by  Agricola,  (ride  C  in  No.  88)  but 


•Tlii*  part  of  an  aluH>spht»ric  pump  is  <oiu«^time5  Banwd  th€  sucker,  the  bucket,  th« 
upper  box.  the  piston : — we  shall  generally  use  the  tlrvt  when  ^Making  of  the  atioo- 
sphejric  pump  ;  and  me  U»t  wUe4  referriag  to  lorctDg  pumps. 
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'•*  not  mentioneil  by  Belidor,  Switzer,  Detaguliera  or  Hachette ;  nor  bu  it 
been  1— :--"d  by  more  recent  writers,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Milling- 
twi*  dnd  perhaps  ;:«>  or  two  others.  It  haa  long  been  known  in  soma 
j*rt*    of  the    United   HtaicS.     We   noticed  il  twenty  yei 


Kochelle,  Westchester  county,  i 
{brmed  by  a  pump  maker  the 
bowever  UDivanally  known,  far 


T-r-lr 
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'.  state,  (New- York)  and  were  in- 
■e,  that  they  "always  had  it.",  li  is  not 
in  1831  a.  patent  was  taken  out  for  it.^ 

There  is  another  application  of  the 
burr  pump  in  ships  that  is  probably 
due  to  old  navigators.  We  allude  to 
the  use  of  those  portable  instruments 
which,  says  an  ota  author,  "are  made 
of  reed,  cane,  or  Uten,  [brass]  that  sea- 
men put  down  into  their  casks  to  pump 
up  the  drink,  for  they  use  no  spick- 
ets."  No.  85  represents  one,  with  a 
separate  view  of  the  sucker,  from  an 
illustrated  edition  of  Virgil,  of  the  16lli 
ct'ntury.  They  appear  to  be  of  con 
liiderable  antiquity  and  were  perhaps 
tisfd  for  the  same  purpose  by  the   an- 

♦     ■I  I  <       U  rieiit   sailors    of   Tyre    and   Carthage, 

■  I  \'.  (iruece  and  Kome.     No.  86  is  a  figure 

Ij  ""'.  of  the  common  liquor  nurop,  derived 

fl  i'      i  ^"'"^  '■^^  former.     It  is  from  L'Art  du 

DUtillaleur,  in  '  Dacnptunu  des  Art*  et 
Melien,'  folio,  Paris,  1761.     The  se- 

S irate  section  of  the  lower  part  shows 
_..  o   'boxes    to   have  been  similar  to 

those  now  often  used.  Another  sucker 
M  figured  with  a  spherical  valve ;  a  boy's  marble,  or  a  small  bait  of  metal 
being  placed  loosely  over  the  orifice,  instead  of  a  clack.  It  was  at  that 
tBne  made  both  of  tin  plate  and  of  copper   aa   at   present.     One  of  these 

Cmps  is  mentioned  by  Conrad  Gesner,  as  constituting  part  of  a  portable 
lian  distillery,  in  the  former  part  of  the  16th  century,  at  which   period 
k  aeenns  to  have  been  common.     See  a  reference  to  it,  page  S18. 

Ship  pumps  seem  to  have  been  made  of  bored  wooden  logs  since   the 
ityt   of  the  elder  Pliny,  and  probably  were  so   by    both  Greeks  and  Ro- 
9  long  before   his   lime. 


wrigku,   1.  e.  by   a  certain   class  of  them* 
person  knows   that   wooden   p 


1  that  they  were  made  by  ihip- 
'  At  the  present  day,  every 
ener  to  be  found  in  ships  than 
It  is  to  them  only  that  refe- 
tence  is  made  in  the  i-etatlons  of  early  voyages.  The  vessels  of  Colum- 
boa,^  Vasco  de  Gama  and  Magalhanes,  were  furnished  with  them;  indeed 
BO  other  kind  appears  to  have  been  used  by  old  European  navigators. 
From  the  importance  of  efficient  machines  to  raise  water  from  ships,  it 
nay  reasonably  lie  supposed  thai  if  any  nation  had  possession  of  a  supe- 
rior one,  it  wouhl  soon  have  been  adopted  by  the  rest;  but  there  is  not 
tbe  slightest  intimation  of  any  difft^rcnce  l>etween  them.  The  pump  in 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  English  and  French  vessels,  is  spoken  of  as  com- 
moo;  as  much  so  as  the  anchor  or  rudder:  thus — when  the   VUoria  one 


•Epilone  of  Phllmoph;,  lAa.  1823,  p.  190.  ^Journal  of  the  Franklin 
M,  vnl.  i<.  S35.  '  Liudner'i  Aru  uf  the  Gneks  and  Romans,  vol.  i,  J50. 
K's  Celumbtu,  vol.  ii,  127. 
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of  Magallianes'  fleet,  put  into  St.  Jago  on  her  return  in  1522,  a  boat  was 
sent  ashore  for  provisions,  and  '*  some  negroes  to  assist  in  tcorking  the 
pumps,  many  of  the  ship's  company  being  sick,  and  the  leaks  having  in- 
creased."* In  the  account  of  Frobisher's  third  voyage  in  search  of  « 
north-west  passage  in  1578,  the  Anne  Francis  having  run  on  a  sunken 
rock,  "they  had  above  two  thousand  strokes  together  at  the  pumpe  be 
fore  they  could  make  their  shippe  free  of  the  water,  so  sore  she  wni 
brused."'*  In  the  voyage  of  some  English  vessels  to  the  north  the  fol- 
lowing year,  one  was  nearly  lost;  "by  mischance  the  shippe  was  bilged 
on  the  grapnell  of  the  Pavos,  [another  vessel]  whereby  the  company 
[owners]  had  sustained  great  losses,  if  the  chiefest  part  of  their  goooi 
had  not  been  layde  into  the  Pavos ;  for  notwithstanding  their  pumping 
with  three  pumpes,  heaving  out  water  with  buckets  and  all  the  best  shifts 
they  could  make,  the  shippe  was  halfe  full  of  water  ere  the  leake  could 
be  found  and  stopt."«  In  November  1599,  two  large  Portuguese  ships 
arrived  at  Terceira  in  distress,  having  been  separated  in  a  storm,  during 
which  they  "  were  forced  to  use  all  their  pumpes'*  to  keep  afloat.*  T«- 
vernier  sailed  in  1652,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Maslipatan  in  a  large 
ship  belonging  to  the  king  of  Golconda; — a  storm  arose  and  became  so 
violent  that  the  water  "  rowl'd  in  from  stem  to  stem,  and  the  mischief 
was  that  our  pumpcs  were  nought."  Fortunately  several  bales  of  leather 
were  on  board,  of  which  they  made  bags  or  buckets,  "which  being  let 
down  from  the  masts  with  pulleys  through  certain  great  holes  which  were 
cut  in  the  deck,  drew  up  a  vast  quantity  of  water."* 

Wooden  pumps,  with  and  without  metallic  cylinders  and  boxes,  are  still 
common  in  European  and  American  ships  of  war.  The  latter  with  few 
exceptions  have  no  other.  A  description  of  those  on  board  the  North  Ca- 
rolina, a  ship  of  the  line,  may  possibly  interest  some  readers.  This  ves- 
sel has  six.  They  are  large  trees  bored  out  and  lined  with  lead.  They 
reach  from  the  surface  of  the  main  gun  deck  to  the  well,  a  distance  of 
twenty-three  feet.  A  brass  cylinder,  2  feet  9  inches  long  and  9  inches 
bore,  in  which  the  piston  works,  is  let  into  the  upper  part  of  each; 
The  piston  rods  (of  iron)  pass  through  the  centre  of  a  guide  piece,  se- 
cured over  every  pump,  and  are  thus  kept  from  deviating  from  a  perpen- 
dicular position.  They  are  connected  to  the  levers  by  slings  as  in  the 
common  brass  lifting  pump  and  some  others.  The  levers  are  double,  and 
shaped  like  those  of  fire-engines,  staves  of  wood  being  slipped  thrpugh 
the  rings  whenever  the  pumps  are  worked.  Each  lever  works  two  pumps; 
and  the  length  of  stroke,  or  the  distance  through  which  the  pistons  move 
in  the  cylinders,  is  14  inches.  The  pistons  or  upper  boxes  are  of  brass 
with  butterfly  valves;  the  band  or  leather  round  each  is  secured  bj 
screws,  (in  place  of  nails  in  the  wooden  box.) 

*  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  :*  the  truth  of  this  proverb  is  often 
illustrated  by  seamen,  especially  as  regards  the  raising  of  water.  Nu- 
merous are  the  instances  in  which  they  have  relieved  themselves  from 
situations  so  alarming  as  to  paralyze  the  inventive  faculties  of  most 
other  men;  either  by  devices  to  work  the  ordinary  pumps  when 
their  strength  was  exhausted,  or  in  producing  substitutes  for  them  when 
worn  ont.  A  singular  example  of  the  latter  is  mentioned  by  Dampier, 
which  may  he  of  service  to  sailors.  It  is  attributed  to  a  people  who  are 
not  remarkable  for  their  contributions  to  the  useful  arts,  and  on  that  account 


•  Biirney'a  Voyages,  vol.  i,  112.  '^  Ilackluyt's  Collection  of  Voyages,  &c.  Lou. 
!598,  black  letter,  vol.  iii,  Sri.  «  Ibid,  vol.  i,  421.  <•  Astley's  Collection  of  VoyogM 
Lon.  1746,  vol.  i,  227.      •  Travels  in  India,  Lon.  1678,  p.  90. 
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h  would  hardly  be  just  to  omit  it*     In  the  course  of  Dampier's  voyage 
round  the  world,  while  sailing  (in  1687)  along  the  west  side  of  Minda- 
Qio,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  he  concluded  to  send  the  carpenters 
tshore  to  cut  down  some  trees  for  a  bowsprit  and  topmast.     *' And  our 
pumps  being  faulty  and  not  serviceable,  they  did  cut  a  tree  to  make  a 
pump.     They  first  squared  it,  then  sawed  it  in  the  middle,  and  then  hol- 
lowed each  side  exactly.     The  two  hollow  sides  were  made  big  enough 
to  contain  a  pump-box  in  the  midst  of  them  both,  when  they  were  joined 
together ;  and  it  required  their  utmost  skill  to  close  them  exactly   to  the 
making  a  dght  cylinder  for  the  pump-box,  being  unaccustomed  to  such 
inrork.     We  learned  this  way  of  pump-making  from  the  Spaniards,  who 
make  their  pumps  that  they  use  in  their  ships  in  the  South  Seas  after  this 
maQDer ;  and  I  am  confident  that  there  are  no  better  hand-pumps  in  the 
world  than  they  have."     (Dampier's  Voyages,  vol.  i,   443.)     In  the  ab- 
sence  of  tools  to  bore  logs  the  device  is  an  excellent  one,  and  in  some 
particulars  such  a  pump  would  be  superior  to  the   common  one.     It  is 
not  so  readily  made  as  one  of  planks,  but  it  is  more  durable. 

Various  ingenious  modes  of  working  their  pumps  have  been  devised 
by  seamen  and  others ;  the  power  of  the  men  has  been  applied  as  in  the 
act  of  rowing — this  plan  by  far  the  most  efficient  is  adopted  in  the  French 
navy.  A  rope  crossed  over  a  pulley  and  continued  in  opposite  directions 
on  a  ship's  deck,  so  that  any  number  of  men  may  be  employed  at  the 
same  time,  has  been  extensively  used  in  pumps  with  double  suckers,  as 
shown  at  No.  92.  Ropes  passed  through  blocks  and  connected  to  the 
brake  of  the  common  pump  have  also  been  worked  in  a  similar  way. 
Gaptain  Leslie,  in  a  voyage  from  Stockholm  to  this  country,  adopted  the 
following  plan,  which  in  a  heavy  gale,  may  be  very  efficient :  *  He  fixed 
a  spar  alott,  one  end  of  which  was  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  top  of  his 
pumps,  and  the  other  projected  over  the  stem :  to  each  end  he  fixed  a 
olock  or  pulley.  He  then  fastened  a  rope  to  the  pump  rods,  and  ader 
passing  it  through  both  pulleys  along  the  spar,  dropped  it  into  the  sea 
astern.  To  the  rope  he  fastened  a  cask  of  1 10  gallons  measurement  and 
containing  about  60  gallons  of  water.  This  cask  answered  as  a  balance 
weight,  and  every  motion  of  the  ship  from  the  roll  of  the  sea  made  the 
machinery  work.  When  the  stern  descended,  or  when  a  sea  or  any  agi 
tadon  of  the  water  raised  the  cask,  the  pump  rods  descended  ;  and  the 
contrary  motion  of  the  ship  raised  the  rods,  when  the  w^ater  flowed  out 
'fhe  ship  was  cleared  out  in  four  hours,  and  the  exhausted  crew  were 
of  course   greatly  relieved.' 

A  ship  pump  made  of  such  boards  or  plank,  as  are  conlmonly  found  on 
board  of  large  vessels,  was  devised  by  Mr.  Perkins,  for  which  he  received 
a  gold  medal  from  the  London  Society  of  Arts.  It  is  figured  and  described 
in  the  38th  volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions. 

The  facility  with  which  wooden  pumps  are  made  and  repaired,  the 
cheapness  of  their  material,  the  little  amount  of  friction  from  pistons 
working  in  them,  and  their  general  durability,  have  always  rendered  them 
more  popular  than  others.  Like  many  of  our  ordinary  machines,  they 
teem  to  have  been  silently  borne  down  the  stream  of  past  ages  to  the 
I5th  and  I6th  centuries,  when,  by  means  of  the  printing  press,  they  first 
emerge  into  notice  in  modern  times.  The  earliest  representation  of  one 
we  have  met  with  in  print  is  in  the  German  translation  of  Vegetius,  on  the 
tame  page  with  No.  82,  the  bellows  pump:  No.  87,  on  next  page,  is  a  copy. 
It  is  square,  made  of  plank  and  apparently  designed  to  drain  a  pond  or 
iparsh.  The  piston  or  sucker,  which  is  separately  represented,  is  cylin^ 
dricai  and  was  perhaps  intended  to  show  a  variation  in  the  coiiflniP^i'«» 
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of  that  initnimenL  It  hta  no  valve  or 
clack,  but  Hopeara  to  be  a  modil  cation  of 
the  one  used  in  the  old  bilge  pun^,  which 
was  sometimes  compared  to  a.  'gunner'* 
sponge.' 

There  are  numerous  proofs  id  old  au- 
thors, that  pumps  were  common  in  tcetJa  in 
the  15th  century,  since  the^  are  mentioned 
ill  the  earl^  part  of  the  following  one,  at 
thinea  in  ordinary.  In  1546,  they  were 
uaed  to  some  extent  in  those  of  London. 
Id  the  'Practice  of  the  New  and  old  Phi- 
sicke,'  fay  Conrad  Gesner,  (who  died  io 
1565)  translated  by  Gieoree  Baker,  'ooe  of 
the  Queene's  maiesties  chiefe  chirurgiana  in 
ordinary,'  and  dedicated  to  Elizabeth,  (Lon, 
black  letter,  1599.)  is  a  description  of  a 
Florentine  distilling  apparatus,  to  which  a 
Xo.ei.   A.D-iSll.  portable  pump  was  attached;  the  latter  ia 

described  as  "an  instrument  which  ia  ao 
furmed  that  the  water  by  sucking  is  forced  to  rise  up  and  run  forth,  as  die 
Uke  practice  is  o/lai  used  inpiU  ufwaUr  or  vdUt."  Folio  215.  The  cele- 
brated mathematician,  necromancer,  and  alchymiat.  Dr.  John  Dee,  who 
was  frequently  consulted  by  queen  Elizabeth,  had  a  pump  in  the  well  be- 
longing to  his  house.  In  Beroald'^  commentary  on  the  44th  propoaition  of 
Besson,  (the  chain  of  pots)  he  observes  that  it  "nperd  sans  intermission  en 
tirant  I'eau  de  lout  puits  facilement  taut  jwmpa."'  Sarpi,  who  first  dia> 
covered  the  valves  of  the  veins,  compared  them  to  those  of  a  pump, 
'opening  Io  let  the  blood  pass,  but  shutting  to  prevent  its  return.* 

But  pumps  had  not  wholly,  in  the  16th  century,  superseded  the  old 
mode  of  raising  water  with  buckets  in  European  cities.  At  that  time  ■ 
grt';it  [Minion  of  the  wells  were  open — of  this,  numberless  ir.timationa 
might  he  found.  Thus  in  Italy,  the  poet  Aurelli,  who  was  made  gover- 
nor ofacity  by  Leo  X.  was  murdered  by  the  inhabitants  on  account  of  his 
tyranny,  and  his  body  with  tiiat  of  his  mule  thrown  into  a  well.  In  Lon- 
don, it  was  not  till  the  latter  ]>art  of  the  following  century  that  the  chain 
and  pulley  diinppeared.  This  is  evident  from  the  following  enactment  of 
the  common  council  of  that  city  the  year  after  ihe  great  fire.  (1G67)  "And 
for  die  ctToetual  supplying  the  engines  and  squirts  with  water,  pumps  are 
to  be  placed  in  all  wells;'* — a  proof  dial  many  were  open  and  the  water 
raised  in  buckets. 


inf. 


3  desciibed  in  old  works  on  husbandry 
from  which  it  appears  that  they  were  often  used  to  raise 
tion.  In  the  'Bystema  Agricullurip.  being  the  mystery  of  HuabantTry 
discovered  and  laid  open.'  Lon.  1675,  directions  arc  given  respecting  va- 
rious modes  of  making  and  working  them;  and  it  is  particularly  di- 
rected that  the  rods  be  made  of  such  a  length  as  to  permit  the  suckers  or 
'upper  boxes'  to  descend  at  every  stroke  below  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  well;  this  it  is  observed,  'eaves  much  trouble.'  The  same  remark 
accompanies  an  account  of  windmills  for  watering  land  [pumps  driven 
by  them]  in  the  old  'Dictionarum  Kusticum.' 

In  the  mines  of  Hungary  pumps  were  early   introduced,  but   at   wha' 
period  is  uncertain.     It  is  not  improbable  that   those   described   by  Agri- 

•  Tbaalrs  dw  laiunmani,  loTd.       *  Muilauil'i  Hittoij  of  London,  p.  297. 
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inio  the  lowerendof  ihe  pump 
upper  box,  of  a  kind  occaaionally  U! 
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uwd  in  some  of  the  ixaae  mines  by  the 
and  have  always  furmeJ  pai't  of 
the  machinery  for  discharging  water  from 
them  since  the  fall  nf  the  RomAn  empiro. 
Ail  that  are  Hgurcd  In  ihe  De  Ke  Metallica, 
are  extremely  simple,  and  with  one  excep- 
tion are  atmospheric  or  aucking  pumps. 
They  are  all  of  bored  logs,  Some  are  sm- 
g!e  pumps,  and  are  worked  by  men  with 
levers,  cranks,  and  also  by  a  kind  of  pendu- 
lum. Others  art:  doulile,  triple,  &c.,  and 
'worked  by  water  wheels.  Of  the  last  some 
are  arranged  in  rows,  and  the  piston  rods 
raised  hy  cams  as  in  a  stamping  mill;  the 
weight  of  the  rods  carrying  them  down. 
Others  are  placed  in  tiers  one  above  ano- 
ther; the  lowest  one  raises  the  water  from 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or  well,  and  dis- 
charges it  into  a  reservoir  at  its  upper  end: 
into  this  reservoir  the  next  pump  is  placed, 
which  raises  it  into  a  higher  one,  and  so  on 
to  the  top.  A  pump  of  this  kind  from  Ag- 
ricola,  has  been  often  republished.  It  wm 
copied  by  Bockler  and  others.  A  figure  of 
it  is  inserted  In  Gregory's  Mechanics,  Ja- 
mieson'a  Dictionary,  &c. 

We  have  selected  No.  88,  as  a  specimen 

of  a  single  pump,  and  of  upper  and  lower 

of  the  latter;  the  upper  part  of  one  is  tapered  to 

is  yet  lometimes  done.  D,  B,  an 

the  present  time.   The  valve  or 

clack  is  a  disk  laid  loosely  over 

the  apertures,  and  is  kept  in  its 

place  by  the  rod,  which  passes 

through  its  centre  and  admits  it 

Sff^  to  rise  and  fall,    C,  the  conical 

W       Lf       »"'=''«'■  referred  to,  p.  214. 

1   T^  The    annexed     figure    of   a 

double  pump  is  from  Fludd'i 
works.  It  appears  to  hav« 
been  sketched  hy  him  while  in 
Germany,  from  one  in  actual 


inted 

water    wheel, 

of  cog  wheels 


It 

worked  by 
that,  by  means  o' 
transmitted  molioi 
zontalshafl;  the  ci 
alternately  depi'es 
of  the  levers  to  which  the  pump 
rods  were  attached,  and  thus 
raised  the  latter.  They  de- 
ided  hy  their  own  weight, 
as  will  iippear  from  an  inspec- 
>f  a  rod  is  intended  to  show  th»' J 


place  flf  c 
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▼ers.  The  lower  ends  of  the  pumps  are  inserted  in  baskets  which  act  as 
strainers.  A  double  series  of  pumps,  (one  over  the  other)  as  employed 
in  a  mine  at  Markirch  in  Grermany,  is  also  figured  by  Fludd.  It  is  inte- 
resting on  account  of  the  mode  of  communicating  motion  to  the  rods.  A 
crank  on  the  axle  of  a  water  wheel  imparts  motion  to  a  walking  beam,  as 
in  a  steam  engine ;  (in  the  latter  the  operation  is  reversed)  and  the  pump 
rods  are  attached  to  both  ends  of  the  beam.* 

The  idea  may  probably  occur  to  the  general  reader,  that  the  mechani 
cal  talent  and  enterprise  of  the  preceding  and  present  century,  which 
have  produced  so  many  original  machines  and  scarcely  left  an  ancient 
device  unimproved,  must  have  imparted  to  the  old  atmospheric  pump  new 
features,  and  made  it  capable  of  increased  results.  It  b  true  that  few  de- 
vices have  occupied  a  greater  share  of  attention,  and  on  none  have  more  ef^ 
forts  to  improve  them  been  bestowed ;  but  how  far  these  have  been  suc- 
cessful may  be  inferred  from  the  fact — ^that  notwithstanding  the  endless 
variety  of  forms  into  which  its  working  parts  have  been  changed,  and 
the  great  number  of  alledged  improvements  in  suckers,  pistons,  valves,  &e. 
the  machine  as  made  by  the  ancients,  still  generally  prevails ;  so  that 
were  some  of.  their  pump  makers  to  reappear,  and  visit  their  fellow  crafts- 
men throughout  the  world,  they  would  find  little  difficulty  in  resuming 
their  occupation. 

The  pump,  although  a  simple  instrument,  is  confined  chiefly  to  civilized 
states,  while  the  extent  to  which  it  is  employed,  indicates  pret^  correctly 
the  degree  of  refinement  attained  by  the  people  who  possess  iL  Whether 
it  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  under  the  l^haraohs  or  not,  may  be  a 
question ;  but  when  Egypt  under  the  Greeks  realized  a  partial  revival  of 
her  former  glory,  the  forcing  pump  we  know  made  its  appearance  there; 
and  under  the  second  Ptolemy,  when  that  country  was  a  school  for  the 
rest  of  the  world,  its  most  valuable  modifications  were  known.  In  suc- 
ceeding a?es,  the  atmospheric  pump  has  been  a  regular  attendant  on  the 
revival  of  learning  and  of  the  arts.  Wherever  these  have  made  the  most 
progress,  tJtere  *he  pump  is  mostly  used.  In  Germany,  France,  Holland, 
Great  Britajn,  and  the  United  States,  it  is  most  extensively  employed.  In 
Spain.  Portugal,  Mexico  and  South  America,  but  partially  so.  In  Turkey, 
Egypt,  Greece,  &c.  still  less ;  while  in  Asia  and  Africa,  generally,  it  is  un- 
known.**  Egypt,  even  under  the  auspices  of  Mohammed  Ali,  is  not  yet  pre- 
pare to  receive  it  again.  Its  history  in  any  country  is  that  of  the  people. 
Take  IVussia  for  an  example  :  of  the  devices  for  raising  water  there,  we 
are  informed  the  inhabitants  use  the  swape,  a  rope  passing  over  a  puDey, 
(Nos  13  and  14)  a  drum  on  which  a  rope  is  wound,  (No.  23)  horizontal 
and  vertical  wheels,  and  lastly  pumps;  these  last  it  is  said,  were  formerly 
very  rare,  but  are  now  became  common,^  Just  so  of  the  people,  they  were 
formerly  very  rude  and  ignorant,  but  are  now  becoming  enlightened. 

*De  Naturae  Simia  sea  Technica  macrocosmi  historia,  pp.  453,  455. 
^  As  re^rds  a  knowledge  of  the  pamp  in  China,  see  remarks  on  Chinese  bellows,  a 
the  next  Book. 
•lijrell's  Character  of  the  Koasians,  and  a  detailed  history  of  Moscow.  Lon.  18S3,  p.  6S. 
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That  the  public  hydraulic  machinery  of  the  Romans  was  of  the  most 
darable  materials  sufficiently  appears  from  Vitruvius.  The  chain  of  pots 
described  by  him  was,  contrary  to  the  practice  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  wholly 
of  metal — the  chain  was  of  iron  and  the  buckets  of  brass.  The  pumps 
of  Ctesibius  that  were  employed  in  raising  water  to  supply  some  of  the 
pablic  fountains,  he  informs  us,  were  also  of  brass  and  the  pipes  of  cop- 
per or  lead.  Some  of  the  oldest  pumps  extant  in  Europe  are  formed  al- 
together of  the  latter.  Leaden  pumps  were  very  common  in  the  16th 
eenturyl  They  are  mentioned  by  old  physicians  among  the  causes  of  cer- 
tain diseases  in  families  that  drank  water  out  of  them.  The  pump  of  the 
celebrated  alchymist,  Dee,  alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter,  was  a  leaden 
one ;  and  which  he  expected  to  be  able  to  transmute  mto  gold,  by  means 
of  the  elixir  or  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  he  spent  his  life  and  fortune 
in  seeking.  In  the  vicinity  of  some  English  lead  mines  such  pumps  have 
for  many  centuries  been  in  use.  The  Italian  pump  that  led  to  the  disco- 
Tery  of^ atmospheric  pressure  was  also  a  metallic  one. 

The  introduction  of  metals  in  the  construction  of  pumps  greatly  ex- 
tended their  application  and  usefulness,  for  they  were  then  no  longer  re- 
quired to  be  placed  directly  over  the  liquids  they  raised.  Those  of  wood 
were  necessarily  placed  within  the  wells  out  of  which  they  pumped 
water;  but  when  the  working  cylinder  and  pipes  were  of  copper  or 
lead,  the  former  might  be  in  the  interior  of  a  building',  while  the  reservoir 
or  well  from  whence  it  drew  water,  was  at  a  distance  outside ;  the 
pipes  forming  an  air-tight  communication  between  them  under  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

The  following  figure,  (No.  90)  represents  a  common  metallic  sucking 
pump ;  the  cylinder  of  cast-iron  or  copper,  and  the  pipes  of  lead.  It 
will  serve  to  explain  the  operation  of  such  machines  in  detail,  and  to 
show  the  extent  of  their  application.  When  this  pump  is  first  used,  water 
if  poured  into  the  cylinder  to  moisten  the  leather  round  the  sucker,  and 
die  pieces  which  form  the  clacks  or  valves ;  it  also  prevents  air  from  pas- 
ting down  between  the  sucker  and  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  when  the 
former  is  raised.  Now  the  atmosphere  rests  equally  on  both  orifices  of 
die  pipe,  the  open  one  in  the  well,  and  the  other  covered  by  a  valve  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder :  in  other  words,  it  presses  equally  on  the 
water  in  the  cylinder  and  in  the  well  which  covers  both  ;•  but  when  by 

*Not  absolutely  so,  or  in  a  strict  philo8opbical  sense,  but  the  difference  \a  so  slight  in 
•a  altitade  of  25  or  28  feet,  (the  ordinary  hmits)  as  to  be  inappreciable  in  a  practiorf 
paint  of  view. 
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r,  the  sucker  is  raised,  this  equality  is 
an  over  the  cylinder,  and  consequently 
over  the  valve  O  is  liftea  up,  and 
■ustained  by  the  sucker  alone;  it 
therefore  no  longer  presses  on  the 
upper  oriGce,  while  its  action  on  the 
lower  one  remains  undiminished. 
Then  as  the  external  air  cannot  en- 
ter the  pipe  to  restore  the  equili- 
hrium  except  through  its  orifice  im- 
mersed in  the  well ;  in  its  efforts  to 
do  BO,  (if  the  expression  is  allowa- 
ble) it  necessarily  drives  the  water 
before  it  on  every  ascent  of  the 
sucker,  until  the  air  previously  con- 
tained in  the  pipe  is  expelled,  and 
both  pipe  and  cylmder  become  filled 
with  water. 

The  subsequent  operadoD  is  ob- 
vious. When  the  sucker  descends, 
the  clack  on  its  upper  surlace  is  rai- 
sed by  the  resistance  of  the  water 
through  which  it  pafl»e«  ;  and  when 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  this 
clack  closes  by  its  own  weight :  so 
that  when  the  sucker  is  again  eleva- 
ted, besides  overcoming  the  resi*- 
tance  of  the  atmosphere,  it  carries 
up  all  the  water  above  it,  and  which  it  discharges  at  ihe  spout — at  the 
same  time  the  atmosphere  resting  undisturbed  on  the  water  in  the  well, 
pushes  up  a  fresh  portion  into  the  vacuity  formed  in  the  cylinder,  and  the 
valve  O  prevents  its  return, 

Tne  horizontal  distance  between  the  cylinder  or  working  part  of 
the  pump  and  the  well  is,  in  theory  unlimited,  but  in  practice  it  seldom 
exceeds  <ine  or  two  hundred  feet.  In  all  cases  where  long  pipes  at« 
used,  iheir  bore  should  he  enlarged  in  proportion  to  their  length,  or  the 
velocity  with  which  the  sucker  is  raised,  should  be  diminished;  and  for 
this  reason — time  is  required  to  overcome  the  inertia  and  frittion  of  long 
columns  of  water  in  pipes;  hence  a  sucker  should  never  be  raised  faster 
than  the  pipe  can  furnish  water  lo  (ill  the  vacuity  formed  by  its  ascent 
In  pumps  whose  pipes  have  loo  small  a  bore,  it  frequently  happens  that 
lhi<  sucki'r  is  forcibly  driven  back  when  quickly  raised,  because  the  water 
Imd  not  lime  to  rush  through  the  pipe  and  fill  the   vacuity  in  the  cylinder 
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|>ii<ni<rn1lv  work  easier  than  the  latter. 
A<«  pi|'t''ll»'  valve  O  is  :  it  is  usually  placed 
-.*.«,»..■..  of  g-tting  to  it  when  requiring  rep 
■)•  ><■«(.  till'  wilier  always  remains  suspends. 
i.\.Mi)>)  )»'  di'ii'ctive)  as  mercury  is  sustained 
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pumps  are,  from  the  superior  conducting 

Hubject  to  this  evil  than  those  of  wood. 

3  mentioned.    The  old  mode  of  encloatng 
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the  pump  in  a  case  containing  tanners'  bark,  charcoal,  the  dung  of  hor* 
•ea,  &c.  is  continued.  Others  are  to  prevent  the  valve  O  from  sitting  close 
to  its  seat,  or  to  open  it,  by  pressing  the  sucker  upon  a  pin  attached  to 
ity  so  that  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  and  pipe  may  descend  into  the  well ; 
lience  every  time  the  pump  is  used  a  fresh  portion  is  required  to  *  prime 
it'  A  more  common  method  is  to  connect  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder 
with  the  suction  pipe  by  a  stop  cock  and  short  tube,  as  at  C.  By  opening 
the  cock  the  water  in  the  pump  descends  through  it  into  the  pipe.  But 
the  usual  practice  in  this  country,  is  to  make  the  cylinder  of  such  a  length 
that  two  or  three  feet  of  it  may  be  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  frost ;  about  a  foot  above  the  valve  O  or  lower 
box,  a  plain  cock  is  inserted  :  in  winter  this  cock  is  left  partially  open, 
ano  the  water  above  escapes  slowly  through  it  into  the  ground ;  while 
that  below,  into  which  the  sucker  is  made  to  extend  at  its  lowest  position, 
serves  instead  of  fresh  'priming.' 

A  similar  device  is  attached  to  the  lateral  pipes  that  convey  the  water 
of  the  Schuylkill  into  the  houses  of  Philadelphia. 

Some  persons  can  scarcely  conceive  how  the  atmosphere  can  have  ac- 
cess to  a  well,  while  the  latter  is  covered  with  slabs  of  stone  or  timber, 
and  a  thick  bed  of  clay  or  mould  over  all.  They  forget  that  it  is  the  ra- 
rity of  air,  the  extreme  minuteness  of  its  particles,  which  enables  it  to 
circulate  through  the  finest  soils,  as  freely  as  people  pstss  through  the  va- 
rious chambers  and  passages  of  their  dwellings.  Were  the  sides  of  a 
well  coated,  and  its  mouth  covered  with  the  best  hydraulic  cement^no 
sooner  could  the  sucker  or  piston  of  a  pump  produce  a  partial  vacuum 
within  it,  than  the  air  would  stream  through  the  cement  as  water  through 
A  colander  or  shower  bath.  And  if  the  top  and  sides  were  rendered  per- 
fectly air-tight,  it  would  then  enter  the  bottom  and  ascend  through  the 
water  without  any  perceptible  obstruction.  If  it  were  possible  to  make 
a  well  impervious  to  air,  no  water  could  be  raised  from  it  by  one  of  these 
pumps:  no  movement  of  the  sucker  could  then  bring  it  up.  We  might 
examine  the  apparatus  with  solicitude — remove  its  defects  with  care — 
consult  the  learned  with  the  Florentines,  or  get  enraged  like  the  Spanish 
pump  maker  of  Seville ; — still,  the  water,  like  Glendower's  spirits  of  the 
.deep,  would  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  refuse  to  rise. 

When  the  atmospheric  pump  is  required  to  raise  water  from  a  perpen- 
dicular depth,  not  exceeding  26  or  28  feet,  (i.  e.  in  those  parts  of  the  earth 
where  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  generally  stands  at  30  inches)  the 
length  of  the  cylinder  need  not  exceed  that  which  is  required  for  the 
stroke  of  the  sucker.  In  all  cases,  the  perpendicular  distance  between 
the  sucker,  when  at  the  highest  point  of  its  stroke  and  the  level  of  the 
water,  should  never  exceed  the  same  number  of  feet  as  the  tube  of  a  ba- 
rometer, at  the  place  where  the  pump  is  to  be  used,  contains  inches  of  mer- 
cury. But  in  the  temperate  zones  where  pumps  are  chiefly  used,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  varies  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  two  inches  of  mercury,  or 
between  two  and  three  feet  of  water ;  hence  the  distance  should  be  some- 
thing less.  And  as  the  level  of  water  in  wells  is  subject  to  changes,  it  is  the 
hiudable  practice  of  pump  makers  to  construct  the  cylinder  and  rod  of  the 
sacker,  of  such  a  length,  that  the  latter  may  always  work  within  26  or  28 
feet  of  the  water. 

By  keeping  the  above  rule  in  view,  water  may  be  raised  by  these 

{ramps  from  wells  of  all  depths ;  for  after  it  has  once  entered  the  cy- 
inder,  it  is  raised  thence  by  the  sucker  independently  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  to  any  height  to  which  the  cylinder  is  extended.  This  seems  to  have 
hsen  well  understood  by  old  engineers.     The  remark  of  those  who  made 
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the  Florentine  pump  is  a  proof;  and  others  might' be  adduced  from  muck 
older  authorities.  Plate  48,  in  Besson's  Theatre,  represents  an  atmos- 
pheric pump  raising  water  from  a  river  to  the  top  of  a  high  tower.  The 
cylinder  is  square,  formed  of  plank  and  bound  with  iron  clamps.  It  is 
shown  as  nearly  Jour  times  the  length  of  the  suction  pipe,  which  is  round. 
When  pump  rods  are  required  of  great  length,  they  should  be  made  of 
pine.  This  wood  does  not  warp,  and  as  it  is  rather  lighter  than  water,  its 
weight  has  not  to  be  overcome  (like  iron  rods)  whea  raising  the  sucker. 

A  circumstance  to  which  we  have  slightly  alluded,  was  announced  in 
llie  public  papers  of  Europe,  in  the  year  1766,  which  roused  the  attention 
of  philosophers ;  for  it  seemed  to  threaten  a  renewal  of  the  disputes  about 
a  vacuum,  and  the  ascent  of  water  in  pumps  and  siphons,  &c.  A  tinman 
of  Seville,  in  Spain,  undertook  to  raise  water  from  a  well  60  feet  deep, 
by  the  common  pump.  Instead  of  making  the  sucker  play  within  30  feet 
of  the  water,  he  made  the  rod  so  short,  that  it  did  not  reach  ivithin  50 
feet  of  it.  As  \l  necessary  consequence,  he  could  not  raise  any.  Being 
greatly  disappointed,  he  descended  the  well  to  examine  the  pipe,  Mrhile 
a  person  above  was  employed  in  working  the  pump;  and  at  last  in  a  fit 
of  despair,  at  his  want  of  success,  he  dashed  the  hatchet  or  hammer  in 
his  hand,  violently  against  the  pipe.  By  this  act  a  small  opening  was 
made  in  the  pipe  about  ten  feet  above  the  water — when,  what  must  have 
been  his  surprise!  the  water  instantly  ascended  and  was  discharged  at 
the  spout ! 

The  fact  being  published,  it  was  by  some  adduced  as  a  proof  that  ihm 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  could  sustain  a  perpendicular  column  of  water 
much  longer  than  32  or  34  feet,  and  consequently  that  the  experiments  of 
Torricelli  and  Pascal  were  inconclusive.  M.  Lecat,  a  surgeon  at  Rouen 
in  Normandy,  repeated  the  experiment  with  a  pump  in  his  garden :  he 
bored  a  small  hole  in  the  suction  pipe  ten  feet  above  the  water,  to  which 
he  adapted  a  cock.  When  it  was  open,  the  water  could  be  discharged 
at  the  height  of  55  feet,  instead  of  30  when  it  was  shut. 

As  might  be  supposed,  these  experiments  when  investigated,  instead 
of  overthrowing  the  received  doctrine  of  atmospheric  pressure,  more 
fully  confirmed  it.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  air  on  entering  the  pipe 
became  mixed  with  the  water;  and  which  therefore,  instead  of  being  car- 
ried up  in  an  unbroken  column,  was  raised  in  disjointed  portions,  or  m  the 
form  of  t/iirJc  rain.  This  mixture  being  much  lighter  than  water  alone, 
a  longer  column  of  it  could  be  supported  by  the  atmosphere  :  and  by  pro- 
portioning the  quantity  of  air  admitted,  a  column  of  the  compound  fluid 
may  be  elevated  one  or  two  hundred  feet  by  the  atmospheric  pump;  but 
there  is  no  advantage  in  raising  water  in  this  manner  bi/  the  pump,  and 
we  believe  it  is  seldom  or  never  practiced.  In  a  paper,  on  the  duty  per- 
formed by  the  Cornwall  Steam  Engines  in  raising  water,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute  for  May,  1837,  it  is  stated  that  a  little  air  is 
sometimes  admitted  in  the  pump  pipes,  which  it  is  alledgcd,  "made  the 
pump  work  more  lively,  in  consequence  of  the  spring  it  gave  to  the  co- 
lumn of  water,  and  caused  less  strain  to  the  machinery."  In  the  same 
paper  Mr.  Perkins  states  that  forty  years  before,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
impose  upon  him  in  this  country,  a  pump  which  raised  water  by  atmo 
spheric  pressure  100  feet :  but  he  detected  **a  small  pin  hole"  in  the  pipe 
through  which  the  air  was  admitted. 

The  same  deception  it  seems  gave  rise  to  the  humorous  poetical  satire, 
•  Terrible  Tract  oration*  The  ingenious  author  states  in  liis  preface,  that 
he  was  employed  in  1801,  as  agent  for  a  company  in  Vermont,  and  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  to  proceed  to  London,  and  secure  a   patent  foT 
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*a  new  Invented  hydraulic  machine.'  "I  was  urged  to  hurry  my  depar- 
mre  in  consequence  of  a  report  in  circulation,  that  certain  persons  by 
ftealth  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  invention,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  anticipate  us  in  our  object  of  securin.o^  a  patent  in  London.  In 
consequence  of  this  report,  thn  expenments  made  with  this  machine  were 
performed  in  a  hasty  manner.  By  it,  water  ^\•as  raised  through  leaky  tin 
pipes  in  a  hasty  experiment,  42  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  fountain  to  the 
lx>ttom  of  the  cylinders,  in  which  the  pistons  were  worked.  I  embarked 
from  New- York  the  5th  of  May,  and  arrived  in  London  after  a  tedious 
passage  the  4th  of  July.  I  waited  on  Mr.  King,  then  ambassador  from 
the  United  States,  to  whom  I  had  letters,  and  was  by  him  favored  with  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Nicholson,  an  eminent  philosopher  and  cliemist.  With  this 
gentleman  I  had  several  interviews  on  the  subject  of  my  hydraulic  ma- 
diine,  and  from  him  received  an  opinion  in  writing  unfavorable  to  its 
merits.  I  likewise  made  a  number  of  experiments  in  London,  with  a 
different  result  from  what  I  had  seen  in  Vermont.  In  this  desperate  si- 
tuation of  the  adventure,  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Vermont 
Company,  informing  me  there  was  a  deception  in  the  patent — that  from 
expenments  mode  subsequent  to  my  departure,  it  appeared  that  no  water 
could  be  raised  by  liangdon^s  invention  higher  than  by  the  common  pump, 
unless  by  a  perforation  in  the  pipe,  which  made  what  the  inventor  called 
an  air  hole,  and  which  by  him  ?iad  been  kept  a  secret,  Mr.  Nicholson  in- 
formed me  that  a  similar  deception  had  been  practised  on  the  Academi- 
cians of  Paris,  but  that  the  trick  was  discovered  by  the  hissing  noise  made 
by  the  air  rushing  into  the  aperture."  From  the  disappointment  Mr.  Fes- 
lenden  turned  to  his  pen,  and  wrote  *  The  modem  Philosopher  or  Terrible 
Traetoraticn.^     See  preface  to  2nd  American  ed.  Phil.  1806. 

It  if?  possible  however  to  raise  water  by  a  short  cylinder,  fifty  or  even 
a  liundred  feet  high,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  the  device  is  useless. 
The  first  thing  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of,  was  accomplished  nearly 
forty  years  ago  by  a  boy.  He  fixed  a  small  pump  (the  cylinder  was  12 
inches  in  length)  in  the  garret  of  a  high  dwelling,  and  a  tub  of  water 
in  the  cellar,  the  perpendicular  distance  being  nearly  50  feet.  About 
half  way  up  the  stairs,  he  placed  a  close  vessel,  (a  three  gallon  tin  boiler) 
firom  the  bottom  of  which  a  small  leaden  tube  was  continued  to  the  pump 
cylinder;  and  another  tube  being*  soldered  to  the  top,  descended  into  the 
tnb  of  water.  A  third  tube  was  soldered  to  the  top  of  the  vessel,  and 
terminated  near  the  pump,  having  a  cock  soldered  to  the  end.  This  cock 
being  shut  and  the  pump  worked,  the  air  in  the  pipes  and  the  vessel  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  latter  consequently  filled  with  water  by  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  he  then  opened  the  cock  which  admitted  the  atmosphere  to  act  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  vessel,  and  by  again  working  the  pump  the 
contents  of  the  vessel  were  raised  and  discharged  in  the  garret.  By  a  se- 
ries of  close  vessels  placed  at  distances  not  exceeding  30  feet  above  each 
other,  water  may  be  raised  in  this  manner  to  any  elevation. 

It  is  impossible  to  notice  here  a  moiety  of  the  projects  for  improving 
the  atmospheric  pump  and  the  various  parts  of  which  it  is  composed ; 
their  name  is  legion^  and  this  volume  is  far  too  limited  to  comprise  an  ac- 
count of  them  all.  Those  that  we  are  about  to  describe  are  of  modem 
date,  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  they  were  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients. Men  in  every  age,  when  striving  to  accomplish  a  specific  object, 
naturally  fall  into  similar  trains  of  thought,  and  hit  upon  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  devices.  Could  the  ancient  history  of  this  machine  be  procured, 
it  would  we  have  no  doubt  prove,  that  (like  the  instruments  invented  by  a 
celebrated  French  surgeon,  fac-similes  of  which  of  exquisite  finish,   were 
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subsequently  found  in  Pompeii)  not  a  few  of  its  diversified  modificatiotifl 
were  anticipated  by  Greek  and  Roman  machinists.  Why  then  were  they 
not  preserved  or  continued  in  usel  For  the  same  reason  that  the  old 
pump  is  still  generally  preferred :  and  were  it  not  for  the  art  of  printing 
it  is  probable  that  not  one  of  the  modem  improvements  of  this  trachine 
would  be  known  2000  years  hence,  any  more  than  those  devised  by  the 
ancients  are  now  known  to  us.  Those  persons  who  are  familiar  with  it, 
well  know  that  a  large  majority  of  its  supposed  improvers,  have  returned 
from  long  and  laborious  mental  pilgrimages  in  its  behalf,  laden,  like  old 
devotees,  with  little  else  than  stores  of  worthless  relics. 

Of  innumerable  variations  in  its  constrac- 

tion,  the  grater  part   consists   of  difierent 

modes  of  communicating  motion  to  the  rod, 

by  wheels,  cranks,  racks  and  pinions,  cams. 

^^^^v  \       ^^  plain  and  jointed  levers,  pendulums,  balance 

^  ^^^\  poles,  vibrating  platforms,  &c.      Of  these  it 

5.  AU::^  would  be  useless  to  speak.    Others  consist  in 

two  or  more  suckers  in  the  same  cylinder;  in 
altering  the  form  of  the  latter ;  and  some  in 
imparling  motion  to  the  cylinder,  and  dispen- 
sing with  the  sucker.  We  shall  notice  some 
of  these  here,  and  others  in  the  next  Book. 

The  introduction  of  two  suckers  or  pistons 
into  one  cylinder  has  long  been  a  favorite 
project.  Dr.  Conyers  in  1673  proposed  a 
pump  of  this  kind.  He  made  it  ot  plank, 
square  and  tapered^  (in  the  form  of  an  inver- 
ted and  truncated  pyramid,)  8}  feet  long,  20 
inches  square  at  the  upper  end,  and  8  at  the 
bottom  where  the  valve  or  lower  box  was 
placed.  He  fixed  ttoo  suckers  on  the  tame 
rod,  one  at  its  lower  end  and  the  other  so  as 
to  play  half  way  down  the  trunk.  This  pump 
he  said,  raised  '*  at  least  twice  as  much  water 
as  the  ordinary  one  of  the  same  size."  -If 
such  was  the  fact,  it  was  by  the  expenditure 
of  twice  as  much  force.  Had  the  bore  of 
the  trunk,  where  the  upper  sucker  played, 
been  uniform  throughout,  and  the  lower 
sucker  laid  aside,  and  with  it  the  force  ex- 
pended in  moving  it,  the  result  would  clearly 
have  equalled  that  of  both.  Phil.  Trans. 
Abridg.  Vol.  i,  545. 

About  the  year  1780,  Mr.  Taylor  of  South- 
ampton, Eng.  introduced  two  suckers  or  pis- 
tons into  one  cylinder,  each  united  to  a  separate  rod,  that  one  might  as- 
cend as  the  other  descended,  and  thus  discharge  double  the  quantity  of 
water:  No.  91  is  a  figure  of  it.  The  rod  of  the  lower  sucker  slides 
through  the  centre  of  the  upper  one ;  and  also  through  its  valve,  which 
is  a  spherical  or  hemispherical  piece  of  brass,  placed  loosely  over  its  seat 
and  to  which  the  rod  acts  as  a  guide.  The  upper  parts  of  the  rods  ter^ 
minate  in  racks,  between  which  a  cog  wheel  is  placed,  having  an  alternate 
movement  imparted  ti)  it,  by  a  lever  attached  to  its  axis,  as  in  the  common 
air  pump. 

Anothei  mode  of  working  this  pump,  is  by  means  of  a  drum  fixed  to 
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one  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  oog  wheel;  over  this  a  rope  is  passed  and 
eroaaed  below,  to  which  any  number  of  naen,  on  each  side,  may  apply 
their  strength.  Both  parties  pull  the  rope  towards  them  by  turns,  and 
thereby  impart  the  requisite  movement  to  the  cog  wheel,  and  consequently 
to  the  pump  rods  and  suckers,  as  shown  in  No.  92.  Mr.  Adams,  in  his 
Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  published  in  1794,  observed  that  these 
kind  of  pumps  had  been  "in  general  use  in  the  royal  navy  for  five  or  six 
years."     Vol.  iii,  392. 


No.  93.    Workinf  Ship  Pumps  by  Rop«a. 

In  1813,  the  London  Society  of  Arts  awarded  a  medal  and  twenty 
guineas  to  Mr.  P.  Hedderwick,  for  various  modes  of  imparting  motion  to 
two  pistons  in  the  same  cylinder,  by  a  series  of  levers^  instead  of  cog  wheels 
and  racks.     Trans,  vol.  xxxii,  98. 

Atmospheric  pumps  with  two  pistons  are  used  in  the  French  marine, 
and  are  arranged  so  as  to  be  worked  by  the  men  as  in  the  act  of  rowing. 
Neither  racks  nor  pinions  are  used  in  communicating  motion  to  the 
rods.  The  upper  ends  of  these  are  continued  outside  the  cylinders  and 
bent  a  little  outwards,  and  then  connected  by  a  bolt  to  each  end  of  a  short 
vibrating  beam  which  is  moved  by  the  men.  The  rods  do  not  descend 
in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  as  in  the  preceding  Bgure,  but  are  attached 
to  one  side  of  the  suckers.  The  lower  rod  passes  through  an  opening  in 
the  upper  sucker,  which  is  closed  by  a  collar  of  leather.  Hachette's 
Traite  Elementaire  des  Machines.  Paris,  1819,  p.  153. 

Pumps  with  double  pistons  are  not  of  modern  date :  there  is  one  figured 
ia  Besson's  Theatre  des  Instrumens. 

The  alledged  superiority  of  these  pumps  is  more  specious  than  real. 
It  is  true  the  inertia  of  the  water  in  ascending  the  pipes  has  not  to  be 
u%ercome  at  every  stroke,  as  in  the  common  pump,  since  its  motion  through 
tbem  is  continuous ;  nor  is  its  direction  changed,  as  when  two  separate 
cylinders  are  used,  being  then  diverted  into  them  from  the  pipes  at  angles 
more  or  less  acute.  These  are  real  advantages;  but  if  we  mistake  not, 
they  are  the  only  ones,  unless  takine  up  less  room  on  ship  board  be  an- 
other. But  from  the  cylinders  bemg  twice  the  ordinary  length,  these 
machines  are  really  double  pumps ;  having  not  only  two  suckers  and  two 
rods,  but  also  two  cylinders,  ana  requiring  twice  the  power  to  work  them. 
The  principal  difference  between  them  and  the  usual  double  pump,  is  that 
the  cylinders  are  united  together  on  the  same  axis,  while  in  the  latter, 
they  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other.  In  point  of  economy,  we  think 
pumps  with  two  distinct  cylinders  are  preferable;  they  are  less  complex, 
and  of  course  less  liable  to  derangement :  a  longer  stroke  can  be  ob- 
Hined  in  them,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  when  one  is  disordered, 
the  other  can  be  continued  in  use.  On  these  considerations  we  believe 
double  piston  pumps  were  abandoned  in  the  British  navy. 

A  singular  modification  of  the  common  pump  was  devised  in  England 
m  1819,  for  which  the  Society  of  Arts  awarded  a  premiufi  of  twi 
guineas.    The  chamber  was  curved,  and  the  centre  ol  the  oiii|ferfjni 
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irformeil  a  part,  served  oi  a  rDlerum  on  which  the  rod  and  handle  (both  of 
one  piece)  moved.  The  rod  was  curved  *o  as  to  move  in  the  centre  of 
the  chum  her.  _ 


^L 
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The  otijects  supposed  to  have  been  attained  by  this  arrangement,  were 
"  greater  simpljcily  of  wprk  man  ship,"  and  "  greater  sleadineaa  and  preci- 
sion of  action"  (of  the  .liucker.)  The  device  is  ingenious,  but  can  never  bo 
generally  adopted.  The  spring  of  the  rod  with  the  vrear  of  the  bolt  oa 
which  it  turns,  must  soon  render  (he  play  of  the  sucker  and  wear  of  the 
chamber  unequal:  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  making  the  latter  curvi- 
linear, and  ol  repairing^  it  when  bruised  or  otherwise  injured,  are  faial 
objections.  The  pipe  must  be  separated  from  the  chamber  to  gel  at  the 
lower  box  or  valve;  and  the  anplicatioa 
of  the  pump  is  limited  to  depths  within 
30  feel.  We  have  noticed  it,  lest  the 
same  idea  occnrring  to  some  of  our  me- 
chanics, should  lead  then 

patent  was  issued  in  Eng- 
land for  making  the  cylinder  in  the  form 
of  a  ring,  or  nearly  so,  the  centre  of 
which  was  the  fulcrum  on  which  the  p 

nr     'f   -~  ton   turned,   and   an   alternating    molii 

\\  as  imparted  to  the  ktter.     Reper 
of  Ana.  vol.  XXXV.  1819. 
An  interesting  modification  of  the  aV 
..    I  U.  mospheric  pump  was  described  by  Mu»- 

chenbroeck  in  his  Natural  Philosophy. 
Instead  of  a  piston  or  sucker  working 
inside  of  the  cylinder,  the  latter  itself  i« 
■d,  being  made  to  slide  over  the  pipe 
what  in  the  manner  of  telescope 
tubes.  No.  94  represents  this  pump. 
The  upper  end  of  the  suction  pine,  being 
made  oi  copper  or  brass,  and  its  exte- 
rior   smooth    and     straight,    is     passed 

Its  orifice  is   closed   by   a   vaJve     _ 
lose  diameter  exceeds  that  of  ll 
end  to  its  lower  end  a  stuffing  boxl 
passing  between  them.    Its  upp«i  I 
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end  18  covered  by  a  valve  also  opening  upward.  The  pump  rod  is  at- 
tached to  the  same  end  by  a  fork,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  By  mo- 
ving the  cylinder  up  and  down,  the  air  within  it  and  the  pipe  is  soon  ex- 
pelled, and  its  place  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  water  in  which  the 
lower  end  of  the  suction  pipe  is  immersed.  When  the  cylinder  is  then 
raised  the  atmosphere  forces  up  water  into  it,  and  when  it  is  depressed, 
the  water  being  prevented  by  the  valve  on  the  end  of  the  pipe  from  de- 
scending into  the  well,  escapes  out  of  that  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  bellows  pump.  (p.  206.)  By  keeping  water  in  the  cistern, 
air  is  effectually  prevented  from  entering  between  the  pipes  at  the  stuffing 
box,  even  if  it  be  not  perfectly  tight.  A  cup  or  dish  formed  on  the  upper 
end  of  the  cylinder  to  contain  a  little  water  over  the  valve,  would  be  an 
advantage  in  this  description  of  pumps,  for  any  defects  in  it  by  which 
air  is  admitted  would  be  fatal,  as  a  vacuum  could  not  then  be 
formed  within  the  cylinder,  and  of  course  no  water  raised  by  it.  Our 
common  pumps  would  be  almost  useless  if  water  was  not  kept  over  the 
valves;  it  is  that  which  renders  them  air  tight,  and  consequently  efficient 
In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  a  new  method  of  exciting  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  for  the  purpose  of  raising  water  was  adopted.  Its 
discoverer  burst  the  fetters  with  which  long  established  modes  of  accom- 
plishing this  object  had  embarrassed  common  minds.  He  left  the  old  track 
entirely,  and  the  result  of  his  researches  was  a  philosophical  machine  that 
bears  no  resemblance  to  those  by  which  it  was  preceded. 

Most  people  are  practically  acquainted  with  me  principle  of  the  Centri- 
J^ol  pitmp,  viz.  that  by  which  a  body  revolving  round  a  centre  tends 
to  recede  from  it,  and  with  a  force  proportioned  to  its  velocity :  thus  mud 
if  thrown  from  the  rims  of  carriage  wheels,  when  they  move  rapidly  over 
wet  roads ;  a  stone  in  a  sling  darts  off  the  moment  it  is  released  ;  a  bucket 
ct  water  may  be  whirled  like  a  stone  in  a  sling  and  the  contents  retained 
even  when  the  bottom  is  upwards.  A  sailor  on  ship  board,  or  a  house- 
maid, dries  a  wet  mop  by  whirling  it  till  the  force  communicated  to  the 
watery  particles  overcomes  their  adhesion  to  the  woolen  fibres.  Boys 
■otnetimes  stick  pellets  of  tough  clay  to  the  end  of  a  switch  or  flexible  rod, 
and  then  drawing  it  quickly  through  the  air,  the  force  imparted  to  the  balls 

sends  them  to  their  destination.  If  a 
tube  be  substituted  for  the  rod,  and 
the  end  that  is  held  in  the  hand  clo- 
sed, by  a  similar  movement,  balls 
dropped  or  water  poured  into  it, 
would  be  thrown  forward  in  like 
manner;  and  if  by  some  arrange- 
ment the  movement  of  the  tube  was 
made  continuous,  projected  streams 
of  either  balls  or  water  might  be 
rendered  constant:  the  centrifugal 
gun  is  a  contrivance  to  accomplish 
the  one — the  centrifugal  pump  the 
other. 

This  pump  generally  consists  of 
tubes,  united  in  the  form  of  a  crosi 
Now  95.  Contrifuf«i  Pump.  or  letter  T,  placed  perpendicularly 

in  the  water  to  be  raised.  (No.  95.j 
The  lower  end  is  supported  on  a  pivot ;  perforations  are  made  to  admit 
the  water,  and  just  above  them  a  valve  to  retain  it  when  the  pump  is  not 
ia  motion.     The  ends  of  the  transverse  part  are  bent  downwards  to  dis- 
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charge  the  water  into  a  circular  trougb,  over  which  they  torn.  To  charge 
it,  the  orifices  may  be  closed  by  loosely  inserting  a  cork  into  each,  and 
then  filling  the  pump  through  an  opening  at  the-Xop  which  is  then  closed 
by  a  screw  cap.  A  rapid  rotary  motion  is  imparted  to  the  machine  by  a 
pulley  fixed  on  the  axis  and  driven  by  a  band,  from  a  drum^  &c.     The 

centrifugal  force  thus  commtmicated  to  the  water  in  the 
arms  or  transverse  tube,  throws  it  out;  and  the  atmo- 
sphere pushes  up  the  perpendicular  one  fresh  portions 
to  supply  the  place  of  Uiose  ejected.  These  pumps  are 
sometimes  made  with  a  single  arm  like  the  letter  L  in- 
verted ;  at  others  quite  a  number  radiate  from  the  up> 
right  one.  It  has  also  been  made  of  a  series  of  tubes 
arranged  round  a  vertical  shaft  in  the  form  of  an  inver- 
ted cone.  A  valuable  improvement  was  submitted  by 
M.  Jorge  to  the  French  Academy  in  1816.  It  consisti 
in  imparting  motion  to  the  arms  only,  thus  saving  the 
power  consumed  in  moving^  the  upright  tube,  and  by 
which  the  latter  can  be  inaimed  as  circumstances  or  lo- 
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cations  may  require. 

A  combination  of  the  centrifuffal  Ptimp  with  Parent's 
or  Barker's  mill,  was  proposed  by  Dr.  West,  which  in 
some  locations  may  be  adopted  with  advantage.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  vertical  shaft  round  which  two  tubes  are  wound: 
(No.  96)  the  upper  one  is  the  pump;  the  lower  one  the 
mill.  The  area  of  the  lower  one  should  be  to  that  of  the 
upper  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  perpendicular  height^ 
and  as  much  more  as  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  nie* 
tion.  The  cup  or  basin  into  which  the  stream  (part  of 
which  is  to  be  raised)  is  directed,  may  be  attached  to  the  shaft  and  turn 
with  it,  or  the  latter  may  pass  thrpugh  it.     Tilloch's  PhiL  Mag.  toL  xi. 

The  first  centrifugal  pump  appears  to  have 
been  invented  by  M.  Le  Demour,  who 
sent  a  description  of  it  to  the  French 
Academy  in  1732.  (Machines  approuv^ 
Tom.  vi,  p.  9.)  It  was  merely  a  straight 
tube  attached  in  an  inclined  position  to  a 
vertical  axis,  and  whirled  round  by  the 
handle — the  tube  was  fastened  by  liga- 
tures to  three  strips  of  wood  projectmg 
from  the  axis,  as  snown  at  No.  97. 

With  this  pump  we  close  our  remarks 
on  devices  for  raising  water  by  atmo- 
spheric pressure;  more  might  have  been 
added,  but  as  nearly  all  the  machines  yet 
to  be  described  illustrate  the  same  prin- 
ciple, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  fol- 
lowing Books,  and  particularly  to  the  at- 
mospheric and  forcing  pumps  described  in 
the  next  one. 

[The  vessels  under  the  pump  spouts  in  Nos.  90,  93  and  94,  are  Roibab 
bronze  buckets  from  Pompeii.] 


Na  97.    L«  Dcmour's  Pump. 
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MACHINES  FOR  RAISING  WATER  BY  COMPRESSURE  INDEPENb 

ENTLY  OF  ATMOSPHERIC  INFLUENCE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

DsninTioM  of  auehlaM  deacribed  in  thia  Book— Forciof  Pump*— Analogy  between  the*  md  bellM^* 
— Biatory  of  the  bellowe  that  of  the  pump — Feroinf  pumpe  ere  water  bellowa— The  BeOowi  of  anta^ 
IvviaB  oriipn — Tabel  Cain — ^Anachamia— Vulcan  in  hia  forfe— Egyptian,  Hindoo,  and  Permrian  blowtng 
Mbee— >PriaitiTe  bellowa  of  goldamitha  in  Barbery — Similar  inatrumenta  employed  to  eject  Uqnifla— ii>v 
Heea  to  obtain  a  continnoua  blaat — Double  bellowa  of  the  Fonlah  blackamilba,  withont  ralree— Simple 
Aiiatie  bellowe— Domeatie  bellowa  of  modem  Egypt — Double  bellowa  of  the  aneient  Egyptiana — Bel* 
hnre  Mowera  in  the  middle  agea— Lantern  bellowa  common  over  all  the  Eaat— gperiipena  firon  Agrfcola 

Uind  by  negroea  in  the  interior  of  Africa — Modem  Egyptian  blackamithe*  beUowa-^Vulcao'a  bellowa 
-^Tafioua  kioda  of  Roman  beUowa — ^Bellowa  of  Grecian  blackamitha  referred  to  In  a  prediction  of  the 
De^ihic  oracle— Application  of  lantem  bellowa  aa  forcing  pumpa— Sucking  •md  ibrcing>bellowa  pompt 

.Modern  domeatic  beUowt  of  ancient  origin — Uaed  to  raiae  waiter — CoaMBMi  biaekaaAitha'  beUowa  em* 
piDjFad  aa  forcing  pnmpa — ^Ventilation  of  minee. 

Machines  of  the  third  class  described  in  this  Book,  are  such  as  act  by 
compressure :  the  water  is  Brst  admitted  into  close  vessels  and  then  for- 
cibly expelled  through  apertures  made  for  that  purpose.  This  is  effected 
in  some  by  compressing  the  vessels  themselves,  as  m  bellows  pumps — In 
others  by  a  solid  body  impinging  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  as  in  nre  en- 
gines— sometimes  a  column  of  water  is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  at 
others  the  expansive  force  of  compressed  air.  Of  the  last  two,  Heron's 
fountain,  air  engines,  and  soda  fountains,  are  examples.  Strictly  con- 
ndered,  these  machines  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
phere,  (the  active  principle  of  those  of  the  second  class,)  but  in  prac- 
it  is  very  generally  employed.  When  the  working  cylinder  of  a  for- 
cing pump  is  immersed  in  the  water  it  is  intended  to  raise,  or  when  the 
bttep  flows  into  it  by  gravity,  it  is  a  forcing  pump  simply;  but  when  the 

r*'  ider  is  elevated  above  the  water  that  supplies  it,  and  consequently  is 
charged  by  atmospheric  pressure,  the  machine  is  a  compound  one« 
embracing  the  peculiar  properties  of  both  sucking  and  forcing  pumps. 
The  latter  therefore  differ  from  the  former  in  raising  water  above  their 
eylinders;  and  to  elevations  that  are  only  limited  by  the  strength  of  their 
materials  and  the  power  employed  to  work  them.  They  have  been  con- 
ndered  by  some  writers  as  the  oldest  of  all  pumps.  We  shall  consider 
their  varieties  in  the  order  in  which  we  suppose  they  were  developed. 

An  intimate  connection  has  ever  subsisted  between  the  forcing  pump 
tad  the  bellows ;  they  are  not  only  identical  in  principle,  but  every  form 
adopted  in  one  has  been  applied  to  the  other.  The  bellows,  from  the 
simple  sack  or  skin  employed  by  the  negroes  of  Africa  to  the  complex 
•ad  efficient  instrument  of  China,  and  the  enormous  blowing  machines  of 
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our  foumliies,  lias  been  used  to  raise  water:  and  every  modification  of  the 
pump,  not  oven  excepting  the  screw,  has  been  applied  as  a  bellows.*  A 
singular  i>roof  of  the  analogy  between  them  and  of  their  connection  in 
ancient  times,  is,  that  in  one  of  the  earliest  accounts  we  have  of  the  ry/ni- 
drical  pump,  (viz.  by  Vitruvius)  it  was  used  as  a  bellows  ''to  supply 
wind  to  hydraulic  organs."  And  that  rotary  pumps  are  as  numerous  as 
rotary  bellows,  is  known  to  every  mechanic.  Thus,  while  pumps  have 
been  used  as  bellows,  bellows  have  been  employed  as  pumps ;  and  every 
device  to  obtain  a  continuous  current  of  air  in  the  one,  has  been  adopted 
V>  induce  an  unbroken  stream  of  water  in  the  other. 

The  history  of  the  bellows  is  also  that  of  the  pump;  and  if  we  mistake 
not  it  affords  the  only  legitimate  source  now  open  in  which  the  origin  of 
the  latter  can  be  sought  for  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Under  this 
impression  we  shall  examine  the  bellows  of  various  people,  and  in  doing 
to  the  n^ader  will  find  an  auxiliary,  but  very  important  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, illustrated  at  the  sanne  time,  viz.  that  which  relates  to  valves,  for  the 
bellows  was  probably  the  first  instrument  of  which  they  formed  a  part. 
No  other  machine  equally  ancient  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  they  were 
required.  In  fine,  tlie  forcing  pump  is  obviously  derived  from  the  bel- 
lows, or  rather  it  is  an  application  of  that  instrument  to  blow  water  in- 
stead of  air — an  application  probably  coeval  with  its  invention. 

The  origin  of  the  arts  is  generally  considered  as  a  subject  of  mere  con- 
jecture. Antiquarians  and  historians  despair  of  discovering  any  thing  of 
importance  relating  to  the  early  history  ot  any  of  the  simple  machines.  In 
the  pros«»nt  case,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  i^e  first  bellows  was 
the  fm*uth  ;  and  it  was  the  first  pump  too,  both  atmospheric  and  forcing. 
The  ropresontation  of  it  when  employed  as  a  bellows  was  a  favorite  sub- 
ject with  ancient  statuaries  and  painters.  Pliny  gives  several  examples, 
inii  among  others,  Stii'tax  the  Cyprian,  who  cast  an  elegant  figure  of  a 
tH>y  "  rw^siing  and  frying  meat  at  the  fire,  pufHng  and  Wowing  thereat 
with  his  mouth  full  of  wind,  to  make  it  burn."  Arisioclides,  wa?  also  cele- 
brated for  a  j-Kiintinir  of  a  l>*"»v.  '*  blowing  hard  at  the  coals ;  tlie  whole  in- 
terior of  the  ri.'H-»m  appeared  to  be  illuminated  with  the  fire  thus  urffcd  by 
the  K^vV  brt^aih,  ana  also  what  a  mouth  the  bov  makes.**  Holland's 
Translation. 

That  the  bellows  is  of  anteiiiluvian  orisrn.  there  can  be  Ywue  doubt, 
for  neither  Tul^^al  Cain  ror  anv  of  his  om^iis  could  have  reduceti  and 
wr^n^jrVit  y'^>'»  wi:hiv,3t  it.  The  u^Dp?.  ar.vi,  and  hamnier  of  Vulcan.  \-»r  Tubal 
Cain^  havo  come  d^^wn  lo  ^^ur  tip.ies,  and  a/.Siv.icyh  ihe  panic ulir  ftirin  of 
his  Ix^Vii^wit  i>o  not  asoertair.C'd.  :ha:  iiisvniir.ort  is.  we  "r»e*iieve,  as  cortainlv 
oonr.Tv.uv.  in  a5>t^  at  the  ;>resori:  tiav.  as  T^ie  uxxs  mi  si  named.  Nor  is  there 
ar.v  ;"••.•.:•:;:  ii-jcreaib'e  ir.  such  ivVief,  fir  if  ever,  the  common  oPiTj^on.  that 
the  wh  ^"jo  ::;.^lx''  w,is  enve'..^:>iv:  :n  trie  del  up*,  Se  trae.  Xoah  arid  his  sons, 
awari^  :V.a:  :he  dosrir.^es  of  i^^eir  i-osierltv,  >i>  fir  as  resarded  ihe  art*  of 
cix :;.?.»:  ov..  inv.s:  :n  a  £"reaT  nietsure  i^eperjil  v.pon  :}jem.  v^-ouid  ca:arally 
5>tv»;ri^  ::u^  r."jen  iS  of  irA"nsTni::!"-:  :*>  :Lem  rr>e  kD.-^Wied-re  of  ih-se  ma- 
o":-..:7fs  \\\\  n-'s:e.:  '.^^  :'n:'>rA";1.:'*ir>.  as  am.^r.i:  '.be  m.^st  esserjiiai  of  a*].  Of 
<':0*i\  :.e  Sr!"  >\>  s  wsji  i-  -.re  as  .■"■j-.vrr&n  es  a*  v  »:»:>..er ;  wiiho'^t  ::,  other 
;,v"".>  \v .-....;  V.&xe  ":wr  .:*  ".  irt--  ax  ?.."..  N:vr  !:"  we  TY^fer  To  oHer;iaj  ma- 
c":i.rorx,  .=;  .■:s"^:^i:  \vV;..-V.  "ihe  SeV-.-'^vs  r«'  ;"!>r-  s>r  .if  I-fin>erh  is  t:»  V»e  f.iunJ 
if  &:  h'  .^  ^x  c  s'sV.  ^  ..'..  '.\:  A.-^i-^.-r.lfi-ve  w  tT:  .'*  cVf-^ifTfrisr-c  uncLar^eable- 
pess.  :.  *»;  '."^v'  .:-.<:r.:*i"»r  :  v-.-^w  -.ise*:  ,vf-''  h..  H.r?;l.is:LT3  aui  Asia  in  eene- 
r»\  a:-" ,;  :■  v  : Vje  r"j .^. ! ;  r r.  :- ". h : .k s rr. " ; ' . >  -■ :' O ii . r .-•  r. ;•. .;  R .tst- tui,  is  : de Liical  with 
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that  with  which  the  smiths  of  Memphis,  and  Thebes,  and  Heliopolis, 
urged  their  fires,  between  three  and  four  thousand  years  ago,  and  is  similar 
to  those  found  figured  in  the  forges  of  Vulcan  on  ancient  medals  and 
•culptures.  Numerous  were  the  forms  in  which  the  bellows  was  anciently 
made,  but  the  general  features  of  the  one  to  which  we  allude,  (the  lantern 
bellows)  have  remained  as  unchangeable  as  those  of  blacksmiths  them- 
selves. 

Strabo  attributed  the  bellows  to  Anacharsis  who  lived  about  600  years 
B.  C.  but  it  is  probable  that  some  particular  form  of  it  only  was  intended, 
ibr  it  is  not  credible  that  the  Greeks  in  Solon's  time  could  have  been  igno- 
rant of  an  instrument  that  is  coeval  with  the  knowledge  of  metals ;  and 
without  which  the  iron  money  of  Lycurgus,  two  centuries  before,  could 
never  have  been  made.  Pliny  (B.  vii,  56)  attributes  it  with  greater  pro- 
priety to  the  Cyclops,  who  are  supposed  to  have  flourished  before  the 
cieluge.  The  prophet  Jeremiah,  who  lived  long  before  Anacharsis,  speaks 
of  it  in  connection  with  metallurgical  operations.  "The  bellows  are 
borned,  the  lead  is  consumed  of  the  fire,  the  founder  melteth  in  vain." 
Isaiah,  who  lived  still  earlier,  viz.  in  the  8th  century  B.  C.  alludes  to  the 
blacksmith's  bellows — "  the  smith  that  bloweth  the  coals  in  the  fire."  And 
Job,  nine  or  ten  centuries  before  the  Scythian  philosopher  flourished, 
•peaks  of  "  a  fire  not  blown."  The  prophet  Ezekiel  also  speaks  of  the 
blast  furnace  as  common — "  they  gather  silver,  and  brass,  and  iron,  and 
lead,  and  tin,  into  the  midst  of  the  furnace,  to  hlow  the  fire  upon  it  to  melt 
it"  xxii,  20.  Homer,  as  might  be  supposed,  could  not  fully  describe 
the  labors  of  Vulcan,  without  referring  to  this  instrument.  His  account 
of  the  great  mechanic  at  work,  is  equally  descriptive  of  a  smith  and  his 
forge  of  the  present  day. 

Obicnre  in  ■moke,  his  forges  flaminjr  round* 
While  bathed  in  sweat  from  fire  to  fire  he  flew ; 
And  puffing  loud,  the  roaring  bellows  blew. 
•  ••••• 

Just  as  the  god  directs,  now  load,  now  low, 
They  raise  a  tempest,  or  they  gently  blow. 

mad,  zvm,  435,  545.    Pms. 

i 

The  first  approach  made  to  artificial  bellows  was  the  application  of  a 
reed  or  other  natural  tube,  through  which  to  direct  a  stream  of  air  from  the 
mouth-^a  device  that  has  ne^er  passed  into  desuetude.  Such  was  the  ori- 

S'n  of  the  modern  blow-pipe,  an  instrument  originally  designed  to  increase 
e  intensity  of  ordinary  fires,  but  which  subsequently  became  (as  the  arts 
were  developed)  indispensible  to  primitive  workers  in  metal.  How  long 
blowing  tubes  preceded  the  invention  of  other  devices  for  the  same  pur- 
pose is  uncertam;  but  from  the  fact  that  oriental  jewelers  and  goldsmiths 
stall  fuse  metal  in  pots  by  them,  it  may  be  inferred  they  were  the  only  in- 
struments in  use  for  ages,  before  the  bellows  proper  was  known:  a  circum- 
stance to  which  their  universal  employment  over  all  Asia  at  the  present 
time  may  be  attributed,  and  the  skilful  management  of  them  by  mechanics 
there.  As  the  only  contrivance  for  urging  fires  in  primitive  times,  men 
would  naturally  become  expert  in  using  them,  and,  as  in  all  the  arts  of 
the  East,  their  dexterity  in  this  respect  would  be  inherited  by  their  chil- 
dren, and  be  retained  in  connection  with  their  use,  with  that  tenacity  that 
has  scarcely  ever  been  known  to  give  up  an  ancient  tool  or  the  ancient 
mode  of  using  it:  hence  the  paucity  of  their  implements;  a  file,  a  ham- 
mer, a  pair  of  tongs,  and  a  blowing  tube,  being  in  general  all  that  the 
Gadget  of  an  African  or  Asiatic  jeweler  contains. 
As  we  have  given  figures  of  sucking  tubes  to  illustrate  the  origin  of 
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die  atmoapheric  pump,  we  here  insert  fVM  of  blowing  tubei,  u  ■howing 
ibe  incipient  lUte  of  tl^  forcing  pump. 


I(B.«8.EcTptkiiatli(*rHd.  HMB.C.  Mo-M   AHiul EfTpUu OaUHkh. 

No.  98,  represents  an  Egypti&n  blowing  a  fire  with  a  reed.  It  is  4t>B 
the  paintings  at  Beni  Hassan,  and  extends  back  throagh  a  period  of  3..'iOO 
jrears.  According  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  figure  is  that  of  a  goldsmitk, 
"  blowing  the  lire  for  melting  the  gold,"  but  from  the  comparative  Urge 
aize  of  the  vessel,  it  would  seem  rather  to  be  a  cauldron  in  which  the  tX' 
tides  were  pickled.  No.  99,  is  the  figure  of  a  goldsmith  either  aoldering 
or  fusing  metal  with  the  blow-pipe,  from  the  sculptures  at  Thebes,  The 
portable  furnace  has  raised  cheekc  to  coniine  and  reflect  the  heat.  Ths 
pipe  is  of  metal  with  the  end  enlai^;ed  and  pointed.* 

Sonnerat,  has  giTen  {in  the  Toluma 
of  illustrations  to  his  voyages,)  a  pUta 
representing  modem  goldsmiths  tif 
Hindoslan,  from  which  the  annesed 
figure  (No.  lOfl)  is  copied.  It  will 
serve  to  show,  wben  compared  with 
the  preceding  outs,  what  little  chan- 
ges have  taken  place  in  some  mechai' 


n>pula 


I   the   East,   from 
A  siniilnr  Rgure  is 


mode  of  fusing  their  metals  was  prac- 
ticed hy  the  ancient  gold  and  silver 
smiths  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Instead 
of  bello^■s,  says  Qarcilasso,  the  latter 
had  Mow-pipes  "made  of  copper, 
about  a  yard  long,  the  ends  of  whicr 


Ight  pass  n 


<s  of  the 


o  accordingly  they 
3  the  quantity  of  r        ' 


Ui 


eiglil,  ten,  or  twelve  of  these  pipes  a 
did  require."     (Commentaries  on  Peru,  p. 

The  ni'xt  slop  was  to  apply  a  leathern  bag  or  sack,  formed  of  the  skm 
of  some  aiiiraul,  to  one  end  of  the  tube  (shown  in  No.  80)  as  a  lubstituta 
for  the  moiitli  and  lungs.  The  bag  was  inflated  by  the  act  of  opening  it, 
or  by  bhiwinij  into  it,  and  its  contents  expelled  by  pressure.  To  aueh 
Homer  seems  ti>  allude  in  his  account  of  Eolus  assisting  Ulysses: 
Tlie  adverae  windg  in  leslhcFn  bags  be  braced, 
roiiipreiweJ  their  Torce,  and  locked  eacfa  Hlruggling  blisL  OJfi.  10. 

■Ancient  bronze  loiit^g  or  forceps,  similar  to  tho'W  in  the  oit,  have  been  liinnil  in 
Egjrpt,  wbich  relain  their  spring  perrecllr.  Crucibles  similar  to  Ihow  uwd  at  t^ 
praacDl  day  hnve  ulw  been  diuoverad.  Wilkinson's  Uumen  and  CnatoiDa  oflha  4* 
•iaal  £{7plian>-  vol.  ui,  SfcH. 
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And  Ovid: 

A  larna  to  UlpMB  ha  coniigned, 

And  m  ■  ■leer's  tough  hid«  enclowd  ■  wind.    Mtt.  lir. 

Tbe  g^oldsmilhs'  bellows  of  Barbary  consists  of  a  giMt'i  skin,  having  m 
reed  inserted  into  it;  'he  holds  the  r^ed  with  one  hand  and  presaeB  the 
btg  with  cVie  other.'  (Ed.  Encyc.  vol.  iii,  258.)  The  Damaras,  s  tribe  of 
liegroes  in  Southern  Africa  mentioned  by  Barrow,  manufacture  copper 
rin^,  &C.  from  the  ore.  The  bellowa  they  use,  he  observes,  "is  made  of 
the  skin  of  a  gemsbok,  (a  species  of  deer)  converted  into  a  sack,  with  the 
horn  of  the  same  animal  Gxed  to  one  end  fur  a  pipe." 

Simple  instruments  of  this  description  have  always  been  applied  to 
eject  liquids.  Smalt  ones  were  commonly  used  by  ancient  physicians  in 
administering  enemas ;  4  purpose  fur  which  thev  are  still  used.  Large 
ones  were  recommended  by  Apollodorus  the  architect,  a  contemporary  of 
Pliny  and  Trajan,  as  a  substitute  for  fire  engines,  when  the  latter  were 
not  at  hand.  When  the  upper  part  of  a  house  was  on  fire,  and  no  ma- 
chine for  throwing  water  to  be  procured,  hollow  reeds,  he  observed, 
might  be  fastened  [o  leathern  bags  filled  with  water,  and  the  liquid  pro- 
jected on  the  flames  by  compressing  them. 

As  the  current  of  wind  from  a  single  sack  or  bag,  necessarily  ceased 
fts  soon  as  it  was  collapsed,  some  mode  of  rendering  the  blast  conliniunu 
was  desirable;  and  in  the  working  of  iron  indiapensiblo.  The  most  ob- 
vious plan  to  accomplish  this  was  to  make  use  of  two  bags,  and  to  work 
ihem  so  that  one  might  be  inhaling  the  air,  while  the  other  was  expelling 
it — that  is,  as  one  wa*  distended,  the  other  might  be  compressed.  This 
device  we  shall  find  was  very  early  adopted,  and  by  all  the  nations  of 
KDtiquity. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  improvement  on  the  primitive  bellows  or 
bag,  was  the  admission  of  air  by  a  teparate  opening—^,  contrivance  that 
led  to  the  invention  of  the  viltb,  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of 
hydraulic  as  well  as  pneumatic  machinery.  The  first  approach  to  the 
ordinary  valve,  was  a  device  that  is  still  common  in  the  bellows  of  some 
African  tribes.  A  bag  formed  of  the  skin  of  a  goat,  ha*  a  reed  attached 
h)  it  to  convey  the  blast  to  the  fire  ;  and  the  part  which  covered  the  neck 
of  the  animal  is  left  open  for  the  admission  of  air.  This  part  is  jofA^rafK^ 
in  tbe  hand  when  tbe  bag  is  compressed,  and  opeiwd  when  it  is  diatended. 


No.  101.    BiUcKn  af  lh«  FwUli  BiKkimitki. 

An  improvement  upon  this  primeval  device  is  exhibited  in  the  bellovp 
tt  tba  Foulah  blacksmiths,  on  the  western  coasts  of  Africa.     U  coasitff 
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of  two  calabashes  connected  together  by  two  hollow  bamboos  or  reeds,  io- 
■eri«d  into  their  sides,  and  united  at  an  angle  to  another  which  leads  to  ths 
fire,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  A  large  openin?  is  madu  on  the  top 
of  each,  and  a  cylindrical  bag  or  tube  made  of  soft  goats'  skins  stitched 
or  otherwise  secured  round  the  edges.  The  workman  seats  himself  on 
the  fi^und,  and  placing  the  machine  between  his  legs,  he  grasps  the  enda 
of  the  bags,  and  by  alternately  raising  each  with  the  mouth  open,  and 
pushing  it  into  the  calabash  when  doted,  the  air  in  the  latter  is  fnrced 
mto  the  fire,  and  a  uniform  blast  muntained.  The  action  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  gathering  in  the  hands  the  lower  edges  of  two  hat  linings,  and 
constantly  drawing  one  out  and  thrusting  the  other  in. 

The  negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast  are  represented  to  have  other  kinds  of 
bellows.  The  principal  tools  of  their  smiths,  are  "a  hard  stone  For  an 
anvil,  a  pair  of  tongs  and  a  small  pair  of  bellows,  with  three  or  more 
pipes,  which  blow  very  strong — an  invention  of  their  own."  We  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  description  of  these.  See  Grand  Gazetteer, 
Art.  Guinea  ;   and  Histolre  G^nerale, 


Another  species  equally  simple  but  more  efGcient,  is  common  in  Ana, 
Africa,  and  also  in  Wallachia,  Greece  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The 
contrivance  for  admitting  the  air  is  an  improvement  upon  the  last,  but  the 
orifice  is  still  opened  and  closed  by  the  fingers  of  the  blower.  Instead 
of  the  mouth  of  each  bag  being  drawn  up  in  the  hand,  it  is  stretched  out 
in  the  form  of  a  long  slit;  to  the  lips  of  which  two  strips  of  wood  are 
eewed.  The  inner  side  of  each  strip  Is  made  straight  and  smooth,  so  that 
when  brouzlit  together,  they  forma  close  joinL  They  are  grasped  in 
'  e  middle  by  the  workman,  who  alternately  opens  them  when  he  raises 
o  admit  the  air,  and  closes  them  when  he  expels  it. 

No.  102  represents  the  assist- 
ant of  a  Hindoo  blacksmith,  urg- 
ing his  (ire  with  a  pair  of  these 
instruments,  (copied  from  the 
volume  of  plates  to  Sonnerat's 
Voyages.)  From  an  inspection 
of  the  figure,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  strips  facihtate  the  act  of 
comp[-essing  each  bag,  by  their  ex- 
tendmg  quite  over  it.  as  well  as  by 
their  stinness:  in  these  respects 
they  may  be  considered  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  boards  in  the  com- 
mon bellows.  In  this  device,  the 
valve  becomes  further  developed. 
To  .similar  instruments,  Mr. 
Emerson  refers  in  his  'Letters  from  the  Egean.'  The  crew  of  a  Hy- 
driot  vessel  having  taken  her  ashore  at  Paros  to  repair  the  iron  clasp  of 
her  rudder,  an  opportunity  occurred  of  examining  their  bellows.  Mr.  E. 
describes  them  as  "  a  very  antique  device,"  consisting  of  "  two  sheepskins, 
united  by  an  iron  pipe  introduced  into  the  fire,  which  were  alternately 
dilated  with  air  and  compressed,  by  an  Arab  slave  who  knelt  above 
them."  With  the  exception  of  their  not  being  made  of  bull's  hide  but  of 
sheepskin,  he  observes  they  would  completely  suit  the  description  of  the 
bellows  given  by  Virgil  in  the  Fourth  Georgic.  Blacksmiths  in  Ceylon 
use  the  same  kind,  but  made  of  bollocks'  hides,  and  furnished  with  no«- 
Eles  of  bamboo.  The  blower  seats  himself  on  the  ground  between  the 
two  b&gs,  and  works  them  with  his  hands,  pulling  up  one  and  pushing 
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down  the  other.  (See  a  figure  m  Davis*  history  of  ihat  island,  and  also 
in  the  Register  of  Arts,  to),  i,  300.)  The  domettic  bellows  of  £gypt  it 
made  in  the  same  wB,y,  and  probsblv  hu  always  been  so :  to  it,  Job  most 
Iik«ly  alluded,  (chap,  xx,  S6.)  "  The  ordinary  hand  bellows  now  used 
fiir  small  fires  in  E^pt,  (says  Mr.  Wilkinson)  are  a  sort  of  bag  made  of 
the  skin  of  a  kid,  witL  an  opening  at  one  end  like  the  mouth  of  a  common 
carpet  bag,  where  the  skin  is  sewed  upon  two  pieces  of  wood;  and  these 
b«ing  pulled  apart  hy  the  hands  and  closed  again,  ihe  bag  is  pressed 
down  and  [he  air  thus  forced  through  the  pipe  at  the  other  end." 

The  next  improvement  seems  to  haye  bWea  that  by  which  the  slit  wa« 
soperaeded  by  a  flap  or  clack,  so  as  to  be  tetf-acCing,  as  in  the  ordinary 
European  or  American  bellows — in  other  words  a  valve,  that  opened  by 
die  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  when  the  bag  was  raised,  and  which  was 
closed  by  its  own  weight  or  by  the  elasticity  of  the  conlined  air.  Among 
dra  interesting  discoveries  which  recent  examinations  of  Egyptian  monu- 
ments have  brought  to  light,  figures  of  such  bellows  have  been  found 
■cnlptured  in  a  tomb  at  Tnebes,  which  bears  the  name  of  ThoLhmes  III, 
one  of  the  Pharaohs  n'hu  was  contemporary  with  Moses.  No.  103  rcpre- 
Mflts  four  employed  at  one  fire,  each  pair  being  worked  by  (he  hands  and 
&et  of  a  laborer,  and  in  a  manner  singularly  ingenious  and  effective ;  prov- 
ing that  the  Egyptians  of  those  times  well  knew  how  to  combine  muscu 
lar  energy  witn  Uie  weight  of  the  body  to  produce  a  maximum  effect. 


The  bags  were  secured  to  frames  or  to  the  ground,  and  appear  to  hare 
bad  rings  of  cane  within  them  to  keep  the  leather  extended  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  A  separate  pipe  proceeded  from  each  to  the  fire.  The  valves 
or  clacks  are  not  shown  because  being  place.i  underneath  they  were  out 
of  sighL  In  working  them  a  laborer  stood  upon  two,  one  under  each 
hot,  and  taking  two  cords  in  his  hands,  the  lower  ends  of  which  were 
MCured  to  the  top  of  the  bags;  he  alternately  redted  his  weight 
opon  each  to  expel  the  air,  and  inflated  them  when  exhausted  by  pulling 
t&e  cords ;  thus  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  was  uninterruptedly  em- 
ployed in  closing  one  bellows,  while  the  muscjlar  force  of  his  arms  was 
incessantly  engaged  in  opening  another.  We  (juefition  if  a  more  simple 
■ltd  efficient  application  of  human  effort  can  he  produced. 

Such  Iwllows  were  used  in  Egyptian  kitchens,  and  were  indeed  necea- 
luy  when  the  massive  cauldrons  and  huge  joints  of  meat  boiled  in  them. 
■K  considered.*  The  same  practice  oontinuod  through  the  middle  ages, 
IB  Europe,  when  'bellows  blowers'  formed  part  of  the  establishment  of 

•WilUiuoii's  HaniMT*  and  CuMomiorihs  AoeiDnl  Efyptfana.  vol.  ii.  304.  Vol.  iii,  339 
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royal  kitchens,  and  whose  duty  it  was  "to  see  that  soup  when  on  the  fhie 
was  neither  burnt  nor  smoked."*  Among  the  relics  Aat  formerly  be- 
longed to  Guy,  the  famous  Earl  of  Warwick,  is  a  cauldron  or  kitchen 
boiler,  made  of  bell-metal,  which  contains  120  j^Uons,  but  whose  capacity 
docs  not  equal  that  of  more  ancient  onesi^  To  the  old  custom  of  em- 
ploying persons  exclusively  at  the  bellows,  as  in  the  preceding  cut,  Vh*- 
gil  alludes  in  the  following  line: 

One  stirs  the  fire  and  one  the  bellows  blows.    En,  viii. 

» 

Every  modern  bellows  maker  would  be  convinced  from  an  inspection 
of  the  last  figures,  that  valves  were  employed,  since  the  instruments  could 
not  possibly  have  acted  without  them ;  but  all  doubts  respecting  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  valve  in  those  remote  ages  when  the  sculptures  were 
executed,  is  removed  by  two  other  bellows  portrayed  in  the  same  tomb, 
and  shown  in  the  next  cut.     These  differ  from  the  preceding  and  were 


No.  104.    Ef yptian  Bellows  in  use  before  the  Exodus. 

perhaps  intended  to  show  another  variety  of  the  instrument  as  made  in 
those  times.  Their  upper  surfaces  seem  to  have  been  of  wood,  in  the 
centre  of  which,  the  orifices  of  the  valves  are  distinctly  shown;  the  valves 
or  clacks  were  therefore  inverted,  as  in  our  ordinary  bellows  turned  up- 
side down.  To  persons  not  familiar  with  the  subject,  this  circumstance 
might  excite  surprise,  but  the  class  to  which  these  belong  have  almost  al- 
ipays  had  the  valve  in  the  moveable  board ;  and  in  whatever  position  they 
were  used — whether  horitonlally  as  in  these  figures,  or  vertically  as  in 
the  next.  In  Ceylon  and  other  parts  of  the  East  they  are  used  as  shown 
in  No.  104. 

But  are  not  both  bellows  in  the  last  cut  double-acting,  that  is,  impelling 
tir  from  them  both  when  moved  up  as  well  as  when  pushed  down  1  From 
the  figures  it  w^ould  seem  that  such  were  intended ;  for  hco  pipes  are  rep- 
resented as  proceeding  from  eac^f,  while  one  only  is  connected  to  those  m 
No.  103 ;  and  one  instrument  was  deemed  sufficient  to  occupy  one  la- 
borer— to  this  there  possibly  may  be  an  allusion  in  the  knots  on  the  ends 
of  the  cords,  which,  in  the  hieroglyphical  language  of  Egypt  may  sig- 
nify the  gronter  liability  of  slipping  through  the  hands,  in  consequence 
of  the  superior  force  required  to  work  them.  Indeed  Jtnn^  different  bel- 
lows aro  repn»sented.  In  No.  103,  two  are  made  of  single  bags,  and  two 
of  double  ones,  as  appears  by  the  bands  around  them  :  and  in  No.  104, 
one  is  round  like  the  lantern  bellows,  and  the  other  oblong,  both  kinds  of 
which  are  common  at  this  day  in  the  East;  and  both,  as  already  re- 
marked, soem  to  be  double  acting  like  those  of  our  smiths. 

This  variety  was  probably  designedly  introduced  into  the  sculptures  to 
aid  in  convoying  to  posterity  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  arts  at  that 
time  in  E»rvpt.  The  circumstance  is  an  interesting:  one,  and  should  lead 
to  a  more  ihoroupfh  examination  of  those  wonderful,  those  eternal  records 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  past  ages,  than  has  ever  been  given  them ;  not 
only  every  group  but  every  figure  among  the  millions  imprinted  on  th 

•  Fosl>rok<»'ji  Kncyr.  Anliq.      ^  Mo«l«'»  Fn8rlii»h  Counties.    I/»n.  1891. 
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inpenshable  pages,  deserves  not  merely  to  be  scrutinized,  but  accurately 
copied.  Many  of  them  are  fraught  with  information  of  the  highest  in- 
terest to  tlie  arts;  and  whether  the  mass  of  hieroglyphical  records  be  ever 
understood  or  not,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  most  in- 
teresting of  these. 

One  of  the  figures  in  the  last  illustration  is  obviously  a  modification  of 
the  )ld  lantern  bellows  (so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  papei 
lantern,  still  common  in  Egypt:)  they  consist  of  two  circular  boards 
anited  to  the  ends  of  a  cylindrical  bag  of  flexible  leather.  In  the  centre 
of  one  board  is  an  opening  covered  by  a  flap  opening  inwards,  and  to  the 
other  the  tuyere  is  attached.  In  working  them,  the  board,  through  which 
che  air  is  admitted,  is  moved,  and  the  other  kept  stationary.  They  are 
quite  common  in  Asia,  Egypt,  and  generally  throughout  the  oriental 
world ;  and  appear  to  have  undergone  no  change  whatever,  either  in  their 
materials,  form,  or  modes  of  working  them,  since  the  remotest  times: 
even  working  thcYn  by  the  feet,  as  practiced  by  Egyptians  under  the  Pha- 
raohs, is  still  common  at  the  native  iron-forges  of  Ceylon.  Dr.  Davy  in 
his  account  of  that  island  has  given  a  figure  of  them,  a  copy  of  which  is 
inserted  in  the  Register  of  Arts  for  1328,  page  267 :  the  cords  for  raising 
them  are  attached  to  an  elastic  stick,  instead  of  being  held  in  the  hands 
as  in  the  two  last  cuts. 

They  are  used  by  modern  blacksmiths  of  Egypt  in  a  horizontal  position, 
(as  in  the  next  figure)  and  worked  by  an  upright  lever,  which  the  assist- 
ant pushes  from  and  draws  towards  him.  M.  P.  S.  Girard  has  given  a 
figure  and  description  of  them  in  the  Grande  Description^  tom.  ii,  E.  M. 
p.  618,  planche  21.  He  observes  that  the  coppersmiths  of  Cairo  and 
Alexandria  use  the  same;  and  further  that  they  are  common  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa:  "leur  forme  est  probablement  tres  ancieniie.  11  rdsulte 
en  effet  de  quelques  reseignemens  que  m'ont  donnas  des  marchands  venus 
avee  les  caravanes  de  D(krfour,  que  des  soufHets  de  la  m^me  forme  sont 
employt}  par  les  peuples  de  Vinterieur  de  VAfrique^ 

Lantern  bellows  were  formerly  common  in  Europe.  They  were  em- 
ployed in  old  organs.  See  L'Art  du  Facteur  d'Orgues,  Arts  et  Metieres, 
p.  667,  plates  132  and  135.  Sometimes  the  blowers  had  their  feet  fixed 
apon  the  upper  boards,  and  holding  by  a  horizontal  bar  they  inflated  one 
bellows  by  raising  one  foot,  and  compressed  the  other  by  pushing  down 
the  other  fi)ot.  (Encyc.  Antiq.)  The  scabilla  of  the  Romans  were  small 
bellows  of  the  same  kind,  one  of  which  was  attached  to  one  foot  for  the 

Surpose  of  beating  time,  and  with  castanets  were  used  to  animate  dancers, 
everal  are  figured  by  Montfaucon.  The  ancients  varied  the  form  of  the 
bellows  almost  infinitely  in  adapting  them  to  various  purposes.  Some 
were  attached  to  altars  to  aid  in  the  combustion  of  victims  :  one  for  this 
purpose  is  represented  on  one  of  the  Hamilton  vases.  Lantern  l^ellows 
were  also  common  in  European  hla$t  furnaces.  No.  105  shows  their  ap- 
plication to  this  purpose,  copied  from  the  De  Re  Metallica  of  Agricola. 
Similar  bellows,  except  the  boards  being  of  an  oblong  form  like  the  one 
in  103,  are  common  in  Hindostan,  and  worked  by  hand  as  in  the  next 
figure,  but  without  any  frame  to  support  them;  the  blower  kneels  and 
works  them  in  nearly  a  vertical  position.  See  a  figure  in  Shoberl's  Hiu- 
dostan,  vol.  V,  p.  9. 

The  bellows  of  Vulcan  were  probaUy  of  the  same  kind.  Those  repro- 
•ented  in  tom.  i,  p.  24,  of  Montfaucon's  Antiquities,  appear,  from  that 
portion  of  them  which  is  seen  projecting  from  the  back  of  the  forge,  to 
be  identical  with  those  in  No.  105,  and  worked  in  precisely  the  same 
way.     In  plate  xx,  on  Painting,  of  D'Agincourt's  History  of  the  Fine 
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Arts,  which  contains  some  illustrations  of  the  Eneid,  executed  in  the  4A 
mnd  5th  centuries,  Vulcan's  forge  is  represented  and  the  belluws  blower 
behind  it,  apparently  with  the  same  kind  of  instrument  u  hers  ibowii. 


That  Vulcan's  bellows  were  not  permanent  Gxtures  as  those  of  our 
smiths  are,  but  were  similar'  to  those  figured  above,  appears  from  their 
having  been  laid  aside  when  not  in  use,  in  common  with  other  implement) 
of  the  forge ;  a  practice  usual  at  the  present  time  in  various  parts  of 
the  east ;  and  we  may  add  that  like  modern  blacksmiths  of  Asisi;  he  Ml  it 
work.  Thus,  when  his  wife  Charis  informed  him  of  the  arrival  of  Thedi 
at  their  dwelling,  he  replied ; — 

Haste,  then,  and  hoapitably  ipread  the  boiird 

For  her  reeale,  while  wilh  my  beat  deapstcb 

I  toy  ma  bdiotct  and  my  tools  atidt. 

He  fpske,  aud  vast  in  bulk  and  hoi  wilh  toil. 

Aw  limpinE  fVom  hia  anvit^tock, 

Upborne  with  pain  on  lega  Id" ' '"" 

V — ■   r .u.  r— ge  diatc"'-' 

Beatotved  them  carefal  ii 
And  when  he  subsequently  returned  to  make  the  armor  which  Thetii 
required  for  her  sop,  he 


A  singular  circumstance  is  related  by  Herodotus,  which  shows  that  the 
same  mode  of  obtaining  a  continuous  blast,  viz.  by  two  bellows,  (and  in  ill 
probability  by  the  same  kind  as  those  above  figured)  was  employed  by 
blacksmiths  in  ancient  Greece.  The  Laced emoiiians  having  been  repeat- 
edly defeated  by  the  Tegeana,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  to 
ascertain  the  means  by  which  they  could  overcome  them.  The  Pythian 
assured  them  of  success  if  they  recovered  the  body  of  Orestes,  the  mo 
of  Agamemnon,  which  had  been  buried  several  centuries  somewhere  in 
Arcadia,  the  land  of  their  enemies.  Being  unable  to  discover  the  tnmb 
they  sent  a  second  time  to  inquire  concemmg  the  place  of  his  interment, 
when  they  received  the  following  answer- 
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When  (ono  10  fqfm  wjlh  maluat  atraaflh  repliei. 

And  ill  bj  otfaar  u^  lappailed  litw; 

Tbal  earth  conlaiiu  Ihe  greal  Atrides'  Mm; 

Take  him  and  coaquer  :  Tegea  Iben  n  wdd. 
On  tli«  receipt  of  this,  search  was  again  made  for  the  body  without  Inter- 
mission, and  at  last  it  was  discovered  in  a  singular  manner.  At  the  time  a 
commercial  intercourse  existed  between  the  two  countries,  a  Spartan  cav- 
alry officer,  named  LicuAB,  being  in  Tegea,  happened  to  visit  a  smith  at  his 
forge,  and  observing  with  particular  curiosity  the  process  of  working  the 
iron,  the  smith  desisted  from  his  labor  and  addressed  him  thus :  "  Stranger 
nf  Sparta,  you  seem  to  admire  the  art  which  you  contemplate;  but  how 
TDOch  more  would  your  wonder  be  excited,  if  you  knew  all  that  I  am  able 
to  communicate !  Near  this  place,  as  I  was  sinking  a  7odl,  I  found  a 
coffin  seven  cubits  long.  I  never  believed  that  men  were  fonnerly  of 
larKer  dimensions  than  at  present,  but  when  I  opened  it,  I  discovered  a 
body  equal  in  length  to  the  coiGu — I  correctly  measured  it,  and  placed  it 
vhere  I  found  it."  Lichas,  after  hearing  this  relation,  was  induced  to 
believe  that  this  might  be  the  body  of  Orestes,  concerning  which  the 
oracle  had  spoken.  He  was  further  persuaded,  when  he  recollected 
d)U  the  beUowa  of  the  smith  might  intimate  the  two  windti  the  anvil  and 
tbe  hammer  might  express  one  form  opposing  another;  the  iron  also, 
which  was  beaten,  might  signify  ill  succeeding  ill,  rightly  conceiving  that 
the  use  of  iron  operated  to  the  injury  of  mankind.  The  result  proved 
the  sagacity  of  the  Spartan :  the  body  was  recovered,  end  finally  tha 
Tegeans,  says  Herodotus,  were  conquered.    'Clio,  67,  68. 


Biifh  Tm\a%  Panp. 


The  application  of  lantern  bellows  as  forcing  pumps  is,  without  doubt, 
of  great  antiquity  :  their  adaptation  to  raise  water  was  too  obvious  Hot  to 
htTe  been  early  perceived,  and  hence  we  infer  that  ihey  were  at  least  oc- 
cwionally  employed  for  that  purpose  by  most  of  the  nations  of  old.  Such 
pumps  are  mentioned  in  old  works  on  hydraulics;  but  as  they  have  never 
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come  into  general  use,  even  in  modern  times,  a  particular  account  of  them 
previous  to  the  art  of  printing,  is  not  to  b^  expected.  A  writer  ii.  the 
Grande  Description  of  Egijpt^  describing  the  smith's  bellows  of  that  coun- 
try, observes  : — "  Ces  sortes  de  soufflets  <itoient  employes  verticalement 
dans  le  seizieme  siccle  tanl  pour  animer  le  feu  des  forges  que  jfour  el-evcr 
r  eau,  suit  en  rarefiant  Tair  soit  en  le  comprimant ;  ils  sont  decrits  dan§ 
I'oiivrage  de  Ramclli,  imprimc  en  1558." 

No.  106  represents  a  double  lantern  bellows-pump,  as  used  in  the  16th 
century.  The  mode  of  its  operation  is  too  obvious  to  require  detailed 
description.  As  one  bellows  is  distended  by  working  the  lever,  the  at- 
mosphere drives  water  up  the  suction-pipe  into  its  cavity  ;  and  the  other 
at  the  same  time  being  compressed,  expels  its  contents  through  the 
ascending  or  forcing  pipe  :  the  valves  at  the  lower  part  of  the  latter,  and 
those  over  the  orifices  of  the  two  branches  of  the  suction-pipe  opening  and 
closin^,'a8  shown  in  the  figure.  There  is  a  pump  similar  to  this,  but 
geared  in  a  different  manner,  in  Hachette's  Traite  el^mentaire  des  machi 
nes.  Papin,  in  a  way  to  raise  water,  which  he  proposed  enigmatically 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  in  16S5,  used  the  lantern  bellows  as  a 
forcing-pump.  In  a  solution  by  another  writer,  it  is  said : — "  A  vessel 
made  like  the  body  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  or  those  puffs  heretofore  used  by 
barbers  being  filled  with  water,  a  piece  of  clockwork  put  under  it,  may 
produce  the  jets."  Phil.  Trans.  Abridg.,  vol.  i.  539.  A  similar  appli- 
cation of  the  bellows  was  described  in  Besson's  Theatre,  in  1579,  the 
moveable  board  being  impelled  by  a  spring. 

No.  107  is  another  example  of  bellows  forcing-pumps.  It  constats 
•f  the  frictionless  piston  of  Gosset  and  Deville,  (No.  S3,)  but  without  a 
valve ;  a  forcing  or  ascending  pipe,  having  its  lower  orifice  cove^d  by  a 
valve,  is  attached  to  the  cylinder  below  the  piston.  Pumps  of  this  kind 
have  also  been  made  double  acting,  by  passing  the  piston  rod  through  a 
stuffing  box  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  by  a  double  set  of  valves 
arranged  as  in  the  pump  of  La  Hire. 

Of  late  years  machines  like  those  figured  in  the  twola^t  cuts,  have  been 
reintroduced  into  Europe  and  this  country. 

Although  we  have  not  heard  of  any  one  having  run  out  of  his  wits  for 
joy  at  their  discovery,  like  the  blacksmith  mentioned  by  Cardan,  we  have 
heard  of  some  who  were  nearly  in  that  predicament  from  disappointment 
in  having  found  themselves  anticipated.  A  few  years  ago  they  were  an- 
nounced in  this  city  as  a  new  and  very  important  discovery ;  and  several 
gentlemen  allowed  their  names  to  go  abroad  as  vouchers  of  their  origina- 
lity and  superiority  over  the  common  pump. 

The  proofs  of  the  anti(|uity  of  many  of  our  ordinary  utensils  are  derived 
from  representations  of  them  on  vases,  candelabra,  and  other  works  of 
art  that  have  come  down.  Of  this,  the  domestic  bellows  is  an  example ; 
the  only  evidence  of  its  having  been  known  to  the  Greeks  or  Romans, 
is  furnished  by  a  lamp  ;  but  for  the  preservation  of  which,  it  might  have 
been  deemed  a  modern  invention.  Of  no  other  article  of  ancient  house* 
hold  furniture  are  more  specimens  extant  than  of  lamps,  and  not  a  little  of  the 
public  and  private  economy  of  the  ancients  has  been  illustrated  by  them. 
Amo  ;g  those  in  private  collections  and  public  museums,  are  some  that 
were  once  suspended  in  temples,  others  that  illuminated  theatres  and 
baths — that  decorated  the  banqueting-rooms  of  wealthy  patricians,  as  well 
«8  such  as  glimmered  in  the  dwellings  of  plebeians;  the  former  are  of 
bronze,  elaborately  wrought  and  enriched,  the  latter  mostly  of  earthen- 
ware. The  fertility  of  conception  displayed  In  these  utensils  is  wonderful. 
All  nature  seems  to  have  been  ransacked  for  devices,  and  in  modif^'ing 
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dwm.  ihe  inugin&don*  (tT  the  deaigners  ran  perrectljr  wild  ;  while  RiKtiy 
are  in  their  forms  and  decQiratiniia  exqui»Jtely  cliuate,  others  arc  blzarra 
Uid  "ome  ire  obscene.  There  is  one  of  bronze  on  which  an  individual  ia 
represented  blowing  the  flame  with  his  mouth,  aa  in  the  act  of  kindling  a 
fire ;  and  in  another  the  artiit  has  introduced,  as  an  appropriate  pmliellish- 
ment,  a  perton  performing  the  same  operatioif  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  of 
[trecisely  the  same  form  as  those  in  our  kitchens.  No.  108  is  a  figure  of 
thia  lamp,  from  the  5th  volume  of  Montfaucon's  Antiquities. 


An  example  of  iho  application  of  aoch  bellows  as  atmospheric  pumpi 
has  already  been  giv.m,  page  807.  The  adjoining  figure  (No.  109)  is  copied 
&om  Kircher's  Mundus  Subterraneua,  torn,  i.,  p.  330,  Amsterdam,  1G65  : 
it  repreoents  two  large  bellows  employed  as  sucking  and  forcing  pumps, 
being  worked  by  a  water  wheel,  to  the  axis  of  which  the  crank  repre 
tented  was  attached. 

Bellows  like  the  last  and  worked  in  a  similar  manner,  were  among  an- 
ownt  devices  for  ventilating  mines  :  the  various  modes  of  adapting  them 
to  the  purpose  may  be  adduced  as  another  example  of  their  analogy  to 
pumps.  Sometimes  they  wore  used  to  force  dawn  fresh  air  in  aufficient 
qvantities  to  render  the  impure  and  stagnant  atmosphere  below  respira- 
Ue;  at  others  they  drew  ihe  foul  air  up.  In  the  first  case,  they  were 
placed  near  the  moulh  of  rhc  ahaA,  a  pipe  was  attached  to  the  nozzle  and 
cODiinued  down  to  the  place  where  the  miners  worked,  and  when  the  bel- 
lows were  put  in  moDon,  currents  of  fresh  air  were  supplied.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  pipe  was  connected  to  the  opening  in  the  unaer  board,  i.  e. 
to  the  aspirating  valve,  through  which  the  impure  air  was  drawn,  and 
then  expelled  out  of  the  nozzle  ;  but  in  this  case  an  expiring  valve  was 
required  in  the  nozzle,  opening  outwards  to  prevent  air  from  entering 
through  it  when  the  bellows  were  again  dialended.  The  same  result  was 
sometimes  obtained  in  the  following  manner  :  An  onening  was  made  and 
covered  hv  a  valve  in  the  upper  board  instead  oi  Lh<^  lower  one,  and 
when  the  bellows  were  distended,  the  impure  air  rushed  up  the  pipe 
which  was  attached  to  the  nozzle,  and  was  expelled  through  the  opening 
covered  by  the  flap  when  the  bellows  were  closed.  Several  figures  re- 
presenting these  and  other  applications  of  bellows  arc  given  by  Agricola. 
Gopuet  observes  that  draft  funiaces  were  probably  invented  early, 
iM  bdlotD*  were  not.  We  should  suppose  the  reverse  was  the  fact ;  for 
dw  advantages  of  an  artificial  blast  must  have  been  obvious  from  the  fin) 
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UM  or  fir«,  and  naluralli/  led  to  the  use  of  the  mom%  to  blow  ic,  than  the 
reed,  sack,  and  subsequenlly  a.  slit  or  valve  In  the  latter,  would  follow  u 
an  almost  necessary  sequence  ;  and  long  before  the  idea  of  increaaing  tbu 
intensity  of  heat  by  flues  or  chimneys  could  have  beeu  thought  of.  No 
nstural  occurrence  could  have  led  to  the  invention  of  these  before  tbs 
Other,  nor  has  there,  as  yet,  been  found  any  account  or  repreMntation  ol 
draf^  farDBc«s  of  etjual  anuquity  with  those  of  bellows. 


CHAPTER     II. 


wooden  ends  of 


bellows  described  in  the  last  chapter  are  all  formed  of  leather  or 
obvious  modifications  of  the  primitive  bag  or  sack ;  tliA 
iig  adopted  merely  to  facilitate  their 
-  simplicity  of  their  construction  and 
general  efficiency  they  still  retain  ■ 
place  ID  our  workshops  and  dwell- 
ings, and  are  in  no  danger  of  being 
i-eplaced  by  modem  substitutes : 
but  the  ingenuity  of  ancient  bellows 
makers  was  not  exhausted  on  these, 
for  they  had  others,  differing  both 
in  form,  materials  and  mode  of  ac- 
tion;  viz:  piiton  bellowt;  machinet 
identical  with  cylindrical  forcing- 
pumps.  At  what  time  these  wera 
first  devised  we  have  no  account; 
biit  as  they  are  described  by  Vitro- 
vms,  in  his  account  of  hydi'aulic  or- 
gans, without  the  slightest  intima- 
tion of  their  being  then  of  recent 
date,   they  may   safely   be    classed 


among  those 

No.llOrepi 

"■    two  of  tJlE 


remote    ' 


I,  the  oi 


C&. 


ts  a  person  work- 
supply  wind  for 
(F  organ,  irom   Harbaro'a  Vi- 
truvius,  Venice,  1567.  They  are  stib- 
ialK'  the  same  as  those  fisured 

no.  1  111.  lUHDU  riiujn  naiiDwa.  ,         -n.       •'      .  i     »t  .    °.     . 

by  Ferraiilt  and   Newton   m  thoir- 
translations,  and  by  Kirchcr  in  his  Musurgia  Universalis,  (torn,  ii,  33S.) 
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The  blower,  by  alternately  raising  one  piston  and  depressing  the  other, 
pumped  air  into  a  large  reservoir:  this  was  an  open  vessel  invert&d 
mto  another  containing  water,  and  as  the  air  accumulated  in  the  former, 
the  liquid  was  gradually  displaced  and  rose  in  the  latter,  as  in  a  gas 
bolder.  It  was  the  constant  pressure  exerted  by  this  displaced  water 
that  ureed  the  air  through  the  pipes  of  the  organ,  whenever  the  valves  for 
its  admission  were  opened.  The  question,  perhaps  may  be  asked,  Why 
did  the  ancients  prefer  these  bellows  in  their  organs  to  those  formed  of 
leather  and  boards,  such  as  are  figured  at  Nos.  105,  108,  109  1  Probably 
because  the  pressure  required  to  be  overcome  in  forcing  air  into  the  reser- 
voirs was  greater  than  ^e  form  and  materials  of  the  latter  could  safely 
bear.  It  is  very  obvious  from  the  brief  description  of  the  pistoii  bellows 
of  the  Rommns,  that  they  were  calculated  to  produce  much  stronger  blasts 
than  could  be  obtained  from  those  made  of  leather.  Vitruvius  informs  us 
chat  the  cylinders  and  valves  were  made  of  brass,  and  the  pistons  were 
aecurtUely  turned  and  covered  (or  packed)  with  strips  of  unshorn  sheep- 
fldns.     They  seem  to  have  been  perfect  condensing  air-pumps. 

A  figure  of  an  ancient  hydraulic  organ  is  preserved  on  a  medal  of  Val- 
entinian :  two  men,  one  on  each  side,  are  represented  as  pumping  and 
listening  to  its  music.  This  medal  is  engraved  in  the  third  volume  of 
Montfaucon's  Antiquities,  (plate  26,)  but  the  piston  rods  only  are  in  sight ; 
the  top  of  the  cylinders  being  level  with  the  base  on  which  the  blowers 
Hand. 

As  piston  bellows  were  known  in  the  old  world,  it  might  be  supposed 
they  would  still  be  employed  in  those  parts  of  the  East  where  the  arts 
ana  customs  of  former  ages  have  been  more  or  less  religiously  retained. 
Such  is  the  fact ;  for  like  other  devices  of  ancient  common  life,  they  are 
used  by  several  of  the  half  civilized  tribes  of  Asia  and  Africa — people, 
amons^  whom  we  are  sure  to  meet  with  numerous  primitive  contrivances, 
embodied  in  the  same  rude  forms  and  materials  as  they  were  before 
Grecian  taste  or  Roman  skill  improved  them.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  in- 
cidental observations  of  a  few  travelers  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  know- 
ledge of  these  implements  in  modem  days ;  but  when  the  times  arrive 
for  voyages  of  discovery  to  be  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  describing 
the  machines,  manufactures  and  domestic  utensils  of  the  various  nations 
of  the  earth ;  (undertakings  of  equal  importance  with  any  other,)  these 
bellows  and  their  numerous  modifications  will  furnish  materials  for  a  chap- 
tor  in  the  history  of  the  useful  arts  that  will  be  replete  with  interesting 
information.  As  they  are  clearly  identified  with  the  forcing-pump,  an 
account  of  some  of  them  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Dampier  thus  describes  the  bellows  used  by  the  blacksmiths  of  Min- 
JUmao.  **  They  are  made  of  a  wooden  cylinder,  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  about 
three  feet  long,  bored  hollow  like  a  pump,  and  set  upright  on  the  ground ; 
on  which  the  fire  itself  is  made.  Near  the  lower  end  there  is  a  small  hole 
in  the  side  of  the  trunk  next  the  fire  made  to  receive  a  pipe  ;  through 
which  the  wind  is  driven  to  the  fire  by  a  great  bunch  of  fine  feathers, 
&8tened  to  one  end  of  a  stick,  which  closing  up  the  inside  of  the  cylinder, 
drives  the  air  out  of  the  cylinder  through  the  pipe.  Two  of  these  trunks, 
or  cylinders,  are  placed  so  nigh  together,  that  a  man  standing  between 
them  may  work  diem  both  at  once,  one  with  each  hand."*  Here  we  have 
both  the  single  and  double  chambered  forcing-pump;  and  although  Dam- 
pier  has  not  noticed  the  valves,  the  instruments  were  certainly  furnished 
with  them,  or  with  some  contrivance  analogous  to  them,  but  being  out  of 

«  Dmmpier's  Voyagei,  L  332. 
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tight,  were  lefl  unnoticed  by  that  intelliffent  sailor.  The  bellow*  otSIaJ^- 
gascar,  says  Sonnerai,  "  is  composed  of  the  hollow  trunks  of  two  ti«ea 
tied  tog-ether.  In  the  bottom  there  are  two  iron  l\mnela,  and  ic  the  indde 
of  eath  trunk  a  sucker  fnmiished  with  raffia,  which  supplies  the  place  of 
tow.  The  apprenuco,  whose  buainess  it  is  to  use  this  machine,  altematelj 
sinks  one  of  the  suckers  while  he  raises  the  other."*  Siniilar  implemenia 
are  also  used  in  Emcltiiig  iron  as  well  as  in  forging  it.  In  the  first  volume 
of  Ellis'ii  "  History  of  Madagascar,"  Lon.  1838,  there  is  a  representation 
of  two  men  reducing  iron  ore  by  means  of  four  piston  bellows.  No.  Ill 
ia  a  copy. 


lUIlI.    ruUHBnllo' 


The  furnace  is  described  as  a  mere  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  lined  wilh 
rude  stonework  and  j)lastered  with  clay.  It  was  filled  with  altcmaio 
layers  of  charcoal  and  ore,  and  covered  by  a  conical  roof  of  clay,  a.  small 
opening  being  left  at  the  ajxix.  The  bellows  were  formed  of  the  trunks 
i>f  tfL'es,  and  stiHid  five  feet  above  the  ground,  in  which  they  were  firmly 
iiulwdded.  1"Iie  lower  ends  were  closed  "  air  tight,"  and  a  short  bamboo 
tul>it  i-onveyed  the  wind  from  each  to  the  fire,  as  represented.  "  A  rude 
sun  111"  piston  is  fitted  to  each  of  the  cylinders,  and  the  apparatus  for  rais- 
ing iin>  wind  is  oiimplclc."  As  no  mention  is  made  of  valves  nor  of  the 
ojifnings  tliiiiufjli  wliich  air  entered  the  cylinders,  it  is  prolrable  that  the 
pisliiiw  wen'  perforated  for  that  purpose,  and  the  passa^s  coTered  by 
Haps  or  valves  o]>eiiiii';  downwards,  a  device  which  tnc  artificers  of 
Madapiseitr  are  u'-ipiLilnt-'d  with.  See  No.  114.  These  bellows  ore  of 
various  sixes,  tlmuah  i:enera!lv  fn>m  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter.  Sometimes 
only  one  i*  usiil.  but  it  Is  then  m!i>le  of  liin,Tr  dimensions,  and  the  blower 
itinKh  mill  works  it  wiili  Utth  liis  hands.  To  do  it  conveniently,  he  raiEes 
hitnst<]f  on  ii  iMiik  of  e:irili.  The  liellows  are  not  always  perpendicular, 
but  are  inclined  :is  li^iui'd  in  tbe  b:u-k  irmund  of  the  cutT 
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The  blacksmiths  o£  Java  use  the  same  kind.  Raffles,  in  his  History  of 
iktc  Island,  (2  vol.  193,)  after  quoting  Dampier's  description  of  the  bel- 
lows of  Mindanao,  observes  his  account  "  exactly  corresponds**  with 
thiit  of  Java.  *'  The  blacksmiths*  bellows  of  Sumatra,**  says  Mr.  Marsden. 
"  are  thus  constructed  :  two  bamboos  of  about  four  inches  diameter  an^ 
6ve  feet  in  length,  stand  perpendicularly  near  the  fire,  open  at  the 
upper  end  and  stopped  below.  About  an  inch  or  two  from  the  bottom  a 
imiall  joint  of  bamboo  is  inserted  into  each,  which  serve  as  nozzles,  point- 
ing to  and  meeting  at  the  Rre.  To  produce  a  stream  of  air,  bunches  of 
feathers,  or  other  soft  substance,  are  worked  up  and  down  in  the  upright 
tubes  like  the  piston  of  a  piunp.  These,  when  pushed  downwards,  force 
the  air  through  the  small  horizontal  tubes ;  and  by  raising  and  sinking 
each  alternately,  a  continual  current  of  air  is  kept  up.**^  The  Bashte 
Islanders  use  the  same  kind  of  bellows.^  The  smiths  of  Bali  have  them 
also :  '*  their  instruments  are  few  and  simple,  their  forge  small,  and 
worked  by  a  pair  of  upright  bellows,  such  as  we  find  described  in  Raf- 
fles' Java.'**  They  are  not  coniined  to  southern  Asia  and  the  Ethiopian 
Archipelago,  but  are  used  in  continental  Africa.  "  The  bellows  of  the 
uegro  artificers  on  the  Gambia,  are  a  thick  reed  or  a  hollow  piece  of  wood, 
in  which  is  put  a  stick  wound  about  with  feathers,  [a  piston,]  which  by 
moving  of  the  stick,  makes  the  wind.'*' 

Widiout  entering  into  the  controversy  respecting  the  origin  of  wooden 
bellows,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  extracts,  that  such  have 
been  in  use  from  remote  times  ;  and  that  the  cylindrical  forcing-pump,  so 
hr  as  regards  the  principle  of  its  construction,  is  equally  ancient :  of  this, 
the  instrument  now  to  be  described,  afibrds  another  indication.  It  is  the 
bellows  of  the  most  numerous  and  most  singular  of  all  existing  people — 
a  people,  the  wisdom  of  whose  government  has  preserved  them  as  a  na- 
tion, through  periods  of  time  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
which  still  preserves  them  amidst  the  prostration  by  European  cupidity  of 
nearly  all  the  nations  around  them ;  a  people,  too,  who  notwithstanding 
all  that  our  vanity  may  suggest  to  depreciate,  have  furnished  evidence  oi 
an  excellence  in  some  of  the  arts  that  never  has  been  surpassed.  The 
Chinese,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  whom  they  greatly  resemble,  have 
been  the  instructors  of  Europeans  in  several  of  the  useful  arts ;  but  the  pu- 
pils, like  the  Greeks  of  old,  have  often  refused  to  acknowledge  the  source 
whence  many  inventions  possessed  by  them  were  derived,  but  have 
claimed  them  as  their  own :  of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  we  need  only 
mention  printing,  the  mariner*s  compass,  and  gunpwvder. 

In  the  bellows  of  the  Chinese,  we  perceive  the  characteristic  ingenuity 
and  originality  of  that  people*s  inventions.  A  description  and  figure  of  their 
bellows  were  published  in  London,  1757,  by  Mr.  Chambers,  in  a  work  en- 
titled "  Designs  of  Chinese  Buildings,  Furniture,  Dresses,  Machines  and 
Utensils,  from  drawings  made  in  China."  The  following  account  from 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Chinese  Repository,"  a  very  interesting  work 
published  at  Canton  in  China,  is  substantially  the  same.  "  The  bellows 
used  by  them  is  very  aptly  called  *  Fung  Sedng,  *  wind  box,'  and  is 
contained  in  an  oblong  box  about  two  feet  long,  ten  inches  high,  and  six 
inches  wide.  These  dimensions,  however,  vary  according  to  the  whim  of 
the  maker,  and  they  occur  from  eight  inches,  to  four  feet  or  more  in  length, 
and  so  of  the  width  and  height.  The  annexed  profile  view  will  give 
■ome  idea  of  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  constructed." 

■  Hictory  of  Sumatra,  p.  181.     *  Dampler*?  Voyages,  i.  429.    •  Chinese  Repositorj* 

iv.  455.     r  Ogilvy's  Africa,  Lon.  1670,  p.  356. 
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"  A,  B,  C,  n,  is  a  box  divided  into  two  clianibers  at  the  line  O  H.  In 
the  upper  one  ia  the  piston  E,  which  is  moved  backwELrds  and  tbrwanl* 
by  means  of  the  handles  attached  to  it;  and  is  made  to  fit  closely  b; 
*  '"  means  of  leather  or  paper. 

The  lid  of  the  box  slides 
upon  the  top,  and  is  suiB- 
ciently  thick  to  allow  the 

workman  to  labor  upon  a. 

•fc.  ^  At    F  J    are    two    snuU 

*'  Jf5  D  holes  each  covered  with  • 

valve ;     and    Just    below 
Nfciia  B«ii«>r.ckiH»B.Um  themjatO  H  in  the  divi- 

■ion  of  the  two  chambers,  are  larger  holes,  for  the  entrance  of  dw 
wind  into  the  lower  chamber.  This  part  of  the  bellows  is  made  of  « 
thick  plank,  hollowed  into  an  ovoid  form,  and  is  about  an  inch  thidc 
The  clapper  G  ia  fastened  to  the  back  side  of  the  box,  and  plays  bori- 
contally  against  the  two  stops  placed  near  the  mouth  I.  It  »  mule  as 
high  as  the  chamber,  and  when  forced  against  the  stop,  it  entirely  closes 
the  passage  of  air  beyond.  When  the  piston  is  forced  inwards,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  cut,  the  valve  at  F  is  closed,  and  that  at  J  is  opened ;  and 
thus  the  upper  chamber  is  constantly  fiUed  with  air.  The  wind  driven 
into  the  lower  chamber  by  the  piston  urges  the  eloper  G  sgainBt  the 
■top,  and  is  coosecjuently  forced  out  at  the  mouth.  The  stream  of  air  is  anin- 
terrupled,  but  not  equable,  though  in  the  large  ones  the  inequality  is  hardly 
perceived.  An  iron  tube  is  sometimes  attached  to  the  mouth  which  lea^ 
to  the  furnace,  and  in  other  cases  the  mouth  itself  is  made  of  iron."  TIm 
Chinese  generally  use  them  in  an  inclined  or  horizontal  powtion,  (requendy 
niaking  use  of  the  upper  side  as  a  work  bench.  In  ihe  figure  (and  die 
one  given  by  Chambers)  two  rods  are  connected  to  the  piston  to  prevent 
it  from  springing  when  used  ;  this  appears  to  be  the  practice  with  regard 
to  those  of  large  dimensions.  In  small  ones  a  single  rod  is  somerimes  used, 
and  the  chamber  is  cylindrical.  lu  die  collection  of  M.  Bertin.  (a  French 
minister  and  secretary  of  state  in  the  former  pan  of  the  la^t  CL'ntuty,) 
which  contained  "  al«>ut  400  original  drawing*,  made  at  Pekin,  of  ue 
arts  and  manufactures  of  China  "  a  portable  and  tingle-actiiig  bellows  U 
represented  as  in  the  next  figure.' 

"  This   instrument  ii 


ich  i 


hke 


a  piston,  10 
constructed  that  when 
it  is  drawn  out  behind, 
the  vacuum  which  it  oc- 
casions in  the  box  makes 
the  air  ru^h  in  with  great 
impetuosity  through  ft 
lateral  opening,  to  whidi 
a  sucker  la  valve]  is  af- 
fixed :  and  when  the  pit- 
direction,  the  sucker 
[valve]  closes  itself,  and 
Navarette  preferred  tbe 


•  Chiua,  ill  CiutoBU,  .\rti.  Ax.,  traiulaied  (toa  die  French.    Loa.  l^U  ; 
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Chinese  bellows  to  the  European  one,  he  said  it  was  more  commodious 
and  efficient^  It  is  employed  to  some  extent  in  Java,  having  been  intro- 
duced from  China.* 

Since  the  preceding  remarks  were  written,  we  have  examined  two 
bellows  from  China, in  the  splendid  "Chinese  Collection'*  in  Philadelphia. 
One  of  them  belonged  to  a  traveling  blacksmith.  It  is  formed  of  a  cylin- 
drical joint  of  bamboo,  2^  feet  in  length,  and  between  five  and  six  inches 
diameter.  The  piston  rod  is  a  wire  ^  or  f  of  an  inch  thick,  with  a  small 
gimlet  handle.  Air  is  admitted  through  a  cluster  of  five  on  six  small  holes 
m  each  end,  which  are  covered  in  the  inside  by  paper  flaps :  these  are  the 
indaction  valves,  marked  J  F  in  No.  112.  Along  one  side  of  the  bellows 
a  strip  of  wood  2^  inches  wide  and  1^  thick,  is  secured  by  what  appears 
to  be  eight  small  thumb  screws,  and  the  junction  made  tight  by  cement  or 
wax ;  this  projecting  piece  resembles  those  on  the  sides  of  high  pressure 
iteam-engine  cylinders,  and  is  intended  for  a  somewhat  similar  purpose,  its 
interior  being  hollowed  into  a  passage  for  the  wind  when  expelled  by  the 
piston  from  either  end  of  the  cylinder.  A  short  metallic  tube  conveys 
the  wind  from  the  middle  of  this  piece  to  the  furnace  as  in  No.  112.  The 
ends  of  the  bellows  are  secured  from  splitting  by  two  thin  and  narro^v 
iron  hoops,  and  at  one  place  a  small  clamp  is  driven  across  a  crack,  as  is 
sometimes  practiced  in  mending  wooden  bowls.  The  instrument  resem- 
bles the  one  in  the  last  fi^re,  but  is  double  acting:  the  figure  of  the  artist 
accompanying  it  is  seated  on  the  ground  and  works  it  with  one  hand  while 
be  attends  the  fire  >vith  the  other. 

The  other  bellows  consists  of  a  long  box  like  the  one  figured  at  No.  112. 
From  the  circumstance  of  its  not  being  confined  in  a  glass  case,  and  per- 
mission to  examine  its  interior  having  been  politely  accorded,  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  some  particulars  that  are  not  mentioned  in  any 
puolished  account  of  these  instruments  that  has  fallen  in  our  way.  It  is 
twenty-two  inches  long,  seven  deep,  and  five  wide,  made  of  thin  boards 
of  a  species  of  fir  and  extremely  light :  the  sides  and  ends  are  dovetailed 
together ;  and  the  bottom  appeared  to  be  intended  to  slide  over  the  sides, 
karing  strips  projecting  from  it  and  no  pins  or  nails  visible  ;  this  arrange- 
ment enables  a  person  to  examine  the  interior,  and  to  replace  or  repair  the 
iralves,  &c.  with  great  facility.  The  boards  of  which  the  machine  is  made 
are  of  a  uniform  thickness  (about  f  of  an  inch)  except  the  top,  which  is 
1^  inches.  The  reason  for  this  extra  thickness  was  perceived  as  soon  as 
it  was  removed,  (it  was  secured  to  the  sides  and  ends  by  long  wooden 
pins,)  for  a  deep  and  wide  groove  is  made  through  its  whole  length  with 
die  exception  of  ^  of  an  inch  at  each  end,  and  at  die  middle  of  the  g^ove 
a  passage  is  cut  at  right  angles  to  it  through  one  side  for  the  air  to  pass 
into  the  tuyere.  Upon  the  removal  of  this  thick  cover,  the  inside  of  the 
box  w^as  not  exposed,  for  another  thin  one  was  found  inserted  within  the 
sides,  and  flush  with  their  edges.  This  was  a  board  slipped  between  the 
ndes  and  resting  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  piston,  having  two  openings, 
one  at  each  end,  which  coincided  with  the  g^ove  in  the  outer  cover,  (me 
inner  cover  is  represented  by  the  line  H  O  in  No.  112 ;)  hence  the  wind 
ii  driven  by  the  piston  alternately  through  each  opening  into  the  groove, 
and  by  the  action  of  the  valve  in  the  middle  of  the  latter,  is  compelled 
to  pass  into  the  tuyere.  This  valve  is  represented  at  Gr  in  No.  112, 
mdf  from  an  inspection  of  that  cut,  it  will  be  apparent  that  some  contri- 
vance of  the  kind  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  wind 
when  forced  from  one  end  of  the  bellows,  from  passing  along  the  g^roove 


^  Histoire  G^ndrale,  Tom.  viii.  106.    <  Raffles'  Java,  ii.  193. 
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into  the  other  end  :  it  consists  of  a  narrow  piece  of  hard  wood  of  the  same 
dcptli  as  tlie  g^roove,  and  of  a  length  that  rather  exceeds  the  width  of 
the  groove.  A  hole  is  drilled  through  one  end  and  a  pin  driven  through 
it  into  the  solid  part  of  the  cover,  so  that  it  turns  freely  on  this  pin,  aul 
closes  and  opens  a  passage  for  the  escape  of  the  wind  into  the  tuyere.  It 
is  driven  by  the  wind  at  every  stroke  of  the  |nston  against  the  oppositB 
cheek  of  the  groove,  and  thus  prevents  the  wind  from  passing  into  the 
other  end  of  the  cylinder,  as  shown  at  G  in  No.  112.  It  is  surjirising  how 
easily  this  valve  plays  although  its  upper  and  lower  edges  rub  against  the 
surfaces  of  the  rwo  covers — a  trifling  movement  of  the  piston  drives  it 
against  the  clieek,  and  occctsions  a  snapping  sound  somewhat  like  tbaS 
from  the  contact  of  metal.  • 

When  the  inner  cover  was  raised  out  of  its  place,  the  piston  and  induc- 
tion valves  were  ex|>osed  to  view,  and  the  simplicity  and  efiiciency  of 
these  parts  were  in  keeping  with  the  rest :  the  two  valves  are  mere  flaps 
of  paper,  glued  at  their  lower  edges  to  the  under  side  of  the  openings, 
and  hence  they  stand  nearly  perpendicular,  instead  of  being  suspended  from 
above ;  the  slightest  impulse  of  air  closed  them.  The  piston  is  half  an 
inch  thick,  but  is  reduced  at  the  edges  to  a  quarter  of  one  ;  it  appears  to 
be  formed  of  two  thin  pieces  which,  united,  are  equal  in  thickness  to  that 
mentioned  ;  and  between  them  are  inseited  two  smsdl  sheets  of  moderately 
stiff  pap<»r,  which  project  an  inch  over  every  side.  The  part  that  pro- 
jects is  folded  at  die  corners  and  turned  over  the  edges  of  the  piston ; 
one  sheet  being  turned  one  way,  and  the  other  the  contrary,  so  that  when 
the  piston  is  moved,  the  air  presses  the  paper  against  the  sides  of  the  bel- 
lows and  renders  the  piston  pei*fectly  tight,  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
double  cupped  leathers  of  flre-engines  and  other  forcing-pumps ;  and  «i 
tlio  same  time  witliout  any  perceptible  increase  of  friction.  The  two  pia- 
ton  rods  are  half  inch  square,  and  work  through  holes  in  one  end  of  the 
box  without  any  stuffing-box.  The  whole  machine  is  of  wood,  except 
tlio  papor  for  the  piston  and  valves.  Although  the  instrument  appears  to 
be  a  rectangular  box,  it  is  not  exactly  so,  the  bottom  being  a  little  wider 
than  the  top. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  point  out  the  application  of  piston  bellows  to 
raise  water,  since  they  are  ]>erfect  models  of  our  atmospheric  and  forcing- 
pumps.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked  are  not  the  Chinese  found  in  the 
possession  of  the  latter  (In  reply  to  this  (juestion,  it  may  be  observed :  1. 
That  from  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  people,  it  is  not  certain  that 
such  machines  have  not  been,  and  are  not  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
interior  of  that  great  empire.  2.  That  custom,  and  probably  experience, 
have  induced  them,  in  common  witli  other  nations  of  the  Oriental  world, 
to  give  the  prt^ference  to  more  simple  devices — to  their  chain  pump,  bam- 
boo wheel,  &c.,  a  preference  which  we  know  is  in  some  instances  based 
on  solid  grounds :  for  example,  the  chain  pump  as  used  by  them,  raises 
more  water  with  the  same  amount  of  labor,  than  any  atmospheric  or  forc- 
mg-punip.  if  placed  under  the  same  circumstances.  And  as  for  the  noria 
or  bamboo  wheel,  which  driven  by  a  current,  raises  water  night  and  day, 
and  fn^in  20  to  50  feet,  we  are  told  that  it  answers  the  purpose  "as  com- 
pletely as  the  most  complicated  European  machine  could  do;  and  I  will 
answer  for  it  [says  Van  Braaml  that  if  does  not  occasion  an  expense  of 
ton  dollars.'*  3.  A  circumstance  connected  with  one  of  their  ancient  as  well 
as  modern  scenic  rt^  present  a  ti.^ns,  shows  that  when  the  Jbrcing  or  spouting 
of  water  is  rt^quirt^l,  their  artists  are  at  m^loss  for  devices  to  effect  it;  and 
that,  too,  under  very  unusual  circumstances.  One  of  the  pantomimes  per- 
formcil  at  Pekin  is  tlie  **  Marriagt  of  dke  Sea  Kith  the  LandJ*     The 
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latter  divinity  made  a  display  of  his  wealth  and  productions,  such  as  di*^* 
sons,  elephants,  tigers,  eagles,  ostriches,  chestnut  and  pine  trees,  &o 
The  Ocean,  on  the  other  hand,  collected  whales,  dolphins,  porpoises  and 
other  sea  monsters,  together  with  ships,  rocks,  shells,  &c.,  *'  all  these  ob- 
jects were  represented  by  performers  concealed  under  cloths,  and  who 
played  their  parts  admirably.  The  two  assemblages  of  productions,  tei^ 
restrial  and  marine,  made  the  tour  of  the  stage,  and  then  opened  ri^ht  and 
left  to  leave  room  for  an  immense  whale,  which  placed  itself  directly 
before  the  emperor,  and  fpouted  out  several  hogsheads  of  tcater,  which 
inundated  the  spectators  who  were  in  the  pit."*  As  both  the  water  and 
(brcing  apparatus  were  contained  within  the  moving  figure,  we  can  only 
imagine  Uie  jets  to  have  been  produced  by  means  of  piston  or  bellows 
fi>rcing-pumps,  or  something  analogous  to  them— or  by  air  condensed  in 
one  or  more  vessels  containing  water,  like  soda  fountams.  4.  If  Chinese 
lads  never  discovered  a  source  of  amusement  in  the  application  of  their 
bellows  (some  of  which  are  only  eight  inches  long)  as  squirts  or  pumps, 
they  must  differ  essentially  from  lads  of  other  nations — a  position  that  few 
judges  of  human  nature  would  admit.  Boys  are  the  same  in  all  ages,  and 
the  mischievous  youngsters  of  the  Celestial  Empire  have  doubtless 
often  derived  as  much  pleasure  from  annoying  one  another  with  water 
ejected  from  these  implements,  as  those  of  Europe  and  this  country  do 
with  similar  devices.  Such  an  application  of  them  was  sure  to  be  found 
oat  by  boys,  if  by  no  one  else.  Whether  the  bellows-pump  originated 
in  this  manner  or  not,  may  be  uncertain,  but  several  useful  discoveries 
have  been  brought  to  light  in  much  the  same  way  :  it  was  a  youth  who 
changed  the  whole  character  of  the  steam-engine,  by  giving  it  ^at  feature 
apon  which  its  ecneral  utility  depends — his  ingenuity,  stimulated  by  a 
lore  of  play,  rendered  it  self-acting. 

The  anaquity  of  the  Chinese  bellows  is  a  subject  of  much  interest.  It 
may  have  been  the  instrument  which  Anacharsis  introduced  into  Greece,  it 
kavinff,  perhaps,  been  employed  by  his  countrymen,  the  ancient  Scythians, 
as  well  as  by  their  descendants,  the  modem  Tartars.  If  it  has  been  in 
use,  as  supposed,  from  times  anterior  to  Grecian  and  Roman  eras,  the 
orifl^n  of  the  pump  in  the  second  century  B.  C.  can  hardly  be  sustained; 
fin*  when  the  induction  valves  of  one  of  these  bellows  are  placed  in  water, 
(as  w^c  suppose  has  occasionally  been  done  ever  since  its  invention,)  it  is 
dien  the  "  water  forcer"  of  Ctesibius ;  and  if  pipes  be  connected  to  F  and 
J,  (No.  112,)  and  their  orifices  placed  in  a  liquid,  the  apparatus  becomes 
die  double  acting  pump  of  La  Hire.  But  what  may  be  surprising  to  some 
persons,  its  construction  is  identical  with  that  of  the  steam-engine ;  for  let 
It  be  furnished  with  a  crank  and  fly  wheel  to  regulate  the  movements  of 
it!  piston,  and  with  apparatus  to  open  and  close  its  valves,  then  admit 
Steam  through  its  nozzle,  and  it  becomes  the  double  acting  engine  of  Boul- 
ton  and  Watt.  Again,  connect  its  induction  orifices  to  a  receiver,  and  it 
becomes  an  exhausting  air-pump ;  apply  its  nozzle  to  the  same  vessel,  and 
it  is  a  condensing  one.  The  most  perfect  blowing  machine,  and  the  chef 
iffturre  of  modem  modifications  of  the  pump,  are  also  its  fac-similes. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Chinese  have  other  kinds  of  bellows,  or  differ- 
ent modes  of  working  these.  Bell,  in  his  account  of  the  Russian  embassy 
in  1720,  says  that  he  was  lodged  in  a  village  twelve  miles  from  Pekin  in 
a  cook's  house,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  customs  of 
die  people  even  on  trifling  occasions  :  "  My  landlord,"  he  observes,  "  be- 
tMf  m  his  shop,  I  paid  him  a  visit,  where  I  found  six  kettles  placed  in  a 
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row  on  furnaces,  having  .1  separate  opening  under  each  of  them  ibr  re- 
ceiving the  fuel,  which  consisted  of  a  few  small  aticlu  and  straw.  On 
hit  pmltHg  a  thong,  he  blew  a  pair  of  bellowa  wl)ich  nude  all  his  kettles 
boll  in  a  very  short  time.""  Like  other  Aaiaiics,  di«  Chinese  have  prbbft- 
blv  a  variety  of  these  instniTnenU.  The  van,  or  winnowing  machine, 
which  we  have  received  from  them,  is  a  rotary  bellgws.  See  page  70 
of  this  volume. 

Various  rotary  bellows  are  described  by  Agricola,  as  employed  in  dM 
ventilation  of  mines,  and  worked  by  men  with  cranks,  and  in  one  instance 
by  a  horse  treading  on  the  periphery  of  a  wheeL'  Rotary  blowing 
machines  have  been  represented  as  of  more  recent  origin,  but  they  are  in 
all  probability  of  great  antiquity.  The  Spaniards  iatK>duced  them  into 
Peru  as  early  as  1545,  to  reduce  the  silver  ores,  but  they  were  soon  aban- 
doned.*    For  rotaiT  pumps,  see  a  subsequent  chapter  of  tlus  book. 

We  are  indebted  for  some  interesting  information  respecting  the  afis  of 
various  islanders  of  the  Indian  ocean  to  Mr.  William  Clark  of  FhiUdel 
phia,  who,  besides  spending  several  years  in  ^vbating  voyages,  resided 
two  years  in  Southern  Africa.  The  vessel  to  which  he  was  aClached  hav- 
ing on  one  occasion  touched  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  some  native 
smiths  were  found  using  bellows  that  excited  particuW  attendon ;  some 
were  cylindrical,  being  formed  of  bored  logs,  others  were  square  tronks, 
live  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  five  feet  long;  but  the  internal 
construction  of  both  was  the  same.  The  ship's  carpenter  was  permitted 
to  open  one.  It  was  composed  of  four  planks  that  had  been  split  from 
trees,  the  insides  shaved  smooth  and  straight,  and  the  whole  put  together 
with  wooden  pins  instead  of  nails  or  screws.  It  w«a  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  partition  or  disk,  which  was  permanently  secured  in  its  place, 
(shown  at  A  in  the  annexed  cut,)  where,  like  a  piston,  it  occupied  die 
entire  space  across.  On  one  side  of  the  trunk,  and 
opposite  the  edge  of  A,  an  opening  was  made  (or 
the  insertion  of  the  tube  0  that  conveyed  the  wind 
to  the  fire,  the  edge  of  A  at  this  place  being  feather- 
ed, and  a  small  projecting  piece  added  to  it,  in 
order  to  direct  the  current  of  air  from  either  side 
of  the  partition  into  C.  An  opening  was  made  in 
the  centre  of  A,  thra'ugh  which  a  smooth  piston 
rod  B,  plaved ;  two  pistons  or  boards,  P  P,  accu- 
rately fitted  to  work  in  the  trunk,  vrere  attached 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  partition  to  B ;  these  jas- 
tons  were  perfofaied.  und  the  openings  covered  by 
flaps  or  valves  like  those  of  a  common  pump  box, 
but  the  tipper  one  was  secured  to  the  itnJer  side 
of  the  piston  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  trunk 
rested  on  four  short  pieces  of  wood  pegged  to  it. 
In  some,  holes  were  made  at  the  lower  part  for 
the  admission  of  air.  These  bellows  were  ihere- 
fore  double  aciintr.  and  consequently  one.  of  ihem 
was  cijiial  in  its  elfects  10  two  of  those  represented 
at  Xo,  111,  which  drive  the  air  out  only  on  the  de- 
scent of  the  piston,  wheria.i  these  forced  it  into  the 
fire  Iviih  on  ascending  ncj  descendine:.  Thus, 
whon  the  blower  mised  the  rod  B,  the  flap  o 
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the  trunk  was  expelled  through  C  ;  at  the  same  time  the  flap  of  the  upper 
piston  was  opened  by  its  own  weight  and  the  air  passing  through  it,  and 
on  the  descent  of  B  all  the  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  was  forced 
into  the  fire  in  like  manner;  hence  an  uninterrupted,  though  not  an  equable 
blast  of  wind  was  kept  up.  The  whole  apparatus  was  of  wood  except 
tfafi  flaps,  which  were  pieces  of  green  hide  rendered  pliable  by  working 
them  m  the  hands ;  and  they  were  prevented  from  opening  too  far  by 
narrow  slips  of  the  same  material  pegged  over  them.  There  was  no 
packing  to  the  pistons,  but  they  were  moved  with  great  rapidity. 

These  bellows  are  different  from  those  desciibed  by  Dampier,  Sonnerat 
and  Ellis,  as  used  in  the  same  island ;  but  they  serve  to  corroborate  a  re- 
mark that  has  been  made  by  several  travelers,  .viz :  that  the  negroes  of 
Afirica  are  in  possesbion  of  a  CTeat  variety  of  those  instruments.  The  one 
above  described  is  a  fine  specimen  of  their  ingenuity,  for  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  original  with  them — it  evidently  is  not  derived  from  the 
double  acting  bellows  of  China,  nor  can  it  have  been  procured  from  Europe, 
fince  nothing  of  the  kind  has,  we  believe,  ever  been  used  there.  It  is  the 
only  bellows  that  we  have  met  with  having  valves  in  the  pistons. 

it  need  hardly  be  observed  that  double  2mmp9  have  been  made  on  the 
same  principle.  There  is  one  figured  by  Belidor  in  the  second  volume  ot 
his  Architecture  Hydraulique,  which  diners  from  the  above  figure  only  in 
having  two  short  piston  rods  connected  together  by  a  frame  oii  the  outside 
of  the  cylinder,  instead  of  one  long  one  working  through  the  disk. 

No  stronger  proofs  could  possibly  be  adduced  of  the  analogy  between 
pomps  and  bellows,  than  what  the  figures  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter 
■fford. 

While  engaged  on  this  part  of  the  subject  we  were  induced  to  refer 
again  to  the  accounts  of  the  old  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  in  hopes  of  find- 
ing some  indications  of  the  pump  in  the  instruments  employed  to  urge  air 
into  their  furnaces ;  but,  strange  as  it  will  appear  to  modem  mechanics,  they 
are  said  to  have  been  wholly  ignorant  of  the  bellows.  This,  if  true,  is  a 
reiy  singular  fact;  and,  considering  the  extent  to  which  they  practiced  the 
aits  of  metallurgy,  one  that  is  unexampled  in  the  hiatory  of  the  world.  It 
uypears,  moreover,  irreconcilable  with  the  opinion  of  their  oriental  origin; 
ror  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  emigrants  or  descendants  of  emigrants 
from  Asia,  could  have  been  ignorant  of  this  simple  instrument  which  has 
been  used  in  one  form  or  another  on  that  continent  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  which  is  still  employed  by  the  rudest  tribes  there,  and  also  in  all  those 
parts  whence  the  early  Peruvians  are  supposed  to  have  come.  The  bel- 
lows is  common  almost  as  the  hammer,  from  the  peninsular  of  Malacca  to 
that  of  Rampschatka,  and  from  the  Phillippine  islands  to  those  of  Japan. 
In  Africa,  too,  it  is  used  in  ffreat  variety  ana  by  people  whose  progress  in 
the  arts  is  far  behind  that  of  the  ancient  smiths  of  America. 

How  little  is  known  respecting  the  mechanical  implements  of  Mexican 
and  Peruvian  workmen  and  of  their  processes,  and  yet  but  three  centuries 
have  elapsed  since  the  latter  were  in  full  operation  !  Wc  are  not  aware 
that  a  single  tool  has  been  preserved,  much  less  their  modes  of  manufac- 
ture ;  nor  is  this  much  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  spirit  that  animated 
the  conq'ucrors  is  considered — it  was  the  ac(]uisition  of  gold,  not  the  tools 
fi)r  or  manner  of  working  it,  that  they  had  in  view ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  prodigious  amount  of  bullion  which  they  found  worked  into  va- 
rious figures  and  utensils,  we  should  scarcely  have  ever  heard  of  the  latter; 
and  yet  the  workmanship  on  some  of  them,  exceeded  the  value  of  tlie  metal. 
That  there  are  errors  in  the  accounts  of  early  writers  on  the  arts  and  ap- 
paratus of  old  Americar  mechanics  is  unquestionable,  and  among  thezo 
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may  be  menrioned  that  which  confined  the  materialB  of  their  cutting  in- 
struments to  obsidian  and  other  stones ;  whereas  it  is  now  certain  tfaat 
they  had  chisels,  &c.  of  bronze  or  alloys  of  copper  and  tin ;  and  probably 
of  a  similar  composition  to  those  of  Egyptian  workmen.  As  for  oellows, 
it  was  no  easy'tcisk  (supposing  it  had  been  undertaken  by  the  old  histo- 
rians of  Mexico  and  Peru)  to  determine  positively  that  they  were  vnknovn 
throughout  those  extensive  countries.  To  ascertain  what  tools  were  and 
were  not  used,  required  something  more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  people.  Before  a  stranger  could  speak  decidedly  on  the  subject  of 
bellows,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  become  familiar  with  their  modes 
of  working  the  metals,  by  frequently  visiting  them  in  their  workshops  and 
dwellings;  and,  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  language,  makin?  in 
quirics  respecting  the  tools  and  details  of  the  processes  adopted  by  artuans 
of  distant  tribes ;  for  bellows  might  be  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  one 
country,  and  (from  variety  in  the  ores,  articles  manufactured  or  customi 
of  workmen)  not  at  all  in  another.  But  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  efforts  made  to  collect  information  of  this  kind  by  the  con- 
querors— its  value  was  not  appreciated  by  them  or  by  their  immediate 
successors,  and  hence  the  opportunity  was  neglected  and  could  never  be 
recalled ;  for  other  historians  agree  with  Clavigero,  that  the  wonderful 
arts  of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  founders  were  soon  lo9l,  "  by  the  de- 
basement of  the  Indians  and  the  indolent  neglect  of  the  Spaniards.*'  Even 
Garcilasso,  although  a  native  Indian,  by  his  mother's  side,  does  not  seem 
to  have  possessed  any  particular  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  working  die 
metals :  he  derived  his  information  from  Acosta,  to  whose  work  he  refers 
his  readers. 

But  what  are  the  proofs  that  bellows  were  unknown  to  the  subjects  of 
Manco  Capec  and  Motezuma  1  The  principal  one  is  derived  from  their 
fusing  niotals  -without  them :  they  kept  their  furnaces  in  blast,  it  is  alledged, 
by  the  breath  of  a  number  of  men  who  blew  on  the  ^res  through  tubes  of 
bamboo.  That  this  was  often  practiced  there  is  no  doubt,  and  that  it  was 
the  general  custom  is  admitted ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  they 
had  no  contrivances  for  producing  artificial  blasts :  this  will  a])pear  from 
the  practice  of  oriental  ^Id  and  silver  smiths,  both  of  ancient  and  modem 
times.  The  fusion  of  gold  and  silver  with  blowing  tubes  is  a  device  of  remote 
anti(]uity,  and  like  all  ancient  customs  relating  to  the  useful  arts,  it  is  stiU 
practioetl  by  the  Hindoos,  Malays,  Ceylonese,  Persians  and  other  Asiatics; 
and  also  by  Egyptians  and  numerous  African  tribes.  The  goldsmiths  of 
Sumatra,  Mr.  Marsden  observes,  "in  general  yjte  no  M/ofts,  but  blow  the 
fire  with  their  mouths  through  a  joint  of  bamboo ;  and  if  the  quantity  of 
metal  to  l>o  melted  is  considerable,  three  or  four  persons  sit  round  the  fur- 
nace, wliioh  is  an  old  broken  ktcaliy  or  iron  pot,  and  blow  together :  at 
PadaiiLT  alone,  where  the  manufacture  is  more  considerable,  they  have 
adoj^ed  the  Chinese  Ik^Hows."*  "We  have  already  described  the  single 
and  also  a  ilouMe  acting  bellows  of  these  people;  besides  which  they  have 
that  of  Chiiia.  and  vet  it  seems  that  all  the  workin<r  goldsmiths  of  the  coun- 
trv.  oxrept  those  oC  a  simple  town,  still  melt  their  metal  as  the  Mexicans 
and  tho  roniviaus  did  :  hence  the  mere  fact  of  the  old  smiths  of  these  con- 
tinents iisi'ic:  blowpijH^s  to  fuse  metal,  is  no  more  a  proof  of  their  igno- 
rance ot*  In  Hows,  than  the  like  practice  is  of  modem  Asiatics  being  also 
igiioniv.t  of  them. 

Notlnvi::  is  easier  than  to  err  respecting  a  knowledge  of  bellows  in  fbr^ 
mer  times,  by  inferences  drawn  from  the  use  of  blo\%'pi{>es.    In  the  oldest 
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monuments  of  Egypt  (those  of  Beni  Hassan)  the  latter  are  represented  in 
lihe  remote  age  of  Osirtasen,  1700  B.  C.  wliich  to  a  superficial  observer 
migbt  lead  to  the  siipposition  that  the  former  were  then  unknown ;  but  a 
close  examination  oi  tne  sculptures  shows  the  fallacy  of  such  a  conclusion, 
nnco  blowing  tubes  are  also  figured  long  after  the  reign  of  Thothmes  in 
whose  time  bellows  were  certainly  common.*  Again,  on  the  last  day  of, 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Jews  were  allowed  by  rabbinical  precepts 
tu  light  one  fire  from  another,  but  not  to  strike  new  fire  from  stone  or 
metal,  nor  to  quench  it,  although  to  save  their  goods,  "  nor  to  blow  it  with 
hellowes,  but  with  a  reede*'^  Now  a  stranger,  having  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  Jewish  customs,  upon  witnessing  fires  thus  blown  would,  in  some 
parts  of  the  world,  be  very  apt  to  conclude  that  they  had  no  bellows.  And 
again,  if  we  had  not  a  proof  that  our  domestic  bellows  was  known  to  the 
Komans,  we  might  have  inferred  from  Pliny's  account  of  statuaries  and 
painters  representing  individuals  blowing  fires  with  their  moutlis,  that  artifi- 
cial instruments  for  the  purpose  were  then  unknown. 

Enough  may  be  gathered  from  early  w^riters  on  America  to  account 
for  bellows  not  bei^g  employed  in  those  operations  in  which  they  would 
seem  to  have  been  most  required,  viz  :  in  smelting  of  metals.  According 
to  Acosta,  some  ores  could  not  be  reduced  by  bellows,  but  only  by  air 
Ibmaces.  Grarcilasso,  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  eighth  book  of  his  Com- 
mentaries, makes  the  same  remark.  In  smelting  the  silver  ore  of  Potosi, 
lie  says  the  Indians  used  neither  bellows  nor  blowing  tubes,  but  a  natural 
wind,  ivhich,  in  their  opinion,  was  the  best ;  they  therefore  fused  the  ore 
in  small  furnaces  placed  on  the  hills  in  the  night  time,  whenever  the  wind 
was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ;  and  it  was  a  pleasant  sight,  he  observes, 
**  to  behold  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  thousand  of  those  fires  at  the  same  time, 
nnged  in  order  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains."  The  Spaniards  suspect- 
ing tiiat  the  metal,  when  thus  diffused  among  a  great  number  of  hands, 
might  be  more  readily  purloined,  and  that  much  of  it  was  wasted  in  so 
many  fires,  introduced  blast  furnaces,  the  fires  in  which  were  urged  "by 
large  bellows,"  but  these  not  succeeding,  (the  blast  being  too  strong,)  they 
had  recourse  to  rotary  bellows,  ("  engines  with  wheels,  carried  about  with 
tails  like  a  >^4ndmill  which  fanned  and  blowed  the  fire,")  but  these  also 
fiuled  to  accomplish  the  purpose,  "  so  that  the  Spaniards  despairing  of  the 
iuccess  oi  their  inventions,  wa^^  ttse  of  those  which  the  Indians  had  framed 
tmd  canirived"  No  stronger  reason  could  be  adduced  why  the  bellows 
was  not  previously  used  in  the  reduction  of  ores. 

At  a  subsequent  fusion  of  the  metal  in  their  dwellings,  the  w^orkmen 
(says  Garcilasso)  instead  of  bellows,  continued  to  use  blowing  tubes, 
"though  our  [Spanish]  invention  of  bellows  is  much  more  easie  and  forci- 
ble to  raise  the  fire."  Supposing  they  were  ignorant  of  bellows  before  the 
■rrival  of  the  Spaniards,  here  is  a  proof  that  after  they  became  acquainted 
with  these  instruments,  they  still  preferred  their  tubes,  as  the  gold  and 
alver  smiths  of  Asia  generally  do  at  this  day ;  and  hence  the  use  of  such 
tabes  does  not  show,  as  has  been  stated,  "  that  they  were  tmacquainted 
with  the  use  of  bellows." 

If  there  was  nothing  else  to  adduce  in  favor  of  the  old  Peruvians  being 
Acquainted  with  bellows,  or  with  the  principle  of  their  construction  and  ap- 
pfication,  than  the  balsas  or  blown  floats  which  their  fishermen  and  those 
of  Chili  used  instead  of  boats,  we  should  deem  them  sufficient.  These 
were  large  bags  made  of  skins  of  the  sea  wolf  and  filled  with  air.     They 

*  Wilkinson's  Manners  and  CoHtomi  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  iii.  339.    ^  Purcha/ 
tBgrimage,  2iS3. 
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were  "  so  well  sewed,  that  a  considerable  weight  could  not  force  any  of 
it  out."  They  carried  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred  pounds,  and  if  aaj 
air  escaped,  there  were  two  leathern  pipes  through  which  the  fishermeo 
"  blow  into  the  bags  when  there  is  occasion."  Frezier's  Voyage  to  the 
South  Seas,  page  121.  These  were  real  bellows,  only  applied  to  another 
purpose.  Had  they  not  been  found  less  efficient  or  less  economical  than 
blowing  tubes,  they  would  doubtless  have  been  used  as  substitutes  for  the 
latter  in  the  fusion  and  reduction  of  ores.  It  may  here  be  noticed  as  t 
singular  fact,  and  one  which  may  possibly  have  reference  to  bellows,  that 
Quetzalcoatly  the  Mexican  God  of  the  air  or  wind,  was  also  the  Vulcaa 
of  all  the  nations  of  Anahuac. 

Both  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  were  accustomed  from  their  youth  to  om 
blowing  tubes,  for  the  primitive  air  gun,  through  which  to  snoot  armwi 
and  other  missiles  by  the  breath,  was  universally  used,  and  the  practice 
is  still  kept  up  by  their  descendants.  Motezuma,  in  his  first  interview 
with  Cortcz,  shrewdly  compared  the  Spanish  guns,  as  tubes  of  unknown 
metal, 'to  the  sarhacans  of  his  countrymen.  From  the  expertness  acquired 
by  the  constant  employment  of  these  instruments  in  killing  game,  it  wai 
natural  enough  to  use  them  instead  of  bellows  to  increase  the  heat  of  their 
furnaces,  and  custom  rendered  them  very  efficient. 

We  have  prolonged  our  remarks  on  this  subject  because  it  has  been 
concluded  that  remains  of  furnaces,  found  far  below  the  surface  in  vanovu 
parts  of  tliis  continent  and  in  regions  aboimding  with  iron,  could  never 
have  been  employed  in  reducing  that  metal ;  for  in  those  remote  ages  in 
which  such  furnaces  were  in  action,  the  bellows,  it  is  said,  wajs  nnhunmi 
a  position  that  we  think  untenable,  and  quite  irreconcilable  with  the 
advanced  state  of  metallurgy  in  those  times. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  bellows  and  bellows  pumps,  we  may  re- 
mark that  numerous  illustrations  of  the  latter  may  be  found  in  the  natural 
world.  To  an  industrious  investigator,  the  animal  kingdom  would  furnish 
an  duUess  variety ^  for  every  organized  being  is  composed  of  tubes  and 
of  liquids  urged  through  them.  The  contrivances  by  which  the  latter  is 
accomplished  may  be  considered  among  the  prominent  features  in  the 
mechanism  0^  animals ;  and  although  modified  to  infinitude,  one  general 
principle  pervades  the  whole ;  this  is  the  distension  and  contraction  of 
flexible  vessels  or  reservoirs  in  which  fluids  are  accumulated  and  driven 
through  the  system.  On  the  regular  function  of  these  organs  the  neces- 
sary motions  of  life  chiefly  depend ;  by  them  urine  is  expelled  from  the 
bladder,  blood  from  the  heart,  breath  from  the  lungs,  &c. ;  they  are  natural 
bellows  pumps,  while  other  devices  of  the  Divine  Mechanician  resemble 
syringes  or  piston  pumps. 

The  whale  spouts  water  with  a  bellows  pump,  and  in  streams  compared 
with  which  the  jet  from  one  of  our  fire-engines  is  child's  play.  His  Wow- 
ing apparatus  consists  of  two  large  membranous  sacs;  elastic  and  capable 
of  being  collapsed  with  great  force.  They  are  connected  with  two  Tbony 
canals  or  tubes  whose  orifices  are  closed  by  a  valve  in  the  form  of  two 
semicircles,  similar  to  those  known  to  pump  makers  as  butterfly  valves. 
When  the  animal  spouts,  he  forcibly  compresses  the  bags,  already  filled 
with  water,  and  sends  forth  volumes  of  it  to  the  height  of  40  or  50  feet. 
The  roaring  noise  that  accompanies  this  ejection  of  the  liquid  is  heard  at  a 
considerable  distance,  and  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  whalers,  in  foggy 
weather,  are  directed  to  their  prey.  The  proboscis  of  the  elephant  is 
sometimes  us<^cl  as  a  hose  pipe,  through  which  he  plays  a  stream  in  every 
direction  by  the  pump  in  his  chest.  Numerous  insects  that  live  in  water 
move  their  bodies  by  the  reaction  of  that  liquid  on  streams  they  eject  frcm 
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their  bodies :  oysters  and  some  other  shell  fish  move  in  this  manner.  My- 
riads of  marine  animals  also  ascend  and  descend  in  their  native  element  by 
means  of  forcing  pumps :  when  about  to  dive,  they  admit  water  into  cer- 
tain receptacles,  and  m  such  quantities  as  to  render  their  bodies  specie 
fically  heavier  than  the  fluid  they  float  in ;  and  when  they  wish  to  ascend, 
they  pump  out  the  water  which  carried  them  down. 

That  expert  gunner,  the  jaculator  fish,  shoots  his  prey  with  pellets  or 
globules  ot  water  as  from  a  piston  pump.  When  an  insect  hovers  near  or 
rests  on  some  aquatic  plant  within  five  or  six  feet  of  him,  he  shoots  from 
his  tabular  snout  a  drop  of  water,  and  with  so  "  sure  an  sum  as  generally 
to  lay  it  dead."  The  habit  of  ejecting  saliva,  which  some  persons  ac- 
ooire,  is  by  making  a  pump  of  the  mouth  and  a  piston  of  the  tongue. 
Other  animals  practice  the  same ;  thus  the  llama  of  Chili  and  Peru,  when 
irritated,  "  ejects  its  saliva  to  a  considerable  distance" — Frezier  aays  ten 
paces,  or  thirty  feet.  The  spurting  snake  of  Southern  Africa,  it  is  said, 
mots  its  poison  into  the  eyes  of  those  who  attack  it  with  unerring  aim. 
The  tongue  of  the  lamprey  moves  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  piston, 
and  produces  that  suction  which  distinguishes  this  animal  and  others  of  the 
same  family.  The  sting  of  some  insects,  that  of  the  bee,  for  example,  is 
t  very  complex  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  lancet  with  its  sheath,  to  pene- 
trate the  bodies  of  their  enemies ;  first  acting  as  a  trocar  and  canular,  and 
dien  as  a  pump  to  force  poison  into  the  wound — ''  an  awl  to  bore  a  hole, 
[aays  Paley,]  and  a  syringe  to  inject  the  fluid." 

It  perhaps  may  be  supposed  from  the  Jarm  of  conunon  pumps,  that 
there  is  little  resemblance  between  them  and  these  natural  machines,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  this  form  is  purely  arbitrary,  (they*  are,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  sometimes  made  of  flexible  materials,  and  alter- 
nately dilated  and  collapsed  like  the  chests  of  animals.)  The  general 
custom  of  making  them  of  hollow  cylinders  and  of  inflexible  materials, 
arose  from  experience  Having  proved  that  when  thus  made,  they  are  more 
durable  and  less  liable  to  derangement  than  any  others  that  have  yet  been 
devised. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  man  and  other  animals  is  effected  by 
apparatus  strikingly  analogous  to  sucking  and  forcing  bellows  pumps.  The 
heart  is  one  of  these — the  arteries  are  its  forcing,  the  veins  its  suction 
pipes,  and  both  pump  and  pipes  are  furnished  with  the  most  perfect 
valves.  By  contraction,  this  wonderful  machine  forces  the  blood  through 
^  former  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  system  ;  and  by  distension,  draws 
X  back  through  the  latter.^  They  vary  m  dimensions  as  in  construction. 
Some  are  adapted  to  the  bodies  of  animals  so  minute  as  to  be  impercep- 
tible to  unaided  vision,  and  from  these  to  others  of  every  size  up  to  the 
hnge  leviathan  of  the  deep.  The  aorta  of  the  whale,  says  Paley,  "  is 
tffMr  in  the  bore  than  the  main  pipe  of  the  water- works  at  London 
bnage ;  and  the  water  roaring  in  its  passage  through  that  pipe,  is  inferior 
in  impetus  and  velocity  to  the  blood  rushing  from  the  whale's  heart." 

Every  human  being  may  be  considered  as,  nay  is,  a  living  pump.  His 
body  is  wholly  made  up  of  it,  of  the  tubes  belonging  to  it,  and  the  liquid 
moved  by  it — with  such  additions  as  arc  required  to  communicate  the  ne- 
cessary motion  and  protect  it  from  injury.  Health,  life  itself,  every  thing, 
depends  upon  keeping  it  in  order.  If  one  of  its  forcing  pipes,  (an  artery,) 
be  severea,  we  bleed  to  death ;  are  any  of  its  sucking  tubes  (the  veins) 


•  In  thft  Cith  vol.  of  Machines  fipproved  by  the  French  Academv.  is  tJie  description  of 
a  bellowg  pump,  made  in  imitation  of  tlie  heart,  by  M.  Bedaut,  who  named  the  working 
part  of  it  '*  La  Caur"  the  heart — of  which  it  was  a  rude  resemblance. 
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There  is  rea«on  to  believe  that  the  syringe  wm  employed  l^  the  l!gyp- 
tians  in  the  process  of  embalming.  In  various  tranfilations  of  the  occonnt 
given  by  Hcrodolus  (Euterpe, 87)  it  is  expressly  named:  "They  fill  a 
syringe  with  germe  of  cedar  wood  and  inject  it"*  Dr.  Rees,  in  his  edi- 
bon  of  Chambers'  Dicdonary,  (Art.  Embalinuig,)  uses  the  terms  "  infiiNng 
by  a  eyringc,"  and  "  ayringinff  a  liquid,"  &c.  The  least  expensive  mode 
<rt  embalming  was  "  infusing  by  a  syringe  a  certain  liquid  extiscted  &om 
the  cedar."*  Beloe,  in  his  translation,  does  not  indicate  the  instrnmenl 
used — they  "  inject  an  unguent  made  from  the  cedar."  As  clysters  origi- 
nated in  Egypt,  and  were  used  monthly  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  preserva- 
tive of  health,  (Herod,  ii,  77,)  we  are  most  probably  indebted  to  the  people 
of  that  country  for  the  syringe.  Had  it  been  a  Grecian  or  Roman  mven- 
lion,  the  name  of  its  author  would  have  been  known,  for  from  its  utili^  and 
application  to  various  useful  purposes,  an  accoant  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  its  orinn  was  as  worthy  of  preservation,  as  those  relating 
to  the  pump  or  any  other  machine.  Suetonius  uses  the  term  "  clyster"  to 
denote  the  instrument  by  which  it  was  administered ;  and  Celsas  by  i^ 
refers  to  "a.  tittle  pipe  or  squirt."  (Ainsworth.)  Hippocrates  and  the  elder 
Pliny  frequently  mention  clysters,  but  without  describing  distinctly  the 
instrument  employed  :  the  latter  in  his  30th  book,  cap.  7,  seems  to  refar 
to  the  common  pewter  syringe,  "  ait  inttnimntil  or  pipe  ofti»:"  this  is  u 
least  probable,  for  pewter,  according  to  Whittaker,  was  borrowed  from  the 
Romans.  It  is  wejl  ascertained  that  pewterers  were  among  the  earliaM 
workers  of  metal  in  England.  A  company  of  them  was  incorporated  in 
1474  ;  but  at  what  time  the  syringe  became  a  staple  article  of  their  m^ 
nufacture  is  uncertain. 


Had  the  syringe  not  been  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  its  antiquity 
might  be  inferred  from  a  particularcmployment  of  ilby  the  Hindoos.  The 
arts,  manners  and  customs  of  these  people  have  remained  unchanged  from 
very  remote  times ;  and  such  is  ihcir  predilection  for  the  religious  iiwti- 
tutions  of  their  ancestors,  that  nothing  has,  and  apparently  nothing  con  in- 
duce them  to  admit  of  the  slightest  change  in  the  ceremonies  that  jr 
to  the  worship  of  their  deities  ;  hence  the  same  rites  are  Mill  p 

•Quoled  in  0|ilbr's  Africa.    Lon.  1670,  p.  61.    ^  Historical  I 
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CHAPTER    III. 

FbreiDf  Purapt  with  •olid  pittoni :  The  Syriofe :  Itt  luet,  materials  and  antiquity — Emptojed  bj  tb« 
Hiadoos  in  relif  ions  feativala — Fiyurod  on  an  old  coat  of  arm*— Simple  Garden  Pump— Single  valve  Fore- 
iif-p«Bp— Common  Foreinf-pump— Stomach  pump — Forcing-pump  with  air-vetsel — Machine  of 
GtoaibiM:  Its  deaeription  by  Vitruvius — ^Rennrlu  on  its  origin — Errors  of  the  ancients  respecting  the 
■thnrs  of  several  invention*— Claims  of  Clesibius  to  the  pump  limited — Air  vessel  probably  invented  by 
lite — Compressed  air  a  prominent  feature  in  all  his  inventions — ^Air  vessels — ^In  Heron's  fountain — ^Ap 
pareaily  ref<wred  to  by  Pliny— Air  gun  of  Cteaibius— The  Hookah. 

The  earliest  machine  consisting  of  a  cylinder  and  piston  that  was  ex- 
pressly designed  to  force  liquids  was  prooably  the  syrnnge,  an  instrument 
of  very  high  antiquity :  see  its  figure  in  the  foreground  of  the  next  illustra- 
tion. To  the  closed  end  a  short  conical  pipe  is  attached  whose  dimensions 
are  adapted  to  the  particular  purpose  for  which  the  instrument  is  to  be 
used.  The  piston  is  solid  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  soft  leather,  hemp, 
woollen  listing,  or  any  similar  substance  that  readily  imbibes  moisture,  m 
order  to  prevent  air  or  water  from  passing  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the 
cylinder.  WTien  the  end  of  the  pipe  is  placed  in  a  liquid  and  the  piston 
drawn  back,  the  atmosphere  drives  the  liquid  into  the  cylinder;  whence  it 
is  expelled  through  the  same  orifice  by  pushing  the  piston  down  :  in  the 
fimner  case  the  syringe  acts  as  a  sucking  pump  ;  in  tlie  latter  as  a  forcing 
one.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  surgical  operations,  for  which  they 
■re  made  of  various  dimensions — from  the  size  of  a  quart  bottle  to  that  oi 
a  quill.  They  are  formed  of  silver,  brass,  pewter,  glass,  and  sometimes 
of  wood.  For  some  purposes  the  small  pipe  is  dispensed  with,  the  end 
of  the  cylinder  being  closed  by  a  perforated  plate,  as  in  those  instruments 
with  which  gardeners  syringe  their  plants. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  syringe  was  invented  by  Ctesibius,  being  the 
result  of  his  first  essays  in  devising  or  improving  the  pump ;  but  such 
could  not  have  been  its  origin,  since  it  is  mentioned  by  philosophers  who 
flourished  centuries  before  him.  It  was  known  to  Theophrastus,  Anaxa- 
fprtks,  Democritus,  Leucippus,  Aristotle,  and  their  pupils :  to  the  rushing 
of  water  into  it  when  the  piston  was  drawn  up,  these  philosophers  ap- 
pealed to  illustrate  their  opposite  views  respecting  the  cause  of  the  liquid's 
ascent,  some  contending  that  it  proved  the  existence  of  a  vacuum,  others 
that  it  did  not.  To  this  ancient  application  of  the  syringe,  most  of  the 
early  writers  on  atmospheric  pressure  allude.*  "  It  is  pretty  strange  [ob- 
serves Dcsaguliers]  that  the  ancients,  who  were  no  strangers  to  the  nature 
of  winds,  an4  knew  a  great  deal  of  their  force,  were  yet  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  weight  and  perpendicular  pressure  of  the  air.  This  is  evident,  be- 
cause they  attribute  the  cause  of  water  rising  up  in  pumps,  or  any  liquors 
being  drawn  up  into  syringes  (commonly  called  syphons  on  that  account, 
while  pumps  were  caird  sucking-pumps)  to  nature*s  abhorrence  of  a  va- 
cuum ;  saying,  that  it  fill'd  up  with  water  the  pipes  of  pumps  under  the 
moving  bucket  or  piston,  rather  than  suffer  any  empty  space.  The  syringe 
was  in  use,  and  this  notion  concerning  its  suction  obtained  lon^  before 
Ctesibius,  the  son  of  a  barber  at  Alexandria,  invented  the  pump."^ 

'  See  Rohaiilt's  Philosophy  with  Clarke'i  Notes.  Lon.  1723;  vol.  i.  172.  Switzer's 
Ujrdrofftatics,  Preface  and  ]72.  Chambeis'  Diet  Articles  Syringe,  Embolas,  Vacuam. 
» F.Z.  Phiios.  vol.  ii,  249. 
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a  syringe:  the  latter  receives uid 
ofiHBge,  but  the  former  has  a  leparate 


A  forcing  pump  differs  but  little  fi 
expels  B.  liquid  through  the  same  pi 

pipe  (or  its  discharge,  and  both  the  receiving  and  diHcharging  orifices  are 
covered  with  valves.  By  this  arrangement  it  b  not  necessary  to  remoTe 
a  pump  from  the  liquid  to  transfer  the  contents  of  its  cylinder,  as  is  done 
with  the  syringe,  but  the  operation  of  forcing  up  water  maybe  continuous 
while  the  instrument  is  immoveable.  A  forcing  pump,  therefore,  is  merely 
a  syringe  furnished  with  an  induction  and  oduction  valve — one  throu^ 
which  water  enters  the  cylinJcr,  the  other  by  which  it  escapes  from  IL 
or  the  process  or  reasoning  which  led  to  the  application  of  valves  to  the 
syringe,  history  is  silent ;  but  as  has  been  remarked  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter, thoir  employment  in  bellows  or  air  forcing  machines,  probably  opened 
the  way  to  their  introduction  into  water  forcing  ones,  'rhe  ordtnaiy  bel- 
lows has  but  one  valve,  and  the  simplest  and  most  ancient  forcing  pumpa 
have  no  more.  One  of  these  is  shown  at  No.  116.  It  represents  a  syringe 
having  the  orifice  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder  covered  by  a  valve 
or  clack,  opening  upwards  ;  and 
a  discharging  pipe  connected  to 
the  cylinder  a  little  above  it;  when 
placed  in  water  the  orifice  of  diis 
pipe  is  closed  with  the  finger,  and 
the  piston  being  then  drawn  up, 
the  cylinder  becomes  charged,  and 
when  the  piston  is  pushed  (lovm 
ihe  valve  closes  ana  the  liquid  i> 
forced  through  the  pipe.  In  this 
machine  the  finger  performs  tlw 
part  of  a  valve  by  preventing  ail 
from  entering  the  cylinder  when 
the  piston  is  being  raised.  Such 
pumps  made  of  tin  plate  were  for- 
merly common,  and  were  used  to 
'  idows,  syringe  plants  and 


den  trees,  &c.     'llie  fii 


igure 


del' 


plate  57  of  "L'ExpIoiter  des 

described  (page  1584]  as  a  Dutch 
ks  differents  nuartiet* 

No.  117  is  another  single-valve  forcing  pump  from  the  second  volume 
of  a  Latin  treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy,  by  P.  P.  Stcinnioyer,  Friburgh. 
1767.  It  is  secured  in  a  cistern,  the  surface  of  the  water  in  which  is  al- 
ways kept  above  the  small  openings  made  through  the  upper  jiart ;  so 
that  when  the  piston  is  drawn  up,  as  in  the  figure,  the  liquid  flows  In  and 
fills  it ;  and  on  the  descent  of  the  piston  the  water  is  forced  up  the  as- 
cendii^  pipe,  the  valve  preventing  its  return.  This  is  a  very  simple 
and  efficient  forcing  pump  j  and  having  no  induction  valve  and  the  piston 
being  always  under  water,  it  is  not  very  liable  to  derangement.  It  has, 
however,  its  defects  ;  for  in  elevating  the  piston  the  whole  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  above  it  has  to  bo  overcome,  a  disadvantage  that  in  large  ma- 
chines would  not  bo  componsaled  liy  the  saving  of  a  valve.  As  the  piston 
has  to  pass  the  holes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  its  packing  would 
be  injured  if  their  inner  edges  wore  not  rounded  off.  This  pump  lias  been 
erroneously  attributed  (o  a  modern  Euro]>can  engineer  :  see  the  London 
Register  of  Arts,  v,  154,  and  Journal  of  tlie  Franklin  Institute,  viii,  379, 
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The  ordinary  forcing  pump  has  two  valves,  as  !□  the  annexed  figure, 
which  represents  it  aa  generally  made.  The  cylinder  is  placed  above  ihe 
forface  of  the  water  tote  rused,  and  consequently  is  charged  by  thopres- 
tore  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  machine,  therefore,  is  a  compound  one,  dif- 
fering from  that  last  described,  which 
is  purely  a  forcing  pump,  the  water  en- 
tering Its  cylinder  by  gravity  alone. 
The  action  of  the  maehine  now  under 
consideration  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
syringe :  when  the  piston  is  raised  the 
air  in  the  pipe  belowthe  cylinder  rushes 
through  the  valve  and  is  expelled  on 
the  deKcnt  of  the  piston  through  the  - 
other  valve  in  the  ascending  or  di»- 
charging  pipe  ;  and  on  a  repetition  of 
the  strokes  of  the  piston,  water  rises  in 
the  suction  pipe,  enters  the  cylinder, 
and  ia  expelled  in  the  like  manner. 
Pumpsofiis  kind  are  sometimes  placed 
in  the  yards  of  dwelling  houaea,  the 
suction  pipe  extending  into  a  well,  and 
the  ascending  one  to  a  cistern  in  the 
U[fper  parta  of  the  building.  In  these 
cases  a  cock  ia  generally  inserted  a  lit- 
tle above  the  valve  in  the  ascending 
No.  us.  CoDWHi  TandMt  Pimp.  P^P°  ^  supply  water  if  required  in  the 

vicinity  of  the  pump. 
The  beautiful  instrument  used  of  late  years  to  transfer  liquids  into  and 
from  the  human  stomach  is  a  modification  of  the  above  machine.  It  cannot 
with  propriety  be  named  a  syringe,  for  as  it  ia  furnished  with  valves,  it  Is, 
in  every  respect,  a  pump.  Havmg  been  employed  with  much  success  in 
withdrawing  poison  from  the  stomach,  it  is  now  justly  classed  among  the 
easendal  apparatus  of  the  surgeon.  Its  origin  and  history  are  detailed  in 
a  pamphict  published  by  its  inventor,  Mr.  John  Read,  of  England,  who 
devised  it  in  1819,  and  in  the  following  year  obtained  a  patent  tor  it  under 
the  name  of  a  "Stomach  and  Enema  Pump."  After  visiting  London 
twice  in  vain  for  the  purpose  of  procunng  suitable  tubes,  he  tried  to  get 
•ome  made  in  the  country,  but  failed.  On  a  third  visit  to  the  metropolis 
be  obtained  an  indifferent  one  which  he  thought  might  answer,  and  after 
■dieting  it  to  a  pump,  "  I  then  [he  observes]  presented  it  to  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  who  asked  me  for  what  purpose  it  was  intended  ;  I  told  him  it 
was  intended  for  the  removal  of  fluid  poisons  from  the  humaJi  stomach ; 
after  a  few  minutes  inspecdon  of  the  instrument.  Sir  A.  made  the  follow- 
ing reply  t — '  about  three  w^ecks  ago  I  was  called  to  attend  a  young  lady 
■hout  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  who  had  taken  opium ;  I  gave  her  sul- 
phate of  capper,  sulphate  of  zinc  and  other  things :  I  sat  by  her  until 
eight  in  the  evening,  when  she  died  !  If  1  had  been  in  possession  of  this 
.  iDitrumcnt  at  the  time,  I  could  have  relieved  her  in  Hvc  minutes,  and  have 
nved  her  life.'  After  many  questions  how  I  came  to  think  of  such  a 
thing,  which  I  satis factorilv  explained,  he  said  '  what  can  1  do  for  you  1' 
my  answer  was — the  publicity  of  your  opinion  is  all  I  wish  :  he  replied, 
'Oiat  you  shall  soon  have  ;'  and  he  ordered  me  to  meet  him  the  next  day 
U  Guv's  Hospital  at  one  o'clock,  when  he  proposed  to  li^  an  experiment 
on  a  dog  ;  but  as  no  dog  could  be  procured,  (that  day,]  Sir  Asdey  pro- 
pcM»d  Friday  at  the  aome  hour ;  when  I  attended  as  before,  and  a  d(^ 
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was  Uien  ready  for  die  experiment  in  the  operating  theatre,  which  vnt 
crowded  lo  excess.  The  dog  was  brou^t  to  Sir  A.  who  gave  him  !cvr 
drachms  of  opium  dissolved  in  water.  The  dog's  pulse  was  first  at  ISO; 
in  seven  minutes  it  fell  to  110,  and  fi-om  that  to  90.  The  poison  was  anf 
fered  to  remain  in  the  dog's  stomach  33  minutes,  till  he  appeared  to  be 
dead,  and  I  was  doubtful  it  would  be  the  case  before  Sir  A.  would  let  me 
use  the  pump.  I  must  confess  I  -was  very  impatient  to  be  at  ■work  on  die 
dog  with  my  inatrumcnl  in  hand  ready  for  action.  Sir  A.  kept  his  finger 
on  the  dag's  pulse,  then  at  90,  and  said  very  deliberalelv,  '  1  Uiink  it  will 
do  now,  as  it  is  33  minutes  since  I  gave  him  the  dose.'  A  basin  of  warm 
water  being  then  brought,  Sir  A.  passed  the  tube  I  had  provided  into  the 
dog's  stomach :  I  immediately  pumped  the  whole  contents  of  the  b«an 
[the  warm  water]  inU>  the  stomach,  and  as  quickly  repnmped  the  whok 
from  tlie  stomach,  containing  the  laudanum,  back  again  into  the  basin.  ^ 
A.  observed,  while  I  was  emptying  the  dog's  stomach,  the  laudanum  awim- 
ming  on  the  surface,  and  said  '  It  tcSl  do ;'  a  second  baain  of  water  waa 
then  injected  and  withdrawn  by  the  pump  as  before  :  I  asked  for  a  third, 
but  Sir  Astley  said  it  was  unnecessary,  as  the  laudannm  had  all  been  re- 
turned in  the  first  basin."  In  half  an  hour  the  animal  was  completely  re- 
rived  and  running  about  the  theatre. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  state,  that  the  quickest  and  easiest  mode  of  employ- 
ing a  stomach  pump  ^according  to  the  inventor)  is  to  use  it  only  as  a.Jhn- 
tHg  pump — that  is  to  mject  ^vorm  water  or  other  d'lqt""''  into  the  •touwcb 
until  that  organ  becoming  surcharged,  the  fluid  regurgitates  by  the  mouth ; 
ut  other  words  to  fill  the  stomach  to  overflowing — the  liquid  passing  down 
the  tube  and  rising  through  the  cesophagusby  the  side  of  it;  the  op^a- 
tion  being  continued  till  the  fluid  returns  unchanged.  In  the  absence  of 
a  pump,  a  tunnel  or  other  vessel  attached  to  a  fiexible  tube  might  answer. 


There  are 
ferent  modes  of  conEtrucling 
ject  or  withdraw  liquids  throi 
ratus.  No.  119  representa  o 
Franklin  Inslituto,  (vol.  xiii 
screwed  to  a  cylindrical  vaJ' 


stomach  pumps,  arising  from  the  dlf- 
id  arranging  the  valves,  so  as  eillier  to  in- 
h  the  same  tube  without  shifting  the  appa- 
that  is  described  in  the  Journal  of  the 
!23.)  It  consists  of  an  ordinary  syringe 
box  which  contains  two  egg-shaped  cavi- 
ties. In  cacli  cavity  is  a  small  and  loose  spherical  valve  that  Rts  either  of 
the  orifices.  Two  fiexjlilc  tubes  arc  attached  to  each  cavity  as  represented. 


Supt. 


e  the  ui 


r  tul>e  inserted  into  a,  person's  stomach  and  t)ic  lower 


n  water;  if  the  syringe  were  tlien  worked,  t 
liquid  would  be  forced  into  the  stomach  and  the  poison  diluted  :  then  by 
turning  the  inatrtimont  in  the  hand  so  as  to  bring  the  upper  tube  dowiv 
(without  withdrawing  the  one  in  the  stomach,)  the  valves  would  drop  up(« 
the  other  orifices  in  each  cavity,  and  the  syringe  would  raise  the  CouteaU 
of  the  stomach  into  the  basin,  as  represented  in  the  figure. 
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We  have  do  idea  tLat  the  inventor  of  the  atomach  pump  was  indebted 
D  Hudibrtu  for  the  hrnt,  yet  that  old  warrior  Eeems  not  only  t 


k  proper  si 


0  have  been 
bject  for  its  occasional  application,  but  he  appears  to  have  had 
•omc  noDons  that  might  eventually  have  led  to  it.  Those  readen  who 
■re  &niiliar  with  Butler's  account  of  him  will  remember  that  when  hr^  'ftM 
iamlted  by  Talgol  the  butcher,  the  knight,  as  he  justly  might, 

"pew  high  in  wrodi. 

And  lifting  baud*  unl  ejea  op  b«lli. 
Three  limss  ha  amola  do  itamach  ■lent 
TioiD  whence  M  loal  IbcM  words  broke  out : 

Not  til  that  fiuce  diac  tnakei  thee  proQil, 

Becanaa  b;  bnlloeka  ne'er  irithMood, 

Shall  wB.1t,,  OT  help  tbee  lo  eTada 

The  hand  orjiutice,  or  thia  blade. 

Nor  ihil]  ihoae  worda  off  euom  base, 

Wbiefa  thou  hut  (hiin  their  native  plaM 

Tkf  afamaeH,  fmmp'd  to  Sing  on  vie 

Go  noraveoged :     •  •  •  ■ 

Thou  down  the  lame  Ihroal  shall  devour  'em. 

Like  tainted  tteef,  and  pajr  dear  for  'em." — Catta  u,  Porf  L 

It  was  a  common  practice  with  the  ancient  Roman  epicures  to  empty  die 
ttomach  by  an  emetic  before  dinner.  Had  the  applicadon  of  the  pomp 
tm  such  a  purpose  been  then  known,  it  would  of  course  have  been  pre- 
farred  as  the  more  agreeable  and  certain  device  of  the  two.  But  if  the 
tncients  had  no  apparatus  for  withdrawing  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
ibey  were  not  destitute  of  means  for  conveying  nauseous  or  corroding 


such  medicines  were 
the  mouth  for  that 


Bqnids  into  it.     Pliny,  in  his  Nat.  HisL  xxx,  6.  e 

■wallowed  "  through  a  pipe  or  tunnel"  inserted 

pivpose. 

The  pump  figured  at  No.  118  ejects  water  as  a  syrincB  and  only  when  th« 

~ '  '  is  forcedaowD ;  but  by  the  addition  of  what  la  called  an  air-vetiel,  the 
stream  from  the  discharg- 
ing pipe  may  be  made  con- 
tinuous; this  vessel  ia  cloa- 
ed  at  its  upper  nart,  and 
open  at  bottom,  where  it  ii 
connected  by  acrews  to  the 
forcin?  pipe  directly  over 
the  valve,  as  represented  in 
the  annexed  illustration.  A 
diocharg^ng  pipe  may  them 
be  connected  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  Teasel,  or  it  may 
be,  aa   it  oflen  is,  inserted 

k"* — ^s— tf  through  the  top,  in  which 

^  case  Its  lower  end  should 

S  extend  nearly  to  the  bottom. 

[^  __  Whenby  the  descent  of  the 

piston  vrater  ia  forced  out 
of  the  cylinder,  pan  of  it 
nten  the  pipe,  and  part  mahes  past  it  and  eompratet  the  air  conRned  in 
dM  upper  part  of  the  vesael  ;  and  when  the  piston  is  rwsed  to  draw  k 
flesh  portion  into  tbe  cylinder,  this  air  expands  and  drives  out  the  \vater 
ftat  compressed  it  and  thus  renders  the  stream  conatant.  It  will  be  pep- 
Mived  that  the  quanUty  of  water  raised  is  not  increased  by  this  arrange- 
34 
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ment;  its  flow  from  the  discharging  orifice  being  merely  rendered  miifonny 
or  nearly  so. 

In  the  ordinary  use  of  forcing  pumps  a  constant  instead  of  an  inter- 
rupted flow  of  water  from  the  discharging  orifice,  may  be  a  matter  of 
no  importance  ;  but  when  those  of  large  dimensions  are  required  to  raise 
it  to  great  elevations,  air  vessels  are  not  only  valuable  but  indispensable 
adjuncts ;  for  the  elastic  fluid  within  them  forms  a  medium  for  gradually 
overcoming  the  inertia  of  the  ascending  liquid  columns,  and  thereby  pre- 
vents those  jars  and  shocks  which  are  incident  to  aH  non-elastic  substances 
in  rapid  motion,  when  brought  suddenly  to  a  state  of  rest.  A  column  of 
water  moving  with  great  velocity  through  a  pump,  produces,  when  in- 
stantly stopt,  a  concussion  like  that  of  a  solid  rod  of  the  same  length,  when 
its  end  is  ariven  against  an  unyielding  object ;  but  with  an  air-vessel,  the 
eflect  is  like  that  of  the  same  rod  when  brought  in  contact  with  a  bale  of 
cotton  or  caoutchouc.  Less  force  is  required  also  to  work  pumps  that 
have  air-vessels,  because  in  them  the  colunm  of  water  in  the  discharging 
pipe  is  continued  in  motion  during  the  ascent  of  the  piston,  hence  it  has 
not  to  be  moved  from  a  state  of  rest  on  the  piston's  return.  When  two 
or  more  cylinders  are  connected  to  one  dischar^g  pipe,  one  air-vessel 
only  is  required,  as  in  fire-engines,  water-works,  &c. 

It  is  this  kind  of  forcing  pump  that  is  generally  adopted  in  water-works 
for  the  supply  of  towns  and  cities ;  the  piston  rods  being  moved  by 
cranks  or  levers  attached  to  water  wheels :  sometimes  they  are  driven  by 
windmills,  steam-engines,  and  by  animals.  The  cylinders  are  commonly 
used  perpendicularly  as  in  the  figure,  but  they  are  sometimes  worked  m 
an  inclined  and  also  in  a  horizontal  position. 

The  celebrated  pump  of  Ctesibius  was  constructed  like  that  represented 
in  the  last  figpire,  except  that  it  had  two  cylinders.  It  seems  to  have  been 
almost  identical  in  its  construction  with  our  fire-engines.  "  It  remains  now 
[says  Vitruvius]  to  describe  the  machine  of  Ctesibius  which  raises  water 
very  high.  This  is  made  of  brass ;  at  the  bottom  a  pair  of  buckets  [cylin- 
ders] are  placed  at  a  little  distance,  having  pipes  like  the  shape  of  a  fork 
annexed,  meeting  in  a  basin  in  the  middle.  At  the  upper  holes  of  the 
pipes  within  the  basin,  are  made  valves,  hinged  with  very  exact  joints ; 
which,  stopping  the  holes,  prevent  the  efflux  of  the-  w^ater  that  will  be 
pressed  into  the  basin  by  the  air.  Upon  the  basin  a  cover  like  an  inverted 
funnel  is  fitted,  which  is  adjoined  and  fastened  to  the  basin  by  a  collar, 
riveted  through,  that  the  pressure  of  the  water  may  not  force  it  off :  and 
on  the  top  of  it,  a  pipe  called  the  tuba^  is  affixed  perpendicularly.  The 
buckets  [cylinders]  have  valves  placed  below  the  lower  mouths  of  the 
pipes,  and  fixed  over  holes  that  are  in  their  bottoms  :  then  pistons  turned 
very  smooth  and  anointed  with  oil,  being  inclosed  in  the  buckets  [cylin- 
ders] are  worked  with  bars  and  levers  from  above ;  the  repeated  motion 
of  these,  up  and  down,  pressing  the  air  that  is  therein  contained  with  tEe 
water,  the  holes  being  shut  by  the  valves,  forces  and  extrudes  the  water 
through  the  mouths  of  the  pipes  into  the  basin ;  from  whence  rising  to  the 
cover,  the  air  presses  it  upwards  through  the  pipe ;  and  thus  from  the  low 
situation  of  the  reservoir,  raises  it  to  supply  the  public  fountains.*'  Book 
X,  cap.  12.     Newton's  Trans. 

The  machine  as  thus  described  is  a  proof  of  the  progress  which  the  an- 
cients had  made  in  hydraulics  :  the  whole  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
most  durable  materials,  and  of  the  best  workmanship.  Although  the  figures 
of  this  and  other  machines  which  Vitruvius  inserted  in  his  work  are  lost, 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  realizing  its  construction  from  the  text.    Transla- 
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3  and  comtnentators  have  generally  agreed   In  their  views  of  i*   as  re- 
I  presented  helow,  viz  :    two  ordinary  fortdng  pumps  connected  Xn   *n  tit- 
1  uid  one  discharging  pipe. 


The  cylind'irs  are  secured  in  a  frame  of  timber,  and  the  piston  rods  ia» 
Utacbed  by  Joints  to  levers,  one  end  of  which  are  depressed  by  cams  on 
ihe  axis  of  the  wheel,  as  shown  above  and  also  at  No.  89.  Borbaro  has 
Rgured  a  crank  at  the  axis  which  gives  a  reciprocating  motion  to  a  hori- 
lonta)  shaft  placed  over  the  pumps,  and  projecting'  pieces  from  which  impart 
motion  to  the  piston  rods.  Vitruvius  informs  us  that  when  machines  were 
employed  to  raise  ^vater  from  rivers,  they  were  worked  by  undershot 
wheels  impelled  by  the  stream,  and  hence  the  pumps  of  Ctcsibiua  were 
believed  to  have  been  moved  by  the  same  means. 

But  for  Vitruvius  we  should  not  have  known  thut  forcing  pumps  con- 
stituted part  of  the  water  works  of  anticiuily ;  and  bud  he  not  remarked 
that  lliey  were  employed  to  supply  "  public  fountains,"  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  water  never  rose  higher  in  the  dwellings  of  ancient  cities 
than  that  which  was  drawn  directly  from  the  aijueducts. 

It  would  he.  almost  unpardonable  to  pass  over  this  celebrated  machine 
without  further  remark,  since  it  is,  in  several  respects,  one  of  the  moat 
interesting  of  all  antiquity.  An  account  of  its  origin  and  early  history 
would  form  a  commentary  on  moit  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  ll,#  ancients, 
and  would,  we  believe,  furnish  evidence  of  their  progress  in  some  of  them 
thu  f>>w  are  wilUng  to  believe.  Although  it  was  attributed  to  Ctesibius, 
there  is  some  uncertainty 'respecting  the  extent  of  his  claims.  It  may  ap- 
pear invidious  to  otteropt  to  rob  this  Illustrious  man  of  inventions  ascribed 
lo  hicg,  but  our  object  u  to  ascertain,  not  to  depreciate  then 
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their  number.  It  has  frequently  been  remarked  that  Kttle  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  ancient  writers  as  regards  the  authors  of  the  useful  nw 
chines.  Generally  those  who  introduced  them  fix>m  abroad,  who  im* 
proved  them,  increased  their  effects,  or  extended  their  application,  were 
reputed  their  inventors.  This  has  been  the  case  more  or  less  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  world,  and  is  so  at  the  present  day.  The  Ghreeks  found  au- 
thors among  themselves  for  almost  every  machme,  although  most  of  them 
were  certainly  derived  from  Egypt.  Thus,  the  Mils  and  masts  of  ships, 
the  wedge,  auger,  axe  and  level,  were  known  before  Daedalus.  Tne 
saw,  drill,  compasses,  glue  and  dovetailing,  before  Talus.  Cast  iron  was 
employed,  and  moulding  practiced,  and  the  lathe  invented,  long  before 
Theodorus  of  Samos  lived;  and  the  screw  and  the craoe  before  Archytas. 
The  last  individual  was  celebrated  for  yarious  inventions,  and  among 
others,  Aristotle  mentions  the  child's  rattle,  from  which  it  may  be  infer- 
red that  he  was  an  amiable  man  and  fond  of  chiMien  but  Egypttsn 
children  were  amused  with  vaiious  species  of  toys,  centuries  before  he 
flourished ;  and  they  then  had  dolls  whose  limM  were  moved  by  the 
pulling  of  strings  or  wires,  as  ours  have  at  this  dvp  Wilkinson's  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of -the  Ancient  Eygptians.    VoL  n,  426-7. 

As  regards  machines  for  raising  water,  we  have  already  seen,  that 
some  have  been  ascribed  to  others  than  their  authors.  Even  the  siphon 
has  been  attributed  to  Ctesibius,  (Adams's  Lectures,  voL  iii,  372,)  because 
it  was  found  in  the  construction  of  his  clepsydra,  and  no  earlier  appHcation 
of  it  was  then  known ;  but  it  is  now  ascertained  to  have  been  in  common  use 
amon^  his  countrymen  in  the  remote  age  of  Rameses— in  the  Augustan 
era  of  Egypt,  when  the  arts,  we  are  informed,  "  attained  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, which  no  after  age  succeeded  in  imitating."  Had  the  "  Conmienta- 
ries  of  Ctesibius"  to  which  Vitruvius  referred  his  readers  for  further  infor- 
mation, been  preserved,  we  should  have  had  no  occasion  to  attempt  a  defi- 
nition of  his  claims  to  the  forcing  pump ;  unfortunately,  kowever,  these 
and  Archimedes'  Treatise  on  Pneumatic  and  Hydrostatic  Engines  have 
perished,  and  have  left  us  in  comparative  ignorance  of  the  history  of  such 
machines  among  the  ancients. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  syringe  was  in  common  use  ages  befoie 
Ctesibius,  and  that  it  was  employed  by  philosophers  to  illustrate  their  hy- 
pothesis of  water  rushing  into  a  vacuum.  Now  a  forcing  pump  is  merely 
a  syringe  \^nth  an  additional  orifice  for  the  liquid's  discharge,  and  having 
both  its  receiving  and  discharging  orifices  covered  by  valves  or  clacks.  Cte- 
sibius therefore  did  not  invent  the  piston  and  cylinder,  nor  was  he  the  first 
to  discover  the  application  of  these  to  force  water,  for  they  were  in  pre- 
vious use  and  for  that  purpose.  Was  he  the  inventor  of  valves  1  No,  for 
they  were  usedin  the  Egyptian  bellows  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  years 
before  he  lived,  and  appear  always  to  have  been  an  essential  part  of  those 
instruments.  They  were  employed  in  clepsydra ;  and  were  most  likely 
used  in  the  hydraulic  organ  of  Archimedes,  which  Tertullian  has  des- 
cribed. Is  the  arrangement  of  the  valves,  by  which  water  is  admitted 
through  one  and  expelled  by  the  other,  to  be  ascribed  to  himi  We  believe 
not,  for  the  same  arrangement  was  previously  adopted  in  the  bellows,  so 
far  as  regards  the  appHcation  of  one  of  them,  and  the  principle  of  both : 
and  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Chinese  bellows  was  then  in  use,  as  we 
suppose  it  was,  and  possibly  known  in  Egypt,  (for  that  some  intercourse 
did  take  place  in  ancient  times  betwen  Esrvpt  and  China,  even  if  one  peo- 
ple be  not  a  colony  of  the  other,  is  proveil  by  Chinese  bottles  and  inscrip 
tions  found  in  the  tombs  at  Thebes,)  then  the  merit  of  Ctesibius  would 
seem  to  be  confined  principally  to  the  construction  of  metaUic  bellows  as 
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^  voter  forcers,"  or,  to  the  applicatum  rfvalvei  to  the  ordinary  syringe^  by 
wbicH  it  was  converted  into  a  forcing  pump^  either  for  air  or  water.  But 
it  is  not  certain  that  the  last  was  not  done  before,  for  neither  Vitruvius  nor 
Pliny  asserts  that  "  water  forcers"  were  not  in  previous  use.  The  former 
iiYS  he  applied  the  principle  of  "  compressed  air"  to  them,  in  common 
with  "  hydraulic  organs,"  '*  automatons,"  "  lever  and  turning  machines," 
and  "  water  dials,"  (Book  ix,  cap.  9 ;)  hence  it  may  as  well  be  concluded 
from  this  passage,  that  he  invented  these  as  the  pump.  It  is,  indeed,  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  Egyptians,  of  whose  sagacity  and  ingenuity, 
onrivaUed  monuments  have  come  down,  did  not  detect  the  application  both 
of  the  bellows  and  svringe  to  raise  water  long  before  Ctesibius  lived ; 
hance  we  are  inclined  to  place  the  forcing  pump  in  its  simplest  form,  witlr 
the  syringe  and  atmospheric  pump,  among  the  works — 

"  Ofqames  onee  filmed,  now  dabious  or  forgot 
And  boried  'midst  tbe  wreck  of  thiiigs  tbmt  were.'* 

That  the  forcing  pump  was  greatly  improved  by  Ctesibius,  there  cao 
be  no  question ;  but  that  which  gave  celebrity  to  his  machine  was  proba- 
bly the  air-vessel,  an  addition,  wmch  though  not  very  clearly  described  by 
Vitruvius,  appears  to  have  originated  with  him.  By  it  the  pump  instead 
of  acting  as  before  like  a  squirt  or  syringe  produced  a  continuous  stream 
•i  in  s,Jet  ^eoMf  a  result  well  adapted  to  excite  admiration,  and  to  give 
edat  to  his  name.  The  whole  account  of  his  machine  shows  its  connec- 
don  with  and  dependence  upon  air;  whereas  had  it  been  simply  a  forcing 
pomp  it  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it :  it  would  have  raised  watei 
independently  of  it ;  and  without  an  air-vessel  Vitruvius  never  could  have 
iMerted  that  it  forced  water  up  the  dischar^ng  tube  by  means  of "  air 
pressing  it  upwards."  Compressed  air  acted  a  prominent  part  in  all  his 
machines.  In  his  wind  guns,  water  clocks,  and  numerous  automata;  some 
of  the  latter  in  the  shape  of  birds,  &c.  appeared  to  sing,  othets  **  sounded 
tmmpets,"  and  these  results  are  said  to  nave  been  produced  with  ''  fluids 
eomprcssed  by  the  force  of  air."  We  may  add  that  he  compressed  air  in 
his  hydraulic  organs  and  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  pump, 
viz :  by  water,  and  by  either  air  or  water  forcing  pumps.  The  commence- 
>f  his  discoveries  was  the 


of  his  discoveries  was  the  experiment  on  air  with  the  weight  and 
ipeculum  in  his  father's  shop,  (see  page  122)  in  which  the  descending 
weight  "  compressed  the  inclosed  air"  and  forced  it  through  the  several 

S^rtures  into  the  open  air,  and  thereby  produced  distinct  sounds.  "  When 
refore  Ctesibius  observed  that  sounds  were  produced  from  the  com- 
pression and  concussion  of  air,  he  first  made  use  of  that  principle  in  con*- 
trivirg  hydraulic  organs,  also  water  forcers,  automatons,"  &c.  What 
principle  was  this  which  Vitruvius  says  he  applied  to  water  forcers  in 
common  with  organs,  &c.  1  That  of  compressed  air,  as  we  understand 
k;  and  the  employment  of  which  is  so  evident,  in  the  description  of 
Mm  machine  already  given. 

Does  any  one  doubt  that  the  air-vessel  was  known  to,  and  used  by 
Ctesibius  'f  Let  him  recollect  that  Heron,  his  disciple  and  intimate  friend, 
YoM  also  described  it;  for  the  celebrated  fountain  of  this  philosopher, 
which  still  bears  his  name,  and  remains  just  as  he  left  it,  is  simply  an 
air-chamber,  in  which  the  fluid  is  compressed  by  a  colirnn  of  water  in- 
Kead  of  a  pump ;  and  one  of  his  machines  for  raising  water  by  steam,  was 
another,  in  which  the  elasticity  of  that  fluid  was  used  in  a  similar  manner. 
Besides  these,  there  are  others  represented  in  the  Sjriritalia;  indeed,  a 
great  portion  of  the  figures  in  that  work  are  modifications  of  air  cham- 
ben.     At  pages  42  and    118,  of  Commandine's  Translation,  are  shown 
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spherical  vessels  containing  water,  into  which  perpendicular  discharging 
tubes  descend  :  to  expel  the  liquid,  syringes  or  minute  pumps  are  adapted 
to  the  vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  injecting  air  or  water,  and  by  that  means 
to  produce  ^W^  d*eau.  The  common  syringe  is  also  figured  at  large  and  in 
section,  p.  120.*  Pliny  also  seems  to  refer  to  air-vessels  in  his  xix  book,  cap. 
4,  where  he  speaks  of  water  forced  up  "  by  pumps  and  such  like,  going 
with  the  strength  of  wind  enclosed^     Holland's  Trans. 

As  the  ancients  have  not  particularized  the  claims  of  Ctesibius  to  the 
pump,  it  is  impossible  to  deBne  them  with  precision  at  this  distance  of  time. 
Ferhaps  the  instrument  had  been  laid  aside,  or  the  knowledge  of  it  almost 
lost  when  he  revived  and  improved  it,  as  some  of  his  own  inventions  have 
been  in  modern  times — his  gun,  for  example,  of  which  Philo  of  Byzan- 
tium has  given  a  description,  and  which  "  was  constructed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  carry  stones  with  g^at  rapidity  to  the  greatest  distance."^  Its 
invention  has  been  claimed  by  the  Germans,  the  French,  Dutch,  and  from 
the  folio \^4ng  remark  of  Blainville,  by  the  Swiss  also:  speaking  of  Basil, 
he  observes,  "  They  make  a  g^at  noise  here  about  a  hellish  invention  of 
a  gunsmith,  who  invented  wind  guns  and  pistols.  This  invention  may  be 
truly  called  diabolical,  and  the  use  of  it  ought  to  be  forbid  on  pain  of 
death.***  Now  if  the  modem  inventor  of  the  air  gun,  an  instrument  which, 
two  centuries  ago,  was  spoken  of  as  "  a  late  invention,*'^  cannot  with  cer- 
tainty be  ascertained,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  specific  claims  of 
Ctesibius  to  the  pump  can  be  pointed  out  after  a  lapse  of  2000  years.  If  he 
was  the  first  to  combine  two  or  more  cylinders  to  one  discharging  pipe^ 
to  form  them  of  metal,  as  well  as  the  ii^ves  and  pistons — and  the  nnt  to 
invent  and  apply  air-vessels,  his  claims  are  g^reat  indeed,  and  for  aug^ 
that  is  known  to  the  contrary  he  is  entitled  to  them  alL  His  merits  as 
respects  the  latter  vn)\  be  apparent,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  thw 
application  to  pumps  has  not  been  known  in  Europe  for  two  centuries; 
and  that  tlieir  introduction  was  in  all  probability  derived  from  him,  for  it 
was  not  till  a  hundred  years  after  Vitruvius*s  description  of  his  machine 
had  been  translated,  printed  and  circulated,  that  we  first  hear  of  air-vessels 
in  miHlern  times. 

We  may  here  remark  that  at  whatever  period  tobacco  was  first  smoked 
in  the  Hookah^  (and  according  to  some  authors,  this  weed  was  used  in 
Asia  Ik? fore  the  discovert'  of  America,^  the  air- vessel  was  known;  for  that 
instrument  is  a  pH?rfect  one,  as  any  person  may  p.o\t»  by  the  foNowing 
exjH^rinient :  let  a  smoker,  instead  of  sucking  at  the  end  of  the  tube  which 
ho  inserts  in  his  mouth,  ^47tr  through  it,  and  the  liquid  contents  of  the 
hvH^kah  will  l>e  forced  out  through  the  perpendicular  tube  on  which  the 
weetl  is  placed  as  in  a  miniature  fire-enfi^ine,  carrying  up  with  it  the  pellet 
o(  lolxicoo.  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  those  li^rht-balls  w^hich  are  some- 
times p'aot\l  y^nycts  tTeaMy  or  the  K-^v's  pea  pla\-ing  on  a  pipe  stem.  An 
ojx^ration.  in  tiie  opinion  of  some  physicians,  more  henefidal  to  the  per- 
former than  the  orviinar>*  one,  and  disposing  of  the  scented  material  m  a 
manner  morv  suited  to  i«  value. 
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Of  the  various  modifications  which  the  forcing  pump  has  undergooe 
in  recent  times  -wo  can  notice  but  a  few,  and  of  Aese  the  greater  pan 
were  moat  likely  known  to  ancient  engineers.  The  most  prominent  one 
U  that  by  which  the  machine  is  made  double  acting-.  Now  the  device  by 
which  this  is  effected  has  not  only  frequently  occurred  to  quite  a  numbw 
of  ingenious  men  in  their  endeavours  to  improve  the  pump  who  were  ig- 
BOWnt  of  its  having  been  accomplished ;  but  it  is  an  exact  copy  of  odo 
diu  has  been  apphed  to  the  wind  pump  of  China  from  time  immemorial, 
(■ee  No.  112;)  it  probably  therefore  did  not  escape  such  men  as  CtcsibiuR, 
■ad  Heron,  and  others  who  appear  to  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  and 
ngmaty  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  improve  this  machine,  and  who  wera 
mthusiaarically  attached  to  tuch  researches.  The  remarks  on  modem 
improvements  of  the  atmospheric  pump,  pages  295-6,  are  equally  applica- 
Ue  to  those  of  the  forcing  one;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  notwith- 
ffandtng  the  present  improved  state  of  mechanical  science,  the  ancient 
fimns  oTboth  now  prevail — for  the  forcing  pump  tut  mode  by  CtesibiuB  in 
Egypt,  and  as  described  by  Vitruvius  as  used  by  the  Romans,  ia  still  more 
ecmimon  than  any  other. 

The  double  acting  pump  represented  in  the  figure,  was  devised  by  M. 
Lft  Hire  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  His  description  of  it  waa 
published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  in  1716;  and  frvm  one 
of  his  expressions  we  perceive  (what  was  in- 
deed very  natural)  that  if  he  was  not  indebted 
for  the  improvement  to  the  contemplation  of 
bellows,  these  instruments  were  at  least  close- 
ly associated  with  it  in  his  mind.  Thn  pump 
I  propose  [he  observes]  furnishes  wator  con- 
tinually, "just  OS  the  double  bellows  makes 
a  contmusJ  wind."  The  piston  rod  passes 
through  a  stuffing  box  or  collar  of  leathers  on 
the  top  of  the  cylinder.  The  latter  has  four 
openings  covered  by  valves  or  clacks;  two 
for  the  admission  of  water  and  the  same  num- 
ber for  its  discharge.  A  B  is  the  suction  pipe, 
and  C  D  the  ascending  or  discharging  one. 
Suppose  the  lower  end  of  the  suction  pipe  in 
water ;  then  if  the  piston  be  thrust  down, 
the  valve  near  B  will  close,  and  the  air  in  the 
lowei  part  of  the  cylinder  will  be  forced 
through  the  valve  at  D  and  up  the  pipe  D  C, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air  above  the  ]^<ton,  the  valve  at  C  will  b« 
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closed,  and  water  will  aacend  through  B  A  and  enter  the  cylinder  at  A; 
then  if  the  piston  be  raised  it  will  force  all  the  water  above  it  through  the 
valve  at  C,  the  octty  passage  for  it,  while  at  the  same  time  a  fresh  portion 
will  enter  the  cylinder  through  the  valve  at  B,  Thus  at  every  stroke  of 
the  piston,  whether  up  or  down,  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  are  forced 
out  at  one  end,  and  it  is  replenished  at  the  same  time  inrough  the  other; 
this  pump  therefore  diHcharges  douUo  the  quantity  of  water  that  on  ordi- 
nary one  of  the  same  dimensions  does.  The  pi«ion  rod  may  be  inserted 
through  either  end  of  the  cylinder,  as  circumstances  may  re^juire.  TbeM 
pumps  are  frequently  used  m  a  horizontal  position. 

Another  vanation  of  the  forcing  pump  consists  in  making  the  piston  of 
the  sanie  length  as  the  i^linder  but  rather  less  in  diameter,  so  that  it  msj 
be  moved  freely  in  the  former  without  touching  the  sides.  These  pistons 
•re  made  wholly  of  metal  and  turned  sniooUn  and  cylindrical,  so  as  to 
""  '  >i  or  cupped  leathers.  The  quantity  of  waW 
I  therefore  no  reference  to  the  capadty  of  tin 
cylinder,  however  large  that  part  of  one  of  theae  pumps  may  be,  for  ihs 
liquid  displaced  by  the  piston  can  only  be  equal  to  that  part  of  the  latter 
that  enters  the  cylinder.  Switzer  has  given  a  figure  and  description  of  u 
old  engine  composed  of  three  of  these  pumps  "  that  hss  been  some  yetis 
erected  in  the  county  of  Surrey."  Newton  has  figured  the  piston  bellowi 
described  by  Vttruvius  as  furnishing  wind  to  hydraulic  organs  in  ci  siniilsr 
way.  In  Commandine'g  translation  of  Heron's  Spiricalia,  page  169,  thi 
same  kind  of  plunger  is  figured  in  e.  pump  belonging  to  a  water  organ; 
and  at  p.  71,  a  ^e-engine,  with  two  working  cylinders,  has  pistons  of  thi 
nine  kind.  Thesepistons  were  formerly  named  plungers,  and  the  pumps 
plunger-pumps.  Their  construction  and  action  will  be  understood  Dy  ths 
figure,  which  represents  one  of  anumber  (hat  were  ei» 
.ployed  in  the  water- works,  York  Buildings,  London,m 
the  last  century.  The  piston  was  of  brass,  cast  hollcv 
and  filled  with  lead,  tlie  outside  being  "  turned  tms 
and  smooth."  A  short  rod  attached  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  pialon  was  connected  by  a  chain  to  the  arched 
end  of  a  vibrating  beam,  that  was  moved  by  one  o( 
Ncwcomen's  engines.  The  piston  was  therefore  mere- 
ly raised  by  the  engine,  while  its  own  weight  carried 
it  down :  to  render  it  sufficiently  heavy  for  this  pur- 
pose, a  nftmber  of  leaden  disks  (or  cheeses,  as  thev 
were  named  from  their  form]  having  holes  in  their 
centres,  were  slipped  over  the  rod  and  rested  upon  the 
„     „  .  piston,  as  in  the  figure.      These  were  increased  until 

I    i[  they  were   found  sufRcient  to  press  down  the  piston 

I  l|j  and  force  the  water  up  the  ascending  pipe.     The  eop- 

I    i  ped  leathers  through  which   the   piston  worked,  were 

|!~v  similar  to  those  now  used  in  the  hydrostatic  press.     A 

J.,'  ""J-  small  cistern  was   sometimes  formed  on  the  top  of  the 

pump,  that  the  water  it  contained  might  prevent  sir 
from  entering  through  the  stuffing  box  or  between  the 
cupped   leathers ;    it  served   also  to  charge  the  pump 
through  a  small   pipe   or  cock.     A  valve   opening  up- 
wards was   someliinea  placed  just  above   the   plug  of 
■er  Puun      ^^  '^'"^^'  "-"^  ^'"^   litter  left  open  when   the   machine 
was   started,  that  the    air   within  the   cylinder  nughl 
nd  as  soon  as  the  water  rose  and  filled  the  pump,  the  cock  was 
3  immaterial  at  what  part  of  the  cylinder  the  forcing  or  ascvod- 


escapc  ; 
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ing  pipe  is  attached,  whether  at  the  bottom,  near  the  top,  or  at  any  inter- 
mediate place.  Small  pumps  of  this  kind  are  now  commonly  employed 
to  feed  steam  boilers  and  for  other  purposes,  and  are  worked  by  levers 
like  the  ordinary  lifting  and  forcing  pumps,  the  pistons  being  preserved 
in  a  perpendicular  position  by  slings,  &:c. 

These  pumps  are  believeJ  to  be  of  English  origin,  having  been  in- 
vented by  Sir  Samuel  Moreland,  "  master  of  mechanics"  to  Charles  2d. 
Like  some  old  philosophers,  he  exercised  his  ingenuity  in  improving  hy- 
draulic and  other  engines,  for  raising  water.  Besides  the  plunger  pump, 
fi>r  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in  1675,  he  invented  a  "  cyclo-clliptic 
movement"  for  transmitting  motion  to  piston  rodu,  a  figure  of  which  is  in- 
:Brted  by  Belidor  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Ai*ch.  Hydraulique.  He  is 
also  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  speaking  trumpet,^  of  a  capstan,  and  a 
•team-engine.  In  16S1  he  made  experiments  witn  an  engine  consisting  of 
two  or  more  of  his  pumps  at  Windsor,  in  presence  of  the  king  and  court, 
during  which  he  forced  water  fix)m  the  Thames  in  a  continual  stream  to 
the  top  of  the  castle  ;  and  according  to  Dr.  Hutton,  "  sixty  feet  higher." 
Moreland  visited  France  the  same  or  the  following  year,  by  order  of  the 
king,  to  examine  the  famous  water-works  at  Marli,  and  while  in  Paris  he 
exhibited  models  of  his  pump  before  the  French  court,  and  also  con- 
structed several  for  his  friends.  In  1683  he  presented  an  account  of  va- 
rious machines  for  raising  water  to  Louis  14th,  in  a  manuscript  volume 
written  and  ornamented  with  much  elegance;  and  in  1685,  an  account  of 
Us  improvements  was  published  in  Paris  in  a  work  entitled,  "  Elevation 
des  eaux  par  toute  sorte  de  machines,  reduite  a  la  mesure,  au  poids,  ^  la 
balance,  par  le  moyen  d'un  nouveau  piston  et  corps  de  pompe ;  et  d'un 
Douveau  mouvement  cyclo-ellipuque,  et  rejetant  Tusa^e  oe  toute  sorte  de 
manivelle  ordinaires,  par  le  Chevalier  Moreland."  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  published  this  work  in  England,  for  Switzer  had  recourse  to 
Ozanam^  a  French  writer,  for  a  description  of  Moreland*s  pump  ;  as  he 
could  procure  no  English  account  of  it,  '*  having  taken  great  pains  to  find 
out  what  Sir  Samuel  had  left  on  that  head  to  no  purpose."  Ozanam  states 
that  Moreland  spent  "  twelve  years  study  and  a  great  deal  of  money"  to 
bring  this  pump  to  perfection ;  "  and  without  this  new  invention  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  reduced  the  raising  of  water  to  weight  and 
measure,  as  he  has  done."  The  latter  observation  refers  to  the  leaden 
weights  placed  on  the  piston  rod,  and  the  quantity  of  water  raised  by 
them :  the  water  and  the  elevadon  to  which  it  was  raised  being  compared 
with  the  sum  of  the  weights  employed  to  force  it  up.** 

If  we  mistake  not  this  is  the  most  valuable  and  original  modification  of 
the  forcing  pump  that  modem  times  have  produced.  The  friction  of  the 
piston  is  not  only  greatly  reduced,  but  the  boring  of  the  cylinder  is  dis- 
pensed with ;  an  operation  of  considerable  expense  and  difficulty,  particu- 
larly so,  before  efficient  apparatus  for  that  purpose  was  devised.  Another 
advantage  is  the  facility  of  tightening  the  packing  without  taking  out  the 
piston  or  even  stopping  the  pump.     The  value  of  Moreland's  invention  in 

*  There  is  an  instrament  very  like  a  speaking  tninipet  in  the  hands  of  a  figure  in  one 
•ftbe  illustrations  of  the  Eneid,  executed  in  the  fourtn  or  fiAh  century,  in  the  25Ui  plate 
•f  '*  painting"  in  D^Agincourt's  Iliiitory  of  tlie  Fine  Arts.  It  is  a  conical  tube,  the 
length  being  equal  to  that  of  the  individual  using  it;  and  by  which  he  appears  to  direct, 
from  the  top  or  a  tower,  the  combatants  below.  Kircherhas  given  a  figure  of  a  trumpet 
titfoagh  which  he  supposed  Alexander  spoke  to  his  army. 

^  See  Swilzer's  llydroj^tatics,  plate  Ji5.  op.  :W>2,  357.  Ln  Motraye's  Travels,  vol.  iii. 
Lon.  17t>'i.  DcHai^ulitrci*  PhiloK.  vol.  ii,  20^.  Belidor's  Architecture  Hydrnnliqiie,  torn. 
ii.6],  and  1/Art  D'Exploiter  Lea  Mines,  in  Arti  et  Metiers,  page  lOod,  and  planche  47. 
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the  i-stiiDBtion  of  engineers  appears  from  the  increasiDg  etnptoYineBt 
of  )i.  It  is,  moreover,  for  aught  that  is  known  to  the  contrary,  the  parent 
of  the  common  lifting  pump;  and  to  its  inventor  the  double  acling  steam- 
engine  of  Watt  is  in  some  measure  due,  the  efficiency  of  that  noble  ma- 
chmo  (lejK'nding  entirely  upon  closing  the  top  of  the  cylinder  and  pastdng 
"  e  pisloii  rod  ihroaoli  a  stuffing  box — both  of  which  had  already  been 


same  ]>litn  as  these  pumps ; 
lindei'ij,  niid  the 
tached  lo  the  middle  of  its 
the  stuffing  boxes.  Anoth< 
•^Bramah  B  hydrostatic  pi 


been   constructed   ( 
piston  playing  in  iwo  horizontal  cy- 
•d  From  it  by  means  of  a  cross-bead  al- 
igth,  and  on  that  part  wlilcli  moves  between 
celebrated  machine  is  also  copied  from  them 
is  one  of  Moreland's  pumps. 
There  is  another  species  of  plunger  pumps  in  which  the  stuffing  box  is 
dispensed  with,  and  consequently  the  piston  works  without  friction.     A 
square  wooden  tube,  or  a  common  pump  log  of 
sufficient  length,  and  with  a  valve  at  iis  toiver 
end  is  fiiced  in  ihe  well  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  depth  of  the  water  must  be  eqna)  to  the 
distance  from  its  surface  lo  the  place  of  delive- 
ry J    and  a   discharging    pipe  having   »   valve 
opening  up'wn.rds  is  united  lo  the  pump  tree  at 
tJie  surface  of  the  water  in  the  well.      The  pis- 
ton (a  sohd  piece  of  wood]  is   suspended  1^  B 
chain  from  a  working  beam,  and   loaded   siiffi- 
ciently  with  weights   to  make  it  sink.     Aa  the 
liquid  enters  the  pump  through  the  lower  valre, 
and  stands  at  the  same  level  within  as  without, 
wheneverthe  piston  descends,  it  necessarily  dis- 
places the  water,  which  has  no  other  passage 
to   escape  but  through  the  discharging  pipe,  in 
consequence  of  tlic   lower  valve  closing.     And 
when  the  piston  is  again  raiwd  as  in  the  figure, 
a  fresh  portion  of  wator  enters  tlie  pump  and  ia 


nup 


Dr.  IE. 


1  like 


I.   FrM 


Other  end.  the  declivitv  al  first  Ivinc 
aa  he  a.ivanoed.  In  ihis  way  he  w 
and  si>  i»n  alieniatelv. 

Rv  this  machiiie  'a  feeble  o\l  ma 
cnbio  fi-vt  ..f  wafer  1U  f.-ei  l^-zh  in 
hours  every  dnv,  A  s;,^;;:  v.niii-'-  n 
leel  to  the  lime' height  in  -hi-  saine 
if  eTlremelv  limiled.  ST^d  ib.'re  is  a 
Melessly  ra'is.-d  .nn^und  !>:e  y\fU-T.  =: 

The  pistoin*  i-f  prtvivling  mac>.i;ii 
the  T'ump  n.'w  lo  !y  ilescriU-.]  hss  ; 
the  yosr  1730,  by  Mr.  Joshua  HasKi:; 
k  ID  the  house  and  pre^enro  of  the 


■hat  he  has  seen  a  ma- 
ing  of  two  of  these  pumps,  made 
mtanglit  laboring  man.  The  plnng- 
;  suspended  from  the  ends  of  a  long 
1  the  upper  surface  of  which  the  man 
■IS  on  ilic  picoiah  of  India.  He  stood 
'!id  till  or.e  pluncer  descended  to  the 
>f  its  tuK'.  and  lie  then  walked  to  the 
g  ablaut  ?-i".  but  gradually  growing  less 
iMUsed   the  fiber  plunger  to  descend. 


weiglit  wns  llOlbs.  rdsed  1 

■.  arid  wrought   cicht  or  ten 
Ki-.S  IS-llbs:  raised  SJ  cubic 

he  applicElion  of  this 


>.ke. 


I  the 


s  punif 


ef  solid  materials;  bw 
l\:«:-i  C'-.c.  hwas  invented  about 
,  w  r.,->  v,r,ic  the  Srst  experiment  with 
reVbraied  Pesaguliers,     His  design 
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wa«  to  avoid  the  frictioii  and  consequent  loss  of  power  in  common  pumps, 
he  therefore  "  conlriveil  a  new  way  of  raising  water  without  any  friction 
of  solids ;  making  use  of  quicksilver  instead  of  leather,  to  keep  me  air  or 
water  from  slipping  by  the  sides  of  the  pistons."  Various  modifications 
of  it  were  soon  devised  by  the  inventor,  by  Dr.  Desaguliers,  and  by  Mr 


William  Vreem,  the  assistant  of  the  latter, 
nic."  One  form  of  It  is  represented  by  tlie 
the  lower  end  of  which  is  inserted  in  the  w 
end  terminates  in  the  chamber  C,  and  is  coi 
pipe  B,  with  a  valve  at  its  lower  end,  i 


ler  to  be 
ired  by  a 


;ellent  mecha- 
s  the  suction  pipe, 
■aised.  Its  upper 
■alve.  The  forcing 
>  connected  to  the  chamber. 
Between  these  valves  a  pipe,  open  at  both  ends, 
is  inserted  atid  bent  down,  as  in  the  figure.  The 
straight  part  attached  to  it  is  the  working  cylinder 
of  the  pump  and  should  be  made  of  iron.  Another 
iron  pipe,  a  little  larger  in  the  bore  than  ihe  iasl, 
and  of  the  same  length,  is  made  to  slide  easily 
over  it.  This  pipe  is  closed  at  the  bottom  and 
suspended  by  chains  or  cords,  by  which  it  is 
moved  up  Bjid  down.  Suppose  this  pipe  in  the 
position  represented,  and  iiUed  with  mercury — if 
It  were  then  lowered,  the  air  iothe  cylinder  and 
between  the  valves  would  became  rarified,  and 
the  atmosphere  pressing  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  which  the  end  of  A  is  placed,  would  force 
the  liquid  up  A  till  the  density  of  the  contained 
air  was  the  same  as  before  ;  then  by  raising  the 
pipe  containing  the  mercury,  the  air,  unable  to  es- 
cape through  the  lower  valve,  would  be  forced 
through  the  upper  one ;  and  by  repeating  the  ope- 
ration, water  would  at  last  rise  and  be  expelled 
in  the  same  way;  provided  the  elevation  to  which 
It  is  to  be  raised  does  not  exceed  thirteen  times 
the  depth  of  the  mercurial  column  around  the  cy- 
linder; the  specific  gravity  of  quicksilver  being 
so  many  times  greater  than  that  of  water.  U'^en 
the  depth  of  the  former  is  30  inches,  the  lattei 
Y  feet  in  the  suction  pipe  and  forced  up  an  equal 
:hrough  the  forcing  one,  making  together  an  elevation  of  sixty 
feet ;  but  if  water  be  required  higher,  the  depth  of  the  mercurial  column 
in  the  moveable  pipe  must  be  proportinably  increased.     To  make  a  small 

rntity  of  mercury  answer  the  purpose,  a  solid  piece  of  wood  or  iron 
ia  a  little  less  than  the  cylinder,  is  secured  to  the  bottom  of  the  move- 
able vessel  as  shown  in  the  centre:  this  answers  the  same  object  as  an 
equal  bulk  of  mercury. 

These  pumps  have  their  disadvantages:  they  are  expensive;  and  how- 
QTer  well  made,  the  quantity  of  quicksilver  required  is  con»derab1e — the 
agitation  consequent  on  the  necessary  n 
oxide  and  renders  it  useless — great  ci 


machines ;  if  the 
apt  to  lie  thrown  o 
tuning  it  is  dished 
9  of  such  r. 


o  rcauired  in  working  these 
It  slow  and  regular,  the  mercury  is  very 
to  prevent  which  the  upper  end  of  the  vessel  con 
jnlarged.     For  experimental  researches  modifica- 
seful,  but  for   ' 


stated,  they 

have  never  been  extensively  employed  in  the  arts.  A  simple  form  of  one 
it  described  in  a  late  volume  of  tne  London  Mechanics'  Magazine,  and 
also  in  tlie  23d  vol.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  p.  337.     Sm 
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also  vol.  xxxii,  Phil.  Transactions,  and  Abridg.  vol.  vi,  3^.  Desagulien' 
Phil.  vol.  ii,  491.  In  Jamieson's  DictiODary,  p.  853,  a  merciirial  pump  Id 
the  form  of  a  wheel  ts  described. 

The  Jiydrmtatic  j^rein  is  simply  a  cylindrical  forcing  pump,  whose  piston 
IS  moved  by  the  water,  instead  of  the  latter  by  it.  A  platen,  on  which  are 
placed  the  articles  to  be  pressed,  is  connected  to  the  upper  end  of  the  piston 
rod ;  water  is  then  injected  into  the  cylinder  by  a  much  smaller  pump, 
and  as  this  liquid  is,  to  all  practical  purposes,  incompresnlfie^  the  piston  u. 
necessarily  raised,  and  the  articles  Drought  against  an  immoveable  plate, 
between  which  and  the  platen  they  are  compressed.  The  degree  of  pre»- 
sure  thus  excited  depends  upon  the  difference  between  the  area  of  the 
pistons  of  the  pump  and  of  the  press.  The  apparatus  exhibits  in  another 
form,  the  celebrated  hydrostatic  paradox  by  which  the  pressure  of  a  liquid 
column  however  small,  is  made  to  counterbalance  that  of  another  however 
large.  Hydrostatic  presses  have  been  applied  with  advantage  in  nume- 
rous operations,  as,  expressing  oil  from  seeds,  pressing  paper,  books,  haj 
and  cotton  ;  tearing  up  trees  by  the  roots,  proving  the  strength  of  stcnm 
boilers,  metallic  water-pipes,  and  even  cannon.  In  this  city  (New- York) 
ships  of  a  thousand  tons  are  raised  out  of  the  water  to  repair,  by  ooe  ol 
these  machines  elected  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  dorks.  The  cylinder 
is  secured  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  pumps  are  worked  by  a  steam- 
engine.  The  frame  on  which  the  vessel  floats,  and  by  which  it  is  raised, 
is  suspended  by  a  number  of  chains  on  each  side  that  pass  over  pulleys  and 
terminate  at  the  end  of  the  piston. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  and  beautiful  illustration  of  the  principle 
of  Bramah*s  hydrostatic  press  in  the  contrivance  by  which  bees  store 
their  honey.  The  cells,  open  at  one  end  and  closed  at  the  other,  are  ar- 
ranged horizontally  over  each  other,  and  in  that  position  are  JiUed  with 
the  liquid  treasure.  Now  suppose  a  .<eries  of  glass  tumblers  or  tubes  laid 
on  their  sides  and  piled  upon  one  another  in  like  manner  were  required 
to  he  then  tilled  with  water,  it  certainly  would  re(]iiire  some  reflection  to 
devise  a  plan  by  which  the  operation  C(mld  be  performed ;  but  whatever 
mode  were  hit  upon,  it  could  not  be  more  ingenious  and  effective  than  that 
adopted  by  these  diminutive  engineers.  At  the  further  or  closed  extre- 
mitv  o^  each  cell,  they  fabricate  a  moreahle  piston  of  wax  which  is  fitted 
air  lip^ht  to  the  sides,  and  when  a  bee  arrives  laden  with  honey,  (which  is 
contained  in  a  liquid  form,  in  a  sack  or  stomach.)  she  penetrates  the  piston 
with  her  proboscis  and  tliroiigh  it  injects  the  honey  l>etween  the  closed 
end  of  the  cell  and  the  jiiston.  and  then  stops  the  aperture  with  her  feet. 
The  piston  is  therefore  pushed  forward  as  the  honey  accumulates  behind 
it,  till  at  last  it  reaches  the  open  end  of  the  cell,  where  it  remains,  herme- 
ticallv  sealinc:  the  vessel  and  excludini:  the  air.*  As  soon  as  one  cell 
is  thus  charged,  the  industrious  owners  commence  with  another.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  those  pisior.s  are  pro^x^Hed  precisely  as  in  the  hy- 
drostatic press,  the  liipiid  honev  bein<r  incompressible,  ("with  any  force  to 
which  it  is  there  subjected. ^  every  additional  particle  forced  in  necessa- 
rily moves  the  piston  forward  to  afford  the  required  room.  Without  sudi 
a  contrivance*  the  colls  couhl  no  more  t>e  tilled,  and  kept  so,  than  a  bucket 
could  Ix?,  ^^'ith  water,  while  laying  on  one  side.     Were  the  organization 

•To  kcHpn  iho  hoiwy  puix»,  ,iml  prosmr  i:  from  evap<kniiion  in  ibe  hi^h  temperatara 
of  a  hivfp.  tW  A'.r  must  t^^  kopt  troin  ii.     Cou^u  hnmaii  iii2<ena!t>-  hive  devimd  a  more 

Crftcx  mod^  of  •rc«"»mpiish:n4f  ihr  ohjoc: '  Ttve  facx  :s,  Sre*  in  ihi*  matter,  mi^ht  \ong  ms9 
Te  tiiirht  nun  \he  practice  which  ts  now  pursued  of  pre^erriBf  both  liquid  and  solid 
9\\K»niJf9$k  for  }eani — in  lia  Ciise«  inipcn  ioii:^  :o  the  a:r,  and  finom  which  it  has  boea 
•xcludtfd. 
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«f  becB  closely  extnuned,  it  would  doubdeas  be  Ibund  that  the  relsiive 

I! »  of  their  proboscis  and  of  the  cells,  and  the  area  of  the  (bellows) 

puinps  in  their  bodies,  are  such  as  are  beat  adapted 
to  tlw  muacular  energy  which  they  employ  id  work- 
ing the  latter.  Were  it  otherwise,  a  greater  force 
might  be  required  to  inject  the  honey  and  drive  for- 
ward the  piston,  than  they  podsess.  In  the  case  of 
a  hydrostatic  press,  when  the  resistance  is  too  great 
to  be  overcome  by  an  injection  pump  of  large  dia- 
meter, one  of  smaller  bore  is  employed. 

We  shall  now  produce  a  few  specimens  of  forc- 
ing pumps  widi  hollow  pistons,  or  such  as  adroit  wa- 
ter to  pass  through  them.  If  a  common  atmospheric 
pump  be  inverted,  its  cylinder  immersed  in  water, 
and  the  valves  of  the  upper  and  lower  boxes  reversed 
as  in  the  Bgure,  it  becomes  a  forcing,  or,  as  tt  is 
sometimes  named,  a  li/iitg  pump;  because  the  con- 
tents of  the  cylinder  are  lifted  up  when  the  piston  is 
raised,  instead  of  being  driven  out  from  below  by  its 
descent,  as  in  Noi.  116,  117  In  a  lifting  pump  the 
liquid  is  expelled  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder — in 

— a  forcing  one   from    the    botlom — it  is  the  water 

above  the  piston  that  is  raised  by  the  former ;  and  that  which  enters  be- 
low it,  by  the  latter.  The  piston  rod  in  the  figure  is  attached  to  an  iron 
frame  thai  is  suspended  to  the  end  of  a  beam  or  lever  as  in  Nos.  123, 124. 
The  valve  on  the  top  of  the  piston,  like  that  u  the  end  of  the  cylinder, 
'   I  in        opens  upwards.  When  the  piston  descends  (whicli 

I  B       '^  ^°^'  ^y  '"  '^'"^  weight  and  that  of  the  frame)  its 


.  op.1 


ms  and  the  w 


s  the  upper  part  of 


the  cylinder,  thi 

valve  closes,  and  the  liquid  above  it  is  forced  up  the 
ascending  pipe.  Upon  the  return  of  the  piston  th<* 
upper  valve  is  shut  by  the  weight  of  the  column 
above  it,  the  cylinder  is  again  charged  and  its  con- 
tents farced  up  by  a  repetition  of  the  movements. 
Machines  of  this  description  are  of  old  date.  They 
were  formerly  employed  in  raising  water  from 
mines,  They  were  adapted  by  Rannequin  in  the 
celebrated  water-works  at  Marlt ;  and  liy  Lintlaer 
in  the  engines  he  erected  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
4th,  at  Pont  Neuf,  to  supply  uio  Louvrd  from  the 

As  they  cannot  in  all  locations  be  inserted  con- 
veniently in  the  reservoir  containing  the  water  to 
be  raised,  they  have  sometimes  been  placed  in  cis- 
terns erected  above  the  original  source,  and  sup- 
SUed  by  atmospheric  pumps  ex'~ '■ —  '-  -•  ~-  — 
To.  127.  The  cylinder  of  the 
terminates  in  the  bottom  of  the  < 
ed  directly  under  that  of  the  lifti 
of  both  being  attached  to  ihe  sai 
by  the  same  fi'amc.     Such  was 

the  old  Parisian  water-works  at  the  bridge  of  No- 
F.Piria.  tre  Dame.  These  conusted  of  a  series  of  pumpe 
the  figure,  and  worked  by  an  undershot  wheel. 


,.ph.. 
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If  t)ie  head  of  a  common  pomp  (No.  90)  be  cIoBed,  except  an  opetuog 
through  which  the  rod  works,  or  may  be  worked,  it  ia  tbieo  converted 
into  a  lifting  pump,  and  will  raise  water  to  any  elevation  through  a  pipe 
attached  to  the  spout.  The  earliest  specimen  thai  we  have  met  with  is 
represented  by  the  ISSth  figure,  from  Agricola.  Although  a  rude  device, 
it  13  inieresting  aa  illustrative  of  the  resources  of  old  mining  engineers,  in 
modifying  and  applying  the  conunon  wooden  piunp  under  a  varlc^  of 
ciicumstanccs.  The  upper  parts  of  two  atmospheric  pumps  terminate 
in  a  close  chamlicr  or  strong  bojc,  (two  sides  of  which  are  removed  in  (he 
figun-  to  show  its  inlcrior,)  their  lower  ends  extending  into  water  collected 
■I  a  lower  depth  in  the  mine.  From  the  top  of  the  boi  a  forcing  pipe  is 
continued  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  to  another  level  in  the  mine; 
from  which  the  water  raised  through  it  can  be  discharged.  The  piston 
rods  arc  worked  by  a  double  crank,  one  end  of  which  turns  in  a  socket 
formed  in  the  inside  of  the  chamber,  and  the  otlier  is  continued  thrODgil 
the  opposite  side  and  bent  into  a  handle  by  ^vhich  the  laborer  works  uie 
machine.  Two  collars  are  formed  on  the  crank  axle,  one  close  to  tl<e  oat- 
side,  and  the  other  to  the  inside  of  that  part  of  the  chamber  through  which 
it  pasM^s,  and  some  kind  of  packing  seems  to  have  been  u«ed  to  prerenl 
the  water  from  leaking  through.  Four  iron  arms  with  heavy  balls  at  dwir 
ends  are  secured  to  the  axle  to  equalixe  the  movement.  Tliese  were  the 
old  substitutes  for  the  modem  fly-wheel :  tbev  were  (jnite  com 
all  kinds  of  revolving  machineiy  in  the  l£tk  ana  IGih  ceimuiea. 
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a  cock  is  commonly  soldered  as  in  No.  118,  to  supply  water  when  re- 
auired  at  the  pump.  This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  forms  of  the  pump 
tor  household  purposes :  it  may  be  placed  in  the  kitchen,  cellar  or  yard, 
and  will  not  only  draw  water  from  a  well,  but  will  force  it  up  to  every 
6oor  of  a  dwelling,  and  still  answer  every  object  of  the  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric pump ;  and  if  an  air-vessel  be  connected  to  the  pipe,  as  in  No.  120, 
It  will  then  become  a  domestic  fire-engine ;  and  when  a  sufficient  length 
of  hose  pipe  is  kept  at  hand,  water  may,  in  case  of  fire,  be  conveyed  in  a 
few  moments  to  any  part  of  the  building.  Desaguliers,  a  century  ago,  re- 
commended this  application  of  it,  and  it  is  surprising  that  it  has  not  be- 
come more  general.  The  following  extract  from  a  pump-maker's  circular, 
1^  years  since,  refers  to  it.  **  Pumps  which  may  be  worked  by  one  man, 
far-  raising  water  out  of  any  well,  upwards  of  120  feet  deep,  sufficient  for 
the  service  of  any  private  house  or  family,  and  so  contrived  that  by  turn- 
ing a  cock,  may  supply  a  cistern  at  the  top  of  the  house,  or  a  bathing  vessel 
in  any.  room ;  and  by  screwing  a  leather  pipe  the  water  may  be  conveyed 
either  up  stairs,  or  m  at  a  window,  in  case  of  any  fire."  Switzer's  Hy- 
drostatics, 352. 

Althougbitthe  valve  in  the  ascending  pipe  is  not  an  essential  part  of 
these  pumps,  it  is  a  valuable  addition,  smce  it  removes  the  pressure  of  the 
£quid  column  above  it  from  the  stuffing  box,  when  the  pump  is  not  in  use. 
The  inventor  of  these  pumps  (and  of  the  stuffing  box)  is  unknown.    They 


described  by  Desaguliers,  Belidor,  and  other  writers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury as  then  common,  and  they  are  figured  in  the  6th  volume  of  machines 
ana  inventions  approved  by  the  French  Academy,  p.  19. 

Sometimes  the  cylinder  itself  has  been  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
an  air-vessel.  With  this  view  it  is  made  longer  than  usual,  and  the  dis- 
charging pipe  is  connected  to  the  middle  of  its  length,  below  which  the 
(Mston  works.  The  air  is  therefore  compressed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
cylinder,  but  as  it  is  liable  to  escape  at  the  joints  and  through  the  stufif- 
ing  box,  a  separate  vessel  is  far  preferable.  Mr.  Martin,  in  the  2d  vol.  of 
his  Philosophy,  has  figured  and  described  a  pump  of  this  kind,  which  he 
says  was  the  invention  of  Sir  James  Creed. 

In  1815,  the  London  Society  of  Arts  awarded  a  silver  medal  and  fifteen 
guineas  for  a  lifting  pump  with  two  pistons.  The  cylinder  was  made 
twice  the  usual  length,  and  each  end  furnished  with  a  stuffing  box  through 
which  two  separate  rods  worked.  The  suction  pipe  being  attached,  like 
the  forcing  one,  to  the  side  of  the  cylinder;  the  lower  piston  was  inverted 
having  its  valve  on  the  top  as  in  No.  126.  The  outer  ends  of  the  rods 
were  connected  to  the  centre  of  two  small  wheels  or  friction  rollers  which 
moved  between  two  guide  pieces,  and  thus  prevented  the  rods  from  de- 
viating from  the  centre  of  the  cylinders ;  the  upper  wheel  was  connected 
by  a  short  rod  to  the  pump  lever  as  in  the  common  pumps,  and  the  other 
one  by  a  longer  rod  (bent  at  its  lower  part)  to  the  same  lever,  but  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  fulcrum ;  so  that  as  one  was  raised  the  other  was  lowered ; 
hence  the  two  pistons  alternately  approached  to  and  receded  from  each 
other,  and  consequently  one  of  them  was  always  forcing  up  water  when- 
ever the  machine  was  at  work.  Transactions  Soc.  Arts,  vol.  xxxiii.  115. 
We  Ixilieve  these  pumps  have  never  been  much  used,  nor  do  we  think  they 
possess  any  advantages  over  two  separate  ones ;  for  they  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  double  pumps.  The  cylinders  are  twice  the  length  of  single 
i>ne8 — they  have  two  pistons,  two  rods,  two  stuffing  boxes,  and  double  9ie 
imount  of  friction  of  single  ones.  Two  distinct  pumps  are  more  econo- 
mical. After  one  of  the  above  has  been  a  little  while  in  use,  air  will  un- 
ivcndably  insinuate  itself  through  the  lower  stuffing  box  and  diminish  or 
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destroy  the  vacuum  upon  wliich  the  e^cicncT  of  the  machine  depends. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  these  that  were  mode  on  atmospheric  pnmpi 
with  two  pistons,  at  pa^e  S27. 

There  is  a  pump  wilh  two  pistons  in  Besson's  Theatre  des  InEtrumciu, 
which  shows  that  Buch  devices  were  known  in  the  16th  century.  It  con- 
sista  of  a  square  trunk  four  or  five  feet  in  length,  and  the  bore  five  or  nx 
inches  across,  immersed  perpendicularly  in  water  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well ;  its  lower  end  being'  open  and  the  upper  one  closed,  except  at  the 
centre,  where  an  opening  is  lef^  and  covered  by  a  valve.  A  square  piston, 
with  its  valve  opening  upwards,  is  fitted  to  work  in  the  trtink  from  below 
by  a  rod  connected  to  its  under  aide,  as  in  No.  126.  A  lever  pane* 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  (through  slits  made  for  it  in  two  op- 
posite sides,)  one  end  of  which  is  secured  to  a  piece  of  timber  walled  in  t&e 
'well,  by  a  pin,  on  which  it  moves ;  and  the  olher  end  extends  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  trunk,  where  it  is  hooked  to  a  chain  that  reaches  from 
the  pump  brake  at  the  top  of  the  well.  The  lower  end  of  the  piston  rod 
is  connected  by  a  bolt  to  that  part  of  the  lever  that  is  within  Uie  tnmL 
This  apparatus  forms  the  lifting  or  forcing  part  of  the  machine.  A  com- 
mon pump  tree  or  bored  log  extends  from  the  place  to  which  the  'water 
is  to  be  raised,  to  the  top  of  the  trunk,  and  die  junction  with  the  Utter 
made  perfectly  tight:  an  upper  box  or  piston  with  its  rod  !■  fitted  to  work 
in  the  tree  like  an  ordinary  wooden  pump,  while  the  valve  on  the  trunk 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  lower  box.  This  rod  is  attached  to  the  brake  m 
one  side  of  the  lulcrura  and  the  chain  that  is  connected  to  the  lever  and 
lower  rod  to  the  opposite  side,  so  that  as  one  piston  rises  the  other  de- 
scends and  a  constant  stream  of  water  is  discharged  above. 

This  is  the  oldest  pump  with  two  pistons  that  we  know  of,  and  it  faac 
one  advantage  over  others,  viz  ;  in  raising  water  'without  changing  its  &■ 
rection.  We  at  first  intended  to  insert  a  figure  of  it,  but  the  apparanis 
for  working  it  is  too  complicated  for  popular  illustration.  Although  mo- 
tion is  imparted  to  the  piston  as  noticed  above,  it  is  not  done  directly,  bnt 
by  means  of  sucli  an  enormous  amount  of  complex  and 
useless  machinery  as  would  excite  amazement  in  a  mo- 
dern mechanician.  There  is  an  asEcmblage  of  rods  and 
levers,  tongs  and  lazy  tongs,  chains,  right  and  lefi  hand- 
ed screws,  a  heavy  com 
lum,&:c,,a]l  of  which  arc 
fore  the  pistons  can  be  n 
would  possibly  interest 
curiosity,  for  certainly  i 
of  power  could  not  wel 
clumsy 


■eijuired  lo  \tc  put  in 
)ved.  A  figure  of  si 


or  example  of  the  waste 
imiiiriiie't  ■  it  presents  as 
ind  "  round-about"  a  mode  of  accomplishing  k 
pie  purpose,  as  tliat  of  the  genius  who,  in  tap- 
::ask  of  winC,  never  thought  of  inserting  the 
to  the  barrel,  but  attempted  to  drive  the  baml 

Somelimes  pumps  with  solid  and  hollow  pistons  are 
combined  as  in  No.  130,  a  contrivance  of  Mr.  Treve- 
■jindor  of  a  forcing  nump  communicatet 
1  atmospheric  one  ;  imth  piston  i-ods  are 
-ii^s-bar  and  rise  and  fall  together.  When 
ruised  the  water  above  that  in  the  Ion* 
■)  cylinder  is  dischai^<l  at  the  spout,  ana 
V  (liem  is  filled  by  the  atmosphere  foM- 
ig  up  fresh  portions  tin-  >  melxni  pipe.     Wlm 


spigot  u 


thick.     Tiie  t 
with  that  of  an 
connected  to  a  c. 
(he  pistons  nre  i 
(or  aimosphe 
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the  pistons  descend,  the  valve  on  the  suction  pip^  closes,  and  the  solid 
piston  drives  the  water  in  its  cylinder  through  the  hollow  one  in  the  other. 
lo  that  whether  rising  or  falling  the  liquid  continues  to  flow.  As  both 
cylinders  are  filled  at  the  same  time,  the  bore  of  the  suction  pipe  should 
oe  proportionably  enlarged*  The  plate  bolted  over  the  opening  at  the 
lower  part  of  one  cylmder  is  to  give  access,  in  large  pumps,  to  the 
lower  valve. 

In  some  pimips  both  a  solid  and  a  hollow  piston  are  made  to  work  m 
the  same  cylinder.  Such  were  those  that  constituted  the  **  single-cham- 
ber fire-engine"  of  Mr.  Perkins.  A  plunger  worked  through  a  stuffing 
box  as  in  No.  123,  and  its  capacity  was  about  half  that  of  the  cylinder ; 
consequently  on  descending  it  displaced  only  that  proportion  of  the  contents 
of  the  latter.  The  apertures  of  discharge  were  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
cylinder,  and  a  single  receiving  one  at  the  bottom.  From  tlie  lower  end 
rf  the  plunger  a  short  rod  projected,  to  which  a  hollow  piston  or  sucker 
was  attached,  fitted  to  work  close  to  the  cylinder,  so  that  when  the  plunger 
was  raised,  this  piston  forced  all  the  water  above  it  through  the  discharg- 
ing apertures.  To  convert  one  of  these  pumps  into  a  fire-engine,  the  cy- 
linder of  the  pump  was  surrounded  by  a  shorter  one  of  sheet  copper,  the 
lower  end  of  which  was  left  open,  and  its  upper  one  secured  air-tight  to 
the  flanch  of  the  pump ;  the  space  left  between  the  two  forming  a  passage 
fin*  the  water  expelled  out  of  the  inner  one.  A  larger  and  close  cylinder 
encompassed  the  last,  and  the  space  between  them  was  the  air  chamber,  to 
tbo  lower  part  of  which  a  hose  pipe  was  attached  by  a  coupling  screw 
m  the  usual  way. 

Such  pumps  are  more  compact  than  those  with  two  cylinders,  but  they 
are  more  complex,  less  efficient,  and  more  difficult  to  keep  in  order  and  to 
repair.  The  friction  of  the  plunger  and  sucker  is  much  greater  than  that 
ofthe  piston  of  an  ordinary  double  acting  pump  of  the  same  dimensions ; 
and  the  latter  discharges  double  the  quantity  of  water;  for  although  double 
acting,  the  eifect  of  these  pumps  is  only  equal  to  single  acting  ones.  For 
the  above  reasons  they  have,  we  believe,  become  obsolete  or  nearly  so. 


CHAPTER    V. 

BoTAKT  or  rotatory  pumps :  Uniformity  in  eflbrt*  made  to  improve  machin<M— Prevailiof  eaatom  to 
emrert  rectilinear  and  reciprocating  movements  into  circular  ones— Epigram  of  Antipater^-Andent 
opMoa  respecting  circular  motion* — Advantages  of  rotary  motions  exemplified  in  vsrious  machioes— 
Opmtioa*  of  spinning  and  weaving ;  historical  anecdotes  respecting  them — Roury  pump  flrom  8er- 
▼lere— Interesting  inventions  of  his— Classification  of  rotary  pum)te— Eve^  steam-engine  and  pttmp-> 
Another  class  of  rotary  pusnps— Rotary  pump  of  the  16ih  century^-Pump  with  sliding  butment— TroU 
liv^a  flugiae  and  pum}i — French  rotary  pump— Bramah  and  Dickenson's  pump— Rotary  pumpe  with  pi»* 
tMw  in  the  form  of  vanes — Centrifugal  pump — Defects  of  rotary  pumps— Reciprocating  rotary  pumps : 
A  Fmch  oue— An  English  one— Defects  of  these  pumps. 

No  one  can  study  the  past  and  present  history  of  numerous  machines 
•ad  devices  without  perceiving  a  striking  uniformity  in  the  efforts  made 
lo  improve  them  in  distant  times  and  countries ;  the  same  general  defects 
•nd  sources  of  defects  seem  always  to  have  been  detected,  and  similar  me- 
thods hit  upon  to  remedy  or  remove  them :  the  same  ideas,  moreover,  led 
inventors  to  modify  and  apply  machines  to  other  purposes  than  those  for 
which  they  were  originally  designed,  and  also  to  increase  their  effect  by 
diuiging  the  nature  and  direction  of  their  motions.  So  uniform  have  been 
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the  speculations  of  ingenious  men  in  these  respects,  that  one  mi^ht  be  al- 
most led  to  suppose  they  had  reasoned,  like  tlie  lower  animals  from  a  com* 
mon  instinct ;  and  that  the  adage  of  Solomon,  "  there  is  no  new  thing  un- 
der the  sun,"  was  as  applicable  to  the  inventions  of  man,  as  the  works  of 
nature.  It  would  indeed  be  no  very  hard  task  to  show  that  the  preacher 
was  correct,  to  an  extent  not  generally  believed,  when  he  penned  the  fol- 
lowing interrogatory  and  reply — "  Is  there  any  thing  whereof  it  may  be 
said,— See,  this  is  new  ] — it  liath  been  of  old  titne  which  was  before  us." 
Did  a  modem  savan  invent  some  peculiar  surgical  instruments  of  great 
merit  ? — similar  ones  were  subsequently  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Pom- 
peii. Have  patents  been  issued  in  late  years  for  economizing  fuel  in  the 
heating  of  water,  by  making  the  liquid  circulate  through  hollow  grate 
bars] — tlie  same  device  has  been  found  applied  to  ancient  Roman  boileri. 
And  the  recent  practice  of  ur^ng  fires  with  currents  of  steam  (also  patented) 
was  quite  common  in  the  middle  ages.  (See  remarks  on  the  Eolipile  in 
the  next  book.)  Numbers  of  such  examples  might  be  adduced  from  al- 
most every  department  of  the  useful  arts. 

From  tlie  earliest  times  it  has  been  an  object  to  convert,  whenever  prac- 
ticable, the  rectilinear  and  reciprocating  movements  of  machines  into  cir- 
cular and  continuous  ones.     Old  machinists  seem  to  have  been  led  to  thii 
result  by  that  tact  or  natural  sagacity  that  is  more  or  less  common  to  all 
times  and  people  :  thus  the  dragging  of  heavy  loads  on  the  ground  led  to 
the  adoption  of  wheels  and  rollers — hence  our  carts  and  carriages  >— ^he 
rotary  movements  of  the  drill  and  the  wimble  superseded  the  altematiiig 
one  of  the  punch  and  gouge,  in  making  perforations: — the  horizontal  wheel 
of  the  potter  rendered  modeling  of  clay  vessels  by  hand  no  longer  neces- 
sary : — the  whetstone  gave  way  to  the  revolving  grindstone : — the  turning 
lathe  produced  round  forms  infinitely  more  accurate,  and  expeditiously  than 
the  uncertain  and  irregular  carving  or  cutting  awav  with  tlie  knife.     The 
quern,  or  original  hand  mill,  was  more  efficacious  than  the  alternate  action 
of  the  primitive  })estle  and  mortar  for  bruising  grain ;  and  the  varioos 
forces  by  which  corn  mills  have  sul)sequently  been  worked,  have  always 
been  applied  through  revolving  mechanism.     The  short  handles,  on  the 
moveable  stone,  by  which  females  and  slaves  moved  it  round,  became  in 
time  lengtliened  into  levers,  and   being  attached  to  tlie  peripheries  of 
larger  stones,  slaves  were  sometimes  yoked  to  them,  who  ground  the  grain 
by  walking  round  a  circular  path.  Subsequently  slaves  were  replaced  by 
animals,  and   these,  in   certain  locations,  by  inanimate  agents — wind  and 
water.     The  period  is  unknown  when  man  first  derived  rotary  motion 
from  the  straight  currents  of  fluids,  for  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  water  mill  located  near  the  residence  of  Mithridates  was  the 
first  one  ever  used  in  grinding  com  :  t/tat  may  have  been  the  one  first 
known  to  the  Romans ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  such  machines  as  well 
as  wind  mills  were  in  use  in  Egypt,  Syria,  China,  and  other  parts  of  Asia, 
in  times  that  extend  far  beyond  the  confines  of  authentic  history.    An  epi- 
gram of  Antipater,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  implies  that  water  mills 
were  not  then  very  common  in  Europe.     "  Cease  your  work,  ye  maids, 
ye  who  laboured  in  the  mill :  sleep  now,  and  let  the  birds  sing  to  the  ruddy 
morning,  for  Ceres  has  commanded  the  water  nymphs  to  perform  your 
task ;  these,  obedient  to  her  call,  throw  tliemselves  on  the  wheel,  force 
round  the  axle-tree,  and  by  these  means  the  heavy  mill." 

Rotary  m<)tions  were  favorite  ones  with  ancient  philosophers  :  they 
considered  a  circle  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  figures,  and  erroneously  con- 
cluded that  a  body  in  motion  would  naturally  revolve  in  one. 

To  the  substitution  of  circular  for  straight  motions,  and  of  continuous  fer 
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Itemating  ones  may  be  attributed  nearly  all  the  conveniences  and  elegan- 
ies  of  civilized  life.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  the  present  advanced 
:ate  of  science  and  the  arts  is  due  to  revolving  mechanism;  we  may 
peak  of  the  wonders  that  steam  and  other  motive  agents  have  wrought, 
Qt  what  could  they  have  done  without  this  means  of  employing  them  ? 
."he  application  of  rotary,  in  place  of  other  movements,  is  conspicuous  in 
lodern  machinery ;  from  that  which  propels  the  stately  steam  ship  through 
be  water,  and  those  flying  chariots  named  *'  locomotives"  over  the  land, 
o  that  which  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pins  and  pointing  of  nee- 
lies.  It  is  by  this  that  die  irregular  motion  of  the  ancient  flail  and  primeval 
aeve,  have  become  uniform  in  thrashing,  bolting  and  winnowing  machines; 
—hence  our  circular  saws,  shears  and  slitting  mills ; — the  abolition  of 
he  old  mode  of  spreading  out  metal  into  sheets  with  the  hammer,  by 
he  more  expeditious  one  of  passing  it  through  rollers  or  flatting  mills  : — 
ind  hence  revolving  oars  or  paddle  wheels  for  the  propulsion  of  vessels — 
he  process  of  inking  type  with  rollers  in  place  of  hand  balls — rotary  and 
x>wer  printing  presses — and  revolving  machines  for  planing  iron  and 
ither  metals  instead  of  the  ancient  practice  of  chipping  on  superfluous  por- 
ioiu  with  chisels,  and  the  tedious  operation  of  smoothing  tlie  rurfaces 
irith  files. 

But  in  few  things  is  the  eflect  of  this  change  of  motion  more  conspi- 
nunis  than  in  the  modem  apparatus  for  preparing,  spinning  and  weaving 
regetable  and  other  fibres,  into  fabrics  for  clothing.  The  simple  application 
>f  rotary  motions  to  these  operations  has  in  a  great  dcCTee. revolutionized 
die  domestic  economy  of  the  world,  and  has  increased  the  general  com- 
loits  of  our  race  a  hundred  fold.  From  the  beginning  of  time  females 
bave  spun  thread  with  the  distafl*  and  spindle  :  Naamah  the  antediluvian, 
ind  Lachesis  and  Omphale  the  mythological  spinsters,  have  been  imt- 
ated  in  the  use  of  these  implements  by  the  industrious  of  their  sex  in  all 
iges  and  countries  to  quite  modern  days,  and  even  at  present  they  are 
employed  by  a  g^eat  part  of  the  human  family.  In  India,  China,  Japan, 
ind  generally  through  all  the  East,  as  well  as  by  the  Indians  of  this  he- 
nuphere,  this  mode  of  making  thread  is  continued :  the  filaments  are 
Irawn  from  the  distaff*  and  twisted  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  the  thread 
Ming  kept  at  a  proper  tension  by  a  metallic  or  other  spindle,  sus- 
Miided  to  it  like  the  plummet  of  a  builder's  level,  and  the  momentum  of 
vhich,  while  turning  round,  keeps  t^visting  the  yam  or  thread  in  the 
interim  of  repeating  the  operation  with  the  fingers.*     The  thread  as  it  is 

*  There  are  numerous  allusions  in  history  to  this  primitive  mode  ofspinning,  that  are 
lufhly  illu]«trative  of  ancient  manners.  At  tiie  battle  of  Salamis,  Queen  Artemisia  com- 
BMnoed  a  ship  in  the  Persian  fleet,  and  Xerxes,  as  a  compliment  to  her  bravery,  sent 
her  a  complete  snil  of  armor,  while  to  his  general  (who  was  defeated)  he  presented  a 
dbtaflTand  ispindle.  When  Pheretine  applied  to  Eueltliou  of  Cyprus  for  an  army  to  re- 
cover her  former  dignity  and  country,  he  intimated  the  impropriety  of  her  conduct  by 
leodiag  her  a  distaff  of  wool  and  a  n^olden  spindle.  Herod,  iv,  16:2.  Hercules  attempted 
to  npiu  in  tliu  presence  of  Omphale,  and  she  bantered  him  on  his  uncouth  mnnner  of 
ttirfwy  the  dititutr.  Among  the  (jreeks  and  Romans,  tlie  rites  of  marriage  directed  the 
■ttontion  of  women  to  spinning  ;  a  di^taif  and  fleece  were  the  embleme  and  objects  of 
the  hoiisewife'ri  lahorM*.  and  so  they  were  among  the  Jews — "  A  virtuous  woman  [says 
Solonion]  biyeUi  her  hands  to  the  spindle  and  her  hands  hold  the  dislair."  When  La- 
civtia  wa^  surprised  by  the  visit  of  Collatinus  and  his  companions  of  the  camp,  although 
liie  night  was  far  advanced,  they  found  her  with  her  maids  engaged  in  spinning.  A 
ptinling  found  in  Pompeii  represents  Ulysses  seated  at  his  own  gate,  and  concealed 
mider  the  gnrb  of  a  beggar ;  Penelope,  who  is  inquiring  of  the  supposed  mcndiciint  for 
tidinga  of  her  husband,  holds  in  one  hand  a  spindle,  as  if  just  called  from  spinning.  On 
the  monuments  of  Beni  Hassan  both  men  and  women  are  represented  xpinring  and 
WMTing.  Several  Egyptian  spiodles  are  preserved  in  the  museums  of  Europe.  Se« 
la  aoeonnt  of  a  female  in  Sordis  apiiinlDg  while  going  for  water,  at  page  22. 
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formed  is  wound  round  the  spindle.  In  1530  Jurgen  of  Brunswick  de- 
vised a  machine  which  dispensed  with  this  intermitting  action  of  the  fingen, 
L  e,  he  invented  the  spinning  tohed,  which  rendered  the  operation  of 
twisting  the  filaments  uniform.  The  wheel,  however,  like  the  primitive 
apparatus  it  was  designed  to  ■  supersede,  produced  only  one  thread  at  a 
time ;  but  in  the  last  century  Hargreaves  produced  the  '*  spinning  jenny,** 
by  which  a  single  person  on  turning  a  tokeil,  could  spin  eignty-four  thr^ds 
at  once ;  then  followed  the  '•  rollers"  of  Arkwright,  the  "  mxile"  of  Crompton, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  "  gin"  of  Whitney,  and  also  "carding  engines," 
fn  place  of  the  old  hand  cards,  aU  composed  of  and  put  in  motion  bj 
revolving  machinery  : — these  have  indefinitely  extended  the  spinning  of 
thread,  and  relieved  females  from  a  species  of  labor  that»  more  than  enj 
other,  occupied  their  attention  from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  and  lesdv 
"  power  looms"  impelled  by  water,  wind,  steam,  or  animals  (through  the 
agency  of  circular  movements)  are  rapidly  superseding  the  irre^lar  and 
alti^rnating  motion  of  human  hands  in  throwing  the  shuttle  to  and  fro. 

The  conversion  of  intermitting  into  continuous  circular  movements  is 
also  obvious  in  ancient  devices  £ot  raising  water.  The  alternate  a<:tion  of 
the  swape,  the  jantu  and  vibrating  gutter  thus  became  miintemipted 
in  the  noria  and  tympanum — the  irregular  movement  of  the  cord  and 
bucket  became  uniform  in  the  chain  and  pots ;  and  so  did  the  motion  of 
the  pitcher  or  pail  as  used  by  hand,  when  suspended  to  the  rim  of  a  Per- 
sian wheel.  And  when  the  construction  of  machines  did  not  allow^  of  a 
suitable  change  or  form,  they  were  oflen  worked  by  cranks  or  other  simi- 
lar movements ;  (of  this  several  examples  are  given  in  preceding  pages;) 
but  in  no  branch  of  the  arts  has  this  preference  for  circular  movements 
over  straight  ones  been  so  signally  exhibited  as  in  the  numerous  rotaiy 
pumps  and  steam  engines  that  have  been  and  still  are  brought  forward ; 
and  in  no  department  of  machinery  has  less  success  attended  the  change. 
Most  of  these  machines  that  have  hitherto  been  made  may  be  considered 
as  failures ;  this  result  is  consequent  on  the  practical  difficulties  attending 
their  construction,  and  the  rendering  of  them  durable.  These  difficulties 
(which  will  appear  in  the  sequel)  are  to  a  certain  extent  unavoidable,  so 
that  the  prospect  of  superseding  cylindrical  pumps  and  steam-engines  is 
probably  as  remote  as  ever. 

At  an  early  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  machines  last  named,  it  became 
a  desideratum  with  engineers  to  obtain  a  continuous  rotary  movement  of 
the  piston  rod  in  place  of  the  ordinary  rectilinear  and  reciprocating  one, 
that  the  huge  "  walking  beam,"  crank  and  connecting  shaft  might  be  dis- 
pensed with,  the  massive  fly-wheel  either  greatly  reduced  or  abandoned, 
and  the  power  saved  that  was  consumed  in  overcoming  their  inertia  and 
friction  at  every  stroke  of  the  piston.  Reasoning  analogous  to  this  had 
long  before  led  some  old  mechanicians  to  convert  the  motion  of  the  com- 
mon pump  rod  into  a  circular  one ;  in  other  words,  to  invent  rotary  or 
rotatory  pumps.  By  these  the  power  expended  in  constantly  bringing 
all  the  water  in  the  cylinder  and  suction  pipe,  alternately  to  a  state  of  rest 
and  motion  was  saved,  because  the  liquid  is  kept  in  constant  motion  in 
passing  through  them.  The  steam  engine  was  not  only  originally  de- 
designed  as  a  substitute  for  pumps  to  raise  water,  but  in  all  the  variety  of 
its  forms  and  modifications  it  has  retained  the  same  analogy  to  pumps  as 
these  have  to  bellows.  One  of  the  oldest  of  modem  rotary  steam  engines, 
that  of  Murdoch,  was  a  copy  of  an  old  pump,  a  figure  of  which.  No.  131. 
is  taken  from  Serviere's  collection. 

Two  cog  wheels,  the  teeth  of  which  are  fitted  to  work  accuratelv  into 
each  other,  are  enclosed  in  an  elliptical  case.     The  sides  of  these  wheels 
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nm  cloae  to  those  of  the  cue,  ao  that  water  cannot  enter  berween  them. 
lite  axle  of  one  of  the  wheela  u  continued  through  one  side  of  the  case, 
(whiuh  is  removed  in  the  figure  to  show  the  interior,)  and  rhe  opening 
ntde  ti^t  by  a  stufBng  box  or  collar  of  leather.  A  crank  is  applied  to  the 
end  to  turn  it,  and  as  one  wheel  revolveB, 
it  necessartly  tiuns  the  other;  the  direc- 
rton  of  their  motions  being  indicated  by 
the  arrows.  The  water  Uiat  enters  the 
lower  part  of  the  case  is  swept  lip  the 
ends  by  each  cog  in  rotation,  and  as  it 
cannot  return  between  the  wheels  in  con- 
(eijuence  of  the  cogs  being  there  always 
in  contact,  it  must  necessarily  rise  in  the 
ascending  or  forcing  pipe.  The  machine 
is  therefore  both  a  sucking  and  forcing 
one.  Of  rotary  purapa  this  is  not  only 
one  of  the  oldest,  but  one  of  the  best. 
Fire  engines  made  on  ibe  same  plan  were 
patented  about  twenty-five  years  ago  in 
£ngland,  and  more  recently  pumps  of 
the  same  kind,  in  this  country.  We  have 
seen  one  with  two  ellipl&al  wheels, 
which  were  so  seared  that  the  longer 
axis  of  one  wheel  might  coincide  (in  one 
podticiii)  with  the  short  one  of  the  other.  Sometimes  a  groove  is  made 
along  the  face  of  each  cog,  and  a  strip  of  leather  or  other  packing  ae 

The  pump  figured  above  is  believed  to  have  been  known  long  before 
S^rviere's  time,  a  model  of  it,  as  of  other  interesting  machines,  having 
been  placed  in  his  museum  without  regard  to  its  origin.  Ramclli  is  said 
to  have  liescribed  some  similar  ones  m  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
bat  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  his  book.  The  suction 
pipe  in  the  preceding  figure  has  been  added.  In  the  original  the  water 
entered  directly  through  the  bottom  of  the  case:  the  model  was  probably 
io  made  that  part  of  the  wheels  might  be  visible,  and  the  construction  and 
Operation  of  the  machine  more  easily  comprehended. 

S^rviere  was  a  French  gentleman,  bom  at  Lyons  in  1593.  Indepen- 
dent in  his  circumstances,  and  inclined  to  mechanical  researches,  he  was 
lad  to  establish  a  cabinet  of  models  of  rare  and  curious  machines — of 
diese  some  were  invented  by  himself  and  displayed  uncommon  iiigenui^. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  account  of  the  whole  was  ever  published ;  a 
pan  only  being  included  in  the  small  volume  edited  by  bis  grandson,  the 
title  of  which  we  have  given  at  the  foot  of  page  63.  That  work  is  divided 
into  three  parts ;  the  first  relates  to  figures  formed  in  the  lathe,  as  spheres, 
cubes,  ellipses,  &c. ;  some,  being  hollow  and  containing  others  within 
dtem,  like  Chinese  balls,  are  extraordinary  specimens  of  workmanship. 
There  are  also  vases,  urns,  kc.  not  only  round  and  elliptical,  but  angular, 
ft>  that  not  only  were  the  ova]  and  eccentric  chucks  known  tc  S^rviere, 
bat  the  lathe  for  turning  irregular  surfaces  appears  to  have  been  used  by 
kim.  The  second  part  contams  an  account  of  clocks  all  made  by  himself, 
the  mechanism   of  which  is  exceedingly  ingenious.     Some  are  moved  by 

Sings,  others  by  weights,  water,  sand,  &c.  They  arc  fully  ei|ua!  to  any 
ng  of  the  kind  at  the  present  day:  indeed  that  lieauliliil  device  by 
iriiich  a.  small  brass  ball  \a  made  to  traverse  backwards  and  forwards  across 
IB  inclined  plane,  which  still  retains  «  place  among'mantel  rlocks,  is  one 
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nt  Stf rriere's,  besides  several  inodific»ticwis  of  it  eqnsHy  iuteiertiug.  Ota 
Ittif  of  tlie  third  part  is  occupied  with  descriptioiis  of  machines  for  nifl^g 
water:  these  consist  of  gatters,  swapes^  chain  of  pots,  sainingr  and  kinf 
buckets,  noriasy  tympanums  and  other  wheels ;  and  lasuyt  pumps,  anoBg 
which  is  the  rotary  one  figured  abore.  Breval,  in  his  **  RemaAs  on  En- 
rope,"  part  ii,  page  89,  mentions  seyeral  machines  in  Stfrvicre's  "  famons 
cabinet  of  mechanicks"  that  are  not  noticed  in  the  vobune  published  hj 
his  mndson ;  while  others  are  inserted  that  were  not  invented  till  after 
his  death,  as  Du  Fay's  improvement  on  the  ^mpanum. 

Rotary  pumps  may  be  divided  into  classes  aooording  to  the  fbms  sf 
and  methods  of  workmg  the  pistons,  or  those  parts  that  aet  as  sock :  and 
according  to  the  various  modes  bv  which  the  fctfnail  is  obtained.  It  ii 
this  last  that  receives  the  force  of  the  water  when  impelled  fin  ward  hj 
the  piston ;  it  also  prevents  the  limpid  from  bdng  swept  by  dw  latter  en- 
tirely round  the  cylmder  or  exterior  case, and  compela  it  to  enter  fhadfa* 
chai^ng  pipe.  Jn  these  particulars  consist  all  the  wssential  Jiftwtes 
in  rotary  pumps.  ^In  some  the  hutments  are  moveable  pieces  tfatt  aia 
made  to  draw  back  to  aUow  the  piston  to  paasg  when  thej  m  agsia 
protruded  till  its  return ;  in  others,  they  are  nxed  and  the  pistons  ikflM- 
selves  give  way.  *  It  is  the  same  with  the  latter ;  diey  are  aometimca  psr- 
%kianenuy  connected  to  the  axles  by  which  they  are  tomed,  and  mmu^ 
times  they  are  loose  and  drawn  into  recesses  till  the  botments  pass  by. 
In  another  class  the  pistons  are  rectangular,  or  other  shaped,  peccs  mat 
turn  on  centres,  something  like  the  vanes  of  a  horiaontal  wmd  flnU,  sweep 
ing  the  water  with  their  broad  &oes  round  the  cylindrical  case,  till  dMj 
spproach  that  part  which  constitutes  the  hutment,  when  they  move  ed» 
ways  and  pass  through  a  narrow  space  which  th^  entirelv  fill,  and  tbevMy 
prevent  any  water  pasang  with  tnem.  In  other  pomps  tne  bntment  is  ob- 
tained  by  the  contact  of  tne  peripheries  of  two  wheels  or  cylinders,  flat 
roU  on  or  rub  against  each  other.  No.  131  is  of  this  kind— while  Am 
teeth  in  contact  yxiih  the  ends  of  the  case  act  as  |nstons  in  ^ving  Am 
water  before  them,  the  others  are  fitted  to  work  so  closely  on  each  other 
as  to  prevent  its  return.  The  next  figure  exhibits  another  modification  of 
the  same  principle. 

In  1835  Mr.  J.  Eve,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  obtained  a  patent 
in  England  for  a  rotary  steam-engine  and  pump.  No.  132  will  serve  to 
explain  its  application  to  raise  water.  Withm  a  cylindrical  case  a  aolid  or 
hollow  drum  A  is  made  to  revolve,  the  sides  of  which  are  fitted  to  move 
close  to  those  of  the  case.  Three  projecting  pieces  or  pistons,  of  the  saan 
width  as  the  drum,  are  secured  to  or  cast  on  its  periphery ;  they  are  at 
equal  distances  finom  each  other,  and  their  extremities  sweep  close  round 
the  inner  edge  of  the  case,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  periphery  of  the 
drum  revolves  in  contact  with  that  of  a  smaller  cylinder  B  from  whidi  a 
portion  is  cut  off  to  form  a  groove  or  recess  sufficiently  deep  to  leoeiva 
within  it  each  piston  as  it  moves  past.  The  diameter  of  the  small  ey^ 
lindor  is  just  one  third  that  of  the  dnim.  The  axles  of  both  are  contimnd 
through  one  or  both  sides  of  the  case,  and  the  openings  made  ti^t  widk 
stuHin!^  lH>xes.  On  one  end  of  each  axle  is  fixed  a  toothed  wheel  of  the 
same  <ilia motor  as  its  respective  cylinder ;  and  these  are  so  geared  inlD 
one  aRt>;!ior,  that  when  the  crank  attached  to  the  drum  axle  is  turned,  (in 
die  dlnvtion  of  the  arrow.>  the  croove  in  the  small  cylinder  receives  see* 
cessivoiv  osich  piston :  thus  affortling  room  for  its  pasnge,  and  at  the  saan 
time  bv  the  contact  of  the  e^lge  of  the  piston  with  its  curved  part,  prevea^ 
ing  water  fn^m  passing.  As  the  machine  is  worked  the  wa;er  that  ea- 
ma  the  lower  part  of  the  ipnamp  throng  te  section  pipe,  is  fereed 
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ud  compelled  to  rise  in  the  dUcharging  one,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows. 
Other  pumpa  of  the  same  class  have  such  a  portion  of  the  small  cyJin- 
dsr  cut  off,  thai  the-ooncave  surface  of  the  reminder  forms  a  continuation 
of  the  case  in  front  of  the  recess  while  the  pistons  are  ps^sing ;  and  then 
by  a  similar  movement  as  that  used  in  the  figure  described,  the  convex 
put  is  brought  in  contact  with  tbe  periphery  of  the  drum  till  the  piston'a 
return. 

All  rotary  pumps  are  both  Bucking  and  forcing  machines,  and  are  gene- 
»Uy  furnished  with  valves  in  both  pipes,  as  in  the  ordinary  forcing  pumps. 
The  butments  are  always  placed  between  the  apertures  of  the  sucking 
and  forcing  pipes. 


Ha.  133. 

fhcre  is  another  class  of  pumps  that  bears  some  relationship  to  the  pre- 
«t^ng — the  elilrst  branch,  we  believe,  of  the  same  family.  One  of  these  is 
figured  in  the  133rd  illustrauon:  the  butment  consists  of  a  curved  flap  that 
tuins  on  a  binge  ;  it  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  received  into  a  recess  formed 
on  the  rim  or  periphery  of  the  case,  and  into  which  it  is  forced  by  the 
[nston.  The  concave  side  of  the  flap  is  of  the  same  curve  as  the  nm  of 
the  oasc,  and  when  pushed  back  forms  a  part  of  it.  Its  width  is,  of 
Gonrsc,  euuul  to  that  of  the  drum,  against  the  rim  of  which  iis  lower  edge 
is  pressed  ;  this  is  effected  in  some  pumps  by  springs,  in  others  by  cams 
cog  wheels,  ^f..,  fixed  on  the  axles,  as  m  the  last  one.  The  force  by 
vnich  the  flap  is  urged  against  the  drum  must  exceed  the  pressure  of 
ibe  liijuid  column  in  the  discharging  pipe.  The  semicircular  pieces  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  case  represent  cars  for  securing  the  pump  to  planks  or 
frames,  &c.,  when  in  use.  The  arrows  in  the  figures . show  the  direction 
ID  which   the  piston  and  water  is  moved. 

Such  machines  have  ol^en  been  patented,  both  as  pumps  and  steam- 
mgines.  Iji  17S2  Mr.  Watt  thus  secured  a  "rotative  engine"  of  this  kind, 
and  III  1707  Mr,  Curtwright  inserted  in  the  s)>ecilication  of  his  metallic  pis- 
ton a  descriplion  of  another  similar  to  Watt's,  except  that  the  cose 
had  two  flaps,  and  three  pistons  were  formed  on  the  drum.  In  1818  Mr. 
Boutled^e  patented  another  with  a  single  flap  and  piston,  (Rep.  of  Arts, 
vol.  xxxiii,  3d  series  i)  hut  the  principle  or  prominent  feature  in  all  these 
had  been  applied  long  before  by  French  mechanicians.  Nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  before  the  date  of  Watt's  patent,  Amotiti/n«  communicated 
CO  the  French  Academy  a  dcscrliition  of  a  rotary  pump  substantially  tbo 
nme  as  represented  in  the  last  figure.  It  is  figured  and  descrilM'd  in  the 
htt  Toliune  of  Maekint*  Appromv.  p.  103 :  the  body  of  the  pump  or  case 
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U  *  alioK  eylinder,  bnt  the  maton  is  elllptieBl,  iti  tniu 
ing  equal  to  that  of  the  cvlinder,  hence  it  performrd  the 
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ing  equal  to  that  of  the  cjlinder,  hence  it  performrd  the  part  of  two  piattna 
nere  are  alan  two  flaps  on  oppoute  aures  of  tlA  cf  Hnder.  A  pomp  not 
uoUke  this  of  Amoatoni,  with  aa  elliptical  case,  is  described  m  toL  it. 
of  Nicholson's  Phil.  Journal  466.  Several  aiqnlsr  ones  have  nnoe  boon 
proposed. 

In  other  pumps  the  flaps,  instead  of  acting  as  bntmenta,  aie  tnada  to 
perform  the  part  of  pistons ;  this  is  done  b;  ninging  them  on  the  rim  ol 
the  drum,  ofwhlch,  when  closed,  die^  also  form  a  part:  dmr  are  doaed 
by  passing  under  a  permanent  projecting  piece  or  batment  that  euendi 
from  the  case  to  the  drum. 

In  No.  134  the  hutment  is  movable  A  sotid  wheel,  fhrmed  into  dim 
tinral  wings  that  act  as  pistons,  ■■  turned  nnmd  within  a  cylindrical  caaa 
The  batment  B  is  a  piece  of  metal  whoae  width  is  equal  to  the  thieknea 
of  (be  win^,  or  die  interior  faraaddi  of  & 
cylinder:  it  is  made  to  afida  A^jooA  a 
itsffin^  box  on  die  top  of  Ae  cue,  aid  faj 
its  veig^  to  dMorad  and  net  t^oo  dv 
winn.  Ita  upper  part  temmatea  ik  *  vnA, 
which,  paaiing  bulwaeu  two  rollen,  pra-- 
■erves  it  in  a  peipendienlBr  poailkM.  Aa 
die  wheel  u  tuned,  dw  pcint  of  eacb 
wing,  (like  the  oogi  of  me  wKeeb  in 
No.  131,]  pnahea  hdbra  it  tbe  water  dai 
enters  the  lower  part  of  die  eylinder,  and 
drives  it  throng  the  valve  into  die  ascend 
ing  pipe  A :  at  die'same  time  the  butmcat 
is  gndnally  raised  1^  the  curved  anTjaGe  of 
the  wing,  and  as  soon  as  the  end  of  the  lat> 
ter  passes  under  it,  the  load  on  tlte  nd 
causes  it  instantly  to  descend  upon  the  neat 
one,  which  in  its  turn  produces '  the  same 
efi*ect.  This  pump  is  as  old  as  die  16A 
century,  and  probably  was  known  modi 
No.134.  KotHTPniiparibBisiii  earlier.  BcBides  the  defects  common  to 
""■"f-  most  of  its  Epecies,  it  has  one  peculiar  to 

itself  :^-es  the  hutment  musrbe  loaded  widi  weight*  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  pressure  of  the  liquid  column  over  the  valve,  (otherwise  it  would  itself 
be  raised  and  tbe  water  would  escape  beneath  it;]  the  power  to  work  diis 
pump  is  therefore  more  than  double  the  amount  whicJi  the  water  forced 
up  requires.  The  instrument  is  intoresting,  however,  as  affording  an  il- 
luatmtion  of  the  early  use  of  the  sliding  vuve  and  stuffing  bos  ;  and  is 
containing  some  of  the  elements  of  recent  rotsiy  pumps  and  steam-engineiL 
The  pump  represented  by  No.  135  consists  also  of  an  exterior  case  or 
short  cylinder  within  which  a  small  and  solid  one  A  is  made  to  revolve.  To 
the  lost  an  arm  or  piston  is  attached'or  cast  in  one  piece  n'ith  it,  the 
sides  and  end  nf  wliii'h  are  fitted  lo  bear  slightly  against  the  sides  and  rim  in 
the  cose.  A  Iiutmcnt  B  R  slides  backwnrds  and  forwards  through  a  stnffiiw 
Imjx,  and  is  so  nrraiigi'd  (by  means  of  n  cam  or  other  rontrivp.nce  connected 
to  the  axle  of  tht>  small  cylinder  on  tbe  outside  of  the  cose]  that  it  can  be 
pushed  into  ibo  inloricr  ds  in  tlio  figure,  and  ot  the  proper  *iine  be 
drawn  bai'k  to  afT.ird  a  )iassagc  fur  the  piston.  Two  openings  near  each 
other  are  mutle  lliroiigb  the  case  on  opposite  sides  of  B  B,  andto  these  the 
Kuction  and  fnrciiig  pipes  are  uiiitcii.  Thus  when  the  piston  is  moved 
iu  tbe  Erection  of  the  arrow  on  the  small  cylinder,  it  puahe*  the  water 
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nefore  it,  and  the  Tacuitv  formed  behind  is  itiBtantl^  filled  with  fresh  por- 
tions driven  up  the  auction  pipe  by  the  Htmosphere ;  and  when  the  piatoa 
m  its  course  descends  psst  B  B  ii  sweeps  this  water  up  the  same  way. 
Braniah  and  Dickenson  adopted  a  modification  of  this  machine  :n  1700,  a^ 
a  fteam-engine  and  also  as  a  pump.     Bep.  of  Arts,  vol.  ii,  73. 


No.  136  represents  another  rotary  engine.  A  figure  of  it  is  inserted  the 
rather  because  it  was  reinvented  here  a  few  years  ago  by  a  mechanic  who 
was  greatly  distressed  on  finding  that  he  had  been  anticipated.  A  notice  of 
it  may  therefore  prevent  others  from  experiencing  a  similar  disappoint- 
ment. Like  most  others  it  consists  of  two  concentnc  cylinders  or  drums, 
Ae  annular  space  between  them  forming  the  pump  chamber ;  but  th^ 
inner  one,  instead  of  revolving  as  in  the  preceding  figures,  is  immovable, 
bmng  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the  outer  one  or  case.  The  piston  is  a  reclan- 
golBr  and  loose  piece  of  brass  or  other  metal  accurately  fitted  to  occupy 
•nd  move  in  the  space  between  the  two  cylinders.  To  drive  the  piston, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  form  a  butment  between  the  orifices  of  the  induc- 
tion and  eduction  pipes,  a  third  cylinder  is  employed  to  which  a  revolving 
motion  is  imparted  by  a  crank  and  axle  in  the  usual  way.  This  cylinder  is 
oeeentric  to  the  others,  and  is  of  such  a  diameter  and  thickness  that  its  In- 
"xnar  and  exterior  surfaces  touch  the  inner  and  outer  cylinders  as  reprc- 
•ented  in  the  cut,  the  places  of  contact  preventing  water  from  passing  : 
k  slit  or  ghiove  et^uol  in  width  to  the  thickness  of  the  piston  is  made 
through  its  periphery,  into  which  slit  the  piston  is  placed.  When  turned  in 
die  direction  of  the  large  arrow,  the  Water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pump 
is  swept  round  and  forced  uj,  the  rising  pipe,  and  the  void  behind  the 
piston  is  again  filled  by  water  *-om  the  reservoir  into  which  the  lower 
[Rpe  is  inserted.  This  machin.  was  originally  designed,  like  most  rotary 
pnmps,  fur  a  steam  engine.  It  was  patented  in  England  by  Mr.  John 
Trotter,  of  London,  in  1805,  and  is  'escribed  in  the  Bepertory  of  Arta, 
to),  ix,  3d  series.  As  a  matter  <t  :oui'Be,  he  contemplated  its  application 
lo  raise  water  : — "  The  said  engine  he  observes]  may  be  used  to  raise 
or  give  motion  to  fluids  in  any  directicn  whatever." 

In  others  the  pistons  slide  within  a  revolving  cylinder  or  drum  that  is 
eonceniHc  with  the  exterior  one.  No.  137  is  a  specimen  of  a  French 
pomp  of  this  kind.  The  butment  in  the  orm  of  a  segment  is  secured  to 
dw  inner  circumference  of  the  case,  and  the  drum  turns  against  it  at  the 
osatre  of  the  chord  line :  on  both  sides  of  the  place  of  contact  it  is  curved  tn 
^  extremities  of  the  arc,  and  iha  unking  and  forcing  pipes  communicate 
37 
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with  ihe  pump  tliMugli  ii,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  To  i.lie  centre  ot  I 
one  or  both  enJs  of  the  caac  13  screwed  fast  a  thick  piece  of  hrzs»  vboce  I 
outline  resembles  that  or  the  letter  D :  the  (lalteDed  side  is  placed  lowan]*  I 
the  buuneiit  and  is  so  formed  that  the  same  distance  is  preserved  bet\te«i  '] 
it  and  th,;  opposite  parts  of  the  batment,  as  between  its  convex  surface  and  I 
die  rim  of  the  case.  The  pistons,  as  in  the  last  figure,  arc  lectangnlar  i 
pieces  of  stout  metal,  and  are  dropped  into  slits  made  tlirough  the  rim  oIfJ 
the  drum,  tlieir  length  being  equal  to  that  of  the  cose,  and  their  widl 
the  distance  between  its  rim  and  the  D  piece.  They  ore  moved  by  k„] 
crank  attached  to  the  drum  axle.  To  lessen  tJie  friction  and  compensalO'-j 
for  the  wear  of  the  hutment,  that  part  of  the  latter  against  which  ilie  dram  J 
turns  is  sometimes  made  hollDW  ;  a  piece  of  braes  is  let  into  it  and^] 
pressed  against  iJie  peiiphery  of  the  drum  by  a  spring. 


I 


In  No.  138  Ihc  axis  of  the  drum  or  smaller  LylindLr  i»  so  plui 
Muse   its  periphery  to  rub  against  the   inner   Lircumlcrence   ol   the  casfljl 
Two  rectangular  pistons,  whose  length   are  e(|UBl  to  the   internal   dia    ' 
ler  of  the  case,  cross  each  other   at  right  angles   bemg  notched  s 
allow  them  to  slide  backwards  and  forwards  to  an  extent  equal   to   I 
widest   space  between  the  two  cylinders.      The  case  of  this  pum] 
perfectly  cylindrical,  but  of  such  a  form  that  the  four  ends  of  the 
are  always  in  contact  with  it.  An  axle  on  the  drum  la  mo\ed  bv  a 
This   pump,   and   another   similar   to  it,  were   descnbed  in   Bram 
Dickenson's  patent  for  three  rotative  ifcam  engrnea  ut  1790    Rep   of  A 
vol.  ii,  85.     Fire  engines  have  been  made  on  the  same  principle. 

Another  class  of  rotary  pumps  have  their  pistons  made  some< 
the  vanes  of  wind  mills.   They  were  originally  designed  as  steam-enginef 
and  were,  if  we  mistake  not,  first  introduced  by  Homblower,  in  the  lalli  ' 
part  of  the  last  century.     He  employed  four  revolving  vanes  which  wei 
■o  arranged   that,  while  one  passed   edgeways  through  a  narn: 
■which  it  filled,  the  opposite  one   presented  its   face  to  the   actio 
tteom.     These  machines  have  been  variously  modified  as  pumps,  but  e 
nerally  speaking  they  are  more  complex  and  of  course  more  liable  to_i 
rangement  than  others  :   we  have  known  two  of  them,  fifteen  inches  i 
meter  and  apparently  well  made,  (at  a  cost  of  150  dollars,)  whiti 
used  to  force  water  to  an  elevation  of  twenty  feet,  become  deranged,  a 
thrown  aside  as  oseless  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks. 

A  centnfiigal  forcing  pump  tnay  be  made  by  enclosing  the  arms  o 
aBniiepheric  one,  (such  as  represented  at  No.  9S,  page  239,)  in  a  c 
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drum  or  case,  to  which  an  ascending  or  forcing  pipe  is  attached :  the 
water  would  rise  through  the  pipe,  provided  the  velocity  of  the  arms  was 
increased  according  to  the  elevation  of  its  discharging  orifice.  In  place  of 
tubular  arms,  two  or  more  vanes  radiating  from  a  vertical  axis  and  turned 
rapidly  in  the  case  would  produce  the  same  elTect;  the  suction  pipe 
being  connected  to  the  bottom  at  the  centre  and  the  forcing  pipe  to  the 
rim  or  the  top.  Such  pumps  are  in  their  construction  simpler  than  other 
rotary  ones,  besides  which  no  particular  accuracy  is  required  in  fitting 
their  working  parts ;  nevertheless,  they  are  as  liable  to  derangement  as 
others,  for  tlie  velocity  required  to  be  given  to  the  arms  is  so  great,  that 
the  teeth  of  the  wheels  ancl  pinions  by  which  motion  is  transmitted  to  them 
are  soon  worn  out. 

Centrifugal  pumps  like  those  just  described  have  been  tried  as  substi- 
tutes for  paddle  wheels  of  steam-vessels :  u  e,  the  wheels  were  con- 
verted into  such  pumps  by  inclosing  them  in  cases  made  air-tight,  except 
at  the  bottom  through  which  the  ends  of  the  paddles  slightly  projected  ; 
a  large  suction  pipe  proceeded  from  one  side  of  each  case  (near  its  cen- 
tre) through  the  bows  of  the  vessel  and  terminated  below  the  water  line  ; 
by  the  revolution  of  the  wheels  water  was  drawn  through  these  tubes  into 
the  cases  and  forcibly  ejected  below  in  the  direction  of  the  stern,  and  by 
the  reaction  moved  the  vessel  forward. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  preceding  observations  include  an  ac- 
count of  all  rotary  pumps.  We  have  only  particularized  a  few  out  of  a 
great  multitude,  such  as  may  serve  as  types  of  the  various  classes  to  which 
they  belong.  Were  a  detailed  description  given  of  the  numerous  forms 
of  these  machines,  modes  of  operation,  devices  for  opening  and  closing  the 
valves,  moving  the  pistons,  diminishing  friction,  compensating  for  the  wear 
of  certain  parts,  for  packing  the  pistons,  &c.  &c.,  those  readers  who  are 
not  familiar  with  their  history  would  be  surprised  at  the  ingenuity  dis- 
played, and  would  be  apt  to  conclude  that  all  the  sources  of  mechanical 
combinations  had  been  exhausted  on  them.  We  would  advise  every 
mechanic  who  thinks  he  has  discovered  an  improvement  in  rotary  pumps, 
carefully  to  examine  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  the  Transactions  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine,  and  particularly  the 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Pennsylvania,  before  incurring  the 
expenses  of  a  patent,  or  those  incident  to  the  making  of  models  and 
experiments. 

Rotary  pumps  have  never  retained  a  permanent  place  among  machines 
for  raising  water :  they  are,  as  yet,  too  complex  and  too  easily  deranged 
to  be  adapted  for  common  use.  Theoretically  considered  they  are  per- 
fect machines,  but  the  practical  difHculties  attending  their  construction 
have  hitherto  rendered  Uiem  (like  rotary  steam  engines)  inferior  to  otliers. 
To  make  them  efficient,  their  working  parts  require  to  be  adjusted  to  each 
other  with  unusual  accuracy  and  care,  and  even  when  this  is  accomplished, 
their  efficiency  is,  by  the  unavoidable  wear  of  those  parte,  speedily  dimi- 
nished or  destroyed  :  their  first  cost  is  greater  than  that  of  common  pumps, 
and  the  expense  of  keeping  them  in  order  exceeds  that  of  others ;  they 
eannr)t,  moreover,  be  repaired  by  ordinary  workmen,  since  peculiar  tools 
are  rerjuired  for  the  purpose — a  farmer  might  almost  as  well  attempt  to 
repair  a  watch  as  one  of  these  machines.  Hitherto,  a  rotarv  pump  has 
been  like  the  Psalmist's  emblem  of  human  life  : — "  Its  days  are  as  grass, 
IS  a  flower  of  the  field  it  flourisheth,  the  wind  [of  experience]  passeth 
over  it,  and  it  is  gone,**  Were  we  inclined  to  prophecy,  we  should  pre- 
dict that  in  the  next  century,  as  in  the  present  one,  the  cylindrical  pump 
will  retain  its  preeminence  over  all  others ;  and  that  makers  of  the  ordl* 
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nary  wooden  ones  will  thei 
object  of  iheir  manufacture. 

Reciprocatinu  rotary  rnMFR  : — One  of  the  obstacle*  to  be  overcoiiw 
in  making  a  rotary  punij>,  ia  tke  paMage  of  the  piston  over  the  buunent, 
or  over  i£e  space  it  occupies.  The  apparatus  for  moving  the  Lntment  u 
the  pigton  approaches  to  or  recedes  from  it,  adds  to  the  complexity  of  the 
machine;  nor  is  this  avoided  when  that  part  is  fixed,  tar  an  eqaivalent 
movement  is  then  requit«d  to  be  given  to  the  piston  itself  in  Rddkion  to 
its  ordinary  one.  In  reciprocaung  rotarv  pumps  these  difficoltiee  aito 
Rvoided  by  stopping  the  piston  when  it  amves  at  one  side  of  the  butment 
ftnd  then  reversing  its  ntotion  towards  the  other;  hence  these  are  less  com' 
plcx  than  ihe  former :  they  are,  however,  liable  to  some  of  the  sBine  objec- 
tions, )>ciug  more  expensive  than  common  pumps,  more  difficult  to  repair, 
and   upon  the  whole   less   durable.     Their  raneties   may  be  included  in 
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two  classes  according  to  the  ci 
furnished  with  valves  forming  o 
range  of  the  pistons  in  these  pumps  varies  greally;  in  some  the  arc  dM> 
cribed  by  them  does  not  exceed  9(P,  while  in  others  they  make  nearly  ft 
complete  revolution.  They  are  of  old  date,  various  modifications  of  them 
having  been  proposed  in  Uie  16th  century.  No.  139  connsts  of  a  close 
case  of  the  form  of  a  sector  of  a  circle,  having  an  opening  U  the  botton 
for  the  admission  of  water,  and  another  to  which  a  forcing  p^  vvh  its 
valve  is  attached.  A  nto^'able  radius  or  piston  is  tvrnea  on  a  centre  by 
a  lever  as  represented  ;  thus,  when  the  latter  is  pnlled  down  towards  the 
left,  the  fonner  drives  the  contents  of  the  case  throogh  the  nJve  in  tk* 
aaoending  pipe. 


IWiJor  Km  ilcscrii-oj  a  sirsZar  psmp  ta  the  ilrst  volume  of  his  Anli. 
Hvdr«-u'..  37?-  Tb.o  oa*o  :*  a  '.ars*T  porti-iE  of  a  cirvle  than  that  of  No. 
lit?,  «!-a'.  thi-  p;*to;;  ts  tV.rt;Ub«^l  wnui  i  va'.w.  A  PMnip  on  the  same  pitn- 
cipl^  was  a*{.'j>;>s:  by  llntttih  a*  a  f.T«^*r.i;M  ia  1T?3 :  Hi*  was  a  dion 
cylindf  r,  to  th»  :tviv:a?>  »x'.o  of  v.  V.ior,  two  pls;o=»  were  attached  tkai 
exW.>Jt>i  .(■■:■"«•  «-"^"»».  a-o.  >:Jid  »r  ov*-;!-,-s:  k-v^t^  by  a  clack  in  each. 

No.  140  iN'i-.si*;*  of  a  *V,ot5  >..>-lsovnIo_vU-o^r :  »  rvrrloa  of  the  lower 
part  i*  *fi»*ra:ie>{  :■^.•.•.•,•.  ;^^  rv*:  Vy  a  ;v»:e  wMre  iEl*  soetion  pipe  tenni- 
Bat««  in  rw^-  0f>«aiK^  (Hat  a:v  'cv^vv ^(\i  by  clscks  r  c.     Tke  p«rtitiaa  A 
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extends  through  the  entire  length  of  the  cylinder  and  is  made  air  and 
water  ti^t  to  bolli  ends,  and  also  to  the  plate  upon  which  its  lower  edge 
rests.  The  upper  edge  extends  to  the  under  side  of  the  axle  to  which 
the  piston  B  is  united.  One  end  of  the  axle  is  passed  through  the  cylin- 
der and  the  opening  made  tight  by  a  stuffing  box  ;  it  is  moved  by  a  crank 
or  lever.  Near  the  clacks  e  c  two  other  openings  are  made  dirough  the 
plate,  to  which  two  forcinsr  pipes  are  secured.  These  tubes  are  bent 
nrand  the  outside  of  the  cylinder  and  meet  in  the  chamber  C  where  their 
orifices  are  covered  by  clacks.  Thus  when  the  piston  is  turned  in  either 
direction,  it  drives  the  water  before  it  through  one  or  other  of  these  tubes; 
at  die  same  time  the  void  left  behind  it  is  kept  filled  by  the  pressure  of 
die  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  which  the  lower  orifice  of 
die  suction  pipe  is  placed.  The  edges  of  the  pistons  are  made  to  work 
dose  to  the  ends  and  rim  of  the  cyhnder  by  means  of  strips  of  leather 
screwed  to  them.  Modifications  of  these  pumps  have  also  been  used  in 
England  as  fire-engines. 

Keciprocating  rotary  pumps  have  sprung  up  at  different  times  both  here 
and  in  Europe,  and  have  occasionally  obtained  *'  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name,"  but  have  never  become  perfectly  domesticated,  we  believe,  in  any 
country.  We  have  seen  some  aesigned  for  ordinary  use  that  were  ele- 
candy  finished,  and  decorated  with  gilding  and  japan — they  resembled 
diose  exotic  plants  which  require  peculiar  care,  and  are  rather  for  oma- 
ment  than  for  use. 

Reciprocating  rotary  pumps  have  also  been  proposed  as  steam-engines. 
Watt  patented  one  in  1782. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

SmJCATtoii  «f  p— ipa  fai  BodAn  wi^ktr-woriist  Flnt  nmd  hj  dia  OwHint  Water-worki  at  A«fa- 
iwfk  and  BraoMO — Slafular  android  ia  the  latter  eicjr— Old  watar-irarka  at  Toledo— At  Loadoa  Mdfe 
■Othor  LeodoB  works  moved  by  koraea,  water,  wind  and  rtaani  Water  eafine  at  Exeter — Water- 
wmku  etoeled  on  Foot  Neaf  and  Pont  Notre  DauM  at  Parie— Celebrated  works  at  Marti— Error  of  Rao- 
aaqala  ia  nuliinf  them  anneeesaariljr  oomplez.  American  water-works :  A  history  of  them  desirahlo— 
htrodoftioB  of  pamps  into  weUs  in  New -York  city— Bztraeu  from  the  miaates  of  the  Common  Cooaeil 
pffOTioas  to  Ike  war  of  ladepeadenco-rPnbUc  water-works  proposed  and  comsMnced  in  1T74— Tree- 
notes  iaonod  to  moot  tiM  expense  Copy  of  one— Msnhatlan  Company— Water-works  at  Fair 
Pkiladelphia. 


Before  noticin?  another  and  a  different  class  of  machines,  we  propose 
to  occupy  this  and  the  two  next  chapters  with  observations  on  the  em- 
ployment of  pumps  in  "  water-works,"  and  as  engines  to  extinguish  fires 
•—both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

The  hydraulic  machinery  for  supplying  modem  cities  with  water  gene- 
rally consists  of  a  series  of  forcing  pumps  very  similar  to  the  machine  of 
Ctesibius,  (No.  120 ;)  and  when  employed  to  raise  water  from  rapid 
streams,  or  where  from  tides  or  dams  a  sufficient  current  can  be  obtained, 
are  worked  like  it  by  under  or  by  overshot  wheels.  An  account  of  old 
European  water- works  is  an  important  desideratum,  for  it  would  throw 
light  on  the  history  of  pumps  in  the  middle  ages,  during  which  little  or 
nothing  respecting  them  is  known.  The  older  cities  of  Germany  were  the 
first  in  modem  days  that  adopted  them  to  raise  water  for  public  purposes 
but  of  their  construction,  materials,  and  application  under  various  circum 
ttanccft  we  have  no  information  in  detail.     Rivius,  in  his  Commentary  on 
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the  raachine  of  Ctesibius,  speaks  of  pumps  worked  by  water  wheels  as 
then  common,  (A.  D.  1548.)  The  hydraulic  engines  at  Angsburgh  were 
at  one  time  greatly  celebrated.  They  are  mentioned,  but  not  described, 
by  Misson  and  other  travelers  of  the  17th  century.  They  raised  the  water 
130  feet.  Blainville,  in  1705,  speaks  of  them  as  among  the  curiosities  of 
the  city.  He  observes — "  The  towers  which  furnish  water  to  this  city  are 
also  rurious.  They  are  near  the  gate  called  the  Red  Pori^  upon  a  branch 
of  the  Leek  which  runs  through  the  city.  Mills  which  ^o  day  and  night, 
by  means  of  this  torrent,  wc.  k  a  great  many  pumps,  which  raise  water  in 
large  leaden  pipes  to  the  highest  story  in  these  towers.  In  the  middle  of 
a  chamber  on  each  of  them,  which  is  very  neatly  and  handsomely  ceil- 
ing'd,  is  a  reservoir  of  a  hexagonal  figure,  into  which  the  water  is  carried 
by  a  large  pipe,  the  extremity  of  which  is  made  like  a  dolphin,  and  through 
an  urn  or  vase  held  by  a  statue  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  reservoir. 
,  One  of  these  .towers  sends  water  to  all  the  public  fountains  by  smaller 
pipes,  and  the  three  others  supply  with  water  a  thousand  houses  in  the 
city  ;  each  of  which  pays  about  eight  crowns  yearly,  and  receives  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pretty  large  measures  of  water  every  hour."  Travels, 
vol.  i,  250.  Misson's  Travels,  5  ed.  vol.  i,  137. 

Contemporary  with  the  engines  at  Augsburgh  was  one  at  Brenun  that 
is  mentioned  by  several  writers  of  the  17th  century.  It  was  erected  on 
one  of  the  bridges  and  moved  by  a  water  wheel :  it  raised  water  into  a 
reservoir  at  a  considerable  elevation,  whence  the  liquid  was  distributed 
to  all  parts  of  the  city.  An  old  author  when  speaking  of  it,  mentions  an 
android  in  Bremen,  a  species  of  mechanism  ibr  which  the  Germans  wero 
at  one  time  famous.  At  the  entrance  of  the  arsenal,  he  observes,  "  stands 
the  figure  of  a  warrior  arm'd  cap-a-pe,  who,  by  mechanism  under  the 
steps,  as  soon  as  you  tread  on  them,  lifts  up  the  bever  of  his  helmet  with 
his  truncheon  to  salute  you." 

There  was  also  a  celebrated  water-engine  at  Toledo,  the  former  capital 
of  Spain.  It  raised  the  water  of  the  Tagus  to  the  top  of  the  Alcazar,  a 
magnificent  palace  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  declivity  on  which  the  city 

built ;  the  elevation  being  "  five  hundred  cubits* from  the  surface  of  the 
river."  What  the  particular  construction  of  this  machine  was  we  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain,  nor  whether  it  was  originally  erected  by  the 
Moors  who  built  the  palace.  It  is  mentioned  by  ^loreri  as  a  "  wonderful 
hydraulic  engine  which  draws  up  the  water  from  the  river  Tagus  to  so 
great  a  height,  that  it  is  thence  conveyed  in  pipes  to  the  whole  city  ;"  but 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  (1751)  the  author  of  the  Grand  Gazetteer, 
or  Topographic  Dictionary,  remarks  (page  1289)  that  this  **  admirable 
engine"  was  then  "  entirely  ruined." 

The  introduction  of  pump  engines  into  the  public  water- works  of  Eng- 
land and  France  is  sufficiently  ascertained.  This  did  not  take  place  till 
lon^  after  they  had  been  employed  in  Germany  ;  and  both  London  and 
Paris  were  indebted  to  engineers  of  that  country  for  the  first  machines  to 
raise  water  from  the  Thames  and  the  Seine.  Previous  to  their  introduc- 
tion, cities  were  commonly  supplied  from  springs  by  means  of  pipes.  As 
early  as  A.  D.  1236,  the  corporation  of  London  commenced  to  lay  a  six 
inch  leaden  pipe  from  some  springs  at  Tyburn,  a  village  at  that  time  some 
miles  distant  from  the  city.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  at- 
tempt to  convey  water  to  that  city  through  pipes,  and  fifty  years  elapsed 
before  the  whole  was  completed.  These  pipes  were  formed  of  sheet  lead 
and  the  seams  were  soldered  :  part  of  them  was  accidentally  discovered 
in  1745  while  making  some  excavations,  and  another  portion  in  1765.  ( Lon- 
don Mag.  for  1765,  p.  377.)     In  1439  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  in  whom 
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tke  right  of  the  soil  was  vested,  granted  "  to  Robert  Large  the  mayor  and 
citizens  of  London,  and  their  successors,  one  head  [reservoir]  of  water, 
containing  twenty-six  perches  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  together  with 
all  its  springs  in  the  manor  of  Paddington :  in  consideration  of  which 
grant,  the  city  is  for  ever  to  pay  to  the  said  abbot  or  his  successors,  at  the 
foast  of  St.  Peter,  two  pepper  corns'*  This  grant  was  confirmed  by  Henry 
VI,  who  at  the  same  time  authorized  the  mayor  and  citizens,  by  a  writ  of 
the  privy  seal,  to  purchase  two  hundred  fothers  of  lead  "  for  the  intended 
works  of  pipes  and  conduits,  and  to  impress  plumbers  and  labourers/* 
Maitland's  HisL  of  London,  pp.  48,  107. 

In  the  33d  year  of  Henry  VIII,  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Glocesler,  with 
the  dean  of  the  church  there,  were  authorized  to  "  convey  water  in  pipes 
of  lead,  gutters  and  trenches"  from  a  neighbouring  hill,  **  satisfying  the 
owners  of  the  ground  there  for  the  digging  thereof."*  In  the  lollowinff 
year,  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  Poole  were  authorized  to  erect  a  wind 
mill  on  the  king's  waste  ground,  and  a  conduit  head  sixteen  feet  square, 
**  and  to  dig  and  draw  [water]  in,  by,  through  and  upon  all  places  meet 
and  convenient,  into  and  from  the  same,  &c. — ^yielding  yearly  to  the  king 
and  his  heirs  one  pepper  com."**  It  would  appear  that  the  reservoir  was  in 
too  low  a  situation  for  its  contents  to  flow  through  pipes  to  the  town,  and 
hence  the  wind  mill  to  raise  it  sufficiently  for  that  purpose.  The  machine 
used  was  probably  the  chain  of  pots,  which,  as  remarked  page  125,  was  at 
that  time  often  employed  in  such  cases.  In  the  35th  of  Henry  VIII,  the 
corporation  of  London  was  authorized  to  draw  water  through  pipes  from 
Tanous  villages  and  other  places  within  five  miles  of  the  city,  and  for  this 
purpose  to  enter  any  grounds  not  enclosed  with  "  stone,  brick  or  mud 
walls,  and  there  to  dig  pits,  trenches  and  ditches ;  to  erect  heads,  lay 
pipes,  and  make  vaults  and  suspirals**  &c.  Two  years  afterwards,  (A.  D. 
1546,)  a  law  was  passed  by  which  those  who  destroyed  conduit  heads  and 
pipes,  were  put  to  death.*  In  1547,  William  Lamb  conveyed  water  in  a 
leaden  pipe  trom  a  conduit  or  spring,  which  still  bears  his  name.** 

In  1582,  the  first  pump  machines  were  used  in  London.  In  that  year 
Peter  Maurice,  a  German  engineer,  proposed  to  erect  a  machine  on  the 
Thames  for  the  more  effectual  supply  of  the  city,  "  which  being  approved 
of,  he  erected  the  same  in  the  river  near  London  bridge,  which  by  suction 
and  pressure,  through  pumps  and  valves,  raised  water  to  such  a  height  as 
to  supply  the  uppermost  rooms  of  the  loftiest  buildings,  in  the  highest 
part  of^  the  city  therewith,  to  the  great  admiration  of  all.  This  curious 
machine,  the  first  of  the  kind  that  ever  taas  seen  in  England,  was  so  highly 
approved  of,  that  the  lord  mayor  and  common  council,  as  an  encourage- 
ment for  the  ingenious  engineer  to  proceed  in  so  useful  an  undertaking, 
granted  him  the  use  of  one  of  the  arches  of  London  bridge  to  place  his 
engine  in,  for  the  better  working  thereof."*  Maurice's  engine  consisted 
of  a  series  of  forcing  pumps  (similar  to  Nos.  118  and  121)  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  pistons  had  a  stroke  of  thirty  inches;  they  were  worked 
by  an  undershot  wheel  that  was  placed  under  one  of  die  arches  and 
tamed  by  the  current,  during  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  ;  the  water 
was  raised  to  an  elevation  of  120  feet.  The  number  of  pumps  and  wheels 
was  subsequently  increased ;  but  in  1822,  when  the  old  bridge  was  taken 
down,  the  whole  were  removed.' 

Two  years  before  Maurice  undertook  to  raise  water  from  the  Thames, 
Stow  says — "  One  Russel  proposed  to  bring  water  from  Isleworth,  viz  : 


•  Statutes  at  large.  Lon.  1681.    <>  Ibid.     <  Ibid.     *  MaiUand,  158.    •  Ibid.  160. 
'A  description  of  tlie  London  Bridge  Water-works^  b^  Beigbten,  may  be  seen  in  the 
fliiloe.  Traof.  vol.tfri,  358,  and  in  Desagulien'  Pbilos.  ii,  4?6. 
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the  river  Uxbridge  to  the  said  north  of  London  ;  and  that  I  y  a  geometriad 
mUrument :  he  propounded  the  invention  to  Lord  Burleigh."  In  1594, 
Bevis  Bulmer,  an  English  engineer,  undertook  to  supply  a  small  district 
of  the  city  with  Thames  water,  which  he  raised  by  four  pumps  that  wert 
worked  by  horses.  They  were  continued  in  use  till  the  time  that  M^t- 
laiid  commenced  his  history,  viz  :  to  1725.  The  pumps  of  other  London 
works  were  moved  by  horses,  by  wind  mills,  and  others  by  the  current 
of  the  common  sewer.*  About  the  year  1767,  one  of  Newfcomen's  steam« 
engines  was  erected  at  the  London  bridge  works  to  raise  water  at  neap 
tides,  and  also  as  a  security  against  fire  during  the  turning  of  the  tide, 
when  the  wheels  were  consequently  at  rest.  A  company  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1691  to  supply  the  neighbourhood  of  York  Buildings  with  Thames 
water :  Newcomcn's  engines  were  employed ;  and  the  pumps  had  solid 
plungers,  one  of  which  we  have  figured  and  described  at  page  272— 
Maitland  enumerates  them  among  other  causes  of  the  company's  embarrass- 
ments :  "  the  directors,  by  purchasing  estates,  erecting  new  water- works 
[new  machines  for  raising  water]  and  other  pernicious  projects,  have  almost 
ruined  the  corporation;  however,  their  chargeable  engines  for  raising 
water  by  fire,  being  laid'  aside,  they  continue  to  work  that  of  horses,  which, 
together  with  tlieir  estates  in  England  and  Scotland,  may  in  time  restore 
the  company's  aifairs."^  A  figure  of  this  chargeable  engine  is  inserted  in 
the  second  volume  of  La  Motraye's  Travels. 

The  author  of  the  Grand  Guzettcer,  a  folio  of  nearly  1500  pages,  pub- 
lished in  1751,  was  a  native  of  Exeter,  on  which  account  he  excuses  him- 
self for  describing  that  city  at  large ;  after  mentioning  some  ancient  •on- 
duits  he  observes : — "  this  city  is  otherwise  well  watered,  and  not  only  by 
most  aouses  of  note  having  wells  and  pumps  of  their  own,  but  by  the  river 
water  being  forced  by  a  Ariaus  icater-engine,  through  pipes  of  bored  trees 
laid  under  ground,  even  up  to  the  very  steep  hill  at  Northgate  Street ; 
and  then  by  pipes  of  lead  into  the  houses  of  such  inhabitants  as  pay  a  very 
moderate  price  for  such  benefit.  The  said  water  house  and  engine  w^ere 
begun  about  Anno.  1694."  This  extract  shows  that  at  the  close  of  the  17th 
century,  such  works  were  not  very  common  in  English  cities:  of  this  there 
are  numerous  indications :  tlius  at  Norwich  "  the  water- works  at  the  new 
mills  were  undertaken  in  1697,  and  completed  in  about  two  years."* 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  of  France,  John  Lintlaer,  a  Fleming, 
erected  an  engine  consisting  of  lifting  pumps  (such  as  No.  125)  at  the  Pont 
Neuf  which  were  worked  by  the  current  of  the  Seine.  The  water  was 
raised  above  the  bridge  and  conveyed  in  pipes  to  the  Louvre  and  Tuille* 
ries.  This  engine  received  the  appellatibn  of  Tlte  Samaritan,  from  bronze 
figures  of  Christ  and  the  woman  of  Samaria,  which  decorated  the  front  of 
the  building  in  which  it  was  enclosed.  The  success  that  attended  this 
experiment,  led  to  the  erection  of  similar  engines  at  Pont  Notre  Dame,  a 
figure  of  one  of  the  pumps  of  which  is  inserted  at  page  277. 

Tlio  most  elaborate  machine  ever  constructed  for  raising  water  was 
probably  tlio  famous  one  at  yfarli,  near  Paris,  for  supplying  the  public 
fifrtrdons  at  Vt»rsaillos  from  the  Seine.  It  was  designed  bv  Kannequin,  a 
i^utrli  0]ii::lntH»r.  and  set  to  work  in  16S2,  at  a  cost  of  eight  millions  of 
llvrt^s — ;ibout  a  million  and  half  of  dollars.*  Wc  are  not  aware  that  any 
description  of  it  in  detail  was  evor  published  till  Belidor  inserted  a  short 
account  in  the  second  vohnno  of  his  Architecture  Hydraulique  in  1739; 
and  such  was  its  maj^nitudo  and  the  multiplicity  of  its  parts,  that  he  wat 

•  MnaUnn^K  y\>.  iV,»-2,  l^»S.     »•  Il»ul  ivU.     ^  .Norfolk  Tour.     Norwich.  1795. 

*  Dos.t^ulKTs  s.iv$  "fifktfi  nuUious,  abi>ui  four  uullions  of  poujuU  tterlin^/*  biu 
B«lidor  h«5  only  ei^ht 
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for  a  long  time  nnwilline  to  undertake  its  elucidation,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  describing  it  with  sufficient  precision.  Its  general  features 
may  be  sketched  in  a  few  words,  but  a  volume  of  letter- press  and  another 
of  plates,  would  be  required  to  explain  and  delineate  the  whole  minutely. 

The  reservoir  or  head  of  the  aqueduct,  into  which  water  from  the 
Seine  was  raised  by  this  machine,  was  constructed  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
614  toises,  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  from  the  river,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  533  feet  (English)  above  it.  To  obtain  a  sufficient  motive  power,  the 
river  was  barred  up  by  a  dam^  and  its  whole  width  divided,  by  piles,  into 
fimrteen  distinct  water  courses,  into  each  of  which  a  large  undershot  wheel 
was  erected.  The  wheels,  by  means  of  cranks  attached  to  both  ends  of 
dieir  axles,  imparted  motion  to  a  number  of  vibrating  levers,  and  through 
these  to  the  piston  rods  of  between  200  and  300  sucking  and  forcing 
pumps  !  The  pumps  were  divided  into  three  separate  sets.  The  first  con- 
tained 64,  which  were  placed  near  the  river,  and  were  worked  by  six  of 
die  wheels :  they  drew  the  water,  by  short  suction  pipes,  out  of  the  river 
and  forced  it  through  iron  pipes,  up  the  hill ;  but  instead  of  these  pipes 
being  continued  directly  to  the  reservoir,  (which  might  have  been  done 
by  making  them  and  the  machinery  of  sufficient  strength,)  Rannequin 
Bude  them  terminate  in  a  large  cistern,  built  for  the  purpose,  at  the  dis- 
tance from  the  river  of  100  fathoms  only,  and  at  an  elevation  of  about  160 
feet.  In  this  cistern  he  then  placed  79  other  pumps  (the  second  set)  to 
force  the  water  thence  to  another  cistern  224  fathoms  further  up  the  hill, 
and  at  an  elevation  of  185  feet  above  the  other.  In  this  last  cistern  82 
pomps  more  (the  third  set)  were  fixed,  which  forced  the  contents  to  the 
reservoir. 

In  thus  dividing  the  work,  Rannequin  made  a  mistake  for  which  no  in- 
genuity could  compensate :  as  the  second  and  third  sets  of  pumps  con- 
taining no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-one^  with  all  the  apparatus  for 
working  them,  merely  transferred  through  a  part  of  the  distance,  the  water 
wliich  the  first  set  drew  directly  from  the  river,  they  were  in  reality  un- 
necessary, because  the  first  set  might  have  been  made  to  force  it  through 
the  whole  distance ;  hence  they  not  only  uselessly  consumed  (at  least;) 
four  fifths  of  the  power  employed,  but  they  rendered  the  whole  mass  of 
machinery  cumbersome  and  complicated  in  the  highest  degree  ;  and  con- 
sequently extremely  inefficient,  and  subject  to  continual  repairs.  The 
{fanst  set  of  pumps,  as  already  observed,  were  worked  by  the  wheels  near 
which  they  were  placed,  and  the  remaining  wheels  imparted  motion  to 
die  piston  rods  of  the  second  and  third  sets,  in  the  two  cisterns  on  the  hill : 
of  these,  therefore,  eighty-two  pumps  were  stationed  at  an  elevation  of 
upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  above  the  power  that  worked  them ;  and 
nearly  half  a  mile  from  it  /  and  seventy-nine  were  one  hundred  fathoms 
from  the  wheel,  and  160  feet  above  them!  To  work  these  pumps,  a  num- 
ber of  chains,  or  jointed  iron  rods,  were  extended  on  frames  above  the 
ffrotmd,  all  the  way  from  the  cranks  on  the  water  wheels  in  the  river  to 
Dodi  cisterns,  where  they  were  connected  to  the  vibrating  beams  to  which 
die  piston  rods  were  attached.  It  was  the  transmission  of  power  to  such 
elevations  and  extraordinary  distances  by  these  chains,  that  acquired  for 
die  machine  the  title  of"  a  monument  of  ignorance." 

A  writer  in  the  Penny  Magazine  (vol.  iv,  page  240)  who  examined  the 
machine  in  1815,  says  the  sound  of  these  rods  working  was  like  that  of  a 
mimber  of  wagons  loaded  ^ih  bars  of  iron  running  down  a  hill  with 
axles  never  greased.  The  creaking  and  clanking  (he  observes)  must  have 
oonvinced  the  most  ignorant  person  that  the  expenditure  of  power  was 
•Domaously  beyond  what  was  required  for  die  purpose  effected.     It  hae 
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been  estimated  that  95  per  cent  of  the  power  was  expended  in  conununi- 
eating'  motion  to  the  apparatus ! 

The  evil  of  working  the  pumps  with  shafts  and  chains  at  such  great 
distances  from  the  power,  was  seen  a  few  years  after  the  machine  was 
completed.  In  1738  an  attempt  was  made  by  M.  Camus  to  raise  the 
water  to  the  reservoir  by  a  single  lift.  The  attempt  succeeded  but  par- 
tially, and  the  machine  was  much  strained  by  the  extraordinary  eifbrty 
chiefly  because  only  a  small  portion  of  the  power  was  used  ;  viz  :  those 
wheels  that  raised  the  water  into  the  first  cistern;  the  others  which  moved 
the  shafts  and  chains  abovcmentioned,  not  being  applicable  for  tLe  pur- 
pose. But  even  this  comparatively  small  power  forced  the  water  to  the 
reservoir,  and  thus  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  completing^  the  work 
at  one  throw,  if  the  whole  apparatus  had  been  adapted  accordingly.  No- 
thing more  was  done  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  the  machine  proceeded 
as  before  till  1775,  when  another  trial  was  made  to  raise  the  water  only 
to  the  second  cistern :  this  succeeded,  and  it  was  then  hoped  that  the  first 
cistern  would  be  dispensed  with ;  but  many  of  the  old  pipes  burst  {rem 
the  undue  strain  upon  them,  fmancial  difficulties  impedea  their  renewal, 
and  the  old  plan  was  once  more  resorted  to.  The  water  wheels  at  last 
fell  into  decay  and  were  replaced  by  a  steam  engine,  of  sixty>four  hone 
power,  by  order  of  Napoleon;  but  the  old  shafts,  chains,  pipes  and  cistemi, 
^.  still  remain. 

We  have  mentioned  only  225  pumps,  but  there  were  in  all  upwards  of 
250 ;  some  being  feeders  to  others,  and  to  keep  water  always  over  the 
pistons  of  those  near  the  river.  As  each  pump  had  two  valves,  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  water  must  have  escaped  at  every  stroke  on  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  500  of  these  ;  to  which  may  be  added  that  which  leaked 
past  the  leathers  or  packing  of  the  pistons,  and  through  the  innumerable 
joints.  The  64  pumps  near  the  river  were  placed  in  a  perpendicular  po«- 
don  and  had  solid  pistons.  They  resembled  No.  118,  except  that  the  suck- 
ing as  well  as  forcing  pipes  were  united  to  the  sides  of  the  cylinders': 
those  in  the  cisterns  had  hollow  pistons,  and  llie  cylinders  were  inverted 
and  immersed  in  the  water  :  one  of  them  is  represented  at  No.  126. 

American  water-works. — A  history  of  these  is  desirable  and  is  cer- 
tainly due  to  posterity.  There  are  circumstances  connected  with  their 
origin,  plans,  progress  and  execution,  especially  in  the  older  cities  of  the 
Union,  of  Mexico  and  the  Canadas,  that  ought  to  be  preserved.  An  ac- 
count of  tliem  would  be  useful  to  future  engineers,  and,  as  a  record  of  his- 
torical and  statistical  facts,  would  include  matter  of  general  interest  in  com- 
ing times.  The  circumstances  attending  the  first  use  of  pumps  and  fire- 
engines,  &c.  may  now  be  deemed  too  trifling  to  deserve  particular  notice, 
but  tliey  will  increase  in  interest  as  time  grows  older.  \Vhen  the  destiny 
that  awaits  the  republic  is  accomplished — when  the  continent  becomes 
studded  with  cities  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  and  civilization,  science 
and  self  government  pervade  the  whole,  t/ien  every  incident  relating  to  the 
early  cultivation  of  the  useful  arts  and  improvements  of  machinery  will  be 
sought  for  with  avidity  and  be  dwelt  upon  with  delight,  Wliy  should  not 
the  introduction  of  the  most  useful  materials,  manufactures  and  implements 
into  tliis  mighty  continent  form  episodes  in  its  history,  as  well  as  the 
fleece,  the  auger,  saw,  or  bellows  in  that  of  classic  Greece  ?  And  why 
should  not  the  names  of  iliose  persons  be  preserved  from  oblivion  who 
here  made  the  first  pump  and  fire-engine,  the  first  cog  wheel  and  steam* 
engine — who  built  the  first  ship,  forged  tlie  first  anchor,  erected  the  firsi 
saw,  slitting,  or  grist  niill — who  made  the  first  plough,  grew  the  first  wheat, 
raised  the  first  silk,  wove  the  first  web,  cast  the  first  type,  made  the  firal 
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p«per,  printed  the  first  book,  &c.  &c.  1  It  is  such  men  as  these  and  their 
successors,  that  found,  strengthen  and  enrich  a  nation — whc,  without  or* 
tentation  or  parade,  promote  its  real  independence — men,  whose  labors 
should  be  mentioned  m  the  national  archives  with  honor,  and  whose  st:- 
toes  and  portraits  should  occupy  the  niches  and  panels  of  the  capitol. 

The  precise  time  when  pumps  were  first  introduced  into  New- York  is 
uncertain.  This  city,  as  is  well  known,  was  foimded  by  the  Dutch  in  1614, 
who  gave  it  the  appellation  of  New-Amsterdam,  and  to  the  colony  that  of 
New-Netherlands ;  names  that  were  continued  till  the  British,  m  1664, 
took  possession  of  both  and  imposed  the  present  ones.  In  examining  the 
manuscript  Dutch  records  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil :  (a  volume  of  which  including  the  period  that  extends  from  May  29, 
1647,  to  1661,  has  been  translated,)  we  have  not  met  with  any  reference 
to  pumps,  either  in  wells  or  as  fire-engines.  In  the  first  volume  of  "  Mi- 
mUet  of  the  Common  Council**  (in  manuscript)  which  embraces  the  trans- 
actions from  October  1675  to  October  1691,  are  several  ordinances  relating 
to  toelUf  but  no  mention  is  made  of  pumps  or  other  devices  by  which  the 
water  was  raised.  In  the  second  volume  under  the  date  of  August  31, 1694, 
a  resolution  directed  that  *'  the  public  wells  within  the  city  be  repaired  as 
fiyrmerly."  From  the  following  extract  it  appears  that  the  water  was 
raised  by  a  cord  and  bucket,  a  windlass,  or  a  swape :  September  24, 1700, 
**  Ordered  that  the  neighbourhood  that  live  adjacent  to  the  king's  farm 
•od  have  benefit  of  the  public  well  there  built,  do  contribute  to  the  charge 
diereof  in  proportion,  or  else  be  debarred  from  drawing  water  there." 

In  the  third  volume,  containing  minutes  from  February  1702  to  March 
1^22,  are  notices  respecting  wells  to  be  dug  and  others  to  be  filled  up,  but 
nothing  is  said  respecting  pumps  being  placed  in  any.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  fourth  volume,  including  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  viz : 
uom  April  1722  to  September  1740 ;  and  yet  it  would  seem  diat  pumps 
were  at  this  last  date  used  in  some  of  the  public  wells,  for  in  the  fifth 
Tolume  under  the  date  of  October  25, 1741,  they  are  referred  to  in  a  "  draft 
of  a  bill  for  mending  and  keeping  in  repair  the  public  wells  and  pumps  in 
this  city ;"  and  again  November  8,  1752,  a  bill  was  before  the  corporation 
**for  keepine  in  repair  the  public  wells  and  pumps;  and  January  10, 1769, 
two  hundred  pounos  [were]  ordered  to  be  raised  **  for  mending  and  keeping 
in  repair  the  public  wells  and  pumps."  The  precise  period  when  pumps 
were  first  introduced  is  therefore  uncertain;  but  from  the  language  of  the 
minute  of  October  1741,  it  would  appear  that  they  had  then  been  some 
time  in  use  in  public  wells ;  and  from  another  minute  in  the  same  volume, 
in  private  wells  also,  for  it  was  ordered  that  **  the  pump"  of  an  individual 
ihcmld  be  deemed  a  public  one  and  kept  in  repair  at  tne  public  expense, 
on  an  application  to  diat  efiect  being  made  by  the  owner. 

From  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city*  the  number  of  wells  was  increased, 
as  now,  every  year,  and  in  1774  measures  were  taken  to  insure  a  more 
abundant  supply  from  a  large  well  in  the  Collect,  the  water  to  be  raised 
by  machinery  and  distributed  through  the  city  in  wooden  pipes.  On  the 
ttd  April  of  that  year,  ChristopJier  Coles  proposed  to  the  corporation 
**  to  erect  a  reservoir  and  to  convey  water  through  the  several  streets  of 
das  city."  The  proposition  was  subsequently  approved  of,  and  Mr.  Coles 
directed  "  to  enlarge  the  well  and  proceed."  A  committee  was  appointed 
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to  assiBt  him  and  to  Buperintend  the  works,  snd  serenJ  contracts  wen 
made  for  materials.  To  meet  die  expense  <£2500  in  treasury  notes  were 
ordered  to  be  issued,  and  subsequently  fvutlier  amounts  were  printed  and 
issued.  One  of  the  small  notes  is  now  in  the  possession  of  John  Loner, 
Esq.,  superintendent  of  the  Manhattan  water-works,  and  is  in  these  words: 

NEW-YORK    WATER-WORKS. 

No.  3849. 
This  note  shall  entitle  the  bearer  te  tAe  sum  of  TWO  SHILLINGS, 
current  money  of  the  colony  of  New- York,  payable  on  dbm and,  by  tk^ 
Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Commonalty  of  the  city  ^  New- York,  at  the  ofies 
of  chamberlain  of  the  said  city,  pursuant  to  a  vote  of  the  said  Mayor,  jU- 
dermen  and  Commonalty  of  this  date.  Dated  the  second  day  4fAugusi,Ai 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seomlyfiie. 

By  order  of  the  Corporation,  Wm.  WaddblLi 

ii «.  J.  H.  CmuQSR. 

It  appears  that  the  well  (near  White  street)  was  enlarged,  and  a  reser- 
voir built,  but  no  pipes  were  laid  nor  machinery  to  raise  water  erected 
before  the  war  broke  out  and  put  a  stop  to  the  work.  The  project  wis 
not  again  revived  till  1797,  when  the  Manhattan  Company  was  incorpo* 
rated :  the  present  wells  were  then  made  and  the  w^ter  raised  by  three 
or  four  common  forcing  pumpa^  worked  by  horses.  These  pumps  raised 
the  water  by  atmosphenc  pressure  twenty-five  feet,  and  forced  it  ioitf 
feet  higher,  mto  a  reservoir  m  the  Park  where  the  post  office  is  now  (1840) 
located.  In  1804  the  pumps  were  replaced  by  two  double  acting  ones 
(No.  12£)  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  and  with  a  stroke  of  fi>ur  feet.  They 
were  and  still  are  worked  by  one  of  Watt's  steam-engines.  The  water 
is  raised  to  the  same  elevation  as  before.  These  works  will  probafalT 
be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  Croton  aqueduct,  now  being  constructed, 
is  finished. 

The  first  water-works  of  Philadelphia  were  commenced  in  1799,  and 
consisted  of  forcing  pumps,  worked  oy  steam-engines  which  raised  water 
from  the  Schuylkill  into  a  reservoir  constructed,  at  an  elevation  of  50  feet, 
on  the  banks  of  that  river ;  and  from  which  it  was  conveyed  to  the  ciqr 
in  pipes  of  bored  logs.  In  1811  the  "  city  couiicils"  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  devise  means  for  procuring  a  more  perfec|^  supply  than  these 
works  afforded  :  and  shortly  after  it  was  determined  to  erect  two  steam- 
engines  and  pumps  on  another  location,  viz  :  at  Fair  Mount,  two  ndles 
and  a  half  from  the  city,  and  near  the  upper  bridge  that  crosses  the  Schuyl- 
kill. A  reservoir  318  feet  in  length,  167  in  width,  and  10  in  depth,  was 
made  at  an  elevation  of  98  feet,  into  which  the  pumps  forced  water  from 
the  river. 

Tho  great  expense  attending  the  employment  of  steam-engines  led  to 
the  adoption  (in  1819)  of  water  as  the  moving  power.  A  dam  was  erected, 
and  in  1822  three  water  wheels  were  put  in  operation ;  these,  by  cranks 
on  their  axles  imparted  motion  through  a  connecting  rod  to  the  pistons  of 
the  pi!mps.  In  addition  to  the  water  consumed  in  turning  these  wheels, 
a  surplus  remained  to  work  five  additional  ones,  whenever  the  wants  of 
the  city  mi^ht  require  them.  An  additional  reservoir  was  also  made, 
which  contains  four  millions  of  gallons.  The  water  in  both  is  102  feet 
above  low  tide,  and  5Q  above  the  highest  ground  in  the  city.  Iron  pipes 
were  also  substituted  for  the  old  wooden  ones.  The  whole  was  executed 
under  the  direcdons  of  F.  Graff,  Esq. 

We  took  the  opportunity  while  at  Philadelphia  in  October  of  the  pre* 
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•mt  year  (1840)  to  visit  Fair  Mount.  Six  breast  wheels  (15  feet  long  and 
16  feet  in  diameter)  were  in  operation  ;  each,  by  a  crank  on  one  end  of 
its  axle,  communicating  motion  to  the  piston  rod  of  a  single  pump  *  The 
pomps  are  double  acting,  the  same  as  figured  and  described  at  page  271. 
They  are  placed  a  little  below  the  axles  of  the  wheels  and  in  nearly  a  ho- 
risontal  position.  The  cylinders  are  16  inches  diameter;  and,  that  the 
water  may  not  be  pinched  in  its  passage  into  and  escape  from  them,  the 
ioduction  and  eduction  pipes  are  of  the  same  bore;  and  all  angles  or 
abrupt  changes  in  their  direction  and  those  of  the  mains  are  avoided.  The 
ftroke  of  two  or  three  of  the  pumps  was  four  feet,  and  their  wheels  made 
Ibttrteen  revolutions  per  minute  :  the  others  had  a  stroke  of  five  feet  ten 
inches,  and  the  wheels  performed  eleven  revolutions  in  a  minute,  conse- 
quently the  contents  of  the  cylinders  of  the  latter  were  emptied  into  the 
reservoirs  twenty-two  times  m  the  same  period,  and  those  of  the  former 
twenty-eight  times.  The  cylinders  are  led  under  a  head  of  water  from 
the  forcbays  and  they  force  it  to  an  elevation  of  96  feet,  through  a  dis- 
ttukce  of  290.     An  air  chamber  is  adapted  to  each. 

It  is  impossible  to  examine  these  works  without  paying  homage  to  the 
•eience  and  skill  displayed  in  their  design  and  execution ;  in  diese  res- 
pects no  hydraulic  works  in  the  Union  can  compete,  nor  do  we  believe 
diey  are  excelled  by  any  in  the  world.  Not  the  smallest  leak  in  any  of  < 
die  joints  was  discovered ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  water  rushing 
on  the  wheels,  the  whole  operation  of  forcing  up  daily  millions  of  gallons 
into  the  reservoirs  on  the  mount,  and  thus  furnishing  m  abundance  one  of 
die  first  necessaries  of  life  to  an  immense  population — was  performed  with 
lest  noise  than  is  ordinarily  made  in  working  a  smith's  bellows !  The 
picturesque  location,  the  neatness  that  reigns  in  the  buildings,  the  walks 
■round  the  reservoirs  and  the  groimds  at  large,  with  the  beauty  of  the  sur- 
rovmding  scenery,  render  the  name  of  this  place  singularly  appropriate. 

Dr.  T.  P.  Jones,  the  talented  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  In- 
ftitute,  promised  his  readers  '*  A  history  of  the  origin,  progress  and  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Water-works  at  Fair  Mount,"  some  years  ago,  but  which 
has  not  yet  been  published.  His  familiarity  with  the  subject  in  general 
tnd  with  those  works  in  particular,  would  make  the  history  highly  inter- 
esting to  the  present  generation,  and  a  source  of  valuable  information  to 
future  ones.  See  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  vol.  iii,  first  series ; 
which  contains  a  plan  and  section  of  one  of  the  wheels  and  one  of  the 
pumps. 

■  What  a  contrast  with  the  old  works  at  London  bridge,  where  one  wheel  worked  mat- 
%tm  small  pumps ;  the  friction  of  the  nameroas  pistons  and  the  apparatus  for  moirinf 
Ihem  oonsoming  a  great  portion  of  the  power  employed 
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Fiai-Binnims  ProlwMty  wmd  to  Btbyfcw  mdTjn  EmpkiftA  fcy ( 
tbalr»— Fira-eofiMs  raftrrad  to  by  ApoUodonw  Thta«  prababty  •qnl  in «AeS  !•  •wis  Cpirilrili  af 
florM :  Firv-oofiM  dewiilMd  ia  i»-^mi]M  mod  to  pro^ou  nnalifriiliMH  Ourt  ii«b  •  Uf aU  gti^ 
laeted  bj  panfM-^IrM  ud  wwt  MWUMsIf  Mittd  OtMrali^  tk« 
CrmlM  rMpectUif  tbaaft— Firs  puqM  Um  IbcmiMn  aff  ■■  U—  of  ii^toii  ia  i 
lector  of  PUajr  to  Tn^|oa,  tad  bj  Boooea,  HaqreUai  aad  Udoio. 
aocieed  bj  Jovoool— DotaptaUo  pnetieo  of  CiMoai  Pniiihit  ■■fiaw  ia '. 
giaoe  derivod  froa  the  SplritaUa  ■  FoffioCtoaia  tbo  ariddlo  agw  WapiriHtbii  wiib  togaid  ta  i 
■ttribated  to  doaoot— Coaaoeratod  bolls  omplojod  at  nbatUatM  Ibr  watar 
(torn  tbo  Parte  Ritaal,  Wjakoa  do  Wofdo,  Banubf  Goofo  aad  Ptor  Martyr  MnpieMag  i 
■atk  doHeo  of  aa  old  dako  of  MUaa— FlrOBoa's  ^»parataa  flroH  Agikoli  Wjilagai  iMd  la 
qaeaeb  flrta  ia  tbo  17th  coatarj— fitUI  oaplogrod  ia  Coaatwtiaopto  Aaoadoto  of  tho  i 
Syriafo  enfioo  Ama  Bomob  Oafia  eafiaot  of  tbo  18tb  caataty  Paaip 
aafiaaa  ia  Loadoa    Eitrarta  fkoai  tbo  alaalaa  of  tbo  Loadoa 

aqairta  ia  1087— CzpcrioMatof Maarioo  aieatioaad  by Bcov  tbo  biaiorka    Kmaal  flraai  *al 
Irai  iaroatan.' 

Of  the  macliiiies  described  in  the  1st  and  2d  books  some  are  empkijid 
in  raising  water  for  the  irrigation  of  land,  and  for  nnmeroiis  purpont  cf 
rural  and  domestic  economy ;  others  in  various  operations  of  rnnimriiiit 
and  the  arts,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  centritugal  pomps,  ('^^  M^  C 
and  7,)  the  Uquid  falls  inertly  from  them  all— «.  e.  it  is  not  loreu>ly  ^jeefiad 
as  from  a  forcing  pump  or  syringe  :  whether  it  be  poured  from  a  bocka^ 
drawn  from  a  gutter,  escape  from  a  noria,  or  from  ue  orifice  of  a  screw, 
or  the  spout  oi  an  atmospneric  pump,  it  flows  from  each  by  the  i«flnwM» 
of  gravity  and  consequently  deictnds  as  it  flows— «uch  machmes  are  tbcro- 
fore  inapplicable  for  projecting  water  on  fires,  because  for  this  purpose  die 
liquid  is  required  to  ascend  after  leaving  the  apertures  of  discharge  and  with 
a  velocity  sufficient  to  carry  it  high  into  the  air ;  and  also  when  conveyed 
to  a  distance  through  flexible  or  other  tubes,  to  be  delivered  from  them  at 
elevations  far  above  the  machine  itself.  As  these  effects  are  produced  bj 
the  pumps  described  in  the  present  division  of  the  subject,  most  of  them 
have  at  oiifferent  times  been  adopted  as  fire-engines;  some  account  of  these 
important  machines  may  therefore  be  inserted  here. 

Water  is  the  grand  agent  that  nature  has  provided  for  the  extinguish- 
ment of  flames,  and  contrivances  for  applying  it  with  effect  have,  in  eveij 
civilized  country,  been  assiduously  sougnt  for.  In  the  absence  of  more 
suitable  implements,  buckets  and  odier  portable  vessels  of  capacity,  at  handt 
have  always  been  seized  to  convey  and  throw  water  on  fires;  and  when 
used  with  celerity  and  presence  of  mind  at  the  ^mmencement  of  one  have 
often  been  sufficient;  but  when  a  conflagration  extends  beyond  their  reach, 
the  fate  of  the  burning  pile  too  often  resembles  that  of  the  ships  of  Eneaa: 

Nor  backets  poured,  nor  strength  of  human  hand 
Can  the  victorious  element  withstand.  Emmdf  v« 

The  necessity  of  some  device  by  which  a  stream  of  water  might  be  forced 
from  a  distance  on  flames  must  have  been  early  perceived,  and  if  we  were 
to  judge  from  the  frequency  and  extent  of  ancient  conflamitions,  the  pro- 
digious amount  of  property  destroyed,  and  of  human  misery  inducea  bj 
them,  we  should  conclude  that  ingenious  men  of  former  times  were  stimih 
lated  in  an  unusual  degree  to  invent  machines  for  the  purpose.  That  this 
was  the  case  cannot  well  be  questioned,  althougl  no  account  of  their  la* 
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bore  has  reached  our  times.  It  seeras  exceedingly  probable  that  some 
kind  of  fire-engines  were  used  in  the  celebrated  cities  of  remote  antiquity 
—in  Nineveh,  Tyre,  Babylon  and  others.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the 
Tyrian  and  Babylonian  mechanicians,  whose  inventive  talents  and  skill 
were  proverbial,  should  have  left  their  splendid  cities  destitute  of  such 
means  for  preserving  them  from  the  ravages  of  fire.  If  the  great  extent 
of  Babylon,  for  example,  be  considered,  its  location,  (on  an  extensive  plain,) 
the  length  of  its  streets,  (fifteen  miles,)  the  height  of  its  buildings,  (three 
and  four  stories,)  and  its  unrivaled  wealth,  together  with  the  heat  and 
dryness  of  the  climate ;  the  necessity  of  such  machines  will  be  apparent, 
ana  what  appears  necessary  to  us,  we  may  rest  assured,  appeared  equally 
io  to  its  mechanicians,  and  that  they  were  quite  as  capable  of  providing 
by  their  ingenuity  for  the  emergency.  Nor  are  we  left  wholly  to  conjec- 
ture respecting  their  knowledge  of  hydraulic  or  pneumatic  machinery, 
since  the  most  memorable  machine  for  raising  water  in  the  ancient  world 
was  made  and  used  at  Babylon,  and  one  which,  as  has  been  elsewhere 
observed,  greatly  exceeded  in  the  elevation  to  which  it  raised  it,  all,  or 
nearly  all  the  water-works  of  modem  days.  Had  they  engines  like  ours 
then  I  We  dare  not  say  they  had,  although  we  see  nothing  improbable 
in  the  opinion  :  the  antiquity  of  the  syringe  is  unquestionable  ;  and  its  ap- 
plication to  project  water  on  flames  must  have  been  as  obvious  in  remote 
as  in  present  times  ;  and  people  would  as  naturally  be  led  then  as  now, 
to  construct  large  ones  for  that  purpose. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  believing  that  syringes  or  pumps  for  squirt- 
ing yater  on  fires  were  in  use  previous  to  the  time  they  are  first  mention- 
ea  in  history.  Fire  was  one  of  the  most  common  and  most  destructive 
agents  employed  in  ancient  wars.  When  a  city  was  besieged  or  assaulted, 
it  was  the  first  object  with  the  assailants  to  protect  the  moving  towers,  in 
which  their  bartering  engines,  &c.  approached  the  walls,  from  being  con- 
tamed  by  fire,  oil  and  pitch,  &c.  thrown  upon  them  from  the  ramparts. 
Every  source  was  examined  that  ingenuity  could  unfold,  for  materials  and 
devices  to  protect  them ;  and  as  not  only  the  lives  and  property  of  the  in- 
habitants, but  often  the  destinies  of  armies  and  even  of  nations  were  on 
Bach  occasions  at  stake,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  most  perfect 
apparatus  which  could  then  be  procured,  were  employed  both  for  destroy- 
ing buildings  by  fire,  and  also  for  preserving  them  from  it.  We  know 
that  men  were  specially  trained  to  fire  buildings,  and  that  they  were  ex- 
pert in  their  profession,  especially  in  shooting  lighted  arrows  and  darts 
Ato  and  upon  structures  that  could  not  oc  approached ;  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  devices  for  throwing  water  upon  these  missiles  and  the  places  in- 
flamed by  them.  There  is  an  allusion  to  both  practices  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  vi,  16.  Such  a  system  of  warfare  could  never  have  been 
carriea  to  the  extent  that  it  was,  and  for  so  many  ages  too,  among  the  cele- 
brated nations  of  old,  without  forcing  pumps  or  something  like  them  being 
used  to  squirt  water  on  such  parts  as  could  not  be  reached  by  it  when 
thrown  from  the  hand.  We  cannot  conceive  how  the  constant  repetition 
of  one  army  applying  its  energies  to  the  destruction  of  another  by  means 
of  fire,  and  the  latter  equally  intent  on  devising  and  applying  means  to 
extin^ish  it,  without  the  application  of  the  syringe  and  ot  machines  on  the 
principle  of  the*  bellows  occurring  to  them — an  application  so  obvious 
(even  then)  that  the  slightest  mental  effort  to  produce  a  contrivance  for 
the  purpose  could  not  have  overlooked  it,  even  if  the  occasions  were  of 
little  moment,  much  less,  when  the  inventive  powers  of  armies,  and  of 
military  engineers  in  particular,  were  en^ged  in  the  research,  and  the  fate 
of  nations  depended  upon  the  result.     From  a  remark  in  one  of  Pliny's 
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letters,  to  wbinh  we  shall  preieiitly  re&r,  it  appears  that  aiBong  the  ^ . 
indiTiduals  were  brought  up  to  uiepro^UHm  of  ezdngoishing  fres. 
The  HdepnleSf  or '  town  takers'  of  Demetrius,  althoudi  proofr  of  1 
chaDical  genius,  would  have  availed  him  little  at  die  siege  of  Rhodes,  nst 
the  movable  towers  of  Hannibal  at  Saffuntum,  if  these  warriors  had  aot 
been  in  possession  of  means  to  prevent  mem  from  bring  consmned  fay  As 
fire  of  the  besieged— of  materials  to  resist  its  effects,  and  apparatus  to  «k- 
tinguish  it.  That  the  resources  of  the  ancients  in  these  respects  were  ooC 
inferior  to  ours,  may  be  inferred  from  several  historical  fihcta  wpectiag 
their  modes  of  securmg  these  towers.  Thev  were  generally  covered  witt 
raw  hides,  leather  soaked  in  water,  or  cloth  made  of  hair,  and  sometOMi^ 
although  seldom,  they  were  plated  with  metaL  Such  were  scRne  of  diose 
employed  by  Titus  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  They  were  seven^^ve 
feet  high  and  were  covered  all  over  witli  sheets  of  iron ;  perliape  noddng 
else  could  have  resisted  the  incessant  torrents  of  fire  wlucii  the  infbrwtoa 
Jews  showered  upon  them.  But  a  singular  proof  of  the  saeaeity  and  re* 
searches  of  the  ancients  is,  that  the  modem  application  of  tumm  to  reiidar 
wood  incombustible  was  also  known ;  for  Archelaus,  one  of  the  genenb 
of  Mithridates  in  a  war  wkh  the  Bomans,  washed  over  a  wooden  towar 
with  a  solution  of  it  and  thereby  defeated  all  the  attempts  of  Sylla  to  nt 
the  structure  on  fire.  Thus  we  see  that  when  mechanical  means  fiiiad 
them,  or  were  not  at  hand,  they  had  recourse  to  chemical  ones.  But  dbsC 
water  and  machines  for  dispersing  it,  were  extensively  employed  on  aadi 
occasions  appears  from  a  remark  of  Vitnivius.  He  observes  that  the  lower 
stories  of  the  towers  contained  large  quantities  of  water  fin*  the  pmpow 
1.^  extinguishing  fire  thrown  upon  them.    Of  course  diey  had  means  of 

£  rejecting  it  wherever  required,  but  of  these  unfivtanately  he  is  sBeBEL 
lontfiiucon  has  enmived  a  fi^[ure  of  a  species  of  wheel  for  the  jpurpose^ 
but  its  representation  is  too  imperfect  to  indicate  the  nature  oi  the  ma- 
chine of  which  it  seems  to  have  rormed  a  part 

That  machines  of  the  pun^  kind  were  used  on  these  occasions  is  evi- 
dent from  the  temporary  contrivance  of  Apollodorusr  mentioned  in  the  ze- 
mains  of  a  work  of  his  On  War  Machines,  and  quoted  by  Professor  Beck- 
man.  We  have  noticed,  at  page  235,  one  of  his  plans  for  extinguishing 
fire  in  the  upper  parts  of  a  building,  and  that  to  which  we  now  refer  is 
from  the  same  passage.  Water,  he  observes,  may  be  conveyed  to  devaUi 
placet  when  exposed  to  Jiery  darts,  by  means  of  the  entrails  of  an  ox : 
these  natural  tubes  being  connected  to  a  baff  filled  with  water ;  by  com- 
pressing the  ba^  the  liquid  will  lie  forced  through  them  to  its  place  of 
destination.  This  device,  he  says,  may  be  adopted  when  the  markme 
called  siPHO  is  not  at  hand.  Now  if  we  had  not  known  that  the  tena 
sipho  was  anciently  used  to  designate  syringes  and  other  tubular  instru- 
ments, the  substitute  which  Apollodorus  here  proposes  su£Bciently  proves 
that  it  was  a  forcing  pump  to  which  he  refers,  and  one  too  that,  like  our 
fire-engines,  was  furnished  with  leathern  hose  through  which  the  water 
was  conveyed  to  the  *'  elevated  places"  he  mentions.  The  importance  of 
flexible  pipes  accompanying  the  pump  or  sipho,  when  employed  in  war, 
is  obvious ;  for  one  of  the  objects  of  those  who  threw  "  fiery  darts"  on  the 
towers  and  otlier  structures,  was  to  fire  them,  if  possible,  at  places  inac- 
cessible to  water  for  the  most  difficult  to  be  reached— hence  the  necessi^ 
not  only  of  engines,  to  project  streams  of  that  liquid,  but  also  of  such  tubea 
to  direct  it  to  the  places  inflamed :  and  hence  the  suggestion  of  the  tobes 
mentioned  b^'  A  pollodonis  when  artificial  ones  were  not  to  be  proci)red : 
an  ox  was  alwavs  within  the  reach  of  an  army. 

As  these  engines  would  of  course  be  similar  to  sHKob.  ••  ware  atad  9» 
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eniiigiiisli  fireB  In  cidea  in  timea  of  peace,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  neidicr 
Apollodorus  nor  Vitruvius  baa  described  them :  perhaps  they  were  too 
eonunon  to  have  been  tbougbt  worthy  of  particular  notice.  In  the  design 
and  executioQ  of  their  essential  parts,  they  were  probably  equnl  to  our  best 
engines.  Some  persona  may  doubt  this,  out  it  should  be  remembered  that 
die  nature  of  ancient  wars  naturally  led  to  the  best  construction  of  all  mi- 
Uury  machinery ;  and  of  defensive  apparatus,  engines  to  extinguish ^re 
could  not  have  been  the  least  important,  when  that  element  was  univer- 
nllj  employed.  The  contesta  of  the  ancients  were  often  those  of  mecha- 
nicil  skill  rather  than  of  fighting — conflicts  of  talent  in  engineering  than 
in  generalship ;  hence  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  their  machinery  and  the 
▼•ondera  wrought  by  it.  Archimedes,  by  superior  machines,  protected 
dyrscuse  for  eight  months  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  legions  of  Marcellus 
•nd  the  Roman  engineers.  The  successes  of  Demetnus  and  Hannibal 
were  oflen  due  to  the  novelty  of  their  engines  :  the  Carthagenian  machin- 
i*a  were  indeed  proverbially  skilful,  so  much  so,  that  in  Rome  itself  any 
earious  piece  of  mechanism  was,  by  way  of  eminence,  named  ^nrntc.  An- 
dent  armies  were  also  often  employed  in  obtaining,  raising  and  cutting  off 
Wkter  ;  the  hydraulic  engines  of  Ganymede  nearly  ruined  Cnsar  and  his 
atmy  in  Alexsjidria,  Cyrus  took  Babylon  by  diverting  the  course  of  the 
Snphrates,  &c.  The  frequent  use  of  hydraulic  engines  in  war  either  to 
extinguish  fires  or  for  other  purposes,  would  naturally  lead  to  skill  in  mak- 
ing M  well  OS  in  using  them. 
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That  the  idea  of  employing  forcing  pumps  as  fire-engines  was  not  new 
m  die  time  of  Apollodorus  or  Vitnivius,  we  have  conclusive  evidence. 
Among  the  small  number  of  ancient  writings  that  escaped  destruction  in 
tlKMe  dark  and  turbulent  ages  that  intervened  between  the  decline  of  the 
Koman  power  and  the  introduction  of  printing  into  Europe,  was  a  Greek 
BBab«cnpt,  containing  an  account  of  various  devices  for  the  application  of 
Witer,  and  among  them  an  engine  for  entinguiBbing  firea.  This  small 
woric  was  illustrated  with  figures,  like  the  oriffinal  work  of  Vitruvins. 
Bararal  Latin  tranalaUons  were  made  and  publi^ed  in  the  IGth  and  17th 
39 
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ceDturies,  and  most  of  them  were  ornamented  with  copies  of  the  original 
illustratioTis.  This  was  the  Spiritalia  of  Heron,  to  which  we  have  olreadj 
referred,  (page  270.)  As  the  engine  may  interest  some  readers,  a  figure 
of  it  is  annexed.     See  No.  141  on  the  preceding  page. 

To  persons  not  familiar  with  hydraulic  machinery  this  figure  will  ap- 
pear a  rude  and  imperfect  affair;  but  notwithstanding  its  antiquity  and  the 
mutilations  which  it  has  unquestionably  sustained  in  passing  through  the 
hands  of  copyists,  it  exhibits  nearly  all  the  essential  elements  of  a  modem 
engine.  Like  the  machine  of  Ctesibius,  Heron's  engine  consists  of  two 
brass  forcing  pumps  connected  to  one  dischar^ng  pipe.  The  cy linden 
arc  secured  to  a  base  of  wood  and  are  partly  immersed  in  water ;  they 
are  described  in  the  text  as  turned  or  bored  very  smooth,  with  pistons  ac- 
curately fitted  to  work  in  them.  The  piston  rods  are  attached  by  bolts  to 
a  double  lever  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre  or  fulcrum  at  A.  The 
carriage  not  being  necessary  to  elucidate  the  principle  of  the  machine  was 
omitted  by  Heron.  The  rectangular  figure  into  which  the  upj>er  part  of 
the  discharging  pipe  is  formed,  has  certainly  been  added  by  some  trans- 
criber of  the  manuscript.  Neither  Heron  nor  his  contemporaries  could 
have  made  such  an  obstacle  to  the  issuing  fluid,  and  nothing  of  the  kind 
is  mentioned  in  the  text.  There  is,  moreover,  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  figure  has  been  altered ;  for  example,  there  is  no  provision  represented 
by  which  the  direction  of  the  perpendicular  jet  can  be  changed,  and  hence 
an  engine  made  according  to  it,  would,  on  tliis  account  alone,  be  useless; 
now  Heron  not  only  describes  a  movable  tube,  fitted  by  a  joint  (goose 
neck)  to  the  perpendicular  one,  by  turning  of  which  the  water  could  be 
discharged  on  any  given  place,  but  he  refers  his  readers  to  the  figure  of 
it  in  the  illustration. 

Had  Heron's  machine  an  air  chamber  f  This  is  an  interesting  question, 
since  if  it  were  determined  in  the  affirmative,  there  would  be  little  left 
for  the  modems  to  claim  in  fire-engines  except  details  in  the  construction 
of  the  carriao^es  and  other  matters  of  minor  importance,  that  have  been 
left  unnoticed  in  the  Spiritalia.  The  accounts  of  machines  by  ancient  au- 
thors are  generally  very  concise ;  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  that  minutiee  of  narration  that  characterizes  the  specifications  of  modem 
patents,  nor  would  it  have  been  of  much  use  to  us  if  they  had,  but  the 
contrary,  for  the  multiplicity  of  mere  technical  terms  would  rather  have 
increased  than  removed  our  embarrassments.  This  is  evident  from  the 
variety  of  explanations  given  of  a  few  such  terms  that  Vitruvius  employs 
in  describing  some  of  the  inventions  of  Ctesibius  and  other  mechanicians  : 
hence  in  all  the  accounts  of  ancient  machinery ^  it  was  of  more  importance 
to  preserve  the  figures  or  illustrations  than  the  text  from  corruption. 

The  description  of  Heron's  engine  which  the  text  and  the  figure  afford, 
is,  to  persons  conversant  with  such  machines,  sufficiently  explicit,  with  the 
exception  of  that  part  of  both  which  relates  to  the  discharging  pipe  and 
apparatus  connected  to  it — or  in  other  words,  to  the  air  vessel,  for  that 
there  was  one,  we  think  every   intelligent  reader  will  presently  admiL 
Had  the  figure  been  always  exactly  copied  by  the  multipliers  of  mana- 
scripts,  of  course  no  obscurity  would  here  have  been  felt,  but  even  in  the 
state  in  which  it  has  reached  us,  an  air  vessel  is  certainly  portrayed.     It. 
may  be  asked,  If  this  be  so,  why  was  it  not  discovered  before  1    PossiUj 
because  no  one  sought  partiaiJarhf  for  it :  its  diminutive  size  and  genazd 
resemblance  to  a  plain  tube  woitld  prevent  any  one  else  from  recognifl 
it.     It  will  be  seen  in  the  figure  that  one  part  of  the  dischmrgiiui 
descends  into  an  enlarged  portion  of  that  below  it,  and  that  a 
between  them ;  thus  constituting  an  air  chamber,  and  preoii 
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!»1an  as  those  generally  used  in  engines  at  this  day.  This  part  of  the  figure 
and  this  alone)  in  Commandine's  translation  of  the  Spiritalia  is  not  shown 
in  section,  but  the  arranfi^ement  of  the  pipes  is  precisely  as  shown  in  the  cut. 
Now  tliis  addition  to  the  discharging  pipe  could  not  have  been  niade  in 
the  16th  century,  when  the  work  fell  into  the  hands  of  printers  and  en- 
eravers,  for  at  that  time  the  use  of  it  was  not  known,  while  from  the  small 
dimensions  figured  it  could  have  been  of  no  service.  That  it  originated 
with  Heron  and  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  orig^inal  figure,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  text :  when  speaking  of  the  escape  of  the  water  from  this 
part  of  the  machine,  he  expressly  states  that  it  was  forced  out,  in  the  same 
manner  as  out  of  a  vase  or  fountain,  which  he  had  previously  described, 
hy  means  of  compressed  air — *  per  aerem  in  ipso  compressum,*^  Nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  this ;  for  every  manufacturer  of  pumps  knows  that  in 
the  absence  of  an  air  vessel  there  could  have  been  no  air  to  compress. 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  in  the  history  of  this  ancient  engine 
diat  the  air  vessel  should  have  been  preserved  through  so  many  ages  when 
its  use  was  not  known.  While  its  size  was  diminished  its  form  was  re- 
tained. It  is  no  wonder  that  the  old  copyists  considered  it  an  unsightly 
and  unnecessary  enlargement  of  the  discharging  pipe,  and  hence  they  re- 
duced it  accordingly — certainly  the  fancy  that  could  add  the  rectangular 
twist  to  the  upper  part,  would  not  hesitate  to  remove  the  supposed  defor- 
mity from  the  lower  one.  Some  persons,  deceived  by  the  imperfect  re- 
presentation, have  supposed  that  such  engines  were  not  used  in  the  time 
of  Heron,  and  that  the  figure  and  description  were  inserted  in  his  work  as 
mere  hints  for  future  mechanicians  to  improve  on ;  but  the  description 
sufficiently  indicates  that  similar  machines  were  in  actual  use.^  The  ma- 
terials and  workmanship  of  the  pumps — ^metallic  pistons  and  spindle  valves, 
with  guards  to  prevent  the  latter  from  opening  too  far ;  the  mode  of  form- 
ing the  goose-neck  by  a  kind  of  swivel  joint,  somewhat  like  the  union  or 
coupling  screw ;  the  application  of  an  air  vessel ;  two  pumps  forcing  water 
through  one  pipe,  and  both  worked  by  a  double  lever,  are  proofs  that  the 
machine  described  by  Heron  was  neither  an  ideal  one,  nor  of  recent 
origin  or  use.  There  are  features  in  it  that  were  very  slowly  developed 
by  manufacturers  in  modem  times.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  an- 
cient engines  were  equal  in  effect  to  the  best  of  ours ;  but,  whether  they 
were  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  to  the  ancients  belongs  the  merit  of 
discovering  the  principles  employed  in  these  machines  and  of  applying 
diem  to  practice.  It  is  remarkable  too,  that  fire  engines  made  their  first 
appearance  in  Egypt,  thus  adding  another  to  the  numerous  obligations 
under  which  that  wonderful  country  has  placed  civilized  nations  in  all 
times  to  come. 

Having  noticed  the  use  of  pumps  to  extinguish  fires  in  ancient  warfare, 
we  may  remark  that  they  were  also  employed  in  the  middle  ages,  if  not 
befbre,  to  promote  conHagrations,  viz :  to  lanch  streams  of  Greek  fire.  This 
niytterious  substance  is  represented  as  a  liquid :  Beckman  says  it  cer- 
tainly was  one ;  and  so  far  from  being  quenched,  its  violence  was  aug- 
mented by  contact  with  water.  It  was  principally  employed  in  naval 
combats,  }>eing  enclosed  in  iars  that  were  thrown  into  the  hostile  vessels. 
b  was  also  blown  through  iron  and  copper  tubes  planted  on  the  prows  of 
flillefv  and  fancifully  shaped  like  the  mouths  of  animals,  which  seemed  to 
^  itretiiis  of  liquid  fire.  There  is  among  the  figures  of  war  machines 
oU  Oerman  translation  of  Vegetius  already  mentioned,  one  that 
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(judging  from  the  flames  issmns;  from  monstrotu  axumalfl'  mouths)  seems  to 
have  been  designed  for  projectmg  Grreek  fire,  though  it  is  difficult  to  pei^ 
ceive  how  it  was  done.  Another  mode  of  using  this  terrible  material, 
was  by  forcing  it  in  jets  "  by  means  of  large  fire-engines,"  and  sometimes 
*'  the  soldiers  squirted  it  from  hand  engines."  Its  effects  upon  tliose  on 
whom  it  was  thrown,  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  similar  to  those  pro- 
duced by  the  composition  of  alcohol  and  spirits  of  turpentine  recently  adapt- 
ed as  a  substitute  for  oil  in  lamps,  and  which  has  occasioned  so  many  fatal 
disasters,  by  the  explosion  of  vessels  containing  it  and  its  consequent  dis- 
persion over  the  persons  of  the  sufferers.  It  was  easy  (says  Beckman)  to 
conceive  the  ioea  of  discharging  Greek  fire  by  means  of  forcing  pumps, 
because  the  application  of  them  to  extinguish  nres  was  known  long  htfore 
its  invention.  It  is  supposed  to  have  originated  with  Callinicus,  a  Syrian 
engineer  of  Balbec,  in  the  7th  century.  It  may  however  have  been  known 
to  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  for  they  made  use  of  similar  devices  for 
projecting  fire  :  Montfaucon,  in  describmg  their  marine  combats,  obserree 
"  another  mode  of  annoying  enemies'  ships  was  by  throwing  fire  therein, 
which  they  did  after  diil^rent  ways,  some  using  for  that  purpose  nplumitf^ 
and  fire  buckets,  others  threw  in  pots  filled  with  fire."  From  an  expres- 
sion of  Dr.  G.  A.  Agricola,  a  physician  of  Ratisbon  of  the  last  century,  in 
a  work  on  Gardening,  (see  page  127  in  Bradley's  translation)  it  would  ap- 
pear as  if  something  like  the  Greek  fire  was  then  in  use.  Enumerating 
several  pernicious  inventions,  he  notices  ''  That  infernal  one  of  o;unpowder. 
How  many  cities  and  fortresses  has  it  ruined  '{  How  many  tibousands  of 
men  has  it  destroyed  ?  And  what  is  most  deplorable  is,  that  this  art  grows 
more  and  more  complete  every  day,  and  is  brought  to  that  perfection,  that 
in  Holland  and  some  other  parts  they  have  fire  pumps  filled  with  burning 
compositions,  wherewith  they  eject  fiery  torrents  to  a  great  distance, 
which  may  occasion  dreadful  and  irreparable  damages  to  mankind." 

Fires  and  wars  have  ever  been  deemed  the  most  awful  of  earthly  cala- 
mities, and,  unfortunately  for  our  race,  they  have  too  often  been  united, 
for  warriors  have  generally  had  recourse  to  the  former  to  multiply  the  mi- 
series of  the  latter ;  and  in  almost  every  age  cities  have,  like  Jericho  and 
Ai,  Hebron  and  Ziglag,  Troy  and  Thebes,  Carthage  and  Athens,  ^agun- 
tum  and  Bagdat,  been  burnt  with  fire ;  and  in  some  cases  "  all  the  souls 
therein  destroyed" — "cities  burned  without  inhabitants."  It  was,  we  be 
lieve,  from  the  horrible,  the  inconceivable  sufferings  endured  on  such  oc- 
casions, that  much  of  the  thrilling  imagery  of  the  Bible  was  derived.  To 
the  offending  Jews,  God  was  represented  as  "  a  consuming  fire,"  and  they 
were  urged  to  repentance  "  lest  his  fury  come  forth  like  fire,  and  bum, 
that  none  can  «|i:ench  it — lest  he  break  out  like  fire  in  the  house  of  Joseph 
and  there  be  none  to  quench  it  in  Bethel ;"  and  some  of  the  sublimest  ef- 
fusions of  the  prophets  have  reference  to  "  firebrands,  arrows  and  death" 
— to  "  blood  and  fire  and  pillars  of  smoke."  In  modern  times,  too,  war- 
riors have  been  the  greatest  incendiaries :  hamlets,  towns  and  cities  have 
been  wantonly  consumed,  and  the  "  gallant"  actors  have  made  the  air 
shiver  with  their  shouts  of  acclamation  on  witnessing  the  spreading  con- 
flagration. Well  did  the  ancients  represent  Mars  fierce  in  aspect,  bran- 
dishing a  spear,  and  driving  in  his  chariot  o'er  mangled  corses,  amid  the 
clangor  of  arms  and  the  shrieks  of  the  dying — Fear,  Terror  and  Discord 
in  his  train,  while  before  went  Bellona,  with  her  hair  loose  and  clotted 
with  gore,  and  a  firebrand  in  her  hand.  And  these  are  the  demons  that 
men  professing  Christianity  worship  with  all  the  fervor  of  deluded  hea- 
then ;  and,  what  will  in  future  times  appear  incredible,  they  demand  re- 
verence for  the  act,  and  they — receive  it !     Strange,  that  notwithstanding 
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the  boasted  superiority  of  the  age  and  the  benign  spirit  and  precepts  of 
religion — the  prrfessiam  of  war — ^the  most  prolific  source  of  human  misery 
and  crime,  is  stiU  deemed  honorable ;  and  men  under  whose  tyranny  na- 
tions and  provinces  groan,  and  by  whom  human  life  is  extinguished  not 
only  without  remorse  but  with  indifference,  are  permitted  to  take  prece- 
dence in  moral  society.  Crates  was  certainly  correct  when  he  intimated 
chat  wars  would  never  cease  till  men  became  convinced  of  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  driven  as  soldiers  like  sheep  to 
the  slaughter,  or  like  wolves  to  devour  each  other — ^but  as  he  expressed 
it»  not  tul  men  become  sensible  that  generals  are  only  ast  driven. 

As  Grreek  fire  preceded  gunpowder  in  Europe,  so  pumps  or  the  '  spout- 
ing engines'  for  projecting  it  may  be  considered  the  forerunners  of  guns: 
it  IS  even  possible  that  the  first  idea  of  the  latter  (supposing  they  were  not 
introduced  from  the  east)  might  have  been  derived  from  accidental  explo- 
sions of  the  liquid  in  the  pump  cylinders,  when  the  pistons  would  of  course 
be  driven  out  of  them  like  bills  out  of  cannon.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
enough  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  the  forcing  pump  and  its  modifica- 
tions have  exerted  no  small  degree  of  influence  in  ancient  wars  and  con- 
sequently in  the  affairs  of  the  old  world. 

Although  the  police  and  other  arrangements  for  the  actual  suppression 
of  fires  in  ancient  Rome  are  not  well  ascertained,  some  interesting  particu 
kirs  are  known.  A  body  of  Jiremen,  named  matricularii,  was  established 
whose  duty  it  was  to  extinguish  the  flames.  Similar  companies  were  also 
organized  m  provincial  cities.  This  appears  from  Trajan's  reply  to  Pliny 
respecting  the  formation  of  one  in  Nicomedia,  and  from  which  we  learn 
that  these  ancient  firemen  frequently  created  disturbances  by  their  dissen- 
dons  and  tumults.  Pliny  (the  younger)  was  governor  of  Bithynia ;  afler 
giving  the  emperor  an  account  of  a  fire  in  Nicomedia,  a  town  in  his  pro- 
vince, he  continues,  "  You  will  consider,  sir,  whether  it  may  not  be  ad- 
visable to  form  a  company  of  firemen,  consisting  only  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  members.  I  will  take  care  none  but  those  of  tkat  business  shall  be 
admitted  into  it ;  and  that  the  privileges  granted  them  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended to  any  other  purpose.  As  this  (Corporate  body  will  be  restricted 
to  so  small  a  number  of^  members,  it  will  be  easy  to  keep  them  under 
proper  regulations."  In  answer  the  emperor  sent  the  foliDwing  letter : 
"  Trajan  to  Pliny. — You  are  of  opinion  it  would  be  proper  to  establish 
a  company  of  firemen  in  Nicomedia,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  prac- 
ticed in  several  other  cities.  But  it  !s  to  be  remembered  that  societies  of  this 
sort  have  greatly  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  province  in  general,  and  of 
those  cities  in  particular.  Whatever  name  we  give  them,  and  for  what- 
ever purpose  they  may  be  instituted,  they  will  not  fail  to  form  themselves 
into  factious  assemblies,  however  short  their  meetings  may  be.  It  will 
therefore  be  safer  to  provide  such  machines  as  are  of  service  in  extin- 
g^uishing  fires,  enjoining  the  owners  of  houses  to  assist  in  preventing  the 
mischief  from  spreading,  and,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  populace."  Plmy's  Letters,  B.  x.  Ep.  42  and  43.  Melmoth's 
Translation. 

The  direction  to  procure  "  machines  as  are  of  service  in  extinguishing 
fires"  was  in  consequence  of  Nicomedia  being  destitute  of  them^an  un- 
fortunate circumstance  for  the  inhabitants,  but  one  that  is  hardly  now  re- 
gretted by  those  who  are  in  search  of  information  respecting  fire-engines 
among  the  ancients  ;  since  it  led  Pliny  to  mention  them,  and  thereby  af- 
ford us  a  proof  of  their  employment  by  the  Romans.  "  'U^ile  I  was  mak- 
ing a  progress  [he  writes  to  Trajan]  in  a  different  part  of  the  province,  a 
noMl  destructive  fire  broke  out  in  Kicomedia,  which  not  only  consumed 
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several  private  houses,  but  also  two  public  buildings,  the  town  house  and 
the  temple  of  Isis,  though  they  stood  on  contrary  sides  of  the  street.  The 
r  ccasion  of  its  spreading  thus  wide  was  partly  owing  to  the  violence  ol 
the  wind,  and  partly  to  the  indolence  of  the  jjeiople,  who,  it  appears,  stood 
fixed  and  idle  spectators  of  this  terrible  calamity.  The  truth  is,  the  city 
was  not  furnished  with  either  engines,  buckets,  or  any  single  instnmnent 
proper  to  extinguish  fires  ;  which  I  have  now  however  given  directions 
to  be  provided.'*  It  has  been  generally  imagined  [observes  Melmoth] 
that  the  ancients  had  not  the  art  of  raising  water  by  engines,  but  this  pas- 
sage seems  to  favor  the  contrary  opiinon.  The  word  in  the  original 
[for  engine\  is  sipho,  which  Hesychius  explains  instrumentum  adjaculan- 
aus  aquas  adversus  incendia — an  instrument  to  throw  up  water  against 
fires.  But  there  is  a  passage  in  Seneca  which  seems  to  put  the  matter 
beyond  conjecture,  though  none  of  the  critics  upon  this  place  have  taken 
notice  of  it.  Solemus  (says  he)  duabus  manibus  inter  se  junctus  aquam 
concipere  et  compressa  utrinque  palma  in  modum  siphonis  exprimere.  Q. 
N.  ii,  16,  where  we  plainly  see  the  use  of  this  sipho  was  to  throw  up 
water.  In  the  Frencn  translation  of  De  Sacy,  (Paris  1809,)  the  w^ord  is 
rendered  pumps  : — "  D'ailleurs,  il  n'y  a  dans  la  ville,  ni  pompes  ni  seaux 
publics,  enfin  nul  autre  des  instrumens  necessaires  pour  ^teindre  Ics  cm- 
brasemens."  And  Professor  Beckman  quotes  both  Hesychius  and  Isidore 
to  prove  that  "  a  fire-engine,  properly  so  called,  was  understood  in  the  4th 
and  in  tlie  7th  centuries  by  the  term  sipho,*  and  we  may  add  that  Agrir 
cola  in  the  16th  century  designated  syringes  for  extinguishing  fires  by  the 
same  term.     Heron's  engine  is  also  named  a  siphon.     See  note  p.  307. 

From  an  expression  in  the  letter  of  Pliny  just  quoted,  we  learn  that 
men  were  regularly  brought  up  to  the  art  of  extinguishing  fires,  the  same 
as  to  any  other  profession :  Of  the  company  that  he  proposed  to  estab- 
lish, he  remarks,  *'  I  will  take  care  that  none  but  those  of  that  business 
shall  be  admitted  into  it."  The  buildings  in  ancient  Rome  were  veiy 
high,  the  upper  stories  were  mostly  of  wood,  and  the  streets  and  lanes 
were  extremely  narrow,  hence  the  suppression  of  conflagrations  there 
must  have  been  an  arduous  business,  and  one  that  required  extraordinary 
intrepidity  and  skill ;  qualifications  that  could  only  be  obtained  by  expe- 
rience. Besides  engines  for  throwing  water,  the  firemen  used  sponges  or 
mops  fixed  to  the  end  of  long  poles,  and  they  had  grapples  and  other 
instruments  by  means  of  which  they  could  go  from  one  wall  to  another, 
(Encyc.  Antiq.)  Of  the  great  elevation  of  the  houses  several  Roman 
writers  speak.  Seneca  attributed  the  difficulty  of  extinguishing  fires  to 
this  cause.     Juvenal  mentions 

Roofd  that  make  one  giddy  to  look  down.     Sat,  ri. 

When  the  city  was  rebuilt  after  the  great  conflagration,  (supposed  to 
have  been  induced  by  Nero,)  the  height  of  the  houses  was  fixed  at  about 
seventy  feet.  These  were  raised  to  a  certain  height  without  wood,  being 
arched  with  stone,  and  party  walls  were  not  allowed.  That  fires  were 
constantly  occurring  in  old  Rome  is  well  known.  Juvenal  repeatedW 
mentions  the  fact  :     Thus  in  his  third  satire : — 


And  again : 


Rome,  where  one  hears  the  everhsling  sound 
OfbeaniH  and  rafters  thundering  to  Uie  ground, 
Amid  alarms  by  day  and  fears  by  night. 

But  lo  !  the  flames  bring  yonder  mansion  down ! 
The  dire  disa^^ter  echoes  through  the  town  ; 
Men  look  as  if  for  solemn  funeral  clad. 
Now,  now  indeed  these  nighdif  fires  are  sad. 
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Their  frequency  induced  Augustus  to  institute  a  body  of  watchmen  to 
guard  against  them,  and,  from  the  following  lines  of  Juvenal,  it  appears 
that  wealthy  patricians  had  servants  to  watch  their  houses  during  the  night: 

With  backets  ranged  the  ready  servaDts  stand, 
Akrt  ai  midnight  by  their  lords*  command.      Sat.  ziy. 

As  every  calamity  that  befalls  mankind  is  converted  by  some  men  to 
their  own  advantage,  so  the  numerous  fires  in  Rome  led  to  the  detestable 
practice  of  speculating  on  the  distresses  they  occasioned.  Thus  Crassus, 
the  consul,  who,  from  his  opulence  was  sumamed  the  Rich^  gleaned  his 
immense  wealth,  according  to  Plutarch  "  from  war  and  from  fires  ;  he 
made  it  a  part  of  his  business  to  buy  houses  that  were  on  fire,  and  others 
that  joined  upon  them,  which  ho  commonly  got  at  a  low  price  on  account 
of  the  fear  and  distress  of  the  owners  about  the  event."  But  the  avarice 
of  Crassus,  as  is  the  case  with  thousands  of  other  men,  led  to  his  ruin. 
With  the  hope  of  enlarging  his  possessions,  he  selected  the  province  of 
Syria  for  his  government,  or  rather  for  his  extortion,  because  it  seemed  to 

Sromise  him  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth :  but  by  a  retributive  Provi- 
ence  his  army  was  overthrown  by  the  Parthians,  whom  he  attempted  to 
subdue,  and  who  cut  off  his  head,  and  in  reference  to  his  passion  for  gold 
fused  a  quantity  of  that  metal  and  poured  it  down  his  throat. 

Among  other  precautions  for  preventing  fires  from  spreading  that  were 
adopted  in  Rome  on  rebuilding  the  city,  was  one  requiring  every  citizen 
to  keep  in  his  house  "  a  machine  for  extinguishing  fire."  What  these  ma- 
chines were  is  not  quite  certain,  whether  buckets,  mops,  hooks,  syringes 
or  portable  pumps.  That  they  were  the  last  is  supposed  to  be  proved 
by  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  Ulpian,  a  celebrated  lawyer  and  secretary 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  wherein  he  enumerates  the  things 
that  belonged  to  a  house  when  it  was  sold,  such  as  we  name  fixtures, 
and  among  them  he  mentions  siphones  employed  in  extinguishing  fires, 
Beckman  thinks  the  leaden  pipes  which  conveyed  water  into  the  houses 
for  domestic  purposes  might  be  intended ;  but  they  would  hardly  have 
been  designated  as  above,  merely  because  the  water  conveyed  through 
them  was  occasionally  used  to  put  out  fires.  This  was  not  their  chief  use, 
but  an  incidental  one.  That  they  were  pumps  or  real  fire-engines  was 
the  opinion  of  Alexander  ab  Alexandre,  a  learned  lawyer  of  the  15th 
century ;  an  opinion  not  only  rendered  probable  by  the  terms  used  and 
the  necessity  of  such  implements  for  the  security  of  the  upper  stories, 
which  neither  public  engines  nor  streams  from  the  aqueducts  could  reach, 
but  also  from  the  apparent  fact,  that  syringes  or  portable  pumps  have  al- 
ways been  kept  (to  a  greater  or  less  extent)  in  dwellings  from  Roman 
times.  And  a  sufficient  reason  why  they  should  generally  be  sold  with 
the  houses,  might  be  found  in  their  dimensions  being  regulated  according 
to  those  of  the  buildings  for  which  they  were  designed. 

The  population  of  Rome  was  so  great  that  the  area  of  the  city  could 
not  furnish  sites  suHicient  for  the  houses ;  and  hence  (as  Vitruvius  has  ob- 
served, B.  ii,  cap.  8)  the  height  of  the  walls  was  increased  in  order  to 
multiply  the  number  of  stories — *  for  want  of  room  on  the  earth  the  build- 
ings were  extended  towards  the  heavens.*  Portable  fire-engines  were 
therefore  particularly  requisite,  in  order  promptly  to  extinguish  fires  on 
their  first  appearance,  whether  in  the  upper  or  lower  floors.  In  the  latter 
case,  when  this  was  not  done,  the  people  in  the  higher  stories  would  be 
cut  off  from  relief  and  the  means  of  escape.  Were  some  of  our  six  and. 
•even  story  buildings  in  the  narrow  streets,  densely  filled  with  human 
beings,  and  a  raging  fire  suddenly  to  burst  out  on  the  ground  floors,  the 
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probability  is  that  many  lires  would  be  lost,  notwithstanding  the  great 

number  of  our  public  engines,  and  hose  and  ladder  companies.     Juvenal 

intimates  the  distressed  situation  of  those  dwelling  above  uxhler  such 

circumstances. 

Hark !  where  Ucmlegon  for  water  cries 

Casts  out  his  chattels,  from  the  peril  flies, 

Dense  smoke  is  bursting  from  the  floor  bdow.    SmL  iii. 

However  perfect  or  imperfect  hydraulic  and  hydro-pneumatic  engines 
in  ancient  Alexandria  and  Rome  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  Uiese 
machines  and  the  arts  related  to  them  experienced  the  withering  influ- 
ence of  that  moral  and  mental  desolation  which  raged  throughout  Europe 
during  the  dark  ages.  The  decline  of  learning  was  necessaiily  accom- 
panied with  a  corresponding  decay  in  all  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts : 
some  of  these  have  disappeared  altogether,  and  have  never  been  recover- 
ed, so  that  the  attainments  of  the  ancients  in  them  have  perished.  But  the 
connection  between  literature  and  the  arts  was  as  apparent  in  their  resto- 
ration as  in  their  declension — if  they  departed  together  they  also  returned 
in  company.  The  revival  of  learning  not  only  led  to  the  mtroduction  of 
printing  and  the  invention  of  the  press,  but  it  furnished,  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  ancient  manuscripts,  then  extant,  immediate  employment  for  both; 
and  although  it  may  be  supposed  that  there  can  be  little  or  no  relation  be 
tween  Greek  or  Latin  manuscripts  and  modem  lire-engines,  yet  there 
really  is  an  intimate  one,  for  it  is  all  but  certain  thaX  the  first  idea  of  these 
machines  as  now  made,  was  derived  from  Heron's  Spiritalia ;  just  as  the 
application  of  double  and  treble  forcing  pumps  in  modem  water-works, 
was  from  Vitruvius*  treatise  on  architecture.  The  printing  press,  there- 
fore, not  only  opened  the  literary  treasures  of  the  ancients  to  the  world 
at  large,  which  had  previously  been  confined  to  a  few,  but  at  the  sam^ 
time  it  made  us  acquainted  with  some  of  their  machinery  and  their  arts, 
that  had  long  been  forgotten  or  lost  sight  of. 

Fire-engines  were  nearly  or  altogether  forgotten  in  the  middle  ages : 
portable  syringes  seem  to  have  been  the  only  contrivances,  except  buckets, 
for  throwing  water  on  fires,  and  from  their  inefficiency  and  other  causes, 
their  employment  was  very  limited.  The  general  ignorance  which  then 
pervaded  Europe  not  only  prevented  the  establishment  of  manufactories 
of  better  instruments;  but  the  superstitions  of  the  times  actually  discouraged 
their  use.  There  is  not  a  more  singular  fact  (and  it  is  an  incontrovertible 
one)  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  than  that  the  religious  doctrines 
and  opinions  of  a  large  portion  of  mankind  should  have  in  every  age 
produced  the  most  deplorable  results  with  regard  to  conflagrations.  The 
Parsces,  Ghebres,  5cc.  of  Asia,  and  other  religious  sects,  which  have  sub- 
sisted from  the  remotest  ages,  never  willingly  throw  water  upon  fires— 
they  consider  it  criminal  to  quench  it,  no  matter  how  disastrous  the  result 
may  be :  they  had  rather  perish  in  it  than  thus  extinguish  the  emblem  of  the 
Deity  they  worship.  "  They  would  sooner  be  persuaded  to  pour  on  oyl 
to  increase,  than  water  to  assuage  the  flame."*  Among  such  people  fire- 
engines  of  course  were  never  used.  Another  and  a  larger  part  of  the 
human  race  though  they  entertain  no  such  reverence  for  fire,  are  so 
far  influenced  by  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  Fatalism^  as  to  make  little  or 
no  efforts  to  suppress  it.  They  look  upon  fires  as  the  act  of  God  !  deter- 
mined by  him  !  and  therefore  conclude  it  useless  to  contend  with  him,  in 
attempting  to  extinguish  those  which  He  has  kindled  !  Hence  the  pro- 
verbial indifference  of  Mahommedans  in  the  midst  of  conflagrations.  What 

*  Ovington's  Voyages  lo  Surat  in  1689,  page  372. 
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Toreen  has  said  of  Surat  in  pardcalar,  is  applicable  to  every  citv  of  Asia 
and  of  the  East.  "  Many  tine  buildine^s  have  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
which,  according  to  the  ACahommedan  doctrine  of  predestination,  it  is  in 
rain  to  withstand."  Of  the  Chinese,  by  far  the  shrewdest  of  Asiatics,  Mr. 
Davis  remarks,  "  The  foolish  notion  of  fatalism  which  prevails  among  the 
people,  makes  them  sine^ularly  careless  as  regards  fire  ;  and  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  accidents,  has  no  effect  lapon  them,  although  the  fearful  con- 
flaepration  of  1822,  went  far  to  destroy  the  whole  city,"  (Canton.) 

The  miserable  delusions  which  ecclesiastics  established  in  Europe  during 
the  middle  ages  were  quite  as  preposterous,  and  equally  effective  in  par- 
alizing  the  energies  of  the  people.  It  is  difficult  to  reflect  on  them  without 
feeling  emotions  of  wonder  as  well  as  pity,  at  the  wretched  condition  of 
our  race  when  void  of  knowledge ;  and  of  gratitude*  that  in  our  times  the 
shackles  of  ignorance  and  superstition  are  rapidly  rusting  away.  It  was 
a  common  belief  that  fires  (and  various  other  calamities)  were  induced  by 
wicked  spirits,  and  that  the  best  mode  of  removing  the  evils  was  by  driv- 
ing the  authors  of  them  away  1  These  intangible  workers  of  mischief, 
according  to  the  demonologists  of  the  times,  consisted  of  numerous  classes, 
and  the  labors  of  each  were  confined  to  certain  elements.  It  was  those 
who  roamed  in  the  air  that  were  the  greatest  incendiaries.  "  AeriaU 
spirits,  or  divells,  are  such  as  keep  quarter  most  part  in  the  aire  [they] 
cause  many  tempests,  thunder  and  lightnings,  teare  oakes,^/'e  steepleg, 
lumtet^*  &c.  (See  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.)  When  a  house, 
therefore,  was  on  fire,  the  priests,  instead  of  stimulating  by  their  exam- 
ple the  bystanders  ft)  exert  themselves  in  obtaining  water,  ^.  had  re« 
course  to  the  images  and  pretended  relics  of  saints,  which  they  brought 
oat  oi  the  churches,  in  order  to  exert  their  influence  in  stopping  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  flames,  and  expelling  the  invisible  authors  of  them.  The  pall, 
or  sacred  covering  of  the  altar,  was  also  frequently  carried  in  procession, 
to  contribute  to  die  overthrow  of  the  fiends.  But  when  a  church  itself 
took  fire,  (such  was  the  ignoi*ance  of  the  times,)  the  people  then  heartily 
blasphemed  the  saint  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  for  not  preventing  the 
mischief;  (Encyc.  Antiq.)  like  Sylla  abusing  the  image  ot  Apollo  when 
he  was  defeated  in  battle. 

Other  curious  but  popular  substitutes  for  water  and  fire-engines,  were 
church  BdU:  these  were  consecrated  with  imposing  ceremonies.  They  were 
washed  inside  and  out  with  holy  water — -permmed  with  censers — anointed 
with  sacred  oil — ^named  and  signed  with  the  cross,  that  devils  (says  the 
ritual)  **  hearing  this  bell  may  tremble  and  flee  from  the  banner  of  the 
cross  designed  upon  it."  Besides  striking  demons  with  horror  and  driving 
them  from  the  vicinity,  these  bells  had  the  wonderful  power  of  allaying 
storms,  tempests,  thunder  and  lightning,  and  extinguishing  fires;  and 
some  of  them  had  the  rare  gifl  of  ringing  on  important  occasions  of  their 
own  accord.^  M.  Arago,  in  a  paper  on  Thunder  and  Lightning,  inquires 
(among  other  ailed ged  means  of  dissipating  thunder  clouds)  into  this  old 
superstition  of  "  Ringing  of  Bells  ;**  and  he  cites  specimens  of  prayers, 
$tul  oflfered  up,  on  meir  consecration,  according  to  the  Paris  Ritual,  "  O 
eternal  God  !  grant  that  the  sound  of  this  Bell  may  put  to  flight  the  fire 
strokes  of  the  enemy  of  man,  the  thunder  bolt,  the  rapid  fall  of  stones,  as 
well  as  all  disasters  and  tempests."  In  the  "Golden  Legend"  of  Wynken 
de  Worde,  the  old  English  printer,  it  is  said  **  the  evil  spirytes  that  ben 
in  the  region  of  th'  ayre,  doubte  moche  when  they  here  the  Belles  ringen  t 

•  See  a  particalar  accoant  of  the  ceremonies  ofconsecratinff  bells  as  wiuiesaed  by  the 
Bather  of  "  Obsenrations  on  a  Jotuney  to  Naples."    Lon.  ]6j?1. 
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and  this  is  the  cause  why  the  Belles  ringen  whan  it  thondreth,  and  whan 
grete  tempeste  and  rages  of  wether  happen,  to  the  end  that  the  feinds  and 
wyckcd  spirytes  should  ben  abashed  and  flee,  and  cease  of  the  movynge 
of  tempeste."  The  following  lines  to  the  same  effect,  are  from  Barnab^ 
Googe,  an  old  British  poet : 

If  that  the  thunder  cfaaanee  to  rare. 

And  8tormie  tempestes  ihake, 
•  «•••• 

The  Clarke  doth  all  the  bellea  forthwith 

At  once  in  steeple  ring : 
With  wondroim  sound  and  deeper  farre 

Than  he  was  wont  before, 
Till  in  the  loftie  heavens  darke, 

The  thunder  bray  no  more. 
For  in  these  christned  belles  they  thinka 

Doth  lie  such  powre  and  might 
Aa  able  is  the  tempeste  great. 

And  storme  to  vanquuh  quight. 

'  The  application  of  bells  to  the  purposes  of  fire-engines  u  also  mentknMd 
by  Peter  Martyr,  in  his  "  Common  Places,"  a  work  dedicated  to  Queea 
Elizabeth.  Black  letter,  1583.  Speaking  of  things  consecrated  by  ptt* 
pists  in  common  with  the  ancient  heathen,  he  says  of  befU — "  they  be 
washed,  they  be  annointed,  they  be  conjured,  they  are  named  and  handled 
with  far  greater  pomp  and  ambition,  than  men  are  when  they  are  bap- 
tized, and  more  is  attributed  to  them  than  to  the  prayers  of  godly  men. 
For  they  say,  that  by  the  ringing  of  them — the  wicked  spirits,  the  host  cf 
adversaries,  the  laying  await  of  enemies,  tempestes,  nayle,  stormes,  whiri- 
windes,  violent  blastes  and  hurtfull  thunderclaps,  are  dnven  aw^ay,  fuimka 
and  FIRES  are  aUisiguishcd,  and  finaUy  whatever  else  soever !"  Part  it, 
cap.  9,  p.  125. 

There  is  no  small  ringing  of  bells  in  this  city  (New- York)  during  fires; 
but  their  unaided  effects  on  the  devouring  element,  ere  other  means  have 
arrived,  has,  we  believe,  been  but  small.  Few  have,  however,  been  con- 
secrated ;  but  as  from  one  to  two  hundred  Spanish  bells  have  recently 
been  sold  here,  (having  been  taken  from  the  convents  in  consequence  of 
the  civil  war  which  has  so  long  raged  in  that  country,)  thi-t  virtue  of  sacred 
bells  may  soon  be  tested.  Certainly,  if  they  can  do  a  moiety  of  the  good 
things  mentioned  above,  they  were  worth  much  more  than  forty  cents  per 
lb.  the  average  price  at  which  they  were  sold. 

We  have  had  recourse  in  a  few  instances  to  heraldry,  or  rather  to  (be 
emblems  or  personal  devices  of  ancient  families,  for  information  respecting 
machines,  some  of  which  are  no  longer  in  use ;  as  the  eolipile,  and  the 
atmospheric  sprinkling  pot :  see  pages  261  and  396.  Besides  these  the 
syringe  and  the  bellows  hare  also  been  adopted  on  such  occasions;  and  it 
may  be  here  observed  that  the  device  of  Graleaz,  duke  of  Milan,  the  second 
of  the  name,  was  a  brand  burning  and  two  fire  buckets.^  This,  although  no 
proof  that  machines  of  the  pump  kind  were  not  in  use  to  extinguish  fires 
m  Italy  during  the  15th  century,  is  an  indication  that  none  were  employed 
at  the  time  when  the  device  was  adopted. 

The  oldest  sketch  of  a  complete  set  of  apparatus  for  extinguishing  fire 
that  we  have  seen,  is  in  a  cut  representing  the  interior  of  a  laboratory  or 
smelting  furnace,  in  the  De  Re  Metallica  of  Agricola,  page  308.  The 
implements  are,  a  syringe,  a  sledge  hammer,  two  fire  hooks  and  three 
leathern  buckets  ;  conveniently  arranged  against  a  wall.  See  the  annexed 
illustration.     These  figures  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Beckmaa 

*  Devices  Herolqoes.    A  Lyon.  1577,  page  50. 
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.baequent  »nthora,  nor  ia  thia  surprising  niice  they  fbnn  a  very  ainal 
■  ■     '  We  noticed  the  latter  several 

was  made  of  brass  ;  it  is  de- 
aigiiated  tiphttaculiu  ori- 
chfdceut,  eujiu  kmu  ut  m 
iitcendii*.  In  these  figures 
we  behold  alK  that  was 
preserved  through  the 
middle  ages  of  ancient 
firemen's  machinery  :  the 
«ngine  of  Heron  seems  to 
have  been  quite  forgotten. 
Indeed  the  syringe  itself 
was  not  generally  used  in 
Europe  till  late,  for  it  was 
not  ml  the  close  of  the 
16th  century  that  "  hand  • 
squirts,"  as  they  were 
named,  were  introduced 
into  London.  Previous  to 
that  time  watchmen,  buck- 
ets, hooka  and  ladders,  on- 
Na.  ia  nrMMa-i  AppwtUH  itan  AfriHib  ly  were  in  use.     Cutting 

ftwaj  with  axes  and  throwing  water  from  buckets  are  mentioned  (observes 
Fosbroke]  by  Fetronius  and  Grervase  of  Canterbury.  The  owners  of 
bouses  or  chimneys  that  took  fire  were  fined;  and  men  were  appointed  to 
watch  for  Bres  ana  give  the  alarm.  In  1472  a  night  bellman  was  em- 
ployed in  Exeter  to  alarm  the  inhabitants  in  case  of  fire,  and  in  1558, 
leathem  buckets,  ladders  and  crooks,  were  ordered  to  be  provided  for 
the  same  city ;  no  application  of  the  pump  seems  to  have  been  then 
thought  of. 

Syringes  continued  to  be  used  in  London  till  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
cantury,  when  they  were  superseded  by  more  perfect  machines.  An  ac- 
count of  them  and  the  mode  of  working  them  would  make  a  modem  fire- 
man smile.  They  were  usually  mode  of  brass  and  held  from  two  to  four 
qnart*.  The  smaller  ones  were  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  ;  the  bore  of  the  nozzles  being  half  an  inch. 
TJkree  men  were  required  to  work  each,  which  they  achieved  in  this  man- 
ner :  two,  one  on  each  side,  grasped  the  cylinder  with  one  hand  and  the 
nozzle  with  the  other;  while  the  third  one  worked  the  piston  I  Those 
who  held  the  instrument  plunged  the  nozzle  into  a  vessel  of  water,  the 
operator  then  drew  back  the  piston  and  thus  charged  the  cylinder,  and 
when  it  was  raised  by  the  bearers  and  in  the  required  position,  he  pushed 
in  the  piston  and  forced,  or  rather  endeavoured  to  force,  the  contents  on 
the  fire.  We  are  told  that  some  of  these  syringes  are  preserved  in  one 
or  two  of  the  parish  churches.  It  can  excite  no  surprise  that  London 
should  have  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1666,  when 
such  were  the  machines  upon  which  the  inhabitants  chiefly  depended  for 
protecting  their  property  and  dwellings.  If  the  diminutive  size  of  these 
mstruments  be  considered,  the  number  of  hands  required  to  work  each, 
beside  others  to  carry  water  and  vessels  for  them,  the  difficulty  and  often 
impossibility  of  approaching  sutHciently  near  so  as  to  reach  the  flames 
with  the  jot,  the  loss  of  part  of  the  streani  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
each  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  the  trifling  effect  produced — iho  whole  act 
•f  using  them,  appears  rather  as  a  larce,  or  the  gambol*  of  overgrow* 
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boys  at  plajf  than  the  well  directed  enerjpes  of  men  to  subdue  the  raging 
element. 

In  Asia  syringes  have  probably  been  always  in  limited  use.  They  an 
the  only  instruments  of  the  pump  kind  now  known  there,  if  China  be  ex- 
cepted. Very  effective  engines  on  the  European  plan  are  made  by  the 
Chinese.     (Chinese  Repos.  vol.  iv.) 

The  fire-engine  of  the  Turks  is  an  improvement  on  the  syringe,  but 
not  much  more  effective.  The  author  of  "  Sketches  of  Turkey"  observes, 
when  speaking  of  fires  in  Constantinople,  "  Indeed,  when  we  afterwards 
saw  the  machines  used  by  the  Turks  to  extin^ish  fii^,  we  were  not  sur- 
prised at  the  feeble  resistance  which  they  comd  oppose  to  the  progress  of 
the  devouring  element.  The  engines,  m  fact,  are  not  larger  than  those 
employed  with  us  to  water  gardens :  they  have  but  a  single  chamber, 
which  is  about  eight  inches  lone  by  three  or  four  in  diameter  ;  they  axe 
readily  carried  about  by  hand.  Commodore  Porter,  in  his  interesting 
account  of  " Constantinople  and  its  Environs,"  says  their  fire-engines  "are 
like  those  we  use  in  our  gardens,  for  watering  the  beds  and  walks,  and  de- 
liver about  as  much  water  as  a  j?ood  large  syringe.  When  an  alarm  of  fire 
is  given,  a  man  seizes  on  one  of  these  ami  runs  to  the  spot  indicated*  with 
the  engine  on  his  shoulder,  another  brings  a  skin  of  water,  pours  it  into 
the  reservoir  and  they  pump  away."  A  characteristic  anecdote  is  thus 
^cetiously  related  by  Commodore  Porter.  **  They  had  heard  of  the  fire- 
engines  and  fire  companies  of  the  United  States— how  half  a  shingle  could 
be  burnt,  and  the  engines  save  the  other  half  from  the  flames.  They  cooM 
not  understand  it  Mr.  Eckford  fortunately  arrived  with  his  beautiful 
ship,  having  one  of  our  engines  on  board,  requiring  some  twenty  men  to 
work  it.  The  Capudan  Pacha  heard  of  it — '  Mash  AUah  I  let  us  see  i^' 
exclaimed  the  old  man.  The  engine  was  brought  on  shore  and  placed  in 
the  Navy  Yard  ;  a  short  suction  was  fixed  to  it  and  put  into  the  Bospko- 
ms;  men  were  set  to  work  it — the  Navy  Yard  was  soon  inundated,  and 
the  Bosphonis  began  to  run  dry  !  *  Mash  Allah  !*  said  he,  *  very  good 
—-but  it  will  require  a  sea  to  supply  it  with  water.  It  won't  do  for  us, 
for  there  is  no  sea  in  the  middle  of  the  city.'  They  therefore  have  thought 
best  to  stick  to  their  squirts,  and  to  let  the  fire  spread  until  the  wmd 
changes,  or  it  is  tired  of  burning." 

Sandys,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  visited  Constantinople, 
and  speaks  of  the  frequency  of  fires  in  that  city  :  he  observes,  "  It  is  not  to 
be  marvelled  at,  for  the  citizens  dare  not  quench  the  fire  that  bumeth  their 
own  houses,  because  officers  are  appointed  for  that  purpose."  He  is  si- 
lent respecting  the  instruments  then  used. 

When  the  useful  arts  began  to  excite  attention,  the  defects  of  portable 
syringes  were  too  apparent  to  be  neglected,  hence  in  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  century  several  attempts  were  made  to  remedy  them,  by  those  no- 
ble spirits  who  burst  through  the  prejudice  that  had  so  long  consigned 
the  subjects  of  practical  mechanics  to  the  mere  makers  of  machines,  as  one 
unworthy  of  a  philosopher's  pursuit;  and  from  the  cultivation  of  which 
no  distinction,  save  such  as  was  allied  to  that  of  a  skilful  artisan,  could 
be  derived — a  species  of  fame  from  which  professors  of  philosophy  shrunk, 
like  Plato,  with  feelings  of  horror.  To  render  the  syringe  an  efficient  fire- 
engine,  would  seem  to  be  impossible,  except  by  converting  it  into  a  forc- 
ing pump,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  no  longer  a  syringe.  As  long, 
therefore,  as  such  an  idea  did  not  occur  to  engineers,  they  had  no  resource 
but  to  improve  the  "  squirt"  as  well  as  they  could  ;  and  however  hope* 
less  the  task  may  now  appear,  it  was  not  only  attempted,  but  to  a  certain 
extent  accomplished,  and  with  considerable  mgemiktr  smil  ^  uriU  appetf 
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from  th«  following  figare,  No.  143.  It  ia  deMiibed  in  B«Moa'a  "  The* 
tra,"  and  must  Uiere^re  hftve  been  inventad  previous  to  1668,  dt»  data  oi 
tke  permisMOD  to  luint  hit  work. 


No.  143.    Sfrinfa  EoflM  ftoB  Bmhi.  A.  D.  lS6t. 

"  PropotUian  Dt  Jj'Authew ; — AruGce  autant  aingulier  (comme  Je  ' 
"penac)  que  non  point  commuu,  pourjector  I'eau  contra  un  grand  feu, 
**  meBraemcnt  lors  que  pour  1&  grandeur  de  la  flamrae,  uul  ne  peut  entrer 
"  Dj  approclter  de  la  maison  qui  bruale.  Deelaratitm  de  la  mame^figMre: 
"  Cfeat  instrument,  qui  est  faict  en  forme  de  Cone,  se  aoustient  lur  deux 
"Roufis:  ayant  aa  Douche  toum^e  vers  le  septentrion  i  at  auprea  de  aa 
"  Imm  il  y  a  dea  denu  carclei,  qui  aervent  &  I'bauMer,  au  baiaaer,  d'avan- 
"  lage  vers  aa  diets  bouche  septentrionale  eat  un  Entonnoir,  pour  y  veraer 
*  I'eou  dedans :  ec  en  aa  baae,  ou  bien  partie  meridionale,  est  une  via,  dont 
"  eat  pous(4  dedans  et  recul^  un  Baston  aoquel  aont  dea  £atouppes,  ainai 
"  qu'aux  siringues.     Le  reate  appert." 

In  reading  Uie  above,  it  shoula  be  remembered  that  letter*  of  refermict 
to  deaignate  the  different  parts  of  machines  were  net  then  in  general  uae, 
but  the  sides  and  angles  of  the  pages  were  marked  with  various  points  <A 
the  compaai;  and  particular  parts  pointed  out  by  their  position  with  re- 
gard to  these,  and  by  the  intersection  of  lines  drawn  between  them.  Id 
utia  engine  several  defects  of  the  *'  band  squirts"  are  avoided  ;  as  the  ne> 
oeaaity  of  inverting  the  instrument  to  refill  it  by  plunging  the  nozsle  into 
the  vessel  of  water,  the  small  quantity  contained  in  the  former,  and  the 
ooitBequendy  incessant  repetition  of  the  operation  and  interruption  of  the 
jet,  and  the  difficulty  of  oirecdog  it  on  the  flames  with  certainty  or  prea- 
non.  Besson,  (if  he  was  the  mventor,)  therefore,  gready  enlarged  the 
eup«city  of  the  cylinder,  making  it  sufficient  to  contain  a  barrel,  or  more ; 
ana  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  placed  it  on  a  carriage.  To  eject  the  water 
nuilbriniy,  he  moved  the  piston  by  a  screw ;  and  when  the  cylinder  was 
emptied,  it  was  refilled  through  the  funnel  by  an  attendant,  as  the  piston 
ma  drawn  back  by  reversing  the  motion  of  the  crank.  When  recharged, 
di»  atop  cock  in  the  pipe  of  the  funnel  was  closed  and  the  liquid  forced 
va  aa  before.  As  flexible  pipes  of  leather,  the  "  ball  and  socket"  and 
**  goose-nock"  joints  had  not  been  introduced,  some  mode  of  changing 
lit  direetitm  of  the  jet  of  this  enormous  syringe  wae  necessary.  To  effect 
thia,  it  ia  represented  as  suspended  on  pivots,  which  rest  in  two  upright 
pOata :  to  these  are  secured  (see  figure)  two  semicircular  straps  of  iron, 
whoae  centres  coincide  with  the  axis,  or  pivots,  on  which  the  syringe 
iMms.  A  number  of  holes  are  made  in  each,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  be 
OTpOMte  each  other.     A  bok  is  passed   through  two  of  these,  and   also 

mglt  a  sinnilar  hole,  in  a  piece  of  metal,  that  is  firmly  secured  to  tlie 
IT  JMit  of  the  open  end  of  the  cyluader ;  and  thus  holds  the  latter  in 
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any  posirion  required  The  iron  frame  to  which  the  box  or  female  part 
of  the  screw  is  attached,  is  made  fast  to  the  cylinder ;  and  it  is  through  a 
projecting  piece  on  the  end  of  this  frame  that  the  bolt  is  passed.  By 
these  means,  any  elevation  could  be  given  to  the  nozzle,  and  the  syringe 
could  Ik?  secured  by  passing  the  bolt  through  tlje  piece  just  mentioned, 
and  tlirough  the  correspondmg  holes  in  the  straps.  When  a /a/^ro/ change 
in  the  jet  was  required,  the  whole  machine  was  moved  by  a  man  at  the 
end  of  the  pole,  as  in  the  figure.  To  the  frame,  jointed  feet  w^ere  attach- 
ed, which  were  let  down  when  the  engine  was  at  work.  The  women 
represented  (one  only  is  given  in  our  figure)  reminds  us  of  a  remark  by 
Fosbroke :  "  In  the  middle  ages  during  fires  women  used  to  fetch  water 
in  brazen  pails  to  assist.'*  Considering  the  age  when  this  engine  was 
deWsed  and  the  objects  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  it,  it  certainly 
has  the  merit  of  ingenuity  as  well  as  originality.  Beroald  says  of  it : 
"  Ceste  noble  invention  est  si  souvent  requise,  pour  CMiteixidre  les  grand 
feux  desquels  on  ne  peut  approcher ;  que  sans  faute  elle  merite  d  estre 
plus  au  lon^,  et  plus  ouvertcment  expliquee/  afin  qu'ellc  soit  mieux  en- 
tenduc."  It  will  be  obvious  to  every  practical  mechanic  that  engines  of 
this  kind,  of  large  dimensions,  must  have  been  at  best  but  poor  affairs.  To 
make  the  piston  work  sufficiently  accurate  and  tight,  ana  to  keep  it  kh 
must  have  been  a  work  of  no  small  difHculty. 

A  correspondent,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Lon.  Mechanics'  Maganne, 
vol.  XXX,  has  communicated  a  very  imperfect  figure  of  this  engine  to  that 
work,  extracted  from  an  English  book,  published  in  1590,  entitled  "  A 
Treatise  named  Lucarsolace,  divided  into  four  books,  which  in  put 
are  collected  out  of  diverse  authors,  diverse  languages,  and  in  put 
devised  by  Cyprian  Lucar,  Gentleman."  London :  1590.  It  is  veiy 
obvious  that  Lucar  copied  the  engine  in  question  from  Besson's  work, 
which  was  published  in  1579,  but  was  authorized  to  be  printed  in  1568 ; 
and  which  Besson's  death  then  prevented.  The  following  extract  from 
Lucar's  book  is  not  without  interest.  "And  here  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
I  will  set  before  your  eyes  a  type  of  a  *  squirt'  which  hath  been  de- 
vised to  cast  much  water  upon  a  burning  house,  wishing  a  like  squirt  and 
plenty  of  water  to  be  alwaies  in  a  readinesse  where  fire  may  do  harme;  for 
this  kind  of  squirt  may  be  made  to  holde  an  hoggeshed  of  water,  or  if  you 
will,  a  greater  quantity  thereof,  and  may  be  so  placed  on  his  frame,  that 
with  ease  and  a  smal  strength,  it  sahl  be  mounted,  imbased  or  turned  to 
any  one  side,  right  against  any  fired  marke,  and  made  to  squirt  out  the 
water  upon  the  fire  that  is  to  be  quenched." 

Tlie  Germans  were  proverbially  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  Europe  in 
the  15th,  16th  and  17th  centuries,  m  almost  every  department  of  the  arts. 
"  The  excellency  of  these  people  [observes  Heylin  m  his  Cosmography] 
lieth  in  tlio  mechanic  part  of  learning,  as  being  eminent  for  many  mathe- 
matical experiments,  strange  water- works,  medicmal  extractions,  chemistry, 
the  art  of  printing,  and  inventions  of  like  noble  nature,  to  the  no  less  be- 
nefit than  admiration  of  the  world."  As  early  as  A.  D.  1518,  some  kind 
of  fire-eng^ines  were  used  in  Augsburg,  being  mentioned  in  the  building 
accounts  of  that  city.  They  were  named  "  instruments  for  fires,"  ana 
"  water  syringes  useful  at  fires."  Their  particular  construction  is  unknown; 
but  from  a  remark  in  the  accounts  respecting  wheels  and  'poles,  they  are 
supposcMi  to  have  })een  placed  on  carriages :  they  were  probably  Jirge 
8yring<»s  and  mounted  like  the  one  represented  in  die  last  figure. 

The  ohlest  pvmp  engines  of  modem  times  Were  certainly  made  in  Ger- 
many, and  about  the  close  of  the  16th  or  \  eginning  of  the  next  centunr. 
The  first  one  noticed  by  Beckman  is  that  <n  Hurtich,  wUdi  tlia  J 


rhU  machine  U  niimeii  "  A  rare  and  necessary  Engir,  by  wliicli  yoii 
n»y  give  great  reliefe  lo  houses  that  are  on  fire  :"  we  give  the  whole  of 
the  explaiuliun  :  "  This  engin  is  mych  praeticed  in  Germany,  and  it  hath 
been  seen  what  great  and  ready  help  it  may  bring ;  for  although  the  6re 
be  40  foot  higb.  the  said  engin  shall  there  cast  its  water  hy  help  of  four 
or  five  men  lif\ing  up  and  putting  down  a  long  handle,  in  form  of  a  lever, 
where  the  handle  of  the  pump  is  fastned  ;  the  said  pump  is  easily  un- 
derstood :  there  are  two  suckers  [valves]  within  it,  one  below  to  open  when 
tbe  handle  is  lifted  up,  and  to  shut  when  it  is  put  down  ;  and  another  to 
open  to  let  out  the  water :  and  at  the  end  of  the  said  engin  there  is  a  man 
which  holds  the  copper  pipe,  turning;  it  lo  and  again  to  tho  place  where 
the  fire  shall  be."  In  other  words,  this  was  a  single  forcing  pump,  such 
■•  figured   at  No.  IIS,  and   secured   in  a  tub.     For  the  convenience   of 

•  or  Uuniis'  liiitnr)'  Mnrpi'ly  any  lliinj;  i*  known — even  hi*  nnms  »  Icfl  in  daiibl,  far 
I  iiJinisd  Imak.  nt  oiliert  Selomim  ije  Catii.  An  accounl  uDiii  book  mny 
n't  Auecdoler  nf  ihe  StrBrD-Eagiiie.  vol.  i,  p.  -ZJ.  But  Ihers  wena  lo  b« 
naiB  fiTcn  of  ihs  Engliili  tnuislation  hy  Lesk,  which  is  lUied  to  hsva 
!707,  whereiu  tin  copv  in  oor  poBeHiOD  ii  daud  nearly  fifty  yisrt  e«r- 
lllnd  "  New  nud  nre  incenlions  of  Waler-wnrka,  thewing  ihe  eaiieat 
valer  higliar  then  the  tphni; ;  liy  which   inveminn  Ihe  peiprliial  iniilion 

ronny  hardlthoun  performed  anil  urieliM  of  motioiu  »nrl  nd«  pru 

Awoih  both  iMpnill.  pmGtable  ind  del igli trull  fat  all  HirM  of  pciT]ilu'.  lirM 
PreiKh  by  haak  ie  Cata.  a  lale  fumaiiii  EDienler,  and  now  irntuUled  into 
Idu  1M(."    LoDdOB  :  priDled  by  and  for  Jowph  Moioa.  \fiSi 
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the  jet  pipe  was  secured.  To  work  this  machine,  the  rim  of  the  lower 
yessel  was  connected  at  opposite  points,  by  two  iron  rods  or  slings  and  a 
cross  head,  to  the  end  of  a  lever,  by  which  the  lower  vessel  was  moTed  op 
and  down — compressing  the  bag  when  raised,  and  stretching  it  to  its 
natural  length  when  lowered;  like  the  lantern  bellows  No.  10*5,  or  the  bel- 
lows pump  No.  106.  To  make  the  vessel  rise  and  fall  perpendicularly, 
the  two  rods  were  passed  through  holes  in  the  plank.  Water  was  kept 
in  the  cistern  as  high  as  the  plank ;  so  that  when  the  movable  vessel  was 
raised  the  contents  of  the  bag  would  be  forced  into  the  upper  vessel  and 
expelled  through  the  jet  pipe,  and  when  it  was  again  lowered,  the  water 
would  enter  through  its  valve  and  fill  both  as  before.  These  engineiu  be 
observes,  had  sometimes  two  levers  and  were  worked  by  two  men,  *'  the 
lower  brasse  [vessel]  being  poysed  with  two  sweeps." 

The  goose-neck  was  used  in  England  at  this  time.  It  is  not  represented 
in  the  figures,  which  are  very  indifferently  executed,  but  is  sufficiently 
well  defined  in  the  description  of  one  of  the  engines.  The  author  directs 
a  hollow  ball  to  be  placed  on  the  orifice  of  the  forcing  pipe,  "  having  a 
[jet]  pipe  at  the  top  of  it,  and  made  to  screw  another  pipe  [elbow]  upon 
It,  to  direct  the  water  to  any  place'* 

Small  or  hand  engines  continued  to  be  employed  in  London  in  the  18t]i 
century.  This  appears  from  a  law  passed  in  the  6th  year  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  "  each  parish  shall  keep  a  large  en- 
gine, and  an  hand  engine,  and  a  leather  pipe,  and  socket  of  the  same  siie 
as  the  plug  or  fire  cock,  [of  the  water  mams,]  that  the  socket  may  be  put 
into  the  pipe  to  convey  the  water  clear  to  the  engine,"  under  a  penalty  of 
ten  potmds.  In  case  of  a  fire,  the  first  person  who  arrived  with  a  parish 
en^ne  to  extinguish  it  was  entitled  to  thirty  shillings— -the  second  twenQr, 
and  the  third  ten,  provided  the  engines  were  in  good  order,  "with  a  socket 
or  hose,  or  leather  pipe."  The  following  year,  the  owners  or  keepers  of 
"  other  large  engines,"  (not  parish  enffmes,)  were  entitled  to  the  same 
reward  upon  arriving  with  them  and  assisting  in  extinguishing  a  fire. 

It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  general  ignorance  of  hydraulic  machinery, 
or  want  of  enterprise  in  London  pump  makers  of  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies, that  they  so  long  continued  the  use  of  **  squirts"  and  engines  with 
single  cylinders,  when  they  had  daily  before  their  eyes  in  the  Thames 
Water- works  examj)lcs  of  the  advantages  of  combining  two  or  more*  to 
one  pipe.  The  ap])rication  also  of  such  machines  as  fire-engines  was  ob- 
viously enough  shown  to  them ;  for  when  Maurice  had  finished  his  labors 
in  1582,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  went  to  witness  an  experiment  with  hia 
pumps  at  London  bridge :  **  and  they  saw  him  throw  the  water  over  Saint 
Magnus's  steeple,  before  which  time  [says  Stow]  no  such  thing  was  known 
ii>  England  as  this  raising  of  water."  Immediately'subsequent  to  the  above 
date,  the  "  squirt"  manufacturers  might  surely  have  imitated  Maurice's 
machine,  but  they  did  not  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  afterwards;  that  is, 
not  until  such  engines  had  been  introduced  a  second  time  from  Germany, 
and  designed  expressly  to  put  out  fires. 

Before  the  improvements  of  Newsham  and  his  contemporaries  of  the 
18th  century,  some  important  additions  would  seem  to  have  been  made 
in  England,  since,  previous  to  1686  "  the  engine  for  extinguishing  fire" 
was  claimed  as  an  English  invention.  This  is  stated  in  a  small  volume  pub- 
lished that  year  in  London  by  John  Harris,  and  apparently  edited  by  nini. 
It  is  entitled  "  A  pleasant  and  compendious  history  of  the  first  inventers 
and  insdtuters  of  the  most  famous  arts,  mistcries,  laws,  customs  iad 
manners  in  the  whole  world,  together  with  many  other  rarities  and 
narkable  things  rarely  made  known,  and  never  before  made  pub 
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feet  in  lenffth— <wo  brazen  hand  squirts  to  each  pansh — ^four-and-twenty 
pickax  sledges— and  forty  shod  shovels. 

2.  That  each  of  the  twelve  companies  provide  themselves  with  an  en- 
gine— thirty  buckets — ^three  ladders — six  pickax  sledges — and  two  hand 
shirts  ;  to  be  ready  upon  all  occasions.  And  the  infenor  companies  such 
a  number  of  small  engines  and  buckets,  as  should  be  allotted  them  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  court  of  Aldermen. 

3.  That  the  Aldermen  passed  the  office  of  Shrievalty,  do  provide  their 
aeveral  houses  with  four-and-twenty  buckets,  and  one  hand  squirt  each 
and  those  who  have  not  served  that  office,  twelve  buckets  and  one  hana 
sqmri  each. 

4.  And  for  the  effectual  supplying  the  engines  and  squirts  with  water 
pumps  were  to  be  placed  in  all  wells ;  and  fire  plugs  in  the  several  main 
pipes  belonging  to  the  New  River  and  Thames  Water- works."  Maitland. 

The  oldest  account  of  English  fire-engines  that  we  have  seen  is  in  a 
small  old  quarto  in  our  possession,  the  title  page  of  which  is  wanting. 
From  two  poetical  addresses  to  the  author,  it  appears  that  the  initial  let- 
ten  of  his  name  were  I.  B.,  and  that  the  work  was  entitled  "  A  Treatise 
on  Art  and  Nature."  Two  thirds  of  it  are  occupied  with  "  water-works," 
and  the  rest  with  "fier-works,"  except  four  or  five  pages  "on  voyces,  cals, 
eryes  and  sounds  ;"  i.  e.  on  making  of  whistles,  &c.  for  sportsmen  to  imi- 
tate the  voices  of  certain  birds  and  other  game.  The  date  of  publication 
was  about  1634 :  this,  we  infer  from  page  51,  where,  speaking  of**  The 
engin  near  the  north  end  of  London  bridge,  [he  observes]  which  engin  I 
circumspectly  vieued  as  I  accidentally  passed  by,  imnjcdiately  after  tho 
taie  fier  that  was  upon  the  bridge.  Anno  1G33."  Shops  and  dwelling 
hooses  were  built  on  both  sides  of  the  bridge  at  that  time. 

After  describing  several  modes  of  raising  water  by  sucking,  forcing  and 
chain  pumps,  he  continues : — "  Having  sufficiently  spoken  concerning 
mils  and  engins  for  mounting  water  for  meer  conveyance,  thence  we  may 
derive  divers  squirts  and  petty  engins  to  be  drawn  upqp  wheeles  from 
place  to  place,  for  to  quench  fier  among  buildings  ;  the  use  whereof  hath 
twen  found  very  commodious  and  profitable  in  cities  and  great  townes." 
Hence  engines  were  at  this  time  not  uncommon  in  England.  No  less 
dian  seven  are  figured  by  the  author,  and  all  are  placed  in  cisterns  or  tubs 
mounted  on  wheels :  neither  air  vessels  nor  hose  pipes  are  described  or 
mentioned.  Five  of  the  engines  consist  of  single  cylinders ;  of  these  some 
are  in  a  perpendicular  position,  others  are  laid  horizontally,  and  one  is 
inTerted,  and  fed  by  a  branch  pipe  covered  by  a  valve.  The  last  one  figured 
has  two  horizontal  cylinders,  a  suggestion  of  the  author's,  and  the  piston 
pods  are  shown  as  worked  alternately  by  pallets  or  arms  on  a  vertical 
shaft,  to  which  a  reciprocating  rotary  movement  was  imparted  by  pushin|r 
a  horizontal  lever  to  and  fro.  One  of  these  old  fire-engines  is  a  species 
of  bellows  pump,  the  construction  of  which  we  will  endeavour  to  explain: 
Two  brass  vessels  were  connected  at  their  open  ends  to  a  bag  of  lea- 
ther :  they  resemble,  both  in  shape  and  size,  two  men's  hats,  the  linings 
of  which  being  pulled  out  and  sewed  together  form  a  cylindrical  bag 
between  them.  A  circular  opening,  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter,  was 
made  through  a  horizontal  piece  of  plank  fixed  in  the  cistern  of  the  engine, 
•ad  over  this  opening  one  of  the  vessels,  with  its  crown  upwards,  was 
mdy  and  made  fast  by  screws  through  the  rim  :  the  other  vessel  being 
•nded  from  it  by  the  bag  and  hanging  loosely  in  the  water.  Within 
'^T  vessel  (in  the  centre  of  its  bottom)  a  valve  opening  upwards  ad- 
•  water,  and  on  the  top  or  crown  of  the  upper  vessel,  another 
opening  upwards,  was  placed.    Over  the  last  valve  the  base  of 
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In  the  16th  centuiy  no  place  could  have  furnished   equal  fncili 
Nuremberg  for  the  fabrication  of,  and  making  experimeiita  with,  hydraulic 
machines.     It  waa  at  that  time  the  Biirning'ham  of  Europe.  "  Nuremberg 
braaa"  was  celebrated  for  ages,      lis  mechanica  were  so   numerous   thi^ 
for  fear  of  tumults,  they  were  not  allowed  to  assemble  in  pubH 
at  worship,  wedding*  and  funerals."      No   other   place,  ol>Ber 
writer,  had  "  bo  great  a  number  of  curious  workman  in  all  meti 
Hautsclis  Beem  w»  have  been  favorites  with  the  genius  of  invention  ihil' 
presided  over  the  city  ;  an  aptitude  for  and  an  inclination  to  pursue  mi 
chanica)  researches  were  inherited  by  tlie  family.     From  a  remark  of  D 
Agricola  of  Ralisbon,  in   hii  curious  work  on  Gardening,  we   loam  ih 
one  cf  them  did  not  confine  himself  to  devices  for  throwing  streams  ( 
water  into  the   sir;   for  he  contrived  a  machine  by  means  of  which  he  i] 
tended  to  raise  himself  into  the  upper  retrions.      "  What  can  be  more  ridi? 
culous  [esolaims  the  author  just  named]  than  the   art  of  flying,  sailii 
or  swimming  in  the  air  1     Yet  wc  find   there  have  been  some  who  havii 
practiced  it,  particularly  one  Hauttck  of  Nuremberg,  who  is  much  spol 
of  for  his  Jly'«g  atgine.     In  the   mean  time  it  is  well  for  the  world  t 
these  atlcmptd  have  not  succeeded ;  for  how  should  we  seize  raolcfactorsl 
They  would  fly  over  the  walls  of  towns  like  ApeRcs  Vocales,  who  thei 
tell  us  saved  himself  by  flying  over  the  walls  of  Nuremberg,  and  the  prin 
of  whoso  feel  is  there  shown  lo  sirangera  lo   this  day."     The  art  of  fly- 
ing was  a   standard  subject  with   Nuremberg   mechanics   for   centuries 
and  several  curious  results  are  recorded,  but  perhaps  nothing  more 
ihtn  the  above  objection  to  it. 


L 


For  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  tlie  dale  of  Hautsch's  engine  thow 
used  tliioughout  Europe,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  few  cities  in 
Germany,  were  very  similar  lo  those  described  by  Belldor,  as  employed 
in  France  m  hia  time.  They  consisted  simply  of  two  pumps  piac«d  m  ■ 
chest  or  cistern  that  was  moved  on  wheels  or  sleds,  and  sometimes  carried 
by  men  like  the  old  sedan  chair.  These  engines  diflered  from  each  other 
only  in  their  dimensions  and  the  modes  of  working  tht-'io.     Nos.  145  and 


14G  will  oonvey  a  pretty 


t  idea  of  thcr 


'  the  earl 


former  belonged  to  Strasbourg,  the  latter  lo  Ypi 


IV  p« 
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The  front  part  of  the  cistern  in  which  the  pumps  are  fixed,  is  sepsralcd 
by  a  perforaied  hoard  from  flie  hinder  part,  into  wliich  the  water  was 
poured  from  buckets.  The  cylinders  were  four  inclies  in  diameier,  and 
the  pistons  had  a  stroke  of  ten  inches.  Each  pump  was  worked  by  a  sepa- 
rate lever,  A  A;  an  injudicious  plan,  since  a  very  few  hands  could  be 
employed  on  each ;  and  as  the  engine  had  no  air  vessel  it  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  jet,  that  the  pislnn  should  lie  raised  and  depi'eMed 
alternately — a  eoiidiliou  not  easily  performed  by  individuals  unused  lo  the 
opention.  and  acting  under  the  excitement  of  a  spreading  conflagradon. 
The  contrivance  for  changing  the  direction  of  the  jet  was  very  defective, 
and  considering  the  date  of  this  engine  it  is  surprising  that  such  a  one  was 
then  in  use,  A  short  leathern  pipe  would  have  been  much  better.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  the  jet  pipe  is  connected  to  die  perpendicular  or 
B  by  a  siaglt  elbow,  instead  of  a  double  one,  Iflce  the  ordinary 
ck.  The  joints  were  also  made  differently.  The  short  elbow 
e  had  a  collar  or  ring  round  each  end,  and  the  jet  and  perpendicular 
pipes,  where  they  were  united  to  the  elbow,  the  same.  The  faces  of 
these  collars  were  made  smooth,  so  as  to  fit  close  to  and  at  the  same  time 
mm  on  each  other  :  loose  fianches  on  the  pipes  were  bolted  to  nlhers  on 
ihi'  elbow,  and  thus  drew  the  collars  together  so  as  to  prevent  water 
from  leaking  through.  Now  it  will  be  seen  tliat  although  the  joint  which 
unites  the  elbow  to  the  perpendicular  pipp  would  allow  the  jet  pipe  to  be 
r  horizontal  direction,  there  appears  no  provision  to 
o  apparent  use  at  all  for  the  other  joint.  We 
ivine  how  the  stream  could  be  directed  up  and 
night  require,  for  Belidor  has  not  explained  it ;  but  on 
isely  the  figure  in  his  work,  we  founii  that  the  jet  pipe 
Itself  was  not  straight,  but  bent  near  its  junction  witli  the  elbow :  this  dis- 
solved the  mystery,  for  it  was  then  obvious  that  by  twisting  this  pipe 
ts  joint,  its  smaller  orifice  could  be  inclined  up  or  down  at  plea- 
's very  imperfect  device  is  also  shown  in  the  next  figure,  the 
*  s  whole  length,  instead  of  a  single  bend  as 


fixed  < 


ttimed  in  a  lateral  o 
raise  or  to  lowi;r  it,  i 
were  at  first  a 
cown  as  occasions  a 
ing  more  clos 


The  pumps  of  tliis  engine  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  last, 
but  th«  piston  rods  are  moved  by  a  short  vibrating  beam  placed  dtrectlv 


oyer  the  cylinders.  The  axle  of  the  beam  is  coBtiniied  throagh  both  aides 
of  the  wooden  case,  and  to  its  squared  ends  two  iron  rods  are  fitted,  like 
erank  handles  on  the  axles  of  grindstones.  To  the  lower  ends  of  these 
rods  are  attached,  by  bolts,  two  horizontal  bars  of  wood,  on  the  outside  of 
whijch  a  number  of  long  pins  are  inserted,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  When 
the  engine  was  in  use  men  laid  hold  on  these  pins,  one  num  to  each,  and 
pushed  and  pulled  the  bars  to  and  fro,  somewhat  as  in  the  act  of  rowing, 
and  thus  imparted  the  requisite  movement  to  the  pistons:  a  mode  of  woik- 
ing  fire-engines  that  might,  we  think,  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  mo- 
dem ones  ;  for  the  vigorous  working  of  these  is  so  exhausting,  that  the 
strongest  man  can  hardly  endure  it  over  a  minute  at  a  time.  The  jet  pipe 
of  this  engine  is  connected  to  the  other  by  coupling  screws  or  *'  union 
joints/'  the  most  useful  and  ingenious  device  for  joming  tubes  that  ever  was 
invented ;  and  one  which,  from  its  extensive  application  in  practical  hy- 
draulics, in  gas  and  steam  works,  and  also  in  philosophical  apparatus,  has 
become  indispensable.  We  notice  it  here  on  account  of  its  having  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  a  modem  engineer;  whereas  it  was  not  nem 
when  introduced  into  Ypres  fire-engines  above  a  himdred  years  agOb 

Two  of  the  greatest  improvements  ever  made  in  these  machines  wers 
introduced  about  the  same  time,  viz :  the  air  chamber  and  flexible  pipes 
of  leather  and  canvas ;  upon  these  principally  the  efficiency  of  modem 
engines  depends.  By  the  former  the  stream  ejected  from  a  single  pump  is 
rendered  continuous ;  and  by  the  latter,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  take 
the  engine  itself  into,  or  close  to,  a  btiilding  on  fire  ;  where  in  most  cases 
it  is  impossible,  from  the  heat  of  the  flames  and  from  smoke,  to  use  it  with 
effect.  The  modem  author,  or  rather  introducer,  of  the  beautiful  device 
for  rendering  the  broken  or  interrupted  jets  of  old  eneines  uniform,  is  not 
known.  In  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  age,  he  probably  kept  it 
secret  as  long  as  he  could.  We  suspect  that  Hautsch's  engine  was  fur- 
nished with  an  air  chamber,  and  that  it  was  on  that  account  chiefly  that  he 
was  so  anxious  lo  prevent  its  construction  from  becoming  known.  Beck- 
man  states  tliat  Hautsch  used  a  flexible  pipe  to  enable  him  readily  to  change 
the  ditoction  of  the  jet,  "but  not  an  air  chamber,  which  Schottus  certainly 
would  have  described."  How  Schottus  could  have  done  this,  when  ac- 
cord in-^  to  Prof.  B.  himself,  Hautsch  refused  to  let  him  see  the  interior  of 
the  engine,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine ;  and  unless  he  had  been  acquainted 
Nvith  the  properties  of  an  air  vessel,  had  the  engine  even  been  thrown  open 
to  his  inspection,  he  could  hardly  have  comprehended  its  action,  unless 
explained  to  him  by  the  manufacturer;  at  any  rate,  the  secret,  if  it  was  in 
Hautsch's  possession,  was  not  long  after  di>'ulged  ;  for  in  1675  an  anony- 
mous writer  in  the  Journal  des  Scarana  figured  and  described"  an  engine 
with  this  appendage  The  account  was  the  same  year  translated  and  pub- 
lished in  volume  xi  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  p.  679.  As  tliis 
is  the  earliest  notice  of  the  application  of  an  air  vessel  to  pumps  in  modern 
times  that  wo  have  met  with,  it  is  entitled  to  a  place  here. 

•*  This  ensrine  [No.  147]  is  a  chest  of  copper,  pierced  with  manv  holes 
above,  and  holds  within  it  the  body  of  a  pump  whose  sucker  is  raised  and 
abased  l>y  two  levers.  These  levers  having  each  of  them  two  arms,  and  each 
arm  being  fitted  to  he  laid  hold  on  by  both  hands  of  a  man.  Each  lever 
is  pierced  in  the  middle  by  a  mortaise,  in  which  an  iron  nail  [bolt]  which 
passes  throusrh  the  handle  [rod]  of  the  sucker,  turns  when  the  sucker  is 
raised  or  lowered.  Near  the  KhIv  of  the  pump  there  is  a  copjxr  poi^ 
I,  [air  vessel]  joined  to  it  by  the  rube  G.  and  having  another  tube  K  N  L, 
which  in  N  may  be  turned  every  way.  To  make  this  engine  play,  water 
is  poured  upon  the  chest  to  enter  in  at  the  holes  that  are  in  the  cover 
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thereof.      The  w&ter  is  drawn  in 
at  the  time  when  the  sucker  ! 
the  valve  of  the  same  hole  shu 
hole   into  the  tube  G  of  which  the 

:,  and  filling  the  bottom 


to  the  body  of  the  pump  at  the  hole  F^ 
-aised ;  ana  when  the  same  is  let  down, 

md  forces  the  'water  to  pass  through  the 
valve  being  lifted  up,  the  water  enters 
it  enters  through  the  hole  into  the  tube 
K  N  L  m  such  a  manner,  that  when  the  water  is  higher  thui  tiie  [orifice 
of  the]  tube  K,  and  the  hole  of  the  tube  G  is  shut  by  the  valve,  the  air  in- 
closed in  the  pot  hath  no  issue,  and  it  cornea  to  pass,  that  when  you  con- 
tinue to  make  the  water  enter  into  the  pot  by  the  tube  G,  which  is  much 
thicker  [larger]  than  the  aperture  of  the  end  L,  at  which  it  must  issue,  it 
must  needs  be,  that  the  surplus  of  the  water  that  enters  into  the  pot,  and 
exceeds  that  which  at  the  same  times  issues  through  the  small  end  of  the 
jel,  eomprena  (he  air  to  find  place  in  the  pot;  which  makes  that,  whilst 
the  sucker  is  raised  again  to  make  new  water  to  enter  into  the  body  of  the 
pump,  the  air  which  has  been  compressed  in  the  pot  drives  the  surplus  of 
the  water  by  the  force  of  its  spring,  meantime  that  a  new  compression  of 
die  sucker,  makes  new  water  to  enter  and  causes  also  a  new  compression 
of  the  air.  And  thus  the  course  of  the  water,  which  issues  by  the  jet,  is 
always  entertained  in  the  same  state."  The  box  or  chest  had  two  pro- 
jecting pieces  on  each  side,  through  which  two  slaves  were  passed  for  the 
convenience  of  canying  it.  This  small  engine  appears  to  have  been 
every  respect  an  eilective  '        >    ■      -  > 


and  apparatus  for  working  it,  > 
feci.  The  goose-neck  seems  I 
and  socket  joint. 


the  whole  of  the  parts,  both  of  the  pump 
ire  well  adapted  to  produce  the  best  ef- 
have  been  farmed  of  a  species  of  ball 


NilUT.    ViairudB«tianDririi*'«aclB*  wUk  AirT««L  A.D.1V75. 

One  might  suppose  that  when  this  account  of  the  construction  and  ef- 
fects of  air  chambers  was  published  to  the  world,  and  in  the  standard 
journals  of  France  and  England,  that  they  would  speedily  have  been 
adopted  in  fire-engines  throughout  Europe.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
feet ;  on  the  contraty,  they  appear  to  have  remained  comparatively  un- 
known for  nearly  fifty  years  longer;  for  it  was  not  till  the  expiration  of 
the  first  (quarter  of  the  18th  century  that  they  began  to  be  much  used,  and 
•ome  years  more  elapsed  before  they  were  generally  employed.  We  can 
only  account  for  this  by  the  limited  circulation  of  the  scientific  journals 
named,  and  their  being  conlined  principally  to  learned  men ;  who  then  u 
ibrmerly  felt  indifferent  towards  mechanical  researches :  mechanics  in 
dtoae  days  were  no  great  readers,  and  the  few  who  possessed  a  taste  for 
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books  were  commonly  without  the  means  to  gratify  it.  It  is  however, 
singular  that  this  account  of  the  air  vessel  should  have  escaped  the  re- 
searches of  Beckman,  and  especially  so  as  it  was  republished  in  1704  by 
Harris  in  his  Lexicon  Technicum,  and  in  1705  by  Lowthorp  in  the  abridg- 
ment of  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  He  observes,  "  I  can  find  mo 
older  engine  with  an  air  chamber  than  that  described  by  Perrault,  and  of 
which  he  has  given  a  figure.  He  says  it  was  preserved  in  the  king's 
library  at  Paris ;  that  it  was  employed  for  throwing  water  to  a  great 
height  during  fires  ;  and  that  it  had  only  one  cylinder,  and  yet  threw  out 
a  continued  jet  of  water.  He  neither  mentions  the  period  of  the  invention 
nor  the  name  of  the  inventor,  and  I  can  only  add  that  his  book  was  printed 
in  1684.*'  Beckman,  in  a  note,  states  that  he  had  not  seen  the  first  edi- 
ion  of  Perrault's  work,  and  therefore  knew  not  whether  the  French  en- 
gine was  described  in  it.  We  may  here  make  the  same  remark,  since  the 
Duly  copy  in  our  possession  is  of  the  edition  of  1684,  having  endeavored, 
but  without  success,  to  procure  an  impression  of  the  previous  one. 

In  1672  hose  or  leathern  tubes  were  first  publicly  used,  in  modem  times, 
to  convey  waXer  Jrotn  engines  to  fires  by  John  and  Nicholas  Van  der 
Heide,  in  Amsterdam,  of  which  city  they  were  inspectors  or  superintend- 
ents of  fire  apparatus.  They  made  the  tubes  in  fifty  feet  lengths,  with 
brass  screws  fitted  to  the  ends,  so  that  any  number  could  quickly  be  con- 
nected together,  as  occasions  might  require.  The  introduction  of  hose 
pipes  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  fire-engines,  for  they  wonderfully 
mcreased  the  effect  and  extended  the  application  of  these  machines.  Pre- 
vious to  their  adoption  large  engines  could  not  be  used  to  extinguish  fires 
in  the  interior  of  dwellings — it  was  only  when  the  flames  burst  through 
the  windows  or  roof,  that  they  came  into  play  ;  and  even  then,  it  was  often 
with  difficulty  and  danger  that  they  could  be  brought  sufficiently  near  to 
discharge  the  water  with  effect,  while  in  most  cases  the  jet  was  so  much 
diffused  by  the  resistance  of  the  air  or  wind  as  to  descend  rather  in  a 
shower  of  spray  than  in  a  compact  stream.  For  want  of  hose  the  engines 
themselves  were  also  frequently  burnt ;  this  was  indeed  a  common  occur- 
rence, and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  noticea^f  conflagrations.  In  the  great 
fire  of  London  the  rapid  spread  of  the  flames  drove  the  firemen  from  iheir 
engines,  and  many  were  consumed.  In  1731  a  great  part  of  the  town  of 
Blandford,  England,  was  destroyed,  and  in  an  account  published  by  one 
of  the  sufferers,  it  is  said  "  the  engines  were  play'd,  but  were  soon  burnt." 
This  loss  of  engines  was  invariably  caused  by  the  want  of  hose  ;  for  when 
plenty  of  the  latter  is  at  hand,  the  former  can  be  placed  and  worked  at  * 
any  convenient  distance  from  the  fire,  and  the  liquid  discharged  upon 
almost  any  part  of  it. 

Another  advantage  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  leathern  pipes 
was  in  making  tlie  engines  supply  themselves.  Before  the  use  of  hose, 
water  was  poured  from  buckets  into  the  cistern  in  which  the  pumps  were 
placed  ;  hence  when  a  fire  broke  out,  one  of  the  first  objects  was  to  form 
a  lane  of  men,  extending  from  the  engine  to  the  nearest  rivulet,  pond, 
well,  or  other  source  of  water  ;  those  on  one  side  passed  along  the  full 
buckets  to  the  engine,  while  those  on  the  other  returned  the  empty  ones.  To 
dispense  with  this  number  of  men,  the  Van  der  Hcldes  screwed  one  end 
of  a  hose  pipe  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cistern  and  extended  the  other  to 
the  edge  of  a  pond  or  well,  where  its  orifice  was  widened  into  a  bag  that 
was  kept  open  by  a  frame.  Into  this  bag  the  labourers  poured  the  con- 
tents of  their  buckets,  and  sometimes  portable  pumps  were  used  to  raise 
water  into  it,  for  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  8n£Br»«*»V  elevated 
Above  the  cistern  of  the  eng^e  that  its  content!  *  ^ow  into 
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the  latter.  This  wai  the  first  step  towards  using  tudion  hose,  and  con 
■equently  towards  making  an  engine  supply  itself.  Perhaps  it  may  he 
thought  strange  that  they  did  not  adopt  this  plan  at  first  instead  of  the 
device  just  described,  but  in  point  in  fact  they  could  not,  for  before  suc- 
tion pipes  could  be  used,  a  radical  change  was  required  in  the  construe 
don  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  pumps,  and  one  that  could  not  without  much 
difficulty  and  expense  be  made  in  the  old  engines.  Hence  the  Van  der 
Heides  very  properly  preferred  making  new  machines  altogether ;  to 
which  they  adapted  suction  pipes.  These  great  improvements  were 
made  about  1675.  In  1677,  one  or  both  of  the  Van  der  Heides  obtained 
an  exclusive  privilege  to  construct  such  engines  for  twenty -five  years.  In 
1695  there  were  in  Amsterdam  upwards  of  sixty  of  their  engines,  and 
when  a  fire  broke  out,  the  six  that  were  located  nearest  were  taken  to 
extinguish  it.  The  use  of  leather  and  canvas  hose  became  general  in  the 
next  century.  In  1720  the  latter  was  woven  without  seams  in  Leipsic 
and  other  places  in  Germany. 

Whether  the  endues  of  the  Van  der  Heides  had  air  vessels  is  not  ascer- 
tained ;  Professor  Beckman  says  their  internal  construction  is  no  where 
represented.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  they  had  none  ;  for  so  late 
as  the  first  quarter  of  the  18th  century,  the  Dutch  engines  were  not  gener- 
ally furnished  with  them,  and  (his  would  certainly  not  have  been  the  case 
had  they  ever  been  "  common  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Netherlands,"  as  Van 
der  Heide*s  engines  were.  Mr.  Chambers,  in  his  Cyclopedia,  A.  T).  1728, 
observes,  article  Hydrocanisterium,  **  The  Dutch  and  others  use  a  long 
flexible  tube  of  leather,  sail-cloth,  or  the  like,  which  they  carry  or  conduct 
in  the  hand,  from  one  room  to  another,  as  occasion  requires ;  so  that  the 
engine  may  be  applied  where  the  fire  is  only  withinside,  and  does  not 
burst  out  to  expose  it  to  its  external  action.  To  improve  on  this  original 
fire-engine,  they  have  since  contrived  to  make  it  yiela  a  continual  stream." 
At  the  time  Belidor  wrote,  air  vessels  were  not  common  in  Holland,  and 
in  1744,  Desaguliers  speaking  of  their  advantages,  remarks,  "  In  the  use 
of  engines  to  put  out  fires  which  have  no  air  vessels,  like  the  Dutch  «i- 
gines,  or  old  parish  engines,  a  great  deal  of  water  is  lost  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  jet  or  spouting  of  the  water."  Philos.  ii,  164.  Beckman 
says,  it  is  certain  that  air  vessels  were  not  common  in  Germany  till  after 
they  were  used  by  Leopold. 

Ferier  in  France,  Leopold  in  Germany,  and  Newsham  in  England, 
contemporaneous  engine  makers  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century, 
were  greatly  celebrated  in  their  respective  countries.  They  were  soipe- 
dmes  considered  inventors  of  the  fire  engine,  though  very  erroneously, 
for  so  far  as  the  principle  of  its  construction,  application  of  the  air  ves- 
•el,  goose-neck,  flexible  pipes  of  leather  and  canvas,  the  connection  of 
these  by  screws,  &c.  were  concerned,  the  engine  was  perfected  before 
their  time ;  indeed  not  one  of  them  contributed  any  thing  essential  to  it. 
Their  merit  consisted  in  improving  these  machines  in  various  minor  dttaHs; 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  different  parts,  construction  of  the  carriages, 
mode  of  communicating  motion  to  the  pistons,  and  in  rendering  the  whole 
more  durable  and  efficient  by  superior  workmanship  and  materials.  In 
these  respects  the  English  engineer,  we  believe  surpassed  his  competitors, 
but  then  he  was  the  last  of  the  three  that  entered  the  field,  for  Perier  started 
before  Leopold,  and  both  were  some  years  in  advance  of  Newsham. 

No  account  of  Perier's  engines  is  to  be  found  in  modem  books ;  even 
Belidor  hag  taken  no  notice  of  them.  To  lupply  this  deficiency,  we  in- 
tended to  insert  a  figure  of  one,  taken  from  the  2a  ed.  of  Poliniere's  "  Ex- 
periences de  Physique,'*  Paris,  1718,  (the  only  work  with  which  we  are 
•oqiuunted  that  contains  a  representation  of  them,)  but  on  account  of  the 
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unusual  number  of  illustrations  required  in  this  chapter,  it  is  omitted.  A 
short  description  will  suffice.  After  describing  an  atmosphei  ic  pump  be- 
longing to  tlie  arsenal  of  Paris,  and  another  attached  to  a  hotel  in  the  fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  which  had  two  spouts  and  two  valves  in  the  suction 
pipe,  the  author  observes,  J 'ay  vd  k  Iraris  des  pompes  dont  on  se  sert  pour 
t&cher  d'  eteindre  le  feu  quand  il  arrive  des  incendies;  and  he  then  enters 
into  a  minute  description  of  one  of  these  Parisian  engines.  In  its  general 
appearance  it  resembled  the  Dutch  one  No.  148,  consisting  of  two  work- 
ing cylinders  with  an  air  vessel  between  them,  the  piston  rods  moved  by 
a  double  lever,  through  the  ends  of  which  staves  four  feet  in  length  were 
inserted.  The  pump  cylinders  were  sixteen  inches  long  and  four  in  dia- 
meter, but  instead  of  being  placed  in  a  square  wooden,  box  or  cistern, 
they  were  secured  in  an  open  copper  pan,  of  an  oval  shape,  and  the  same 
depth  as  the  cylinders,  and  fastened  by  bolts  to  a  base  of  wood  or  piece 
of  plank,  to  the  four  comers  of  which  short  ropes  were  fastened.  At  one 
end  of  the  pan,  the  leather  hose  which  conveyed  the  water  to  the  fire  was 
connected  by  a  screw  to  a  copper  pipe  that  communicated  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  air  chamber.  The  leather  tubes,  PoHniere  observes,  were 
lubricated  with  a  composition  of  tallow  and  wax  to  render  them  pliable ; 
and,  to  prevent  mice  and  other  vermin  from  destroying  them,  soaked  in 
an  infusion  of  colycinth  or  bitter  apple.  In  furnishing  the  pumps  widi 
water,  Perier  adopted  the  first  device  of  the  Van  der  Heides,  and  hence 
we  infer  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  better  mode  of  making  them  supply 
themselves  through  suction  pipes.  As  they  could  only  draw  w^ter  out  m 
the  vessel  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  it  being  too  small  and  inconve- 
nient for  numbers  of  people  to  pour  the  contents  of  their  buckets  into  it 
when  the  engine  was  in  use,  a  canvas  or  sail  cloth  bag,  coated  with 
pitch  or  tar,  was  connected  by  a  flexible  pipe  of  the  same  material,  to  tha 
lower  part  of  the  pan.  This  bag  was  of  a  conical  form,  the  wide  end  be- 
ing uppermost,  and  supported  with  the  mouth  open  on  a  folding  frame, 
something  like  a  high  camp  stool.  Into  this  bag  the  water  for  the  supply 
of  the  pumps  was  poured.  It  might  of  course  be  placed  at  any  conveni- 
ent distance  from  the  engine,  by  means  of  additionail  lengths  of  pipes  that 
were  always  kept  ready  and  which  were  connected  together  by  screws. 
These  engines,  l?oliniere  says,  forced  the  water  through  the  orifice  of  the 
jet  pipe  to  a  surprising  distance.  He  observes  also  that  smaller  ones  were 
in  use ;  which  consisted  of  a  single  cylinder  and  air  chamber,  and  were 
worked  by  a  single  lever. 

The  following  extract  relating  to  Perier's  engine  is  from  the  Diction- 
naire  CEcoRomique,  3d.  edit.  Paris,  1732,  from  which  it  appears  that  at 
that  date  they  were  small  affairs,  and  differed  but  little  from  our  garden 
engines  ;  in  other  words,  they  were  then  nothing  more  than  pompes  porta- 
tive, the  name  by  which  they  were  designated  at  the  first.  **  La  pompe 
que  le  Sieur  du  Perier  a  invent^o  ou  perfectionnee  est  tnSs  commode  dans 
les  incendies.  Deux  hommes  la  peuvent  aisement  transporter  avec  tout 
son  attirail,  et  la  placer  dans  fel  lieu  que  Ton  voudra.  II  n'est  pas  n^ces- 
saire  qu*elle  soit  dans  Tendroit  ou  se  trouve  Teau,  il  y  a  un  canal  de  coutil 
cire  en  dedans,  qui  sort  k  conduire  Teau  jusqu'a'la  pompe.  Ce  canal 
peut  6tre  augmentd  en  y  adaptant  d'autres  canaux  faits  de  la  m^me  facon. 
La  pompe  etant  placee  dans  le  lieu  le  plus  commode,  ou  peut  encore  por- 
ter Teau  dans  le  plus  fort  de  Tincendie  par  le  moien  d*un  canal,  qui  est 
fait  de  cuir,  et  qu'on  augmente,  autant  qu'on  veut,  en  y  ajoutant  d'autrea 
canaux  par  le  moien  de  quelques  vis.  La  matiore  dont  est  compose,  ce 
canal  donne  la  faciliti^  de  passer  d'un  appartement  dans  I'autre  pour  ap- 
pliquer  i'eau  dans  Tendroit  le  plus  n^cessaire.     Les  circonvolutions  an 
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WbbI  n'empCchent  point  I'eau  (Tagir  arec  violence,  et  U  forca  svec  h- 
.  quelle  elle  s^t  eit  d'&Dtiuit  plus  grande,  que  lee  hommee  qui  font  aller  la 
pompe,  emploiont  eux-m^mes  pliu  de  Ibrce,  la  quiuitite  d'eftd  depend  en- 
core du  nombre  de  pistons." 

In  1699  Perier  oDtalVied  from  the  king  an  exclusive  privilege  to  con- 
■tract  fire-engines,  which  Professor  Beckman  thinks  were  the  first  public 
ones  employed  in  Paris.  In  1716  an  ordinance  of  the  king  directed  a 
brger  nuinber  than  thoae  already  in  use,  to  be  distributed  in  different 
part*  of  the  city,  and  public  notice  to  be  given  where  they  could  be  found 
m  case  of  fire.*  In  1722  there  were  thirty  in  use,  besides  others  belong- 
ing \o  public  buildings.  As  these  mechinei  had  air  vessels,  it  is  strange 
that  Belidor  neither  mentiona  the  &ct  nor  refere  to  Paris  engines  at  all. 
Ailer  describing  a  Dutch  one.  No.  148,  be  quotes  (as  if  he  knew  of  no  others 
with  air  vesBels)  Perrauit's  description  of  the  one  that  was  in  the  king's 
libtvy  fiily  years  before,  and  an  account  of  another  that  Du  Fay  saw  at 
Strasbourg  In  1725. 

Leopold's  engines  do  not  appear  to  hare  possessed  any  peculiar  feature 
to  which  he  could  lay  claim  as  inventor.  They  seem  to  nave  been  iden- 
tigal  or  nearly  so  with  the  one  described  in  the  Journal  des  Savons  forty 
years  before,  (No.  147.)  Each  consisted  of  a  single  pump  with  an  air  ves- 
■el  enclosed  in  a  copper  clftsL  One  ;nan  raised  a  Jet  by  it  to  the  height 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  Leopold  kept  the  construction  for  some 
time  a  secret,  and  with  this  view  the  pump  was  entirely  enclosed  in  the 
diest ;  a  cover  being  soldered  on  the  latter.  Beckman  says  he  mode  and 
•old  a  great  number  of  them.  In  1720  he  published  a  descripiion  of  them 
in  a  pamphlet;  and  in  1724  he  inserted  an  account  of  thetn  in  his  ThtaiTwn 
Machinantm  Hvdraidkartim,  a  work  published  that  year  at  Leipaio  in 
three  volumes  folio. 

The  annexed  figure,  No.  148,  exhibits  an  improvement  on  Leopold's 
engine,  having  two  cylinders  and 
workingby  a  double  lever.  Small 
engines  seem  to  have  been  prefer- 
red to  those  of  large  dimensions, 
such  as  were  made  by  Hautsch, 
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of  hose  pipes, 
small  ones  were  certainly  more 
useful,  since  they  could  be  carried 
into  any  part  of  a  house  when  on 
fire,  but  when  flexible  pipes  of  lea- 
ther and  canvas  became  common, 
their  efficiency  was  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  large  sizes. 
ions  as  those  used 
igineers  introduced 
I ;  but  for  several 
The  London  ma- 
ily  being  placed 
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and  contemporary  er 
those  in  present  use 
ned  the   preference. 

OB  wheel*.  Even  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  s 
presented  by  the  figure  on  the  next  page  were  common  in  that  city.  A 
•imilaT  figure  was  published  by  Mr.  Clare  in  1735  in  his  work  on  the 
motion  of  fluids,  and  so  late  as  1765  it  was  described  (in  the  London  Ma- 
Mnne  for  that  year)  as  the  engine  in  common  use.     As  an  indication  that 

•  BopplaDMnl  U  Diet  Oaavtmai^tt.    AaMNidaM,  1740.    Tob.  ii,  163. 
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air  vessels  were  not  used  in  England  before  the  18th  century,  it  may  b« 
observed  that  in  the  year  last  named,  those  engines  which  had  ibem  wen   1 
named  "  constant   stream'd  engines,"  to  dislinguisli  them  from  those  HbMX   \ 
had  none — such  being  called  sijuirtiiig  engines. 


In,  1729  Sw 
■erted  the  < 

A«  these  documents  contain  some  interesting  particular*  respecting  th*! 
■tale  of  practical  hydraulics  at  the  time,  as  well  as  of  6re'engiiieii,  we  iDAMC'a 
■ome  extracts  frora  each,  previous  to  introducing  Newsham's  engine. 

"  Mh.  Fowke,  Nightingale  Lane,  Wapptng  :  makes 

"  1.  Conttant  ttream'd  engines  for  extinguishing  fires,  the  large  sises  plxj  '1 
two  itreBms  at  once,  being  the  first  and  ouly  of  their  kind,  and  does  IM  J 
oOrce  of  two  engines,  and  so  contrived  as  to  be  drawn  through,  (and  if  1 
occasion  requires,)  worked  in  a  passage  three  feet  wide,  which  n< 
can,  and  will  feed  themsiilTea  with  a  sucking  pipe.  Their  raovemt 
easy  and  natural,  having  a  perpendicular  stroke,  and  are  without  either  | 
rack,  wheel,  chain  or  crank,  whereby  the  friction  is  lessened  more  than '4 
any  others,  and  consequently  requires  less  strength,  are  more  useful,  and  I 
less  liable  to  disorder  and  decay,  and  much  cheaper  than  any  other ;  and  I 
therefore  are  by  judicious  persons  esteemed  preferable  to  all  others.  By  I 
screwing  a  pipe  they  water  gardens,  djsperung  the  particles    ''  "      ■ 

about  fourteen  yards  square,  like  small  rain.     The  four  larg 
on  wheels,  and  the  other  two  carried  by  two  men  like  a  chai. 

"  2.  Ehoines  which  will  work  either  by  water,  wind,  horses  or  men,  and'] 
■o  contrived  thac^either  may  work  at  a  time,  or  be  assistant  to  each  other,  J 
whereby  large  quantities  of  water  may  be  raised,  so  that  if  the  height,  diar  ■ 
tance  and  quantity  required  be  known,  the  eipense  and  strength  may  bfrl 
ca]eulated  ao  as  to  serve  cides,  towns,  noblemen  and  gentlemen's  seatij 
•nd  fountains,  brewers,  distillers,  dyers;  and  for  draining  of  lands,  pondi^*l 
•sd  mines  of  lead,  coal.  Izc. 

"3,  Puxps  which  may  bo  worked  by  one  man,  for  raising  v 
iny  well  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  deep,  sufficient  for  tl 
sernce  of  any  private  bouse  or  family  ;  and   so  contrived  that  by  tui 
a  cock,  may  supply  a  cistern  at  the  lop  of  the  house,  or  a  balliing  v 
in  any  room ;  and   by  screwing  on  a  leather  pipe,  the  water  may  be  e 
*eyed  either  up  stairs  or  in  at  a  window,  1^  case  of  any  fire. 

"4.  All  rowuwr  of&ncies  in  fouuiains." 
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^iler  referring  to  a  number  of  machines  erected  by  him  in  London  and 
its  vicinity,  Mr.  Fowke  concludes  with  a  table  of  prices  of  fire-ene^inea, 
the  smallest  being  <£14  and  the  largest  <5£60.  Newsham's  circular  is  ob- 
viously designed  to  counteract  the  effect  of  Fowke's. 

'*  Richard  Newsham,  of  Cloth  Fair,  London,  engineer,  makes  the  most 
useful,  substantial,  and  convenient  engines  for  quenching  fires,  which  carries 
continual  streams  with  great  force.  He  hath  play'd  several  of  them  before 
his  majesty,  and  the  nobility,  at  St.  James's,  with  so  general  an  approba- 
tion, that  die  largest  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  for  the  use  of  that 
royal  palace.  And  as  a  further  encouragement  (to  prevent  others  from 
making  the  same  sort,  or  any  imitation  thereof)  his  majesty  has  since  been 
gpraciously  pleas'd  to  grant  him  his  second  letters  patent,  lor  the  better  se- 
curing his  property  in  this,  and  several  other  inventions  for  raising  water 
from  any  depth,  to  any  height  required. 

"  The  largest  engine  will  go  through  a  passage  about  three  foot  wide,  in 
complete  working  order,  without  taking  off  or  putting  on  any  thing  :  and 
may  be  worked  with  ten  men  in  the  said  passage.  One  man  can  quickly 
ana  with  ease,  move  the  largest  size  about,  in  the  compass  it  stands  in : 
and  is  to  be  play'd  without  rocking,  upon  any  uneven  ground,  with  hands 
and  feet,  or  hands  only,  which  cannot  be  pandleFd  by  any  other  sort  what- 
soever. There  is  conveniency  for  above  twenty  men  to  apply  their  full 
strength,  and  yet  reserve  both  ends  of  the  cistern  clear  from  incumbrance, 
that  others  at  the  same  time  may  be  pouring  in  water,  which  drains  through 
large  copper  strainers.  The  staves  that  are  fixed  through  the  leavers, 
along  the  sides  of  the  engine,  for  the  men  to  work  by,  though  very  light, 
as  alternate  motions  with  quick  returns  require ;  yet  will  not  spring  and 
lose  time  the  least :  but  the  staves  of  such  engines  as  are  wrought  at  the 
ends  of  tke  cistern,  will  spring  or  break,  if  they  be  of  such  a  length  as  is 
necessary  for  a  large  engine,  when  a  considerable  power  is  apply'd  :  and 
cannot  be  fix'd  fast,  because  they  must  at  all  times  be  taken  out  before 
that  engine  can  go  through  a  passage.  The  playing  two  streams  at  once, 
do  neither  issue  a  greater  quantity  of  water,  nor  is  it  new,  or  so  useful, 
there  having  been  of  the  like  sort  at  the  steel-yard,  and  other  places,  thirty 
or  forty  years ;  and  the  water  being  divided,  the  distance  and  force  are 
accordmgly  lessened  thereby. 

"  Those  who  pretend  to  make  the  forcers  work  in  the  barrels,  with  a  per- 

Eendicular  stroke,  without  rack,  wheels,  chains,  crank,  pully,  or  the  hke, 
y  any  kind  of  contrived  leavers,  or  circular  motion  whatsoever,  with  less 
finction,  than  if  guided  and  work'd  by  wheel  and  chains,  (which  of  all 
methods  is  the  best,)  do  only  discover  their  ignorance  ;  they  may  as  rea- 
sonably argue,  that  a  great  weight  can  be  dragg'd  upon  a  sledge,  with  as 
little  strength,  as  if  drawn  upon  wheels. 

"  As  to  the  treddles,  on  which  the  men  work  with  their  feet,  there  is  no 
method  so  powerful,  with  the  like  velocity  or  quickness,  and  more  natural 
and  safe  for  the  men.  Grreat  attempts  have  been  made  to  exceed,  but  none 
yet  could  equal  this  sort ;  the  fifth  size  of  which  hath  play'd  above  the 
grasshopper  upon  the  Royal  Exchange  ;  which  is  upwards  of  fifty-five 
yards  high,  ana  this  in  the  presence  of  many  thousand  spectators. 

**  Those  with  suction  feed  themselves  with  water  from  a  canal,  pond, 
well,  &c.  or  out  of  their  own  cisterns,  by  the  turn  of  a  cock,  without  in- 
terrupting the  stream.  They  are  far  less  liable  to  disorder,  much  more 
durable  in  all  their  parts,  than  any  extant,  and  play  off  large  quantities  of 
water  to  a  great  distance,  either  from  the  engine,  or  a  leather  pipe,  or 
fnpes  of  any  length  requir'd  ;  (the  screws  all  fitting  each  other.)  This  the 
cumbersome  sqmrting  engines,  which  take  up  four  times  more  room,  can* 
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DM  pwfcrm ;  DnOier  do  they  throw  oae  fourth  part  of  dieir  water  on  the 
Sn,  aC  the  l&e  distances,  but  lose  it  hy  the  way;  nor  can  they  uao  leather 
pipe  with  them  to  much  advantage,  w^hatever  iteceasi^  there  may  be  for 
iL  The  five  large  sizes  go  upon  wheels,  well  box'd  with  braaa,  fitted  to 
Lxtcs,  and  the  other  is  to  be  carried  like  a  chair." 

No.  150  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  pumps 
in  Newshain's  eogine,  with  the  air  vessel 
between  them,  andahowing  also  the  sectors 
and  chains  by  which  motioD  is  transmitted 
from  the  levers  to  the  piston  rods,  and  the 
latter  preserved  in  a  perpendicular  ptMitioiL 
The  chains  are  similar  to  watch  chains  in 
their  constructioik,  and  the  length  of  each 
is  equal' to  the  are  of  one  of  the  sectoia. 
Fourlre  used,  two  to  eaeh  sector.  Their 
mode  of  operation  is  in  this  manner;  One 
end  of  a  chain  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  ^ 
piston  rod,  by  a  bolt  and  nnt  as  repreaeat- 
ed,  and  the  other  end  riveted  to  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  aector;  so  that  when  the 
latter  is  turned  down  by  depresiinr  the 
lever,  it  necessarily  draws,  by  this  chaio, 
the  piston  down  with  it.  Another  chain  !■ 
fastened  in  the  same  manner. to  the  lower 
part  of  the  piston  rod,  (that  is  above  the  qr- 
Ih-iso.  ■.cu-.rNmk.-.EKi-u  tinder,)  and  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
sector,  and  hence  when  the  lever  is  elevated,  this  chain  raises  the  piston  with 
iL  He  probably  derived  the  idea  of  thus  working  them  &om  Ne^toomen's 
mode  of  workmg  pumps  by  the  atmospheric  steam-engine.  The  round 
opening  below  the  valves  in  the  above  figure,  is  where  the  sucQon  pip* 
IS  contiDued  to  the  hose,  shown  at  one  end  of  the  cistern  in  the  next  figure 
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No.  151 18  an  external  view  of  one  of  Newsham's  engines  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Labelye,  the  engineer  of  Westminster 
bridge,  and  inserted  by  Desaguliers  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Philoso- 
phy, in  1744.  Its  general  appearance  is  far  inferior  to  modem  ones,  but 
the  essential  parts — the  pumps — were  equal  to  those  now  used.  The 
strong  iron  shaft  by  which  the  pistons  were  raised  and  depressed  was 
continued  along  the  top  of  the  cistern,  and  to  it  the  levers  were  secured 
as  at  present ;  but  in  addition  to  the  levers,  sectors,  like  those  that  moved 
the  pistons,  were  also  fastened  to  it — portions  of  two  of  these  are  shown  in 
the  cut,  and  there  were  two  others  near  the  upright  case  :  to  their  upper 
parts,  two  long  strips  of  plank,  or  trtddles,  were  suspended  by  short 
chains,  and  on  these  planks,  six  men,  who  stood  upon  the  cistern  and 
held  by  the  hand  rails,  alternately  threw  their  weight ;  first  on  the  tred- 
dle  on  one  side  of  the  carnage,  and  then  on  the  other,  and  thus  aided  the 
Bremen  at  the  levers  in  working  the  engine.  The  box  or  trough,  with  a 
frate  within  it,  at  the  end  of  the  cistern,  was  for  the  purpose  of  emptying 
buckets  of  water  to  supply  the  pumps,  when  the  suction  pipe  (figured  be- 
low it)  was  not  used.  The  small  flap  on  the  end  of  the  upright  case  co 
vered  printed  direcdons  how  to  use  and  keep  the  engine  in  order. 

If  the  section,  No.  150,  be  compared  with  English  engines  in  previous 
use,  one  of  which  is  figured  at  No.  149,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  how 
great  were  the  improvements  that  Newsham  introduced.  Independently 
of  the  three  most  original  of  his  contributions— the  sectors  and  chains — 
treddles — and  working  the  pumps  with  long  staves  at  the  sides  of  the 
carria^  instead  of  short  ones  at  the  ends— the  whole  machine  was  im- 
proved more  or  less  in  every  part.  To  keep  the  cistern  and  levers  as  low 
as  possible,  the  carriage  was  plaeed  on  bent  axles.  He  introduced  and 
improved  the  three-way  code,  «nd  the  goose-neck  was  perfected  in  his 
hands ;  the  elbows  being  jointed  to  each  other  by  very  fine  screws.  De- 
saguHers  thought  that  no  part  of 'the  engine  could  be  altered  for  the  bet- 
ter. A  writer  in  the  London  Magtatine  for  1762,  (page  395,)  says  that 
Newsham  in  these  machines  gave  *'  a  nobler  present  to  his  country  than 
if  he  bad  added  provinces  to  Great  Britain."  Their  merits  were  gene- 
rally acknowledged :  he  received  orders  for  them  from  various  parts  bf 
Europe,  and  it  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  chapter  that  those 
first  used  in  this  city  were  made  by  him. 

The  celebrity  his  engines  acquired  had  a  blighting  effect  on  other  ma 
Dufacturers — like  Aaron's  rod  swallowing  up  those  of  his  competitors. 
His  engines  were  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  parishes  throughout  the 
country  generally,  and  also  by  the  various  insurance  companies,  which, 
unlike  ours,  are  at  the  sole  expense  of  extinguishing  fires,  and  of  provid 
ing  the  means  to  effect  it.  Every  insurance  company  in  English  cities 
keeps  in  its  pay  a  number  of  firemen  to  take  charge  of  and  work  its  own 
eng^es.  Two  horses  are  attached  to  each  engine  to  draw  it  to  and 
from  fires.  The  height  of  the  jet  from  Newsham's  engines  was  about 
fiAy  feet.  He  mentions  in  his  circular  having  thrown  it  to  an  elevation 
Qififty-fir.e  yardsy  but  he  was  certainly  mistaken. 

Several  improvements  have  been  made  in  English  fire-engines  since 
Newsham's  time,  but  they  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  carriage,  and  to  de- 
tails and  arrangements  of  the  various  parts.  Treddles  are  dispensed  with, 
and  the  carriages  are  made  longer,  so  that  a  greater  number  of  men  can 
be  employed  in  working  them.  They  resemble  American  engines  so 
closely,  that  a  separate  figure  of  a  modem  English  engine  is  unnecessary. 
The  reader  is  therefore  referred  to  Ho.  154.  Others  on  the  principle  of  the 
Mmi-rotary  pump,  (No.  140,)  are  also  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  Londoii» 
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The  following  fij 
nufl  du  Fondeur;  Wris.   im 
vessel  arranged  in  the  usual 
cliHinber,  is  shown  in  sectior 
lish  or  Amerfcan  engines,  and  from  tfi 
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:h  fire-engine  is  from  the  JVfc- 
of  two  cylinders  and  an  air 
of  the  pumps,  and  half  of  the  air 
m  is  more  elevated  than  in  Eng- 
conse<]uent  height  of  the  lerera 
be  worked.  The  suction  pipe  ii  of 
copper  with  folding  joints,  and  a  perforated  hollow  ball  st  the  extremity  to 
prevent  dirt  or  gravel  from  entering  with  the  water,  A  short  leathern 
tube  connects  this  pipe  with  the  suction  cock.  This  engine  is  worked  at 
the  ends  of  the  corriKge,  and  the  piston  rods  are  connected  to  the  lever  by 
slings,  and  made  to  rise  and  fall  in  a  perpendicular  position  by  radius  baris 
j(URied  to  the  upper  ends  of  the  latter,  and  to  permanent  pieces  that  pro- 
ject from  the  frame  tliat  supports  the  fulcnun. 


3  which  the  air  ii 
r  that  fluid   being  j 
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The  elevation  of  the  jet  depends  upon  the  pressure 
the  air  chamber  is  subjected;  the  elasticity  or  spring  i 
inversely  as  the  space  it  is  made  to  occupy.     Before  a 
work  the  interior  of  the  chamber,  like  that  of  all  empty  vessels,  (to  use  i 
vulgar  soledam,)  is  filled  with  coomion  air,  of  that  degree  of  densi^  ii 
which  it  appears  near  the  earth's  eurface  ;  but  when  the  pumps  are  set  U 
work,  the  water  forced  by  them  into  the  chamber  crowds  the  air  i 
dome  or  upper  part  of  that  vessel,  whence  there  is  no  passage  for 
cape;  anil,  ua  tliu  liquid  accumulates,  the  air  is  condensed  more  and  moiv^fl 
until,  by  its  reaction  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  drives  the  latter  throti|_' 
the  jet  or  hose  pipe,  and  with  a  force  enacily  proportioned  to  the  degred'fl 
of  its   cmnpressun-.     Thus  if  the  volume  of  au-  in  the  chamber  be   cod^ 
pressed  into  half  Its  hulk,  the  jet  would  rise  to  about  32  or  33  feet,  (if  nocV 
retarded  by  friction,  nngles  or  other   imperfections  in  the  pipe;]  and  if  i 
were  m>d«  to  occupy  one  Uiird  of  its   former  space,  its  spring  would  b 
three  times  greater  than  common  air,  and  would  force  the  jet  to  an  elen 
tion  of  about  64  or  66  feet;  and  bo  on.     A  tabular  statement,  similu  I 
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the  ibllowing,  exliibiting  the  relation  between  the  height  of  a  jet  and  the 
air's  compressure,  has  long  been  published.  It  is,  however,  of  little  us« 
to  practical  men.  We  doubt  if  a  column  of  water  of  the  size  of  those 
thrown  by  ordinary  engines  could  be  raised  by  any  means,  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  orifice  of  the  pipe  whence  it  issued  :  the  resistance  of  th# 
atmosphert)  would  disperse  k  before  it  could  reach  that  elevation. 

VoluM  of  air  eonuiacd  ia  the  air  lUtio  of  the  air*!  Half  ht  to  which  it  ia  aaid  tha 

cfcaabar  eoapranad  to  alaaddtj.  watar  wUl  apouU 

-  T  -  -  2  -  -  -  33  feet 

-  -  -  .  3  -  -  -  66  " 
.  .  -  -  4  .  -  -  99  « 

-  .  .  -  6  -  -  -  132  " 
.  -  -  -  6  -  -  .  166  « 

-  -  -  -  7  -  -  -  198  " 

-  -  -  -  8  -  -  -  231  " 

-  -  -  -  9  ...  264  '* 

-  .  .  10  .  .  .  297  " 

Gkeat  as  are  the  advantages  derived  from  air  chambers,  some  attentiOB 
to  them  is  required  in  order  to  secure  at  all  times  the  benefit  they  are 
designed  to  impart.  When  neglected  (and  we  believe  few  parts  of  an 
engine  exercise  the  attention  of  firemen  less)  they  often  become  actually 
injurious,  for  when  no  advantage  is  derived  from  the  elasticity  of  the  con- 
fined air,  the  water  is  impeded  in  its  progress  by  passing  through  them. 
Upon  the  trial  of  engries  it  sometimes  occurs  tnat  the  water  is  thrown 
higher  at  their  first  working  than  after  they  have  been  a  few  minutes 
in  use,  and  this  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  firemen  to  make  the 
jet  reach  the  first  elevation.  This  result  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to 
fatigue  in  the  men — to  obstacles  in  the  pipes — to  grit  or  sand  under  the 
valves,  &c.  whereas  in  fact  it  was  often  due  to  the  air  vessel  alone  ;  t.  e. 
to  the  escape  of  air  from  it.  This  escape  may  be  occasioned  by  mi- 
nute leaks  in  the  chamber,  but  when  no  such  imperfections  exist  the  air 
frequently  makes  its  exit,  and  its  place  becomes  occupied  by  the  liquid. 
Whenever  air  is  subjected  to  great  pressures  in  contact  with  water,  it  is 
auickly  absorbed  by  the  latter,  and  in  this  way  it  is  that  it  often  disappears 
m>m  the  air  chambers  of  fire-engines,  and  also  from  those  of  pressure-en- 
ginel.  Heron's  fountain,  water  rams,  &c.  When  a  long  suction  hose  is 
attached  to  an  engine  and  the  latter  worked  at  a  moderate  velocity,  a 
0u£ficient  supply  of  air  to  replace  that  taken  up  by  the  water,  commonly 
raters,  unknown  to  the  firemen,  through  the  seams  and  joints ;  but  when 
one  engine  is  fed  by  another  pouring  water  into  its  cistern,  there  is  little 
chance  for  the  requisite  supply  of  air,  unless  a  minute  opening  were  le& 
in  the  cap  that  screws  over  the  orifice  of  the  suction  pipe,  at  one  end  of 
the  engine. 

The  suction  cocks  of  some  engine?  diminish  their  useful  effect  in  con- 
sequence of  the  holes  through  me  plugs  being  smaller  than  other  pas- 
sages for  the  water. 

The  great  desideratum  in  modem  fire-engines  is  an  improved  mode  of 
working  them.  At  page  72  we  remarked  that  experimental  researches 
have  shown  the  useful  effect  of  a  man  working  a  pump,  in  the  ordinary 
way  with  a  lever,  to  be  fifty  per  cent  less  than  when  he  turns  a  crank ; 
and  that  when  his  strength  is  applied  as  in  the  act  of  rowing,  the  effect  is 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  more  than  in  moving  a  pump  lever 
This  is  sufficient  to  induce  efforts  to  supersede  the  present  mode  of  work- 
ing the  pumps  of  fire-engines,  and  particularly  so,  as  the  labor  is  so  m^ 
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vere  that  few  can  continue  it  above  a  nunute  or  two  at  a  time»  when  if 
relays  of  men  are  not  ready,  buildings  on  fire  are  left  to  fate.  The  jan 
or  concussions  produced  by  the  violent  contact  of  the  levers  with  the 
sides  of  the  carriage  at  every  stroke,  is  a  source  of  waste  of  firemen's 
energy,  and  want  of  uniformity  in  their  movements  w^hen  at  work,  is 
another.  In  the  29th  vol.  of  the  London  Mechanics'  Magrazine,  a  contri- 
vance is  described  for  diminishing  the  shocks  consequent  on  the  contact 
of  the  levers  with  the  carriage.  It  consists  of  three  spiral  aprings  enclosed 
in  cylindrical  cases  secured  on  each  side  of  the  carriage  ;  pads  rest  on  the 
springs  and  project  above  each  case,  and  upon  them  the  levers  strike  when 
pulled  down.  Blocks  of  caoutchouc  were  previously  tried,  but  the  vio- 
lence of  the  blows  soon  rendered  that  material  useless.  The  velocity 
with  which  engines  are  sometimes  worked  also  occasions  a  useless  expen- 
diture  of  their  strength ;  wc  have  seen  some  drawing  water  through  iong 
suction  pipes,  and  the  pumps  worked  so  ouickly  that  the  \rater  certainlj 
had  not  time  to  pass  through  the  hose  dmafiU  the  cylindersg  ere  the  pis- 
tons began  to  descend. 

If  some  mode  of  making  the  carriage  immovable,  and  the  pomps  wera 
worked  by  long  cranks  on  each  side,  the  fWemen  could  not  only  peHfana 
fifty  per  cent  more  labor,  but  they  could  do  it  with  less  exertion,  and 
consequently  endure  it  longer.  A  modification  of  the  plan  adopted  in 
the  Ypres  engine,  page  325,  would  be  still  more  effective ;  in  n/l^ifiCTi 
to  which  ropes  mi^nt  be  attached  to  the  bars,  and  any  number  of  specta> 
tors  could  then  assisL 

If  we  review  the  progress  of  fire-engines  in  modem  dmas,  from  ths 
simple  syringe  to  the  splendid  machines  of  the  present  day,  we  shall  find 
that  every  important  improvement  in  the  apparatus  for  raian^^  the  water 
was  a  nearer  approach  to  the  engine  described  by  Heron.  Previous  to 
the  16th  century,  syringes  or  squirts  only  were  m  use,  and  not  till  the 
Spiritalia  had  been  translated  and  printed  do  we  meet  with  the  applica- 
tion of  pumps.  At  first  a  single  working  cylinder  was  employed,  and  the 
piston  moved  by  a  single  lever  as  in  No.  144 ;  then  two  cylinders,  each 

worked  by  a  separate  lever,  were  united  to  one  discharging  pipe ^next 

the  double  lever,  as  figured  by  Heron,  by  which  an  alternating  movement 
of  the  pistons,  and  a  more  efficient  application  of  the  force  employed  was 
secured  ;  then  the  goose-neck,  also  mentioned  by  Heron — and  lastly,  the 
air  vessel  made  its  appearance.  If  the  beautiful  and  philosophical  cievica 
'ast  mentioned,  be,  as  some  persons  have  supposed,  a  modem  invention, 
why  is  it  that  no  one  has  ever  rose  up  to  claim  it  1  Is  not  this  a  tacit  ad- 
mission that  it  was  derived  directly  from  the  Spiritalia,  or  firom  Vitruvius's 
description  of  the  machine  of  Ctesibius  1  To  the  ancients,  then,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  most  valuable  features  in  our  fire-engines,  and  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  ronclude  that  those  used  in  ancient  Kgypt  and  old  Rome 
were  as  effective  as  ours.  If  they  were  not,  it  is  ver^  strange  that  Heron 
should  have  hit  upon  that  constructif»n  of  them  and  that  arrangement  of 
their  parts,  which  we  have  only  acquired  after  a  century  spent  in  ex- 
periments. 

Of  late  years  "  steam  fire-engines"  have  been  introduced  with  success 
in  some  parts  of  Europe :  a  small  horizontal  steam-engine  with  its  boiler, 
being  arranged  on  the  carriage  of  the  fire-engine.  One  large  pump  cylin- 
der only  is  used,  and  its  piston  and  that  of  the  steam  cylinder  are  attached 
to  the  same  rod.  Mr.  Braithwaito.  a  London  engineer,  was,  we  believe, 
the  first  who  made  one  of  these  machines.  The  steam  cylinder  was  seven 
and  a  half  inches  diameter,  and  the  pump  six  and  a  hadf;  the  water  was 
ibrced  through  an  ajutage  of  seven-eighths  of  an  inch,  to  an  elevation  of 
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ninety  feet.  The  time  of  getting  the  apparatus  into  play  from  the  moment 
of  igniting  the  fuel,  was  eighteen  minutes.  When  an  alarm  of  fire  was 
given,  the  fuel  was  kindled  and  bellows  attached  to  the  engine  were  work- 
ed by  h^nd.  When  the  horses  were  harnessed  to  drag  the  machine  to 
the  fire,  the  bellows  were  worked  by  the  motion  of  the  wheels.  (See 
London  Mechanics'  Magazine  for  1830,  and  in  volume  xviii,  for  1832, 
there  is  a  figure  and  description  of  one  made  by  Mr.  6.  for  the  Prussian 
government,  being  designed  to  protect  the  pubhc  buildings  of  Berlin.) 

One  or  two  of  these  machines  on  an  improved  plan  by  Mr.  Ericsson, 
•re  now  being  constructed  in  this  city. 

Fire-engines  in  America. — The  first  use  of  fire-engines  is  an  impor- 
tant event  in  any  country,  and  may  be  considered  as  constituting  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  its  useful  mechanism :  moreover,  wherever  they  are  made, 
they  indicate  a  certain  degree  of  refinement  in  civilization  and  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  mechanic  arts.  To  their  introduction  into  this  conti- 
nent, future  historians  may,  and  probably  will,  have  recourse  for  data  res- 
pecting the  state  of  society  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  and  the  still 
earlier  times  during  which  the  country  was  subject  to  Europe ;  for  the 
circumstances  which  precede,  and  eventually  lead  to  the  adoption  of  fire- 
engines,  invariably  renect  light  on  the  manners  and  customs,  the  police  and 
other  municipal  regulations  of  the  times,  as  well  as  on  many  of  the  arts* 
particularly  those  connected  with  building.  The  following  extracts  from 
official  records  in  the  clerk's  office,  respecting  their  introcfuction  into  the 
city  of  New- York,  will  be  found  to  illustrate  some  of  the' above  remarks. 

It  does  not  appear  that  either  squirts  or  engines  were  used  during  the 
Ome  the  city  remained  in  possession  of  its  founders ;  viz  :  from  A.  D. 
1614  to  1664.  The  volume  of  Dutch  records  preserved  in  the  clerk's  of- 
fice, to  which  we  referred,  page  299,  contains  several  enactments  relating 
to  fires  and  fire  wardens,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  instruments  for  extin- 
ffttishing  fires  until  1648,  when  ladders,  hooks  and  buckets  were  ordered 
firom  Holland.  As  these  records  have  never  been  printed,  a  few  extracts 
from  the  "Ordinances  of  the  Director-General  &md  tne  Council  of  the  New 
Netherlands,"  will  be  acceptable  to  most  readers.  The  first  one  is  dated 
May  29,  1647 :  it  cannot,  perhaps,  be  strictly  considered  as  related  to  our 
subject,  although  it  was  designed  to  remove  a  fruitful  source  of  fires,  viz  : 
immiety.  On  the  above  date  the  Director-General,  Peirus  Sfuyvesant, 
issued  a  proclamation,  addressed  to  certain  of  the  inhabitants  "  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  getting  drunk,  of  quarrelling,  fighting,  and  of  smiting  each 
other  on  the  Lord's  day  of  rest,  of  which  on  the  last  Sunday,  we  our- 
selves witnessed  the  painful  scenes."  It  appears  from  this  and  other 
edicts  to  the  same  effect,  that  the  governor  hsid  considerable  difficulty  in 
keeping  a  portion  of  his  people  sober;  and  from  following  a  practice  which 
he  aenounces  as  the  "  dangerous,  injurious,  and  damnable  selling,  giving 
out,  and  dealing  out,  wines,  beers,  and  ardent  spirits  to  the  Indians  or  na- 
ttres  of  this  land." 

Another  proclamation  is  more  to  our  purpose.  "  Whereas  it  has  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  excellency,  the  Director-General  of  New  Ne- 
therlands, Curacoa,  ice.  and  of  the  Islands  of  the  same,  and  their  Excellen- 
cies the  Councillors,  that  certain  careless  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  neg- 
lecting to  clean  their  chimnies  by  sweeping,  and  paying  no  attention  to  theur 
fires ;  whereby  lately  fires  have  occurred  in  two  houses ;  and  whereas  the 
danger  of  fire  is  greater  as  the  number  of  houses  increases  here  in  New- 
Amsterdam  ;  and  whereas  the  greater  number  of  them  are  built  of  wood 
and  are  covered  with  reeds,  together  with  the  fact  that  some  of  the  houses 
have  wooden  chimnies,  which  are  very  dangerous :     Therefore,  by  tba 
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prompt  and  excellent  Director-General  and  their  honours  the  Cotmcillori, 
It  has  been  deemed  advisable  and  highly  necessary  to  look  into  this  mat* 
ter,  and  they  do  hereby  ordain,  enact,  and  interdict,  that  from  this  time 
forth  no  wooden  or  platted  chimnies  shall  be  permitted, .  .  .  Those  already 
standing  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  during  the  good  pleasure  of  the 

Jire  wardens As  often  as  any  chimnies  shall  be  discovered  to  be 

foul,  the  fire  wardens  aforesaid  shall  condemn  them  as  foul,  and  the  owner 
shall  immediately,  and  without  any  gainsaying,  pay  the  Hue  of  three 
guilders,  for  each  chimney  thus  condemned  as  foul ;  to  be  appropnated  to 
the  maintenance  oi  fire  ladders ^  hooks,  and  huckets ;  which  snail  be  pro- 
vided and  procured  [from  Holland]  the  first  opportunity.  And  in  case  the 
house  of  any  person  shall  be  burned,  or  be  on  nre,  either  through  his  own 
negligence,  or  his  own  fire,  he  shall  be  mulcted  in  the  penalty  of  twenty- 
Jive  guilders,  to  be  appropriated  as  aforesaid.  Thus  done,  passed  and  puh> 
lished  at  Fort  Amsterdam,  this  23d*  day  of  January,  1648." 

This  ordinance  does  not  appear  to  have  proauced  the  desired  efiect, 
since  a  similar  one  was  published  in  September  of  the  same  year.  In  Fe- 
bruary 1656  another  was  issued,  by  which  the  fire  wardens  were  directed  to 
establish  such  penalties  for  chimneys  or  houses  taken  fire  **as  shall  bejbtmd 
among  the  ctisfwns  of  our  Fatherland.**  At  the  close  of  the  following  year 
the  use  of  squirts  or  engines  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  inha- 
bitants, a  circumstance  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  such  machines 
were  at  that  time  little  used  in  Holland,  and  this  also  appears  from  an  al- 
lusion to  the  practice  of  quenching  fires  there,  in  a  proclamation  prohibit- 
ing wooden  chimneys,  flag  roofs,  ace,  **  In  all  well  regulated  cities  and 
corporations,  it  is  customary  that  fire  buckets,  ladders  and  hooks,  are  in 
readiness  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  in  public  houses,  for  the  time  of 
need.  [Here  is  no  mention  of  engines,  although  the  instruments  used  in 
Holland  are  obviously  alluded  to.]  The  Director-Greneral  and  the  coun- 
cillors do  ordain  and  authorize  in  these  premises,  the  burgomasters  of 
this  city,  either  personally  or  by  their  treasurer,  promptly  to  demand  for 
every  house,  whether  small  or  large,  one  beaver,  or  eight  guilders  in  sea- 
want,  according  to  the  established  price;  for  the  purpose  oi  ordering  from 
the  revenue  of  the  same,  by  the  first  opportunity,  Jrom  Fatherland,  two 
hundred  and.  fifty  leather  fire  buckets;  and  out  of  the  surplus,  to  have  made 
some^re  ladders  and^r^  hooks:  and  in  addition  to  this,  once  a  year,  to 
demand  for  every  chimney,  one  guilder  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  the  same.  Thus  done  in  the  session  of  the  director- general  and  coun- 
cillors, held  in  the  fort  of  Amsterdam,  in  New  Netherlands,  this  15th  day 
of  December,  A.  D.  1657." 

After  New  Netherlands  became  a  British  province,  similar  ordinances 
continued  to  be  enacted  till  the  year  1731,  wnen  two  of  Newsham's  en- 
grines  were  ordered  from  London.  These  were  probably  the  first  fire-en- 
gines used  on  thi?  continent.  The  following  extracts  are  from  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  common  council. 

**  At  a  common  council  held  the  16th  day  of  February  1676-7,  in  the 
2%th  year  of  Charles  II.  Ordered  that  all  and  every  person  and  persons 
that  have  any  of  the  city's  ladders,  buckets  or  hooks  in  their  hands  or 
custody,  forthwith  bring  the  same  unto  the  mayor,  as  they  will  answer  the 
contrary  at  their  peril."  The  same  date  some  wells  were  ordered  to  be 
made  **for  the  public  good  of  the  city,"  among  which  was  "one  over 
against  Youleff  J  ohnson's  the  butcher ;  and  another  in  Broadway  against 
Mr.  Vandike's."  "  At  a  common  council  held  the  15th  day  of  March 
1683,  in  the  36/A  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Ordered  that  provision  be 
made  for  hooks,  ladders  and  buckets,  to  be  kept  in  convenient  placet 
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within  this  city,  for  avoiding  the  peril  of  fire."  No  mention  is  here  made  of 
engines,  nor  in  the  next  extract,  wherein  the  want  of  instruments  to  quench 
fire  is  especially  referred  to.  "  Feh.  28,  1686 :  Whereas  great  damages 
have  been  done  by  fire  in  this  city,  by  reason  there  were  not  instruments 
to  quench  the  same.  It  is  ordered  that  every  inhabitant  within  the  city 
whose  dwelling  house  has  two  chimnies  shall  provide  one  bucket  for  its 
ose :  and  every  house  having  more  than  two  hearths,  shall  have  two 
backets."  Every  brewer  was  to  provide  six,  and  every  baker  three  buck- 
ets, under  a  penalty  of  six  shillings  for  every  bucket  ordered.  "  January, 
1689 :  Ordered  that  there  be  appointed  five  Bratt  tnastert  fi^r  the  city  of 
New-York,  as  follows:  Peter  Adolf,  Derek  Vanderbrink,  Derek  Ten 
Eyk,  Jacob  Borlen,  Tobias  Stoutenburjph  ;  and  that  five  ladders  be  made 
to  serve  upon  occasion  of  fire,  with  sumcient  hooks  thereto." 

November  16,  1695  :  Every  dwelling  in  the  city  was  to  be  provided 
with  one  or  more  buckets  by  New- Year's  day.  The  tenants  were  to 
provide  them  for  the  houses  they  occupied,  and  the  cost  to  be  deducted 
from  the  rent.  Every  brewer  was  again  ordered  to  procure  for  his  pre- 
mises six,  and  every  baker  three.  Several  buckets  were  lost,  and  the 
public  crier  was  directed  to  give  notice.  These  "  orders"  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  implicitly  obeyed,  for  they  were  frequently  repeateo,  and 
in  November  1703,  a  penalty  was  attached  for  noncompliance.  "  Octo- 
ber 1,  1706 :  Ordered  that  Alderman  Vanderburgh  do  provide  for  the 
public  use  of  this  city,  eight  ladders  and  two  fire  hooks,  and  poles  of  such 
length  and  dimensions  as  he  shall  judge  to  be  convenient,  to  be  used  in 
case  of  fire."  November  20,  1716,  a  committee  was  appointed  "  to  pro- 
Tide  a  sufficient  number  of  ladders  and  hooks  for  the  public  use  of  this 
city  in  case  of  fire."  In  November  1730,  fire-engines  are  first  men- 
tioned* On  the  18th  of  that  month  among  other  provisions  enacted  for 
the  prevention  and  extinguishment  of  fires,  one  is  in  the  following  words : 
**  And  be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  forthwith  provision 
be  made  for  hooks,  ladders  and  buckets,  and  fire-engines,  to  be  kept  in 
convenient  places  within  the  city  for  avoiding  the  peril  of  fire."  At  the 
•tme  time  the  inhabitants  were  again  directed  to  provide  and  keep  buckets 
in  their  houses.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  active  measures  to  procure 
the  engines  were  taken  till  the  next  year,  for  under  the  date  of  May  6, 
1731,  the  common  council  **  Resolved  that  this  corporation  do  with  all 
convenient  speed  procure  two  complete  jftre-engines,  with  ntction  and  all 
wuUeridU  thereunto  belonging ^  for  the  public  service:  that  the  sizes  thereof 
be  the  fourth  and  sixth  sizes  rf  Mr.  NewshartCe  fire-engines  :  and  that  Mr. 
Mayor,  Alderman  Cruger,  Alderman  Rutgers  and  Alderman  Roosevelt, 
or  any  three  of  them,  be  a  committee  to  agree  with  some  proper  merchant 
or  merchants  to  send  to  London  for  the  same  by  the  first  conveyance, 
and  report  upon  what  terms  the  said  fire-engines,  ecc,  will  be  delivered  to 
this  corporation." 

On  the  12tli  of  June  the  committee  reported  that  the  engines  could  be 
imported  at  an  advance  of  120  per  cent  on  the  invoice ;  and  they  were 
ordered  accordingly.  They  seem  to  have  arrived  about  the  \st  of  De- 
cember^ for  on  that  day,  a  room  in  the  City  Hall  was  ordered  to  be  fitted  up 
•*  for  securing  the  fire-engines."  On  the  14<A  of  December  a  committee 
of  two  was  appointed  "  to  have  the  fire-engines  cleaned  and  the  leathers 
oiled  and  put  into  boxes,  that  the  same  may  be  fit  for  immediate  use." 
January  2d,  1732.  The  mayor  and  four  members  of  the  court  were  au- 
thorized to  employ  persons  to  put  the  fire-engines  in  good  order,  and  also 
to  agree  with  proper  persons  to  look  after  and  take  care  of  the  same.  It 
appears  that  Anthony  Lamb  was  the  first  superintendent  of  fire-engines, 
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for  on  the  2ith  of  January  1735,  the  mayor  was  ordered  ''  to  msom  his  war- 
rant  to  the  treasurer  to  pay  Mr.  Anthony  Lamb,  overseer  of  the  fire-engines, 
or  order,  the  sum  of  three  pounds,  current  money  of  this  colony,  in  fuU 
of.  one  quarter  of  a  year's  salary,  due  and  ending  the  first  instant."  On 
the  same  date  a  committee  was  appointed  to  employ  woiiunen  **  to  put 
them  in  good  repsdr,  and  that  they  have  full  power  to  agree  with  any 
person  or  persons  by  the  year,  to  keep  the  same  in  such  good  plight,  re- 
pair and  condition,  and  to  play  the  same  as  often  as  there  wall  be  ooeasioB 
upon  any  emergency." 

April  15,  173i5.  ''  A  convenient  house  [was  ordered]  to  be  made  conti- 
guous to  the  watch-house  in  the  Broad  street  for  securing  and  well  keeping 
the  fire-engines  of  the  city."  This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  engine 
house.  May  1,  1736.  Jacobus  Turk,  a  gunsmith,  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  fire-engpnes  and  to  keep  them  in  repair  at  his  own  cost,  for 
a  salary  of  ten  pounds  current  money.  Mr.  Turk  undertook  during  the 
next  year  to  make  an  engine,  for  May  15,  1737,  the  common  council  or- 
dered the  sum  often  pounds  to  be  advanced  "  to  the  said  Jacobus  Turk, 
to  enable  him  to  go  on  with  finishing  a  small  fire-engine  he  is  making  ibr 
an  experiment :"  probably  the  first  made  in  America. 

November  4,  1737.  The  common  council  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  !•> 
gislature  to  enable  the  corporation  "  to  appoint  four-ana-twenty  able  bo- 
died men,  inhabitants  within  this  city,  who  snail  be  called  the,^rfm€»of  this 
city,  to  work  and  play  the  fire-engines  within  the  same,  upon  all  occasions 
and  emergencies,  when  they  shall  be  thereunto  reouired  by  the  oversea 
of  the  said  engines,  or  the  magistrates  of  the  said  city :  and  that  the  said 
firemen  as  a  recompense  and  reward  lor  that  service,  may  by  the  same 
law  be  excused  and  exempted  fi-om  being  elected  and  serving  in  the  office 
of  a  constable,  or  being  enlisted,  or  doing  any  duty  in  the  militia  regiment, 
troop,  or  companies,  in  the  said  city,  or  doing  any  duty  in  any  of  the  said 
offices  during  their  continuance  as  firemen  aforesaid."  This  law  was 
passed  by  the  assembly  in  September  following,  and  the  duty  of  firemen  de- 
fined. The  next  notice  of  engines  occurs  ten  years  afterwards,  in  March 
1748,  when  the  corporation  "  ordered  that  one  of  the  fire-engines  of  this 
city,  of  the  second  size,  be  removed  to  Montgomery's  Ward  of  this  city, 
near  Mr.  Hardenbrooks ;  and  that  a  shed  be  built  thereabouts  at  the  charge 
of  this  corporation  for  the  securing  and  keeping  the  same."  By  this  it 
appears  that  several  engines  besides  the  two  original  ones  were  then  in 
use.  The  one  just  named  was  a  different  size  (much  smaller)  than  those 
first  ordered.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  additional  ones  were  made  by 
Mr.  Turk,  but  probably  not,  since  both  large  and  small  ones  were  ordered 
from  London  for  several  years  after  this  date.  From  the  following  ex- 
tract we  find  that  several  of  the  large  fire-engines  (the  sixth  size  of  New- 
sham)  belonged  to  the  city.  February  28,  174j9,  "Ordered  that  Major 
Vanhousand  and  Mr.  Provost  do  take  care  to  get  a  sufficient  house  built 
for  one  of  the  large  fire-engines,  to  be  kept  in  some  part  of  Hanover,  square 
at  the  expense  of  this  corporation,  and  that  there  be  a  convenience  made 
therein  for  hanging  fifty  buckets :  and  also  ordered  that  there  be  one  hun- 
dred new  fire  buckets  made  for  the  use  of  this  corporation  with  all  con- 
venient speed." 

May  8,  1752.  "  Ordered  that  Jacob  Turk  have  liberty  to  purchase  six 
small  speaking  trumpets  for  the  use  of  this  corporation,"  i,  e,  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  giving  directions  to  firemen  during  conflagrations.  June  20,  1758. 
"  One  large  fire-engine,  one  small  do.  and  two  hand  do."  were  ordered 
to  be  procured  from  London.  July  24,  1761.  Mr.  Turk,  afler  superin- 
tending the  engines  for  twenty-five  years,  was  superseded  by  Jacobus 
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Stoutenburgh,  who  was  directed  to  take  charge  of  them  at  a  salary  of 
^rtv  pounds  ;  and  "  the  late  overseer,  Mr.  Jacobus  Turk,  [was  ordered 
to]  dehver  up  to  the  said  Jacobus  Stoutenburgh,  the  said  several  fire-en- 
gines." November  19,  1762.  The  firemen  were  directed  to  wear  leather 
eap9  when  on  duty.  May  7,  1772.  An  engine  was  ordered  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  Out  ward.  July  10,  1772.  "Alderman  Grautier  laid  before 
this  board  an  account  of  the  cost  of  two  fire-engines  belonging  to  Thomas 
Tillier :  and  Alderman  Gautier  is  requested  to  purchase  the  same."  Sep- 
tember 9,  1772.  A  committee  was  authorized  "  to  purchase  one  other  fire- 
•Bgine  of  David  Hunt."  The  three  engines  last  named  were  probably 
from  England,  for  at  the  time  these  machines  were  in  the  list  of  ordinary 
imported  manufactures. 

it  is  not  impossible  that  some  engines  were  made  in  Massachusetts  about 
the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  October  1767,  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton, irritated  by  the  exactions  and  disgusted  with  the  parasites  of  mo- 
narchy, determmed  in  a  town  meeting  to  ceas^  importing  from  the  Slst  of 
December  following,  numerous  articles  of  British  manufacture,  among 
which  were  enumerated  anchors,  nails,  pewter-ware,  clothing,  hats,  car- 
riages, cordage,  furniture,  and  Jire-enginei,  And  in  March  1768,  the  As- 
sembly resolved,  "  that  this  house  will,  by  all  prudent  means,  endeavour 
to  discountenance  the  use  of  foreign  superfluities,  and  to  encourage  the 
manufactures  of  this  province ;"  hence  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  en- 
ffines  either  had  been,  or  then  could  be  made  in  the  province ;  otherwise 
It  is  not  likely  that  their  importation  would  have  been  denounced.  As 
an  article  of  trade  they  were,  from  the  limited  number  required,  insignifi- 
cmt — they  had  no  connection  with  luxury  ;  and  so  far  from  being  **  su- 
perfluities," they  were  necessaiy  to  protect  the  property  of  the  people 
from  destruction — they  would  therefore  be  among  tne  laAt  things  that  a 
people  would  cease  to  import  while  unable  to  make  them. 

It  was  not  till  several  years  after  the  close  of  the  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence that  fire-engines  were  made  in  this  and  some  other  cities.  They 
have,  however,  long  been  made  here  and  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  &c. 
Small  engines  were  formerly  used,  but  they  have  gradually  disappeared, 
die  manufacturers  confining  themselves  principally  to  the  largest.  The  use 
of  buckets  has  also  been  discontinued  on  account  of  the  extensive  applica- 
tion o£  hose.  Village  engines  are  sometimes  constructed  with  single  cy- 
linders and  double  acting,  but  being  more  liable  to  derangement,  tliey  are 
not  extensively  used.  Kotary  engines  are  also  made  m  some  parts  of 
New-England,  on  the  principle  of  Bramah  and  Dickenson's  pumps,  (No. 
138.^  As  ordinary  fire-engines  are  merely  forcing  pumps,  arranged  in 
carnages  and  furnished  with  flexible  pipes  ;  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
any  radical  improvement  upon  them  can  be  effected.  The  pump  itself 
tSy  perhaps,  not  capable  of  any  material  change  for  the  better;  and  it  is  at 
present  essentially  the  same  as  when  used  by  Ctesibius  and  Heron  in 
Bgypt,  twenty  centuries  ago:  hence  fire-engines,  since  hose  pipes  and  nir 
chambers  were  introduced,  have  differed  from  each  other  chiefly  in  the 
carriages  and  in  the  arrangement  and  dimensions  of  the  pumps — as  the 
position  of^he  cylinders,  modes  of  working  the  pistons,  bore  and  direction 
of  the  passages  for  the  water,  &c.  In  these  respects  there  is  not  much 
difference  between  European  and  American  engines;  nor  in  the  varieties 
of  the  latter.  Those  made  in  Philadelphia  rather  resemble  French  and 
German  engines,  in  working  the  pumps  at  the  ends  of  the  carriages,  and 
without  the  sectors  and  chains ;  while  New- York  engines  are  precisely 

>  fame  as  Newsham's,  both  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pumps  and  mode 
working  them,  with  the  exception  of  treddles,  which  are  not  used. 


No.  153  represents  an  external  ^ 
pumpi  Bud  air  vessel  are  arranged  aj 
connected  directly  to  tLe  bent   le 
hajidles  or  staves.  A  number  of  n 
work  the  engine  by  the  staves  ne 
apply  their  strength  to  the  staves  i 
staves  turn  upon  studs        ' 
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w  of  a  Fhiladelphut  «ngiiMi  tli« 
a  No.  150,  but  the  piston  rod*  aro 
er,  which  is  moved  by  a  double  set  of 
n  stand  upon  each  end  of  the  cistern  and 
-~}t  to  them,  while  others  on  the  ground 
;  the  extremities  of  the  lever.  The 
i  of  the  cross  bars,  and  when  put  in 
operation,  fall  into  clasps  that  retain  them  in  their  places.  FroviiioD 
is  made  to  convey  the  stream  either  from  the  lower  or  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  air  chamber.  Hose  companies  supply  the  engines  with  water- 
The  firemen,  as  in  all  American  cities,  are  volunteers,  and  generally  con- 
sist of  young  tradesmen  and  merchants'  clerks,  &c.  They  are  exempt 
irom  militia  and  jury  duty.  Each  member  pays  a  certain  sum  on  ms 
admission,  and  a  small  annual  subscription.  A  line  is  also  imposed  upon 
any  one  appearing  on  duty  withouthis  appropriate  dress  (see  figure  in  the 
cut)  as  well  for  being  absenL  A  generous  spirit  of  rivalry  exists  among 
the  different  companies,  which  induces  them  to  keep  their  engines  in  ft 
high  state  of  working  order. 


sdi 
inches.  Previous  to  the  fu 
provided  with  a  reel  of  hose ;  thit 
case  of  varninliod  cloth  or  leather 
which  arc  carried  as  siiown  in  the 
taken  fi'om  the  top  of  the  air  cliambt 


150. 

and  the  pistons  have  a  stroke  o 
of  hose  companies,  each  engine  was 

when   not  in  use,  was  covered  by  a 
Most  of  the  engines  still  have  reels, 

uL    Tlie  stream  of  water  ia  invariably 
which  resemble  the  one  at  No.  150. 


s  practice  is  bad,  because  in  most  cases  that  part  of  the  hoae  betwei 
the  goose-neck  and  the  fire  descends  to  the  ground,  and  hence  the  water 
in  the  pipe  is  unnecessarily  diverted  from  its  course  and  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  effect  is  the  result.  In  all  cases  the  hose  had  better  be  con- 
nected to  the  bottom  of  the  air  chamber,  or  to  its  side  pear  the  bottom, 
Mt  in  Nos.  148,  152   155.     Very  long  chambers  (as  the  on«  in  No.  ISO) ' 
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retard  the  issue  of  the  liquid  more  cIiild  others  which  dtacharge  ir  froni 
(he  tiip,  because  the  water  has  to  descend  in  them  nearly  pei-pendicu- 
larly  lo  enier  the  orifice  of  the  pipe,  and  its  direction  is  then  preclaelj 
Tecertfd,  for  it  haa  to  rise  pcqieiiJicuLirly  iii   iriie 


Id  exterior  decoration  American  engines  are  probably  unrivaled :  the 
firemen  take  pride  in  ornameniing  their  respective  machines,  and  hence 
most  of  ilieca  are  finished  in  the  most  superb  and  expensive  manner-  The 
whole  of  the  iron  work,  except  the  lire  of  the  wheels,  is  frequently  plated 
with  silver  j  every  port  formed  of  brasa  is  brought  to  the  highest  polish  ; 
and  while  all  the  wood  work,  Including  the  wheels,  is  elegantly  painted 
and  gilded,  the  backs,  fronti,  and  panels  of  the  case  that  encloses  the 
air  chamber  and  pumps,  arc  enriched  with  historical  and  emblematical 
paintings  and  carved  work,  by  the  first  artists. 

A  new  organization  of  the  fire  department  of  New-York  has  long  been 
in  coniemplalion,  and  the  project  of  a  law  to  that  effect,  ia   at   this   time 


of  the  legislature  of  the  state,  and  of  the  corpo- 

ilribution  of  American  mechanicians  to  the  means 

be  riveted  hoae,  invented  by  Sellers  and  Pennock 

DO  well   known  both   here  and  in  Europe  to  re- 

tption.  No  modem  apparatus  ia  complete  without  it. 


under  the  < 
ruion  of  the  city. 

The  most  valuable 
of  extinguishing  fires 
of  PhUadelphia.  It 
quire  particular  desci 

The  Mechanics'  InsUtule  of  New-York  o#ered  a  gold  medal  (in  Jajiuary 
1840)  for  the  l«st  plan  of  a  Steam  fire-engine.      The   publication   of  the 


ingine. 
ery  limited,  and  but  two  or  Uiree  plans  were  sent  in.  Of 
these,  one  by  Mr.  Ericsson,  a  European  engineer  now  in  this  country,  re 
eeived  the  prize.  No.  155  represents  a  view  of  the  engine.  No.  156  a 
longitudinal  section  of  the  boiler,  steam  engine,  pump,  air  vessel  and  blow- 
ing apparatus.  No.  157,  plan.  No.  15S,  a  transverse  section  of  the  boiler 
ihrongh  the  furnace  and  sleam  chamber.  No.  159,  the  lever  or  handle 
for  working  the  blowing  apparatus  by  band.  The  following  is  the  inven- 
tor's description,  in  which  the  same  letters  of  reference  denote  the  ■UDe 
pikrU  ia  oU  the  figures. 
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"  A  [he  doable  acung  force  pump,  cast  of  gun  metal,  firmly  aecured  to  the 
carriage  IVame  by  four  strong  brackets  cast  on  its  sides,  a,  a.  Suction 
Taircs.  a',  a'.  Suction  passages  leading  to  the  cylinder,  «",  Chambo: 
containing  the  suction  valves,  aod  to  which  chamber  are  connected  auction 
pipes  a'",  a'",  to  which  the  hose  is  attached  by 
ind  closed  by  the  oriiinory  screw  cap.     " 


pasdages  at  the  top  of  the  cylin 


The  deliverin|_ 
Hilar  to  those  Just  meudoned. 


k 


B  tfaa  tir  T«Mel,  of  &  globular  form,  made  of  copper,     b  b  delivi 
pt^ea,  to  which  the  pressure  hose  is  attached  :  when  only  one  jet  ii 
quired,  the  opposite   pipe  may  be  closed  by  a  screw  cap.  as  usual. 

vided  with  double  leath 
e  made  of  copper. 


r  bucket  of  the  force  [ 
packing :  [cupped  leathers]  the  piston  rod  ti 


Cb^kS.] 


8$iam  Fbv-Biigiiie. 


"  C  the  Ixnier,  conatructed  oa  tlie  prindple  of  &e  ordinury  loeontobTo 
bmler,  and  coDt&ining  27  tubes  of  1}  inch  diameter.  The  top  of  the  steam- 
diamber  and  the  horizontid  part  of  the  boiler  should  be  covered  wiih  wood, 

prevent  the  radiation  of  beaL    e  the  fira  door,    c'  the  ash  pan. 


e"  a  box  attached  to  end  of  boiler,  inclosia^  the  exit  of  the  tubes.  Us 
BOt  air  from  the  tubes  received  by  this  bos  is  pasted  off  through  smoke 
pipe  e"',  which  is  carried  through  D  D,  making  a  half  spiral  turn  round 
ne  air  veseel  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  c*,  iron  breckets  riveted  to  tlw 
bmler,  and  bolted  to  the  carriage  frame,  if,  a  wrought  iron  stay,  alw 
b^ted  to  the  carrittge  frame,  for  lupponing  the  horizontiJ  part  of  the  DoUan 
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"  £,  a  cylindrical  box  attached  to  the  top  of  the  steam  chamber,  contain- 
tng  a  conical  steam  valve  e,  and  also  safety  valve  if,  t!'  screw  with 
handle  connected  to  the  steam  valve,  for  admittmg  or  shutting  off  the  steam 
«"'  induction  pipe,  for  conveying  the  steam  to* 

F,  the  steam  cylinder,  provided  with  steam  passages  and  slide  valve  of 
the  usual  construction,  and  secured  to  the  carriage  frame  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  force  pump,  y*  Eduction  pipe,  for  carrying  off  the  steam  into  the 
atmosphere,  f  Piston,  provided  with  metallic  packing,  on  Barton's 
plan.  f\  Piston  rod  of  steel,  attached  to  the  piston  rod  of  the  force 
pump  by  means  of 

G.  a  crosshead  of  wrought  iron,  into  which  both  piston  rods  are  inserter 
and  secured  by  keys,  gi  Tappet  rod  attached  to  the  crosshead,  for  mov 
ing  the  slide  valve  of  the  steam  cylinder  by  means  of  nuts  ^,  ^,  whid* 
may  be  placed  at  any  position  on  the  tappet  rod. 

H.  Spindle  of  wrought  iron,  working  in  two  bearine^  attached  to  the 
cover  of  the  steam  cylinder,  the  one  end  tliereof  having  fixed  to  it,  A 
a  lever,  moved  or  struck  ultimately  by  the  nuts  ^,  ^,  h!  a  lever,  fixed  to 
the  middle  part  of  the  spindle  H,  for  moving  the  steam  valve  rod. 

I.  Force  pump  for  supplying  the  boiler,  constructed  with  spindle 
valves  on  the  ordmary  plan ;  the  suction  pipe  thereof  to  conununicate 
with  the  valve  chamber  of  the  water  cylinaer,  and  the  delivering  pipe  to 
be  connected  to  the  horizontal  part  of  the  boiler,  t.  Plunger  of  force  pump, 
to  be  made  of  gun  metal  or  copper,  and  attached  to  the  crosshead  U-. 

J.  Blowing  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  square  wooden  box,  with  pan- 
eled sides,  in  which  is  made  to  work  a  square  piston  j,  made  of  wood, 
joined  to  the  sides  of  said  1>ox  by  leather.  /,  Circular  holes  or  openings 
through  the  sides,  for  admitting  atmospheric  air  into  the  box ;  these  holes 
being  covered  on  the  inside  by  pieces  of  leather  or  India  rubber  cloth  to 
act  as  valves,  y ,  are  similar  holes  through  the  top  of  the  box,  for  passing 
off  the  air  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston,  into 

K.  Receiver  or  regulator,  which  has  a  movable  top  ^,  made  of  wood, 
joined  by  leather  to  the  upper  part  of  the  box  ;  a  thin  sheet  of  lead  to  be 
attached  thereto,  for  keeping  up  a  certain  compression  of  air  in  the  rega 
lator.  /;',  Box  or  passage  made  of  sheet  iron,  attached  to  the  blowing 
apparatus,  and  having  an  open  communication  with  the  regulator  at  Iff' : 
to  this  passage  is  connected  a  conducting  pipe,  as  marked  by  dotted  lines 
in  No.  156,  for  conveying  the  air  from  the  receiver  into  the  ash  pan,  under 
the  furnace  of  the  boiler  at  kf" ;  this  r. -inducting  pipe  passes  along  the  in- 
side of  the  carriage  frame  on  either  side. 

L,  L.  Two  parallel  iron  rods,  tr  vhich  the  piston  of  the  blowing  ap- 
paratus is  attached  :  these  rods  work  through  guide  brasses  /,  I,  and  they 
may  be  attached  to  the  crosshead  G,  by  keys  at  V,  V.  The  holes  at  the 
ends  of  the  crosshead  for  admitting  these  rods  are  sufRciently  large  to  al- 
low a  free  movement  whenever  it  is  desirable  to  work  the  blowing  appa- 
ratus independently  of  the  engine. 

M.  Spindle  of  wrought  iron,  placed  transversely,  and  working  in  two 
bearings  fixed  under  the  carriage  frame :  to  this  spindle  are  fixed  two 
crank  levers  wi,  m,  which  by  means  of  two  connecting  rods  m!  m\  give 
motion  to  the  piston  rods  L,  L,  by  inserting  the  hooks  m!\  m",  into  the 
eyes  at  the  ends  of  the  said  piston  rods. 

N.     Crank  lever,  fixed  at  the  end  of  spindle  M,  which  by  means  of 

O.     Crank  pin,  fixed  in  the  carriage  wheel,  and  also 

P.  Connecting  rod,  will  communicate  motion  to  the  blowing  appara- 
tus, whenever  the  carriage  is  in  motion,  and  the  above  parts  duly  con* 
Bected. 
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*' A  pin  n  is  fixed  in  lever  N,  placed  at  such  distance  from  the  centre  of 

? kindle  M,  that  it  will  fit  the  hole  nf  of  the  lever  shown  in  No.  159,  whilst 
'  receives  the  end  of  the  spindle  M.  Whenever  the  blowing  apparatus 
is  to  be  worked  by  the  engine  or  by  manual  force,  the  connecting  rod  P 
should  be  detached  by  means  of  the  lock  at  p.  The  carriage  frame  should 
be  made  of  oak,  and  plated  with  iron  all  over  the  outside  and  top  ;  the 
top  plate  to  have  small  recesses,  to  meet  the  brackets  of  the  cylinders,  as 
shown  in  the  drawing.  The  lock  of  the  carnage,  axles,  and  springs  to  be 
made  as  usual,  only  (fiffering  by  having  the  large  springs  suspended  beiaw 
the  axle.  The  carriage  wheels  to  be  constructed  on  the  suspension  prin- 
ciple ;  spokes  and  rim  to  be  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  very  light. 

The  principal  object  of  a  steam  fire-engine  being  that  of  not  depending 
on  the  power  or  diligence  of  a  large  number  of  men,  one  or  two  horses 
should  always  be  kept  in  an  adjoining  stable  for  its  transportation.  The 
fire  grate  and  Hues  should  be  kept  very  clean,  with  dry  shavings,  wood  and 
coke,  carefully  laid  in  the  furnace  ready  for  ignition  ;  and  a  torch  should 
always  be  at  hand  to  ig^te  the  fuel  at  a  moment's  notice.  To  this  fire- 
engine  establishment  the  word  of  fire  should  be  given,  without  interme- 
diate orders :  the  horses  being  put  to,  the  rod  attached  connecting  the  car- 
riage wheel  to  the  bellows,  and  the  fuel  ig^nited,  the  engine  may  on  all  or- 
dinary occasions  be  at  its  destination,  and  in  full  operation  in  ten  minutes." 

Attempts  to  supersede  fire-engines  were  formerly  common.  Zachary 
Greyl  is  said  to  be  the  first  who,  in  modern  times,  devised  a  substitute. 
This  consisted  of  a  cloue  wooden  vessel  or  barrel,  containing  a  considera- 
ble quanti^  of  water,  and  in  the  centre  a  small  iron  or  tin  case  full  of  gun- 
powder :  m>m  this  case  a  tube  was  continued  through  the  side  or  head  of 
the  barrel,  and  was  filled  with  a  composition  that  readily  ignited.  When 
a  room  was  on  fire,  one  of  these  macnines  was  thrown  or  conveyed  into 
it,  and  the  powder  exploding  dispersed  the  water  in  the  outer  case  in 
every  direction,  and  instantly  extinguished  the  fiames  although  raging 
with  violence  a  moment  before.  In  1723,  Qodfrey,  an  English  chemist, 
copied  this  device,  and  impregnated  the  water  with  an  "  antiphlogistic" 
suDStance.  He  named  his  machines  ''  water  bombs."  In  the  year  1734, 
the  States  of  Sweden  offered  a  premium  of  twenty  thousand  crowns  for  the 
best  invention  of  stopping  the  progress  of  fires ;  upon  which  M.  Fuches,  a 
German  chemist,  introduced  an  apparatus  of  the  same  kind.  Similar  de- 
vices have  been  brought  forward  in  more  recent  days ;  but  after  making 
a  noise  for  a  time,  they  have  passed  into  oblivion.  (See  London  Maga- 
nno  for  1760  and  1761.) 

Among  the  devices  of  modem  times  for  securing  buildings  from  fire,  may 
be  mentioned  the  plan  of  Dr.  Hales,  of  covering  the  floors  with  a  layer 
of  earth ;  and  that  adopted  by  Harley  in  1775,  of  nailing  over  joists,  floors, 
stairs,  partitions,  &c.  sheet  iron  or  tin  plate.     To  increase  die  effect  of 
fire-engines,  the  author  of  this  work  devised  in  1817,  and  put  in  practice 
at  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  in  1820,  the  plan  of  fixing  perforated  copper 
pipes  over  or  along  the  ceilings  of  each  floor  of  a  factory  or  other  build 
mgs,  and  connecting  them  with  others  on  the  outside,  or  at  a  short  dis 
tance  from  the  walls,  so  that  the  hose  of  a  fire-engine  could   be  rea 
dily  united  by  screws ;  but  the  plan  had  been  previously  developed  by  Sii 
W.  Congreve.     It  has  recently  been  brought  before  the  public  as  a  new 
invention. 

Of  the  numerous  Fire  Escapes  that  have  been  brought  forward  in  modem 
times,  the  greater  part  are  such  as  were  employed  by  the  ancients  to  scale 
walls  and  to  enter  fortresses,  dec.  in  times  of  war.     It  is  indeed  obvious 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


PEsanntB  bnginui  Of  Uaittd  applicatios— Ara  nodiieatioas  of  gaialir  vaA  Iwi^g 
|MUip*— Two  kinda  of  preatmre  OBfina*— PistOB  preasore  eafiB*  dMcribed  bj 
froai  B«lidor— Another  by  Westfarth— MottTB  preaaara  eagiBea— Tbaae  azkibit  BJWMrd 
lair  watar  a«  a  Btotire  afoat— Variety  of  appUcaUona  of  b  piatoB  aad  eyliadei^-GBaaaa  «f  &• 
balBf  ifBoraat  of  the  ■team  eBfiao— ^Secret  of  makiBf  improveaaaBta  ia  tto  art»— Falioa,  E& 
aad  Arkwrif hi— Preaaara  enfinea  adf ht  bare  beea  aatkipated,  aad  trdaabla  laaaoaa  la 
d«riyad  fttua  b  diaorderad  panp— ArebiaMdea— Heroa^  Foaataia— PortaUa 
Flower  Gardeaa  aad  Dtrnwiaf -rooaui,  ia  bot  weatbei^-Tbeir  iarcatioa  gafa  riaa  to  a 
lie  eagiaaa    Praaaare  eariae  at  CbeBuit»-^BOCber  awwlifirafioa  of  Haraali 
aTMrirtx. 

Pressure  engines,  named  by  the  French  MacktMM  d  coUmme  cTeM, 

Vnn  an  interesting  vaiiety  of  hydraulic  devices  belon^ng  to  the  prMHI 
division  of  the  subject.  They  consist  of  working  cylinders  with  vilvM 
and  pistons,  and  resemble  forcmg  pumps  in  their  constmction,  bat  diftr 
from  them  in  their  operation ;  the  pistons  not  being  moved  by  any  exter- 
nal force  applied  to  them  through  cranks,  levers,  flcc  but  by  the  wei^ 
or  pressure  of  a  column  of  water  acting  directly  upon  or  against  than. 
Pressure  engines  are  not  very  common,  because  they  are  only  appE- 
cable  to  particular  locations — such  as  afford  a  suitable  supply  of  water  fir 
the  motive  column ;  but  wherever  refuse,  impure,  salt  or  other  water  gib 
be  obtained  from  a  sufficient  elevation,  such  water  may  be  used  to  raise  a 
quantity  of  fresh  by  these  machines. 

In  some  forms  pressure  engines  appear  rather  complicated,  but  when 
analyzed,  the  principle  of  their  action  and  mode  of  operation  will  be  found 
exlreniely  simple  : — If  two  buckets,  partly  filled  with  water,  be  suspend 
ed  and  balanced  at  the  ends  of  a  scale  beam,  and  a  stream  be  directed  into 
one  of  them,  that  one  will  preponderate,  and  consequently  the  other  with 
its  contents  will  be  raised,  and  to  a  neigh t  equal  to  the  descent  of  the 
former;  but  when  it  is  required  to  raise  water  m  this  manner  to  an  eleva- 
tion that  exceeds  the  distance  through  which  the  descending  vessel  can 
fall ;  then  the  c^^pacity  of  the  latter  is  enlarged,  and  it  is  suspended  nearer 
to  the  f ale  rum  or  centre  on  which  the  l>eam  turns,  as  in  the  gaining  and 
losing  bucket,  page  6t> : — It  is  virtually  the  same  principle  that  is  cm- 
pk\veii  in  i^trtv^fiuri^  ensrines ;  the  difference  is  principally  in  the  manner  of 
performing  the  o]>oration.  Instead  of  vessels  suspended  as  above,  two 
st^'iid  pi<ion>,  r.Tovinir  in  cvlinders,  are  attached  bv  rods  or  chains  to  the 
ends  of  a  l>eam,  or  to  the  ends  of  a  coril  passed  over  a  pulley,  so  that  the 
pressure  c\\  a  Jonirer  or  heavier  c."»himn  of  \^*ater  resting  upon  one  piston 
forces  it  »io\vi\  an.l  •liori'^by  raises  the  oilier  and  with  it  the  lighter  or 
shorter  co'.ii:''":.^  rt^p.^inc:  upon  it. 

Hy  rofi'rr.r.jr  T"^  tlio  lG:h  ::l.i>:ra!i.>n  on  pncre  64.it  \\n}\  be  apparent  that 
if  a  cy/.^^ler  r\Ter..ied  fn^m  B  to  t'lie  top  of  the  cistern  Z,  and  a  hollow 
piston  like  t'le  ■iK>ner  box  of  an  a: m ^spheric  pump  fitted  to  work  in  it 
were  ^u^^;l:..:l^i  for  the  l»ucket  R,  :Le  effect  produced  would  be  much 
ihe  sawie  a<  \x--.t^.  the  two  bnoket*.  for  the  same  quantity  of  water  could  be 
raised  thn>ugh  the  cylinder  into  the  cistern  Z,  if  allowmncc  were  made  fi>r 

I 
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an  increase  of  friction  in  the  passage  of  the  piston.*  And  if  another  cylin- 
der extended  from  F  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit  at  O,  and  a  solid  piston  fit- 
ted to  it  were  used  instead  of  the  bucket  A,  with  a  contrivance  at  the  bot- 
tom to  allow  the  water  to  escape  ;  the  apparatus  would  then  be  a  pves- 
sare  engine,  although  the  principle  of  the  motive  part  of  it  would  not  have 
been  essentially  changed.  The  cylinders  in  this  example  would  perform 
the  part  of  the  buckets  A  B ;  they  might  be  considered  as  permanent  or 
fixed,  and  very  long  buckets  with  movable  bottoms,  i.  e.  the  pistonSf  whieh 
by  ascending  and  descending  in  them  received  and  discharged  their  con- 
tents. And  as  with  the  buckets  A  and  B,  the  quantity  of  water  expended 
from  the  motive  or  descending  column  would  be  proportionate  to  the  di- 
ssensions of  the  other  and  the  elevation  to  which  it  was  raised.  Pressure 
engines  ma^  therefore  be  considered  as  a  peculiar  modification  of  the 
gaining  and  losing  bucket  machines,  and  as  a  combination  of  these  with 
atmospheric  and  forcing  pumps.  They  admit  of  various  forms  according 
to  the  location  in  which  tney  are  used  and  the  objects  to  be  accomplished 
by  them.  As  liquids  press  equally  in  all  directions,  the  cylinders  may  be 
placed  in  any  position — horizontal,  inclined,  or  vertical.  Sometimes  a 
pressure  engine  consists  of  a  single  cylinder  with  its  appropriate  pipes  ana 
valves  like  a  double  acting  pump.  The  water  to  be  raised  enters  at  one 
nde  of  the  piston,  and  the  motive  column  at  the  other ;  but  more  com 
monly  a  distinct  cylinder  and  piston  receives  the  impulse  of  the  motive 
column,  and  in  order  to  transmit  it  to  the  other,  the  two  pistons  are  some 
times  connected  to  the  same  rod  as  in  No.  161 — at  other  times  to  oppo- 
fite  ends  of  a  vibrating  beam  as  in  No.  162 — so  that  while  one  cylinder 
ard  its  apparatus  act  as  a  pump  to  raise  water,  the  other  is  exclusively 
enmloyed  to  work  it.  In  this  respect  pressure  engines  may  be  considered 
rather  as  devices  for  comnmnicatmg  motion  to  machines  proper  for  raising 
water,  than  as  the  latter,  and  they  are  sometimes  used  as  propellers  of 
other  machines,  but  in  whatever  light  they  may  be  viewed,  they  are  too 
.vteresting  to  be  omitted. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  pressure  engines,  but  they  differ  from  each 
odier  only  in  that  part  which  receives  the  impulse  of  the  motive  column 
and  ti-ansmits  it  to  the  other.  In  one,  a  solid  body  (a  piston)  is  used  for 
that  purpose — in  the  other,  a  volume  of  air;  but  while  a  slight  variation  is 
tlitis  caused  in  the  two  machines,  the  essential  features,  as  well  as  the 
moving  principle  of  both  remains  the  same.  Piston  pressure  engines  are 
•aid  to  have  been  invented  in  the  18th  century  by  M,  Hoell,  a  German  en- 
gineer.** It  is  more  probable  that  he  improved  them  only,  for  they  cer- 
tainly were  known  much  earlier  :  still  it  may  be  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
their  previous  use,  and  was  led  to  their  reinvention  by  his  efforts  to  raise 
water  from  the  Hungarian  mines,  in  which  he  erected  several  pressure 
machines  on  the  principle  of  Heron's  fountain :  the  transition  from  these 
to  the  other  was  easy  and  natural,  and  may  have  resulted  from  his  endea- 
vours to  avoid  a  defect  to  which  the  former  are  subject,  viz  :  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  air  by  the  water.  About  A.  D.  1739,  an  improved  form  of 
pretsure  engines  was  devised,  and  introduced  into  some  mines  in  France 
DJ  Belidor,  which  he  has  described  in  his  Architecture  Hydraulique.  Some 
writers  have  considered  him   the  author  of  piston  pressure  engines,  but 

*  Pamps  in  certain  locations  are  sometimes  worked  in  that  manner :  the  pistons  or 
rads  being  loaded  with  weights  sufficient  to  depress  them,  are  raised  by  a  bucket  of 
watsr  suspended  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  beam,  which  when  it  reaches  the  bottom  its 
soatents  are  discharged,  like  the  bucket  A  in  No.  16,  D  in  No.  17,  or  G  in  No.  102. 

^  "Machine  k  colonne  d'eau.  German  :  Wasser  Saulene.  Machine  ;  invent6e  par 
Jf.  Hoell,  premier  Bfacbiniate  d'L'Imp6ratrice."  Arts  et  Metieres.  L'Art  d'exploilar 
Vts  Minas.    Folio  ed.,  Paris  1779,  page  ]44'9.    Quarto  ed.  torn,  zviii,  p  131. 
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dte  honor  of  firat  invenung  them  u  not,  in  fact,  due  to  either  Belidor  oi 
Hoell,  (u  the  following  figi 
before  either  of  those  engir 
Natures  timia  ten  tecAnica  macroeotmi,  467.  The  character  of  this  author 
as  an  astrologer  and  alchymiat,  and  that  of  his  works,  which  abound  with 
absurdities,  have  probably  caused  the  figure  to  be  overlooked  by  modeni 
writers  on  hydraulic  and  hydrostatic  apparatus.  Chemistry,  however,  is 
not  the  only  aciecce  that  is  indebted  to  the  shrewd  but  mistaken  seekers 
of  universal  panaceas  and  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 

The  lower  end  of  the  pipe  B  D  having  a  valve  opening  upwards,  is 
inserted  into  the  water  to  be  raised.     The  pipe  A  receives  the  descend- 
ing or  motive  liquid  columa,  which  in  this  case  was  refuse  or  stagnant 
water,  flowing  from  a  source  of 
sufficient  altitude.      This   pipe 
may  be  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  B  D,  and  is  so  repre* 
sented  in  the  original  figure.  It 
terminates  below  in  a  pit)  drain, 
or  low  ground,  whence  the  W»- 
ter  discharged  from  it  may  e*> 
cape.     The  end  of  it  should  \» 
lower  than  that  of  D,  and  should 
be  sealed  or  covered  by  wat«r 
as  represented,  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  air.     A  communica- 
tion is  made  between  both  these 
pipes  by   the   horizontal  one  C. 
This  last  is  connected  to  A  at 
one  of  the  apertures  of  a  three- 
way  cock,  the  upper  and  lower 
part  of  A  being   united  to  the 
other  two.     The  other  end  of  C 
terminates   at  iLe   bottom   of  a 
working  cylinder,  which  is  closed 
at  the  top,  hy  a  short  tube  cnm- 
municatingwith  BD,  immediate' 
ly  below  a  valve  placed  in  the 
latter.    In  the  cylinder,  a  piston 
(indicated  by  the  dotted  lines) 
is  fitted.     It. is  described  as  a 
wooden  plug  covered  with  lea- 
ther and  loaded  with  lead,  so 
as  to  make  it  descend  in  the  cy- 
Ka.t<0.   Fmnn  Eii(l»  fton  PlaiV.   A.D.1SI8.      Under  by  its  weight. 
To  put  this  machine  in  Of.  ration,  the  cylinder  and  pipe  D  are  first  filled 
with  water   through   the  fun.,  tl  and  small  cock,  after  which  the  latter  is 
closed.      The  plug  of  the  thro  i-way  cock  is  then  so  arnmged,  that  its  two 
orifices   coincide   only  with   U  :   upptr  part   of  A,  and  with  C,  when  the 
pressure  of  the  column  in  A  will  force  up  the  piston,  and  with  it  all  the 
water   previously   in   the   cylinder,   which   Is   thus   compelled   to  ascend 
through  the  upper  valve  into   the   discharging  pipe  B.     When   this  has 
taken   place,  the  vessel  G,  suspended  at  one  end  of  the  rod   that   passes 
through  the  shank  of  the  plug,  has  become  filled  with  water,  from  the  small 
jot  issuing  from  A,  and  descending,  (urn*  the  plig  of  the  cock,  so  as  to 
1  of  the  upper  part  of  A  with  C,  and  open  it  be- 
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tween  C  and  the  lower  part  of  A,  upon  which  the  piston  descends  in  the 
cylinder  and  the  foul  water  in  C  escapes  through  the  lower  end  of  A  and 
rana  to  waste.  By  the  time  the  piston  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
dM  latter  is  refilled  with  water  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  as  in  a 
common  pump  ;  and  the  contents  of  G  have  escaped  through  an  orifice 
ia  its  bottom,  which  is  closed  by  a  valve — this  valve  being  opened  by 
A  prcgecring  pin  upon  which  the  vessel  descended,  as  shown  in  Uie  figure. 
Aa  soon  as  Gr  is  emptied,  the  weight  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  rod  prepon- 
derates, and  turns  the  plug  of  the  cock  into  its  former  position  ;  and  thus 
tk«  play  of  the  machine  is  continued  without  intermission.  The  operation 
of  filling  the  cylinder  through  the  funnel,  is  required  only  at  the  first,  bke 
die  priming  of  a  new  pump. 

The  origin  of  this  machine  is  uncertain.  It  docs  not  appear  to  have 
been  invented  by  Fludd  himself,  but  is  inserted  amone  others,  which  lie 
copied  &oin  older  authors  ;  and  such  as  he  examined  abroad.  As  he  tra- 
Tcled  in  Germany  and  has  described  some  of  the  hydraulic  machines 
Ofled  in  the  mines  there,  (see  one  figured  on  page  319,)  it  is  probable  that 
lie  derived  a  knowledge  of  it  in  that  country.  It  possesses  considerable 
iaterest — it  is  telfaettng,  and  that  by  a  very  simple  device — it  shows  an  old 
application  of  the  three-way  cock — it  exhibits  the  application  of  refuse  or 
putrid  water,  to  raise  fresh,  and  in  a  way  somewhat  similar  to  one  re- 
Oendy  proposed — and  it  is  the  oldest  piston  pressure  engine  known. 

The  next  figure  from  Belidor,  shows  a  great  improvement  on  the  last, 
■0  much  ao,  that  in  some  respects  it  may  be  considered  a  new  machine. 
A,  conveys  the  descending 
column  from  its  source  to  the 
three-wajr  cock  F;  to  one  of 
the  openings  of  which  it  is 
united.  This  cock  is  con- 
nected, at  another  opening, 
to  the  horizontal  cylinder  C, 
whose  axis  coincides  with 
that  of  a  smaller  one  D.  Both 
cylinders  are  of  the  same 
length;  and  their  pistons  are 
attached  to  a  common  rud,  as 
epresented.  Two  valves  are 


ending  pipe 
the    othet 
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I7m         above  its  junction  with   the 
cylinder  D.     The  horizontal 

Ke  H  connects  B  and  D  with  the  third  opening  of  the  cock.  By  turning 
plug  of  this  cock,  a  communication  is  opened  alternately  between  each 
nlinder  and  the  water  in  A.  Thus  when  the  water  rushes  into  C,  it 
drives  the  piston  before  it  to  the  extremi»  of  the  cylinder,  and  conse- 
qnently  the  water  that  was  previously  in  D  is  forced  up  the  ascending 
pipe  B ;  then  the  communication  between  A  and  C  is  cut  off,  (by  turn- 
ing the  cock)  and  that  between  A  and  D  is  opened,  when  the  piston* 
are  moved  back  towards  F  by  the  pressure  of  the  column  against  the 
•mmller  piston — the  water  previously  in  C  escaping  through  an  opeuine 
diown  in  front  of  the  cock  and  rans  to  waste,  while  that  which  enters  D 
H  necessarily  forced  up  B  at  the  next  stroke  of  the  pistons.  The  cock 
ma  opened  and  closed  by  levers,  connected  to  the  middle  of  the  piston 
md,  and  was  thus  worked  by  the  machine  itself  9y  the  air  chamber, 
lie  discharge  IrtHn  B  is  rendered  tama^XM. 
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Suppose  the  water  in  A  has  a  perpendicular  fall  of  thirty-ioiir  or  thirty- 
five  feet^  and  it  were  required  to  raise  a  portion  of  it  to  an  eleyaUon  of 
seventy  feet  above  F ;  it  will  be  apparent  that  if  both  pistons  were  of 
the  same  diameter,  such  an  object  could  not  be  accomplished  by  this  mar 
chine — ^for  both  cylinders  woiUd  virtually  be  but  one— and  so  -would  the 
pistons ;  and  the  pressure  of  the  column  on  both  sides  of  the  latter  would 
be  equal.  A  column  of  water  thirty-five  feet  high  presses  on  the  base  that 
sustains  it  with  a  force  of  151bs.  on  every  superficial  inch ;  and  one  of 
seventy  feet  high,  with  a  force  of  301bs.  on  every  inch — ^hence  without  re- 
garding the  friction  to  be  overcome,  which  arises  from  the  rubbing  of  the 
pistons;  from  the  passage  of  the  water  through  the  pipes:  and  from  the  ne- 
cessary apparatus  to  render  the  machine  self-acting — ^it  is  obvious  in  the  case 
supposed  that  the  area  of  the  piston  in  G  must  be  more  than  doable  that 
in  D,  or  no  water  could  be  discharged  through  B.  Thus  in  all  cases,  the 
relative  proportion  between  the  area  of  the  pistons,  or  diameter  of  the  cy- 
linders, must  be  determined  by  the  difference  between  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  two  columns^  When  the  descending  one  passes  through  a 
perpendicular  space,  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the  ascending  one*,  then 
the  cylinder  of  the  latter  may  be  larger  than  that  of  the  former :  a  smaller 
quantity  of  water  in  this  case  raising  a  larger  one  :  it,  however,  descends 
like  a  small  weight  at  the  long  end  of  a  lever,  through  a  greater  space. 

In  1769  the  London  Society  of  Arts,  awarded  to  Mr.  Westgarth  a  pre* 
mium  of  fifty  guineas,  for  his  mvention  of  a  pressure  eng^e.  It  is  des- 
cribed by  the  celebrated  Smeaton,  in  vol.  v,  of  their  Transactions,  as  ''  one 
of  the  greatest  strokes  of  art  in  the  hydraulic  way,  that  has  appeared  since 
the  invention  of  the  fire  [steam]  engine."  Several  were  erected  by 
Mr.  W.  in  1765,  to  raise  water  from  lead  mines  in  the  north  of  £ng- 
'and.  They  were  simple  in  their  construction,  and  somewhat  resembled 
the  engines  of  Newcomen.  They  differed  from  those  of  Belidor  in  the 
position  of  the  cylinder ;  the  introduction  of  a  beam ;  the  substitution  of 
cylindrical  valves  in  the  place  of  cocks  ;  and  using  the  motive  column  to 
move  the  piston  in  one  direction  only.  The  cylinder  of  Westgarth's  en- 
gine was  placed  in  a  i^ertical  position,  the  piston  rod  of  which  was  sus 
pended  by  a  chain  from  the  arched  end  of  a  **  walking"  or  vibrating  beam ; 
while  the  other  end  of  the  latter,  projected  over  the  mouth  of  the  mine  or 
pit,  and  was  connected  (by  a  chain)  to  the  rod  of  an  atmospheric  pump 
placed  in  the  pit.  This  rod  was  loaded  as  in  Newcomen's  engine,  so  as 
to  descend  by  its  weight  and  thereby  raise  the  piston  of  the  pressure  en- 
gine when  the  column  of  water  was  not  acting  on  the  latter.  Thus,  when 
the  motive  column  of  water  was  admitted  into  the  cylinder,  the  piston 
was  depressed,  and  the  end  of  the  beam  also,  to  which  it  was  connected ; 
consequently  the  pump  rod  and  its  sucker  were  raised,  and  with  them 
water  from  the  mine.  Then  as  soon  as  the  piston  reached  the  bottom  of 
he  cylinder,  the  motive  colunm  was  cut  off,  by  closing  a  valve  ;  and  a 
passage  made  for  the  escape  of  that  within  the  cylinder,  by  opening 
another — upon  which  the  loaded  pump  rod  again  preponderated — the 
valve  to  admit  the  column  on  the  piston  of  the  pressure  engine  was  ag^ain 
opened,  and  the  operation  re[>eated  as  before. 

In  another  form  these  machines  have  been  adopted,  in  favorable  loca- 
tions, as  first  movers  of  machinery,  and  when  thus  used,  they  exhibit  a 
very  striking  resemblance  to  hisjh  pressure  steam-engines.  Indeed,  the 
elemental  features  of  steam  and  pressure  engfines  are  the  same,  and  the 
modes  of  employing  the  motive  agents  in  both  are  identical — ^it  is  the  dif- 
ferent properties  of  the  agents  that  induces  a  slight  variation  in  the  mar 
chines— one  being  an  elastic  fiuid,  the  other  a  non-elastic  liquid.  In  steam*' 
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engines  a  pistoD  ia  alternately  pushed  up  and  down  in  iu  cylinder  by 
flleam  ;  and  by  means  of  the  rod  to  which  the  pislon  is  secured,  motion  is 
conimunicutcd  to  a  crack  and  fly-wheel,  and  through  these  to  the  machi- 
nery 10  be  propelled  :  it  is  the  aame  with  pressure  engines  when  used  to 
move  other  machines,  except  that  instead  of  the  elastic  vapor  of  water,  a 
eolnnia  of  that  liquid  drives  the  pistons  to  and  fro,  as  will  be  perceived 
bv  an  examination  of  the  following  figure. 


^^  IlKin.    Matin  PnMn  Eb(u«. 

Ei  represents  the  lower  part  of  the  pipe  which  conveys  the  water  down 
from  its  source  into  the  air  chamber  C,  from  the  lower  part  of  which  it 
parses  through  a  short  tube  and  stop  cock  into  the  valve  case,  or  "  side 
pipe"  D.     This  pipe  is  parallel  with  the  working  cylinder  of  the  engine 

A,  and  rather  longer  :  it  communicates  with  A  through  two  passages  for 
Lhe  admisiion  of  the  water  to  act  upon  both  sides  of  the  piston.  The  ends  , 
of  Dare  closed  by  stutRng  boxes,  through  which  a  rod  in  the  direction  of 
iu  axis  is  made  to  slide,  and  upon  this  rod  are  secured  two  plugs,  shown 
in  the  cut,  that  fill  the  interior  of  the  pipe  like  pistons,  and  as  lhe  rod  is 
twsed  or  lowered,  alternately  open  and  close  the  passages  into  lhe  cylin- 
der. Suppose  the  position  of  the  various  parts  of  the  engine  as  indicated 
in  the  Bgure,  and  rhe  stop-cock  in  the  short  tube  that  connects  the  "  side 
pipe"  lo  the  air  vessel  be  opened,  the  water  would  then  rush  into  th« 
Upper  part  of  the  cylinder  A,  as  shown  by  the  arrows,  and  by  its  statical 
pressure  force  down  the  piston ;  while  any  water  previously  below  the 
piston  would  escape  through  the  lower  passage  into  the  side  nipe  (be- 
neath the  plug)  and  run  olT  to  waste  through  the  tube  B.  marked  by  dot- 
ted lines,  and  the  circular  oriBces  of  which  are  also  figured.  When  the 
pislon  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  rod  lo  which  tlie  plugs 
are  attached  is  drawn  down,  so  as  to  close  the  upper  passage  and  open 
th«  lower  one,  upon  which  the  water  enters  through  the  latter  and 
drives  up  the  piston  as  before,  The  previous  contents  of  the  cylinder  being 
forced  through  the  circular  orifice  in  the  upper  part  of  the  side  pipe  into 

B.  In  ihi^  manner  the  operation  is  continued  and  motion  imparted  to  the 
haam.  crutk  «nd  fly-wheuh    The  apptruus  for  moving  the  rod  that  op«iii 
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t 
and  closes  the  passages  into  the  cylinder  is  analogous  to  that  of  steam  en- 
gines, being  effected  by  an  eccentric  on  the  crank  shaft.     It  is  omitted 
m  the  cut,  that  the  essential  features  of  the  machine  might  appear  more 
conspicuous. 

It  IS  obvious  that  engines  of  this  kind  may  be  employed  to  impart  mo- 
tion to  pumps  or  any  other  machinery.  The  intensity  of  the  force  trans- 
mitted by  them  depends  upon  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  motire 
column  and  the  area  of  the  piston.  The  use  of  the  air  vessel  is,  as  in  the 
hydraulic  ram  and  other  machines,  to  break  the  force  of  the  blow  or  con- 
cussion consequent  on  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  descending  column  by 
closing  the  passages.  Wherever  the  waste  pipe  B  can  descend  thirty- 
five  or  thirty-six  feet,  the  engine  may  derive  an  additional  power  from  the 
vacuum  thus  kept  iip  behind  the  piston,  as  in  low-pressure  steam-engines. 
The  application  ot  this  feature  to  pressure  engines  was  included  in  an 
English  patent  granted  to  John  Luddock  in  February  1799.  (Repertory 
of  Arts,  vol.  xi,  paj?e  73.) 

The  invention  of  pressure  engines  brought  to  light  a  new  mode  of  em- 
ploying water  as  a  motive  agent ;  and  also  the  means  of  applying  it  in 
locations  where  it  could  not  otherwise  be  used.  When  water  moves  an 
under  or  overshot  wheel,  the  machinery  to  be  propelled  must  be  pkoed 
in  the  immediate  vicinity — Whence  saw,  grist,  and  fulling  mills,  &c.  are 
erected  where  the  falling  liquid  flows ;  and  when  steam  is  the  moving 
force,  the  engines  are  located  where  the  fluid  is  generated ;  but  with  pres- 
sure engines  it  is  diflerent,  for  the  motive  agent  may  be  taken  to  the  ma- 
chine itself.  In  valleys  or  low  lands,  having  no  natural  fall  of  water,  bat 
where  that  liqtiid  can  be  conveyed  in  tubes  from  a  su£Scient  elevation,  (no 
matter  how  distant  the  source  may  be,)  such  water,  by  these  machines. 
may  be  made  to  propel  others.  And  by  means  of  them  the  small  lakes 
often  found  on  mountains,  and  water  drawn  from  the  heads  of  falls  and 
rapids,  may  furnish  power  for  numerous  operations  in  neifirhboring  plains. 
When  cities  are  supplied  from  elevated  sources,  an  additional  revenue 
might  be  derived  from  the  force  with  which  the  liquid  issues  from  the 
tubes  :  the  occupant  of  a  house  into  which  a  lateral  pipe  from  the  mains 
is  conveyed,  might  connect  the  pipe  to  a  pressure  engine,  and  thereby 
impart  motion  to  lathes,  or  printing  presses ;  raise  and  lower  goods  on  dif- 
ferent stories  ;  press  cotton,  paper,  books,  &c.  as  by  a  steam-engine.  But 
unlike  the  machine  just  named,  a  pressure  engine  is  inex{>ensive,  and  sim- 
ple in  its  construction — it  requires  neither  chimneys,  furnaces,  nor  loads 
of  fuel ;  neither  firemen  nor  engineers,  nor  is  there  any  danger  of  explo- 
sions. It  may  be  placed  in  the  comer  of  a  room,  or  be  concealed  under 
a  counter  or  a  table.  It  may  be  set  in  operation  in  a  moment,  by  opening 
a  cock,  and  the  instant  the  work  is  done,  it  may  be  stopped  by  shutting 
the  same,  and  thus  prevent  the  least  waste  of  power — and  when  the  work 
is  accomplished,  the  water  can  be  used  for  all  ordinary  purposes  as  if  ju"<t 
drawn  from  the  mains,  for  the  engine  might  be  considered  as  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  lateral  tube. 

Pressure  engines  afford  another  illustration  of  the  variety  of  purptises 
to  which  a  pistom  and  cylinder  may  be  applied.  These  were  probably  first 
used  in  piston  bellows ;  next  in  the  syringe  ;  subsequently  in  pumps  of 
every  variety  ;  and  then  in  pressure  and  st€>am-en2ines.  The  moving 
piston  is  the  nucleus  or  elemental  part  that  gives  efficiency  to  them  all ;  and 
the  apparatus  that  surn^und  it  in  some  of  them,  are  but  its  appendages. 
To  what  extent  it  is  destined  to  Ive  employed  when  steam  becomes  super- 
ceded by  other  fluids,  lime  only  can  reveal ;  but  if  we  may  judg^e  of  the 
lutare  by  the  past,  this  simple  device  will  perform  greater  wonders  ic  tlM 
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world  than  it  bas  yet  accomplished.     It  is  by  it  only  that  the  energy  of 
elastic  fluids  can  be  economically  employed. 

Those  ingenious  men  who  first  constructed  a  bellows,  a  syringe,  or  a 
pamp,  little  thought  that  similar  implements  should  become  self-acting,  and 
even  be  motive  engines  to  drive  others.  What  weary  laborer  at  the 
pump  in  ancient  Greece  or  Rome,  ever  dreamt,  while  indulging;  in  those 
reveries  that  the  mind  conjures  up  to  divert  attention  from  toil  or  pain, 
that  a  machine  similar  to  the  one  upon  which  his  strength  was  expended, 
should  be  devised  to  work  without  human  aid : — and  that  a  modification 
of  it,  excited  by  the  vapor  of  a  boiling  cauldron,  should  exert  a  force 
compared  with  which  the  power  of  the  Titans  was  impotence — a  force 
diat  should  drive  fleets  of  gallies  through  a  storm — ^hurl  missiles  like  the 
balistSB — propel  chariots  "  without  horses" — polish  a  mirror — forge  a 
hatchet,  a  tripod  or  a  vase — and  spin  thread  and  weave  it  into  veils,  fine 
as  those  worn  by  the  vestal  virgins — and  yet  should  never  fire  !  Could 
the  imaginations  of  the  depressed  plebeians  and  slaves  of  antiquity  have 
had  a  glimpse  of  such  a  machine,  and  had  they  been  informed  that  it 
would  in  some  future  time,  which  the  oracles  had  not  revealed,  be  gene- 
rally employed — ^how  vehemently  would  they  have  importuned  the  gods 
to  send  it  in  their  days  !  And  why  did  they  not  have  it  %  Because  the 
useful  arts  were  neglected  and  their  professors  despised — while  those 
professions  the  most  destructive  of  human  felicity  were  cultivated.  War 
was  accounted  honorable,  and  hence  nations  were  incessantly  engaged  in 
conflicts  with  each  other — a  military  spirit  pervaded  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  it  rewarded  them  by  sodcine  every  land  with  their  blood. 

The  history  of  machines  composed  of  pistons  and  cylinders  also  illus- 
trates the  process  by  which  some  simple  inventions  have  become  applied 
to  purposes,  foreign  to  those  for  which  they  were  originally  designed — 
each  application  opening  the  way  for  a  different  one.  In  this  manner  de- 
vices apparently  insignificant  have  eventually  become  of  the  utmost  value, 
aod  it  is  probable  that  there  is  no  mechanical  combination  or  device,  how- 
ever useless  it  may  now  appear,  but  which  will  be  thus  brought  into  play 
These  machines  aJso  teach  us  how  new  discoveries  are  made  in  the  arts, 
viz  :  by  observing  common  restdlSf  and  applying  the  principles  or  processes 
by  which  they  are  induced,  to  other  objects  or  designs.  Every  mechani- 
cal movement  and  manufacture — an  unsuccessful  experiment— -defects  or 
derangements  of  ordinary  machines,  Sec,  are  all  practical  demonstrations 
that  indicate  the  means  to  produce  analogous  eftects,  or  to  avoid  them. 
Fulton  employed  steam-engines  to  turn  paddle  wheels — Eli  Whitney 
adopted  circular  saws  as  cotton  ^ns ;  and  both  became  benefactors  of 
their  country — a  poor  barber  in  England,  after  exercising  his  ingenuity 
on  the  perpetual  motion,  applied  some  of  his  devices  to  cotton  spinning, 
and  not  only  became  one  ot  the  most  opulent  of  manufacturers,  but  secured 
a  place  in  the  biography  of  eminently  useful  men. 

Nearly  all  modern  improvements  and  inventions  have  been  brought 
flbbout  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  and  there  are  few  but  what  might 
have  been  anticipated  by  attention  to  every-day  facts.  Suppose  pressure 
engines  had  not  yet  been  known :  they  might  be  developed  by  reflecting 
on  a  very  common  circumstance  connected  with  ordinary  pumps.  When 
one  of  these  no  longer  retains  water  in  the  cylinder  and  trunk,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  prime  it,  by  pouring  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  fill  the  space  in 
which  the  sucker  moves :  this  water  resting  upon  the  latter  presses  it  down, 
•nd  consequently  raises  the  lever  or  pump  handle,  which  again  descends  as 
soon  as  the  water  escapes  below  ;  thus  illustrating  the  principle  by  which 
pressure  engines  act— the  lever  being  moved  by  the  water  instead  of  the 
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water  by  it*  How  many  ages  have  elapaedt  and  how  many  millions  of 
people  have  witnessed  mis  operadoB,  without  a  uaeful  idea  having  been 
denved  from  it  ]  And  without  any  one  thinking  that  valuable  lessons  in 
science  might  be  learnt  from  a  disordered  pump,  or  from  the  irregular 
movements  of  a  pump  handle  ?  Those  observing  minds,  however,  that 
are  constantly  on  the  alert  for  fact»-«-like  bees  incessantly  on  the  wing  for 
honey — would  not  now  suffer  even  such  an  occurrence  to  pass  unnoticed; 
nor  would  they  hesitate  to  consider  those  unpleasant  knocks  which 
hundreds  of  people  (and  the  writer  among  them)  have  occasionally  expo- 
rienced  from  the  unexpected  descent  of  a  heavy  pump  handle  on  their 
persons,  and  in  some  instances  more  unpleasant  ones  from  it6  sudden  as- 
cent— as  admonitions  to  turn  the  experiment  to  advantage.  The  simplo 
rise  of  water  which  his  body  displaced  in  a  bathing  tub,  was  seized  in  a 
twinkling  by  the  mathematician  of  Syracuse  to  solve  a  new  and  difficult 
problem  ;  yet  the  same  thing  had  been  previously  wimessed  for  thousands 
of  years,  but  no  one  ever  thought  of  applying  the  result  to  any  sudi 
purpose. 

It  perhaps  may  be  a  question  whether  the  machines  already  described 
in  this  chapter  were  known  to  the  engineers  of  antiquity,  hut  there  is  no 
room  to  doubt  their  acquaintance  with  another  variety  of  pressure  engines, 
since  we  have  obtained  a  knowledge  of  them  from  the  Spiritalia  of  HieroD, 
whose  name  they  still  bear.  It  is  obvious  that  a  liquid  may  be  forced  out 
of  a  vessel  by  pressing  into  the  latter  any  other  substance,  no  matter  what 
the  nature  of  it  may  be,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  liquid  or  aeriform :  thus, 
the  solid  plunger  or  piston  of  a  pump  does  not  more  effectually  exp^  the 
contents  of  the  cylinder  in  whidi  it  moves,  than  the  elastic  fluid  in  a  soda 
fountain  drives  out  the  aerated  water ;  hence,  if  air  be  urged  by  the  pres- 
sure of  a  liquid  column,  or  by  any  other  force,  to  occupy  the  interior  of  a 
vessel  containing  water,  the  liquid  may  be  raised  through  a  tube  to  an 
elevation  equal  to  the  force  that  moves  it ;  the  air  in  this  case  performing 
the  part  of  pistons  in  the  pressure  engines  already  described  ;  and  its  ef- 
fects  are  greater  than  can  be  produced  by  solid  pistons,  for  the  friction  of 
these  consumes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  motive  force,  so  that  a  co- 
lumn of  water  raised  by  them  can  never  equal  the  one  that  raises  it; 
whereas  air,  from  its  extreme  mobility,  receives  and  transmits  the  momen- 
tum of  the  motive  column  undiminished  to  the  other. 

The  fountain  of  Heron  is  the  oldest  pressure  engine  known,  and  in  it  a 
volume  of  air  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  piston.  It  is  not  certain  that  it 
was  invented  by  him,  for  it  may  have  been  an  old  device  in  his  time, 
and  one  which  he  tliought  worthy  of  preservation,  or  of  being  made  more 
extensively  known,  and  therefore  inserted  an  account  of  it  in  his  book. 
See  No.  163.  The  two  vessels  A  B,  of  any  shape,  are  made  air  tighL 
The  top  of  the  upper  one  is  formed  into  a  dish  or  basin ;  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  jet  pipe  is  inserted,  its  lower  end  extending  to  near  the  bottom 
of  A:  a  pipe  C,  whose  upper  orifice  is  soldered  to  the  basin  extends 
down  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  lower  vessel,  either  passing  through  the 
top  of  B,  as  in  the  figure,  or  inserted  at  the  side.  Another  pipe  D  is  con- 
lected  to  the  top  of  B,  and  continued  to  the  upper  part  of  A.  This  pip© 
conducts  the  air  from  B  to  A.  Now  suppose  the  vessel  A  filled  with 
water,  through  an  aperture  made  for  the  purpose,  and  which  is  then 
closed  ;  the  object  is  to  make  this  water  ascend  through  the  jet,  and  it  is 
accomplished  thus : — water  is  poured  into  the  basin,  and  of  course  it  runs 
down  the  pipe  C  into  B  ;  and  as  it  rises  in  the  latter,  the  air  within  is  ne» 
eessarily  compressed,  and  having  no  way  to  escape  but  up  the  pipe  D,  it 
ascend**  into  the  upper  part  of  A,  where  being  pressed  on  the  surface  of 
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die  water,  the  latter  is  compelled  to  ascend  througli  the  jet  pipe,  as  shown 
in  the  cuL  The  water  thus  forced  out,  falls  hack  into  the  basin,  and  run- 
ning down  C  into  B  continues  the  play  of  the  machine,  until  all  the  water 

in  A  is  expended,  xhe  elevation  to  which  water  in  A  can 
be  thus  raised  through  a  tube,  will  be  equal  to  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  between  the  two  orifices  of  C.  To  per- 
sons who  are  ignorant  of  the  construction  of  these  foun- 
tains, the  water  in  the  basin  appears  to  descend,  and  to 
rue  again  through  the  jet.  Such  is  not  the  fact;  were  it  so, 
this  machine  would  be  a  perpetual  motion,  or  something 
very  like  one.  Some  persons  beguiled  by  the  apparent 
possibility  of  inducing  it  to  ascend,  have  attempted  the  so- 
lution of  that  problem  by  a  similur  apparatus.  We  may 
as  well  confess  that  in  our  youth  we  were  of  the  number. 
The  younger  Pliny  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  same 
mistake  respecting  a  fountain  belonging  to  his  country  seat. 
Portable  fountains  of  this  kind  might  be  adopted  as  ap- 
propriate appendages  to  flower  gardens,  and  even  drawing 
rooms.  The  pipes  might  be  concealed  within,  or  modeled 
into  a  handsome  column,  whose  pedestal  formed  the  lower 
vessel,  while  the  upper  end  assumed  the  figure  of  a  vase. 
Such  an  addition  to  the  furniture  of  an  apartment  would 
be  a  useful  acquisition  at  those  seasons  when  the  atmos- 
phere, glowing  like  the  air  of  an  oven,  scorches  our  bodies 
during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  we  gasp  in  vain  for  the 
cooling  breeze  :  at  such  times  a  minute  stream  of  water 
spouting  and  sparkling  in  a  room  would  soon  allay  the 
heat  and  invigorate  our  drooping  spii-its — imparting  the 
refreshing  coolness  of  autumn  amid  the  burning  heats  of 
summer;  and  if  the  liquid  were  perfumed  with  attar  of  roses, 
or  oil  of  lavender,  we  mie^ht  realize  the  most  innocent  and 
delicious  of  oriental  luxuries.  The  play  of  such  a  fountain 
might  be  continued  for  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time,  for  the  size  of  die 
stream  need  hardly  exceed  that  of  a  thread,  and  by  a  slight  modification, 
the  jet  could  be  renewed  as  often  as  the  upper  vessel  was  emptied,  by 
nmply  inverting  the  machine :  or,  the  whole  might  be  arranged  without, 
except  the  ajutage  and  the  vase  in  which  the  jet  played.  (See  remarks 
on  fountains  in  the  fifth  book.) 

This  fountain  has  been  named  a  toy,  but  it  is  by  such  toys  that  Impor- 
tant discoveries  have  been  made  in  every  age.  It  is  clearly  no  rude  or 
imperfect  device  :  not  a  first  thought ;  on  the  contrary,  it  bears  the  evi- 
dence of  a  matured  machine,  and  of  being  the  result  of  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  principles  upon  which  its  action  depends.  Unlike  older 
hydraulic  machines,  it  requires  no  distinct  vessel  within  which  to  raise  a 
a  liquid ;  nor  does  it  resemble  pumps,  since  neither  cylinders,  suckers, 
valves  or  levers  are  required,  nor  any  external  force  to  keep  it  in  motion. 
Its  invention  may  be  considered  as  having  opened  a  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  machines  for  raising  water,  for  it  is  susceptible  of  an  almost  endless 
Tariety  of  modifications,  and  of  being  applied  to  a  great  number  of  pur- 
poses. To  understand  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  columns  is  immaterial :  they  may  be  a  mile 
dbtant  from  each  other,  or  they  may  be  nearly  together.  The  one  that 
raises  the  other  may  be  above,  below,  or  on  a  level  with  the  latter ;  both 
Bsay  be  conveyed  in  pipes  alone  or  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
IB  any  direction :  the  only  condition  required  is,  that  the  perpendiouJaf 
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distance  between  the  upper  a.nd  lower  orilicei  of  the  pipe  in  whicb  the 
motive  columii  flows,  ahiul  be  equal  to  the  force  required  to  raije  the  other 
to  the  proposed  elevation. 

A  preBSure  engine  on  the  principle  of  Heron's  fountain,  erected  by  M. 
Hoell  in  1755,  to  raise  water  from  one  of  tho  mines  in  Hungary,  bos  lonjf 
been  celebrated.  In  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  shafts  at  Chemnitz,  there  is 
a  hill  upon  which  is  a  spring  of  water,  one  hundred  and  forty  fe«t  above 
the  mouth  of  the  shaf^.  This  spring  furnishes  more  water  than  that  which 
rises  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  which  is  one  hundred  and  four  foet  below 
the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  The  water  in  the  mine  is  raised  by  means  of  that 
on  the  hill  by  an  apparatus  similar  to  the  one  figured  in  the  annexed  euL 

A  represents  a  strong  copper  vessel  eight  feet  and  a  half  bigh,  five  feet 
diameter,  and  two  inches  thick.  A  large  cock  marked  3  is  inserted  near 
the  bottom,  and  a  amaller  one  2  near  the  top. 
From  this  vessel  a  pipe  D,  two  iochei  in  dia- 
meter-, reaches  down  and  is  connected  to 
the  top  of  the  vessel  B  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft.  Thu  vessel  ia  smaller  than  the  upper 
one,  being  six  feet  and  a  half  high,  four  feet 
diameter,  and  two  inches  thick,  and  of  the 
same  material  as  the  other.  A  pipe  S,  fenr 
inches  diameter,  rises  from  near  the  bottom 
of  B  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  it 
discharges  the  water.  The  pipe  0  eonveyi 
the  water  from  the  spring  on  Uie  hlU ;  it  t* 
also  four  inches  diameter,  and  descends  to 
near  the  bottom  of  A,  It  is  furnished  with  i 
cock  1.  Water  is  admitted  into  B  through  a 
cock  4,  or  a  valve  opening  inwards,  which 
closes  when  B  is  filled.  The  vessel  A  is  sup- 
posed to  be  empty,  or  rather  Riled  with  air, 
and  its  two  cocks  shut.  The  cock  1  is  then 
opened,  when  the  water  rushing  into  A  cod- 
denses  the  air  within  it  and  the  pipe  D, 
and  this  air  presung  on  the  water  in  B, 
forces  it  up  the  pipe  E.  As  soon  aa  it  ceases 
to  flow  through  E,  the  cock  1  u  abut  atid  3 
and  3  are  opened,  when  the  water  in  A  is 
discharged  at  3.  The  cock  or  valve  at  the 
bottom  of  B  is  opened,  and  th«  nrater  entering 
drives  the  air  up  D  into  A  where  it  escapes 
repeated  as  before. 

t  E,  the  cock  3  be  opened,  both  water 

id  with  such  violence  that  the  liquid  it, 

nsequent  on  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  con- 
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the  blast ;   when  the  hail  issues  with  such  violence, 

0  pierce   the  hats,  like  pistol   bullets.     This  mode  of  pro- 

1  known  to  the  marquis  of  Worcester,  who  refers  to  it  in  the 
iposilion  of  hisGentury  of  Inventions,  relating  to  an  "  artlfi- 
holding   great  quantity  of  water,  and  qfjbrtx  tuffidfnl  to 

id  thunder."  Some  additions  to  the  machine  at  Cbem- 
sndered  self-acting,  were  proposed  in  1796. 
lis  susper.ded  from  levers  that  were  aecruW 
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to  the  ihanks  of  die  cocks,  wlitcb  they  opened  and  shut  m  the  same  nwn* 
ner  as  shown  in  No.  160.  A  aimilar  contrivance  way  be  aeen  in  several 
old  authors — it  is  in  the  Spiritalia:  Decaus,  Fludd,  Moxon  and  Swilzer 
have  all  given  figures  of  it.  The  quantity  of  water  raised  from  the  shaft 
compared  with  that  expended  from  tLe  spring  was  as  42  to  100. 

By  arranging  a.  series  of  vessels  above  each  other  and  connecting  them 
by  pipes  as  in  No.  163,  water  may  be  raised  to  almost  any  height,  in  lo- 
eUioDB  that  have  the  advantage  oi  a  small  fall.  The  distance  between 
the  vessels  not  exceeding  the  perpendicular  descent  of  the  motive  column, 
which  last  is  made  to  transmit  its  force  to  each  vessel  in  succession — forc- 
ing the  contents  of  one  into  the  next  above,  and  so  on.  Such  a  machine 
is  interesting  as  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  principle  of  Heron's 
finintain  may  be  applied,  but  for  practical  purposes  it  is  of  little  value.  It 
is  too  complex  (if  made  self-acting)  and  too  expensive  for  common  use  ; 
«nd  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  water  ram.  It  was  described  by  Dr.  Darwin, 
in  his  Pkytologia,  to  which  modem  writers  generally  refer,  but  it  is  an 
aU  affair.  It  is  figured  by  Moxon  in  his  "  Mechanick  Powers,"  Lon.  1696, 
and  is  mentionecTby  older  authors.  It  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
double  fountain  of  Heron,  as  found  in  the  SpiritaUaaudtLe  works  of  most 
writers  on  hydraulics. 

By  far  the  most  novel  and  interesting  modification  of  Heron's  fountain 
WU  devised  in  the  year  1746  by  H.  A.  Wirtit,  a  Swiss  pewterer  or  tin- 
plate  worker  of  Zurich.  It  is  sometimes  named  a  spiral  pump,  and  waa 
made  to  raise  water  for  a  dve  house  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city.  What  the 
•ireumstances  were  that  led  Wirtz  to  its  invention  we  are  not  informed — 
whether  it  was  suggested  by  some  incident,  or  was  the  result  of  reasoning 
alone.  It  is  represented  in  the  illustrations  Nos.  16£  and  166,  the  firit 
iimng  a  section  And  the  latter  an  external  view. 


na.ltS.    BtMlHofWtoti'aPap.  NaISB.    Vliw of WirU^ Pimp. 

Wirtz's  machine  conKJU  either  of  a  helical  or  a  spiral  pipe.  As  the 
iwmer  it  is  coiled  round  in  one  plane  asABCDEFin  No.  165.  As 
■  apiral  it  is  arranged  round  the  circumference  of  a  cone  or  cylinder,  and 
tkeo  resembles  the  worm  of  a  still.  The  interior  end  at  G  is  united  by  a 
water  tight  joint  to  the  ascendbg  pipe  H.     See  No.  166.     The  open  end 


of  th«  cml  U  culargod  fo  m  tp  form  a  fooop.  Vlifln  die  machinfti  i» 
*  mened  in  water  at  repreaenled,  if  turaed  in  tba  direotum  of  die  arrow, 
cbe  water  in  the  800op,  u  the  latter  emergeiy  ^aitet  along  the  pipe  dxiv- 
JDg  the  air  before  it  into  O  H»  where  it  eaeapea.  At  the  next  revoliitioc 
both  air  and  water  enter  the  acoop ;  ihe  water  aa  drirea  alooji^  the  tnbeai 
beforait  hut  if  aeparated  from  the  fine  pecdon  by  a  eolamaofair  of  new^ 
eanal  length.  By  continning^  die  motioB  of  the  machiiMi  aoodier  portioa 
orwater  and  anodier  of  air  Witt  be  introduced.  Thebodyof  water  m  each 
ooil  1^  have  bodi  ita  enda  horisoatal,  and  the  inchided  air  witt  he  af 
about  ita  natural  denaity;  but  aa  the  diaroetaraof  the  eoila  diminiah  te> 
warda  ihe  centre,  the  column  of  water  whiah  <wcnpied  a  aevucncle  is  Aa 
i^ater  eoil«  will  occupy  mora  and  more  of  the  inner  enaa  aa  ther  appvoaak 
the  centre  (}»  till  there  will  be  a  certain  coil,  of  which  h  will  ooca|nr  a 
co*solete  cum.  Hence  it  will  occupy  more  dian  the  entire  qfiaoe  wmui 
thia  coil,  and  conaequendy  dM  water  will  nu  hadi  over  the  top  of  the 
aucceedinff  coil,  mto  the  right  hand  «de  of  the  next  om  and  pndi  the 
water  within  it  badcwarda  ud  raiae  the  other  end.  Aa  aeon  aa  the  walar 
naes  in  die  pipe  G  H,  the  eacape  of  air  ia  prevenftad  wheA  the  acoop 
tiJbaainitB  next  quantity  of  water.  Here,  them,  are  taro  cohiaaaa  of  watar 
acting  against  eacn  other  by  hydrostatic  preaaure,  and  the  imerveniiy  o^ 
junn  of  air.  They  moat  compreaa  die  air  between  dien«  and  the  wafer 
and  air  cohmma  wiU  now  be  uneanaL  Thia  w31  have  a  gmienl  tepdeey 
10  keep  the  whole  water  back  ana  caaae  it  to  be  U^er  on  the  left  or  lie* 
jigaidbof  each  ceil,  than  on  the  other.  The  exoeaa  of  height  will  he  jaai 
ueh  aa  prodncea  the  eompraaaion  of  the  air  between  that  aad  the  pneaA- 
«ig  column  of  water.  Thia  will  go  on  increaaing  aa  the  water  mooHto  in 
H.  Now  at  whatcFer  hei^t  dM  watar  in  H  tm  hcb  it  ia  endenit  4aK 
the  air  in  the  small  column  next  to  it  will  alwaya  be  oompweaed  wiA  dtt 
weight  of  the  water  in  H — an  equal  force  must  therefore  be  exerted  hj 
the  water  in  the  coib  to  support  tne  cdnmn  in  H.  Thia  force  ia  the  aon 
of  all  the  differences  between  the  eleration  of  the  inner  ends  of  the  water 
19  each  coil  above  die  outer  ends ;  and  the  height  to  which  the  water  will 
rise  in  H  will  be  just  equal  to  this  sum.  Dr.  Gh«gory  obserrea  that  the 
principles  on  which  the  theory  of  thia  machine  depeiMS  are  confeaaedly 
intricate ;  but  when  judicioualy  constructed,  it  ia  Tery  powerful  and  e&c- 
dve  in  its  operadon.  It  has  not  been  ascertained  whether  tha^  helical  or 
spiral  form  u  best.  Some  of  these  machines  were  erected  in  Florence  in 
1778.  In  1784,  one  was  made  at  Archangelsky,  that  raiaed  a  hogahead  of 
water  in  a  minute  to  an  elevadon  of  scTentyfour  feet,  and  through  apipe 
seven  hundred  and  aixty  feet  long.    See  Gregory's  Mechaaica.  w6L  iu  ■ 

It  perhapa  may  lacilitata  an  understanding  of  thia  cnriuua  machine,  by 
remarking  that  the  preaaure  exerted  by  the  column  of  water  in  cme  aide  ot 
each  coil  u  proportioned  to  ita  length,  and  that  thia  preaaure  ia  tranamit- 
ted,  through  the  column  of  air  between  them,  to  that  of  the  next:  the  com- 
bined force  of  both  ia  then  made  to  act,  by  the  revolution  of  die  tubea 
upon  the  third  column,  and  ao  on,  till  the  accumulated  force  of  them  al. 
is  communicated  to  the  water  in  H ;  and  hence  the  elevation  to  whiet 
water  can  be  thus  raiaed,  can  never  exceed  the  sum  of  the  alutudea  of  the 
liquid  columna  in  the  coils. 

BND  or  nu  THmn  eooK. 
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MACHINES  FOR  RAISING  WATER,  (CHIEFLY  OF  MODERN  ORIGIN) 
INCLUDING  EARLY  APPLICATIONS  OF  STEAM  FOR 

THAT  PURPOSE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

thpncn  of  fik«  lowsr  ■afaaato    8— le  niaalf  awaro  that  fcrea  it  laerMMd  bj  tk«  vpace  Chroifli 
«Mak  a  bodj  bmvw— Bird*  drop  iImII  ibh  ftom  gnat  eleratioM  to  braak  tke  •halla— Death  of  iBwbyhM 
botwaan  tba  malaa  of  ahaap  and  foata— Militaiy  ram  of  tba  ancioBta— Water  rami    Wayae 
itam  aeqiftirad  by  nuninf  water— Bxaiiq>lea—Wliitabant'a  machine    Hydraulic  ram  of  Moal- 
'  Canae  hydrmaUque^  aad  ita  modUcatioiML 

Or  the  machines  appropriated  to  the  fourth  division  of  this  work,  (see 
Mge  8,)  centrifugal  pumps  and  a  few  others  have  already  been  descrfbea. 
jRiere  remain  to  be  noticed,  the  water  ram,  canne  hvdi*aulique,  and  ae- 
Tices  for  raising  water  by  means  of  steam  and  other  elastic  fluids. 

If  the  various  operations  of  the  lower  animals  were  investigated,  a  thon- 
ttad  devices  that  are  pracdsed  by  man  would  be  met  with,  and  probably 
a  thousand  more  of  which  we  yet  know  nothing.  Even  the  means  by  which 
Aey  defend  themselves  and  secure  their  food  or  their  prey,  are  calculated 
tQ  unpart  useful  information.  Some  live  by  stratagem,  laying  concealed 
tin  their  unsuspecting  victims  approach  within  reach— others  dig  pitfalls 
to  entrap  them ;  and  others  again  fabricate  nets  to  entangle  them,  and 
ooat  the  threads  with  a  glutinous  substance  resembling  the  birdlime  of  the 
fiiwler.  Some  species  distill  poison  and  slay  their  victims  by  infusing  it 
into  their  blood ;  while  others,  relying  on  their  muscular  energy,  suffocate 
their  prey  in  their  embraces  and  crush  both  body  and  bones  into  a  pulpy 


The  tortoise  draws  himself  into  his  shell  as  into  a  fortress  an< 
defiance  to  his  foes ;  and  the  porcupine  erects  around  his  body  an  array  of 
bayonets  from  which  his  enemies  retire  with  dread.  The  strength  of  the 
ox,  the  bufiPalo  and  rhinoceros  is  in  their  necks,  and  which  they  apply 
with  resistless  force  to  gore  and  toss  their  enemies.  The  elephant  by  nis 
weight  treads  his  foes  to  death ;  and  the  horse  by  a  kick  inflicts  a  wound 
that  is  often  as  fatal  as  the  bullet  of  a  rifle  ;  the  space  through  which  his 
fix>t  passes,  adding  force  to  the  blow. 

There  are  numerous  proofs  of  some  of  the  lower  animals  being  aware 
iiat  the  momentum  of  a  moving  body  is  increased  by  the  space  through 
which  it  falls.  Of  several  species  of  birds  which  feed  on  shell  fish,  some, 
when  unable  to  crush  the  shells  with  their  bills,  carry  them  up  in  the 
■ir,  and  let  them  drop  that  they  may  be  broken  by  the  fall.  (The  Athe- 
nian poet  iBschylus,  it  is  said,  was  killed  by  a  tortoise  that  an  eagle  drop- 
ped upon  his  bald  head,  which  the  bird,  it  is  supposed,  mistook  for  a  stone.) 
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When  the  males  of  sheep  or  goats  prepare  to  huU,  they  always  recede 
backwards  to  some  distance  ;  and  then  rushing  impetuously  forward,  (ac- 
cumulating force  as  they  go,)  bring  their  foreheads  in  contact  with  a  shock 
that  sometimes  proves  fatal  to  both.  The  ancients,  perhaps,  from  witness 
ing  the  battles  of  these  animals,  constructed  military  engines  to  act  on  the 
same  principle.  A  ponderous  beam  was  suspended  at  the  middle  by  chains, 
and  one  end  impelled,  by  the  united  efforts  of  a  number  of  men  at  the  op- 
posite end,  against  walls  which  it  demolished  with  slow  but  sure  efiecL 
The  battering  end  was  generally,  and  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  uni* 
formly,  protected  by  an  iron  or  bronze  cap  in  the  form  of  a  rain*8  head ; 
and  the  entire  instrument  was  named  after  that  animal.  It  was  the  most 
destructive  of  all  their  war  machinery — no  building,  however  solid,  could 
long  withstand  its  attacks.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Anthony,  mentions  one 
tighlyfeet  in  length.  v 

The  action  of  the  ram  is  familiar  to  most  people,  but  it  may  not  be 
known  to  all  that  similar  results  might  be  produced  by  a  liquid  as  by  a  solid 
— that  a  long  column  of  water  moving  with  great  velocity  might  be  made 
equally  destructive  as  a  beam  of  wood  or  iron — yeC  so  it  is.  Waves  of  die 
sea  act  as  water-rams  against  rocks  or  other  barriers  that  impede  their 
process,  and  when  their  force  is  increased  by  storms  of  wind,  the  most 
solid  structures  give  way  before  them.  The  old  lighthouse  on  the  Eddy- 
stone  rocks  was  thus  battered  down  during  a  storm  in  1703,  when  the 
engineer,  Mr.  Winstanley,  and  all  his  people,  perished. 

The  increased  force  that  water  acquires  when  its  motion  is  accelerated, 
might  be  shown  by  a  thousand  examples :  a  bank  or  trough  that  easily 
retains  it  when  at  rest,  or  when  slightly  moved,  is  ofien  insufficient  when 
its  velocity  is  greatly  increased.  Wnen  the  deep  lock  of  a  canal  is  opened 
to  transfer  a  boat  or  a  ship  to  a  lower  level,  the  water  is  permitted  to  de- 
scend by  slow  degrees  :  were  the  gates  opened  at  once,  the  rushing  mass 
would  sweep  the  gates  below  before  it,  or  the  grater  portion  would  be 
carried  in  the  surge  quite  over  them — and  perhaps  the  vessel  also.  A 
sluggish  stream  drops  almost  perpendicularly  over  a  precipice,  but  the  mo- 
mentum of  a  rapid  one  shoots  it  over,  and  leaves,  as  at  PJiagara,  a  wide 
space  between.  It  is  the  same  with  a  stream  issuing  from  a  horizontal 
tube — if  the  liquid  pass  slowly  through,  it  falls  inertly  at  the  orifice,  but 
if  its  velocity  be  considerable,  the  jet  is  carried  to  a  distance  ere  it  touches 
the  ground.  The  level  of  a  great  part  of  Holland  is  below  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  and  the  dykes  are  in  some  parts  thirty  feet  high :  whenever  a 
leak  occurs,  the  greatest  efforts  are  made  to  repair  it  immediately,  and  ibr 
the  obvious  reason  that  the  aperture  keeps  enlarging  and  the  liquid  mass 
behind  is  put  in  motion  towards  it;  thus  the  pressure  is  increased  and« 
if  the  leak  be  not  stopped,  keeps  increasing  till  it  bears  with  irresistable 
force  all  obstructions  away.  A  fatal  example  is  recorded  in  the  ancient 
history  of  Holland : — an  ignorant  burgher,  near  Dort,  to  be  revenged  on 
a  neighbour,  dug  a  hole  through  the  dyke  opposite  the  house  of  the  latter, 
intending  to  close  it  after  his  neighbor's  property  had  been  destroyed ; 
but  the  water  rushed  through  with  an  accelerating  force,  till  all  resistance 
was  vain,  and  the  whole  country  became  deluged.  The  ancients  were 
well  aware  of  this  accumulation  of  force  in  running  waters.  Allusions 
to  it  are  very  common  among  the  oldest  writers,  and  various  maxims  of 
life  were  drawn  from  it.  The  beginning  of  strife,  says  Solomon^  "  is  as 
when  one  letteth  out  water** — the  **  breach  of  waters" — "  breaking  forth 
of  waters*' — "  rushing  of  mighty  waters,"  &c.  are  frequently  mentioned,  to 
indicate  the  irresistable  influence  of  desolating  evils  when  once  admitted. 
Thit  the  force  which  a  running  stream  thus  acquires  may  be  made  to 
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driTe  a  pi)rtion  of  the  liquid  far  above  the  source  whence  it  flows,  is  obvi- 
ous from  several  operations  in  nature.  During  a  storm  of  wind,  long 
fwelling  waves  in  me  open  sea  alternately  rise  and  fall,  without  the  crests 
or  tops  of  any  being  elevated  much  above  those  of  the  rest ;  but  when 
they  meet  from  opposite  directions,  or  when  their  progress  is  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  bow  of  a  ship,  by  rocks,  or  other  obstacles,  part  of  (he 
water  is  driven  to  great  elevations.  There  is  a  fine  example  of  this  at  the 
Eddystone  rocks — the  heavy  swells  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  from  the 
Atlantic,  roll  in  and  break  with  inconceivable  fury  upon  them,  so  that  vo- 
lumes of  water  are  thrown  up  with  terrific  violence,  and  the  celebrated 
light-house  sometimes  appears  from  this  cause  like  the  pipe  of  a  fountain 
enclosed  in  a  stupendous ^V^  d^eau.  The  light  room  in  the  old  light-house 
was  sixty  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  was  often  buried  in  the  waves,  so  iin- 
meuse  were  the  volumes  of  water  thrown  over  it. 

The  hydraulic  ram  raises  water  on  precisely  the  same  principle :  a 
quantity  of  the  liquid  is  set  in  motion  through  an  inclined  tube,  and  its  es- 
cape from  the  lower  orifice  is  made  suddenly  to  cease,  when  the  momen- 
tum of  the  moving  mass  drives  up,  like  the  waves,  a  portion  of  its  own 
Tolume  to  an  elevation  much  higher  than  that  from  which  it  descended. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  an  experiment  familiar  to  most  people.  Sup- 
pose the  lower  orifice  of  a  tube  (whose  upper  one  is  connected  to  a  reser- 
Toir  of  water)  be  closed  with  the  finger,  and  a  very  minute  stream  be  al- 
lowed to  escape  from  it  in  an  upward  direction — the  tiny  jet  would  rise 
nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  reservoir ;  it  could  not,  of  course,  ascend 
higher — ^but  if  the  finger  were  then  moved  to  one  side  so  as  to  allow  a 
free  escape  till  the  whole  contents  of  the  tube  were  rapidly  moving  to  the 
exit,  and  the  orifice  then  at  once  contracted  or  closed  as  before,  the  jet 
would  dart  far  ahave  the  reservoir;  for  in  addition  to  the  hydrostatic  pres- 
fure  which  drove  it  up  in  the  first  instance,  there  would  be  a  new  force 
acting  upon  it,  derived  from  the  motion  of  the  water.  As  in  the  case  of 
a  hammer  of  a  few  pounds  weight,  when  it  rests  on  the  anvil  it  exerts  a 
pressure  on  the  latter  with  a  force  due  to  its  weight  only,  but  when  put 
m  motion  by  the  hand  of  the  smith,  it  descends  with  a  force  that  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  pressure  of  perhaps  a  ton. 

Every  person  accustomed  to  draw  water  from  pipes  that  are  supplied 
from  very  elevated  sources,  must  have  observed,  when  the  cocks  or  dis- 
charging orifices  are  suddenly  closed,  a  jar  or  tremor  communicated  to  the 
pipes,  and  a  snapping  sound  like  that  from  smart  blows  of  a  hammer.  These 
effects  are  produced  by  blows  which  the  ends  of  the  pipes  receive  from 
the  water;  the  liquid  particles  in  contact  with  the  plug  of  a  cock,  when  it 
is  turned  to  stop  the  discharge,  being  forcibly  driven  up  against  it  by  those 
constituting  the  moving  mass  behind.  The  philosophiceu  instrument  named 
a  yxUer  hammer  illustrates  this  fact.  The  effect  is  much  the  same  as  if  a 
solid  rod  moved  with  the  same  velocity  as  the  water  through  the  tube 
until  its  progress  was  stopped  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  its  mo- 
mentum would  be  concentrated  on  that  point  of  the  pipe  against  which  it 
Struck,  whereas  with  the  liquid  rod  the  momentum  would  be  communi- 
cated equally  to,  and  might  be  transmitted  from  any  part  of,  the  lower  end 
of  the  tube ;  hence  it  often  occurs  that  the  ends  of  such  pipes,  when  made 
of  lead,  are  swelled  greatly  beyond  their  original  dimensions.  We  have 
seen  some  J  of  an  inch  bore,  become  enlarged  to  1^  inches  before  they  were 
ruptured.  At  a  hospital  in  Bristol,  England,  a  plumber  was  employed 
to  convey  water  through  a  leaden  pipe  from  a  cistern  in  one  of  the  upper 
stories  to  the  kitchen  below,  and  it  happened  that  the  lower  end  of  the 
tnbo  was  brirst  nearly  every  time  the  cock  was  used.     Afler  several  at- 
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),  Knd  from  tbe  conalitudon  of  the  ha- 
A  patent  was  taken  out  in  Bngland  for 


•elf-acting'  rams  in  1797  by  Mr.  Boulton.  the  partner  of  Watt,  and  as  no 
reference  was  made  in  the  speciScatioD  to  Montgolfier,  many  persons  ima- 
gined them  to  be  of  Eng'lish  origin,  a  circumstance  that  elicited  some  re- 
marks from  their  author.  "  Cetle  indention  (says  Montzolfier)  n'est  pwnt 
e  Anglaiae,  elle   appartient  touts  enti^re  i  la  France ;  je  decUra 


que  j'en  auis  le  seul  inventeur,  et  que  I'idee  t>e  m'cn  a,  iti  foumie  psf 
personne ;  il  est  vrai  qu'un  de  mei  amis  a  ikit  passer,  avec  mon  agr^ment, 
a  MM.  Watt  et  Boulton,  copie  de  plusieurs  aessins  quo  j'avais  faiti  de 
cette  machine,  avec  un  m^moire  detaille  aur  aes  appticalions.  Ce  sont  du 
mimct  deitint  oui  ont  ^t4  fiddlement  copies  dans  la  patente  prise  par  M. 
Boulton  i.  Lonarea,  en  date  du  13  D^cembre  1797;  ce  qui  est  une  veiite 
dont  il  est  bien  ^loign^  de  diaconrenir,  ainsi  que  le  respectable  M.  Watt." 
We  have  inserted  this  extract  from  Hachette,  because  we  really  suppoied 
on  reading  the  specification  of  Boullon's  patent  in  the  Repenory  of  Ant, 
(for  1738,  vol.  ix,]  that  the  various  modifications  of  the.  ram  there  des- 
cribed were  the  invention  of  that  gentleman.  The  patent  was  granted  to 
"Matthew  Boulton,  for  Ait  invention  of  improved  apparatus  and  methods 
for  raising  water  and  other  fluids." 


No.  168  represents  a  simple  form  of  Montgolfier's  ram.     The  motive 

column  descends  from  a  spring  or  brook  A  through  the  pipe  B,  near  the 
end  of  which  an  air  chamber  D,  and  rising  main  F,  are  attached  to  it  u 
shown  in  the  cut.  At  the  extreme  end  of  B,  the  orifice  ia  opened  and 
closed  by  a  valve  E,  instead  of  the  cock  in  No.  167.  This  valve  opens 
■lownwarda  and  may  either  be  a  spherical  one  as  in  No.  168,  or  a  common 
spindle  one  as  in  No,  169.  It  is  the  play  of  this  valve  that  renders  the 
■"       ■  To  accomplish  this,  the  valve  ia  made  of,  or  loaded 

'    n  the  water  in  B  ia  at  rest  j  t 


with,  such  a  weight  as  just  to  open  v 

must  he  so  heavy  oa  to  overcome  the  pre 

closed,  as  represented  at  No.  169.     No" 

No.  168,  the  water  flowing  through  B  b. 

that  carries  up  the  valve  against  its  seat ; 

Whitehurst's  machine,  a  portion  of  the  w 

valve  of  the  air  chamber  preventing  its  ri 

the  water  in  B  has  been  brought  to  rest,  and  as  in  that  state  its  pressure 

is  insuflicient  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  valve,  E  opens;  (descends)  the 

water  in  B  is  again  put  in  motion,  and  again  it  close!  E  as  before,  whea 

another  portion  is  driven  into  the  ur  vessel  and  pipe  F  ;  uid  thus  tii* 


ssure  against  its  under  side  when 
V  suppose  this  valve  open  as  in 
)an  acquires  an  additional  force 
then,  as  in  shutting  the  cock  of 
ater  will  enter  and  rise  in  F,  the 
rn.  When  this  has  taken  place 
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operation  is  continued^  as  long  as  tHe  spring  affords  a  sufficient  supply  and 
the  apparatus  remains  in  order. 

The  surface  of  the  water  in  the  spring  or  source  should  always  be  kept 
at  the  same  elevation,  so  that  its  pressure  against  the  valve  £  may  always 
be  uniform — otherwise  the  weight  of  E  would  have  to  be  altered  as  the 
surface  of  the  spring  rose  and  felL 

This  beautiful  machine  may  be  adapted  to  numerous  locations  in  every 
countiT.  When  the  perpendicular  fadl  from  the  spring  to  the  valve  E  u 
but  a  few  feet,  and  the  water  is  required  to  be  raised  to  a  considerable 
height  through  F,  then,  the  length  of  .the  ram  or  pipe  B,  must  be  in- 
creased, and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  water  in  it  is  not  forced  back  into 
the  spring  when  E  closes,  which  will  always  be  the  case  if  B  is  not  of 
sufficient  length.  Mr.  Millington,  who  erected  several  in  England,  justly 
observes  that  a  very  insignificant  pressing  column  is  capable  of  raising  a 
Tery  high  ascending  one,  so  that  a  sufficient  fall  of  water  may  be  obtained 
in  almost  every  running  brook,  by  damming  the  vpper  end  to  produce  the 
*«servoir,  and  carrying  the  pipe  down  the  natural  channel  of  the  stream 
until  a  sufficient  fall  is  obtained.  Ift  this  way  a  ram  has  been  made  to  raise 
one  hundred  hogsheads  of  water  in  twenty-four  hours  to  a  perpendicular 
height  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet,  by  a  fall  of  only  four  feet  and 
a  half.  M.  Fischer  of  Schaffhausen,  constructed  a  water-ram  in  the  form 
of  a  beautiful  antique  altar,  nearly  in  the  style  of  that  of  Esculapius,  as 
represented  in  various  engravings.  A  basin  about  six  inches  in  depth,  and 
from  eighteen  to  twenw  inches  in  diameter,  received  the  water  that  formed 
the  motive  column.  This  water  flowed  through  pipes  three  inches  in  di- 
ameter that  descended  in  a  spiral  form  into  the  base  of  the  altar ;  on  the 
▼alve  opening  a  third  of  the  water  escaped,  and  the  rest  was  forced  up  to 
a  castle  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Rhine. 

A  long  tube  laid  along  the  edge  of  a  rapid  river,  as  the  Niagara  above 
the  falls,  or  the  Mississippi,  might  thus  be  used  instead  of  pumps,  water 
wheels,  steam-engines  and  horses,  to  raise  the  water  over  the  highest 
banks  and  supply  inland  towns,  however  elevated  their  location  might  be ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  farmer  in  the  land  but  who  might,  in  the  absence 
of  other  sources,  furnish  his  dwelling  and  bams  with  water  in  the  same 
way,  from  a  brook,  creek,  rivulet  or  pond. 

If  a  ram  of  large  dimensions,  and  made  like  No.  168,  be  used  to  raise 
water  to  a  great  elevation,  it  would  be  subject  to  an  inconvenience  that 
would  soon  destroy  the  beneficial  effect  of  die  air  chamber.  When  speak- 
ing of  the  air  vessels  of  fire-engines,  in  the  third  book,  we  observed  that  if 
•ir  be  subjected  to  great  pressure  in  contact  with  water,  it  in  time  be- 
comes incorporated  with  or  absorbed  by  the  latter.  As  might  be  supposed^ 
the  same  thing  occurs  in  water-rams;  as  these  when  used  are  inces- 
santly at  work  both  day  and  night.  To  remedy  this,  Montgolfier  ingeni- 
ously adapted  a  veir  small  valve  (opening  inwaras)  to  the  pipe  beneath  the 
air  chamber,  and  which  was  opened  and  shut  by  the  ordinary  action  of  the 
machine.  Thus,  when  the  flow  of  the  water  through  B  is  suddenly  stop- 
ped by  the  valve  E,  a  partial  vacuum  is  produced  immediately  below  the 
air  chamber  by  the  recoil  of  the  water,  at  which  instant  the  small  valve 
opens  and  a  portion  of  air  enters  and  supplies  that  which  the  water  ab- 
sorbs. Sometimes  this  tntfting  valve,  as  it  has  been  named,  is  adapted  to 
another  chamber  immediately  below  that  which  forms  the  reservoir  of  air, 
as  at  B  in  No.  169.  In  small  rams  a  sufficient  supply  is  found  to  enter  at 
the  valve  E. 

Although  air  chambers  or  vessels  are  not,  stiictly  speaking,  constituent 
elements  of  water-rams,  they  are  indispensable  to  the  permanent  operation 
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of  thcM  machinm.  Without  tbem,  tke  fnpes  "would  mmm  be  Twptnred  bj  &• 
violent  concuBsion  consequent  on  the  snddeD  Btoppwe  of  the  efflox  oTtha 
motive  column.  They  perform  anmilmrptLrttotliUoi  the  b«^ofwoal,&fc 
trhicli  tke  ancienta,  when  besieged,  interposed  between  ibeir  walla  and  tbt 
battering  runs  of  the  beaiegera,  in  order  to  break  ibe  force  of  the  blowi. 

The  ram  has  also  been  used  in  a  few  caaea  to  raiae  water  by  atmo» 

'  pheric  preaanre  from  a  lower  lerel,  ao  aa  to  discbarge  it  al  the  aame  lore) 

with  the  modTB  colomn  or  even  higher.     See  Sipitm  Ram,  in  next  botA. 

The  device  by  which  Montgolfier  made  the  ram  self-acting,  ia  one  of 
die  neatest  imaginable.  It  ia  unique  :  there  never  iru  any  thing  like  it 
in  practical  hydraulioa,  or  in  the  whole  range  of  the  arts  ;  and  ita  nmpli- 
city  is  equal  to  ita  novelty,  and  uaefiil  efieota.  Perhaps  it  may  be  aaid  tW 
he  only  added  a  valve  to  Whitehurat'i  machine  :  be  it  so — bnt  that  Mm- 
pis  vtuve  instantly  changed,  as  by  magic,  the  whole  character  of  the  ap- 

S.TTitns — like  the  mere  change  of  the  cap,  tTliicb  tranafotmed  tbe  Leech 
ikim  into  Saladin.*  And  the  emodons  of  CoBiir  de  Lion,  upon  finding 
hia  e^at  adversary  had  been  his  physician  in  disguiae,  were  not  more  es- 
quisite  than  those,  which  an  admirer  of  this  department  of  philoaophy  ex* 
periencea,  when  he  contemplates  for  the  first  time  tbe  melamorphona  of 
the  English  machine  by  the  French  Savan.  The  name  of  Houtgolfier 
will  juMly  be  assooiated  with  this  admirable  machine  in  future  sge& 
When  all  political  and  ecclesiastical  orusadora  are  foi||otten,  and  ibe  nw- 
mories  of  all  who  have  bewed  a  paasage  to  notoriety  merely  by  tbe  awoii^ 
will  be  detested — the  name  of  its  inventor  will  be  embalnrad  in  tibe  roool 
lecdona  of  an  admiring  poateri^. 

The  water  cane,  or  eatmt  hydraiUi^ue,  raises  water  in  a  different  maiK 
ner  from  any  apparatus  yet  described.  A  raodificadon  of  it  in  miniatim 
has  long  been  employed  in  the  lecture  room,  but  it  is  seldom  met  with  ia 
descripdoDS  of  hydraulic  machines.  It  is  represented  at  No.  170 ;  and 
consists  of  a  vertical  tube,  in  out- 
ward appearance  like  a  walking 
cane,  having  a  valve  opening  up- 
wards at  the  bottom,  and  placed 
in  the  liquid  to  be  raised.  Sup- 
pose the  lower  eiid  twelve  or  G&- 
teen  inches  below  the  surface,  the 
water  of  course  would  enter 
through  the  valve  and  stand  at 
the  same  height  within  as  with- 
out :  now  if  the  tube  vrere  raised 
quickly,  but  not  enUrely  out  of 
UiB  water,  the  valve  would  close 
and  the  liquid  within  would  be 
carried  up  with  it  j  and  if,  when 
the  tube  was  at  the  highest  point 
of  the  stroke,  its  motion  was  md- 
dmlt/  reverird  {by  jerkins  it  back) 
the  liquid  column  within  would 
srill  continue  to  ascend  undl  the 
momentum  imported  to  it  at  the 
first  was  expended  ;  hence  a  va- 
cuity would  be  left  in  the  lower 
.  part  of  tbe  instrument  into  whid 

a  fteah  porUmi  of  water  would  enter,  and  by  repeating  the  operadon  the 
■  Waller  ScoH's  Tales  of  the  Cmsadsfs. 


lube  would  become  filled,  and  a  jet  of  water  would  then  be  thrown  from 
die  upper  orifice  at  every  stroke.  This  efiect  obviously  depends  upon  the 
rapidity  with  wliich  the  instrument  is  worked,  i,  e,  a  sufficient  velocitv 
must  be  given  to  the  water  by  the  upward  stroke  to  prevent  it  descend' 
ing,  till  the  tube  again  reaches  the  lowest  point,  and  consequently  receives 
another  supply  of  water.  Tlie  instrument  should  be  straight  and  the  bore 
MDOoth  and  uniform,  that  the  liquid  may  glide  through  with  the  least  pos- 
sible obstruction.  As  its  length  must  be  eouel  to  the  elevation  to  which 
the  water  is  to  be  raised,  it  is  necessarily  ot  limited  application,  and  espe- 
cially so  since  the  whole  (both  water  and  apparatus)  has  to  be  lifted  at 
#very  stroke— not  merely  the  liquid  diat  is  discharged,  but  die  whole 
contents  of  the  machine.  * 

By  making  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  slide  within  another  that  is  fixed, 
m  abort  part  only  ot  the  apparatus  might  then  be  moved,  and  by  connect- 
ing an  air  chamoer  as  in  No.  171,  a  continual  stream  from  the  discharging 
cnfice  might  be  produced.  A  stuffing  box  should  be  adapted  to  the  end 
cf  the  fixed  tube.  Hachette  suggested  the  application  of  a  spring  pole 
(like  those  used  in  old  lathes)  to  communicate  tne  quick  reciprocating  roo- 
don  which  these  machines  require. 

No.  172  represents  another  form  of  the  instnmient.  Two  spiral  tubes 
ccnled  round  m  opposite  directions  are  secured  to  and  moved  by  a  verti- 
eml  shaft.  Their  upper  ends  are  united  and  terminate  in  one  discharging 
orifice;  the  lower  ones  are  enlarged,  and  each  has  a  valve  or  clack 
opening  inwards  to  retain  the  water  that  enters.  By  means  of  the  handle 
Ay  which  is  mortised  to  the  shaft,  an  alternating  circular  motion  is  im- 
parted to  the  whole,  and  the  water  thereby  raised  through  these  coiled 
lobes  on  precisely  the  same  principle  as  through  the  perpendicular  ones 
just  described.  Thus,  when  the  handle  is  moved  either  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left,,  one  valve  closes,  and  the  water  within  receives  an  impulse 
diat  continues  its  motion  along  the  tube  after  the  movement  of  the  latter 
ii  reversed ;  and  by  the  time  its  momentum  is  expended  a  fresh  portion 
of  water  has  entered  that  prevents  its  return.  In  this  manner  all  the  coils 
become  filled,  and  then  every  additional  supply  that  enters  below  drives 
before  it  an  equal  portion  from  the  orifice  above.  This  machine,  thcre- 
fiire  difiers  ft^m  Nos.  170  and  171  only,  in  being  adapted  to  a  horizon- 
Cid  instead  of  a  perpendicular  movement.  Each  tube  m  the  figure  forms 
a  disdnct  machine,  and  should  be  considered  without  reference  to  the  other 
Their  discharging  orifices  are  united  to  show  how  a  constant  jet  may  be 
produced.  By  makine^  the  upper  part  turn  in  a  stuffing  box  in  the  bottom 
of  a  fixed  tube,  as  in  No.  171,  water  might  then  be  raised  higher  than  the 
moTable  part  of  the  apparatus. 

That  property  by  which  all  bodies  tend  to  condnue  either  in  a  state  of 
leit  or  motion,  viz :  inertia^  increases  the  efiect  of  these  machines,  for  when 
die  momentum  imparted  to  the  liquid  in  the  tubes  is  exhausted,  inerda 
•lone  prevents  it  from  instantaneously  flowing  back,  and  hence  there  is 
time  for  an  additional  pordon  of  water  to  enter  at  the  valve.  The  acdon 
of  the  canne  hydraulique  is  similar  to  that  by  which  persons  throw  water 
CO  a  distance  from  a  bucket,  or  a  wash-basin.  The  momentum  given  to 
diese  vessels  and  their  contents  carries  the  latter  to  a  distance,  while  the 
fermer  arc  held  back  or  retained  in  the  hands.  Coals  are  thus  thrown  from 
a  scutde,  earth  from  a  shovel,  and  it  is  the  same  when  a  traveler  on  a 
galloping  horse,  or  when  drawn  furiously  in  an  open  carriage,  condnues 
on  his  journey  after  the  animal  suddenly  stops — his  adhesion  to  his  seat, 
■ot  being  sufficient  to  resist  the  motal  inertia  of  his  body. 
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■Mhinea  Amt  rakiaf  water  bf  fire:  Airmarhinm  Anri— t  w—th«r-flMW  Dilrtiti«B  af  air  >y  Wm 
ftod  ccndenntioa  hj  oold-^Aacieat  EfypUui  air-aiackiBM— SUtae  of  IliiBiiinii — Siataaa  of  Serapia  aai 
eke  Biid  of  Meaooa— DecaB**  aad  Kircher^  laachiaary  to  aecoaat  for  tka  toaada  of  tko  Tbobaa 
Ramarka  oa  the  Statae  of  Momooa — ^Maehioe  for  raisiaf  water  hj  the  wnH  kaat,  finoai  Hei 
machines  in  tke  cizteeatli  ceatary — ^Air-nackiaes  hj  Porta  and  Deeana— DntiUiBf  bj  tke  8an%  I 
•ical  air  machiaea  hj  Drabble  and  Decaoa — Air  maekiaca  acted  on  by  ordiaaiy  ire  Madifcal 
employed  in  ancient  altar*— Broose  altare — ^Trieka  perforaMd  by  tke  keatkea  prieata  with 
by  keated  air  and  Taper— Bellows  employed  in  aocieat  altara— Trieka  performed  at  akara  a 
Heron— Altar  tkat  feeds  itielf  witk  flame,  from  Heron  Infenai^  displayed  by  aaciant 
of  tke  temples— Tke  Spiritalia— Sketck  of  its  eoateata— CarkMU  Laslral  Vi 


A  separate  book  might  with  propriety  have  been  devoted  to  machines 
which  raise  water  through  tubes  by  means  of  the  weight,  pressure,  mo- 
mentum, or  other  natural  properties  of  liquids,  without  the  necessary  in- 
tervention of  wheels,  cranks,  levers,  &c.  With  such,  those  now  to  be 
described  might  also  have  been  classed,  since  they  too  require  neither 
external  machinery  nor  force.  They  differ  however  from  pressure- 
engines  and  water-rams,  and  every  other  device  yet  noticed,  in  bringing 
into  action  a  new  element,  viz.  hetU  or  Jire.  It  is  by  this  that  the  force 
upon  which  their  movements  depend  is  generated,  viz.  in  the  expansion 
of  elastic  fluids.  There  are  two  kinds  of  these  machines  which  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  fluid  medium  upon  which  the  Are  is  made  to  act.  In  some 
this  is  common  air^  in  others  steam  or  vapor  of  water,  and  sometimes  both 
steam  and  air  have  been  employed.  The  present  chapter  is  appropriated 
to  air  machines.  These  might  be  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  heat  employed ;  in  some  this  is  derived  from  the  sun  j 
in  others,  from  ordinary  fire.  Those  in  each  class  might  also  be  arrang- 
ed according  to  that  property  of  the  air  upon  which  their  action  depends, 
viz.  1.  the  force  developed  by  its  expansion  ;  2.  the  vacuum  formed  by  its 
condensation  ;  3.  those  in  which  both  are  combined.  The  first  might  be 
compared  to  forcing  pumps,  the  second  to  sucking  or  atmospheric  ones, 
and  the  third  to  those  which  both  suck  and  force  up  the  water. 

It  was  observed  in  the  second  book  (page  176)  that  all  gases  or  airs 
are  expanded  by  heat  and  contracted  by  cold.  A  proof  of  this  is  afforded 
by  the  usual  mode  of  employing  cupping-glasses  ;  a  minute  piece  of  cot- 
ton or  sponge  dipped  in  alcohol  is  inflamed  and  placed  in  a  glass ;  upon 
which  the  air  becomes  dilated  or  increased  in  bulk,  so  that  a  great  part 
is  driven  out  to  make  room  for  the  rest ;  the  mouth  of  the  instrument  is 
then  applied  to  the  place  from  which  blood  is  to  be  withdrawn;  the  flame  of 
the  cotton  is  thereby  extinguished  and  as  the  remaining  air  becomes  cool 
it  cannot  resume  its  preWous  state  of  density,  and  consequently  a  vacuity 
or  void  is  left  in  the  glass.  Plumbers  sometimes  make  small  square  boxes 
of  sheet  lead ;  and  on  soldering  in  the  covers  the  temperature  of  the 
contained  air  is  so  greatly  increased,  that  l>efore  the  soldering  is  completed 
a  large  portion  is  exj>elled,  and  when  the  boxes  btfcome  cool  every  side 
i»  found  slightly  collapsed.     This  result  is  the  required  proof  of  the  ves* 
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■els  being  tight.  Now  it  is  clear  that  if  a  communication  was  opened  bj 
a  tube  between  the  interior  of  one  of  these  boxes  and  a  vessel  of  water 
placed  a  few  feet  below,  that  the  liquid  would  be  forced  into  it  (by  the 
atmosphere)  until  the  contained  air  occupied  no  greater  space  than  it  did 
before  any  part  was  driven  out  by  the  heat.  This  mode  of  raising  liquids 
may  be  illustrated  at  the  tea-table  :  Let  a  saucer  be  half  filled  with  cold 
water,  hold  an  inverted  cup  just  over  it  and  apply  for  a  moment  a  small 
slip  of  lighted  paper  to  the  interior  of  the  cup,  drop  the  paper  on  the 
water  and  cover  it  with  the  cup,  when  the  liquid  contents  of  the  saucer 
will  be  instantly  forced  up  into  the  inverted  vessel. 

If  an  inverted  glass  siphon  be  partly  filled  with  water  and  the  orifice 
of  one  leg  be  then  closeoi  and  that  leg  be  held  to  the  fire,  the  air  expand- 
ing will  drive  out  the  liquid  and  cause  it  to  ascend  in  the  other  leg. 
Several  philosophical  instruments  illustrate  the  same  thin^.  Previous  to 
the  discovery  of  atmospheric  pressure  and  the  invention  of  the  barometer, 
the  expansion  of  air  by  heat  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  ancient 
weather  glasses  were  constructed.  They  were  made  in  great  variety. 
The  simplest  consisted  of  a  glass  tube  having  a  bulb  blown  on  the  closed 
end.  It  was  held  over  a  fire  to  dilate  the  air,  and  the  open  end  was 
then  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  water.  Its  construction  was  the  same  as  the 
modem  barometer.  Variations  in  the  temperature  and  density  of  the 
atmosphere  caused  the  water  to  rise  and  fall  in  the  tube,  as  the  contained 
■ir  was  dilated  and  contracted,  and  thus  changes  in  the  weather  were 
indicated.  From  these  instruments  the  barometer  received  its  former  name 
of  "  the  weather  glass."* 

The  degree  of  elevation  to  which  water  can  be  thus  raised  depends 
upon  the  temperature  to  which  the  contained  air  is  subjected ;  its  dilatation 
ttt  increase  of  bulk  being,  according  to  some  authors,  in  common  with 


*  The  following  extract  from  a  book  published  ten  years  before  the  discovery  of  at- 
BOtpheric  pressure,  may  interest  some  readers.  Although  the  instruments  to  which  it 
rtfers  ore  no  longer  in  use,  they  ought  not  to  be  entirely  forgotten. 

"A  weatlier-glasse  is  a  structure  of  at  the  least  two  glasses  [a  tube  and  the  vessel 
eontaining  the  water]  sometimes  of  three,  foure,  or  more  as  occasion  serveth,  inclosing 
a  quantity  of  water,  and  a  porcion  of  ayer  proporcionable ;  by  whose  condensacioa 
er  rarifaction  the  included  water  is  subject  unto  a  Continual  mocion,  either  upward  or 
downward ;  by  which  mocion  of  the  water  is  commonly  foreshown,  the  state,  change, 
■ad  alteracion  of  the  weather ; — for  I  speak  no  more  than  what  mv  own  experience  hath 
BMKle  me  bold  to  affirm  ;  you  may  (the  time  of  the  year,  and  the  following  observacions 
■aderstandingly  considered)  bee  able  certainly  to  foretell  the  alteracion  or  uncertainty 
•f  the  weather  a  good  many  hours  before  it  come  to  pass. 

There  are  divers  several!  fashions  of  weather-glasses,  but  principally  two.  1.  The 
eirealar  giasse.  2.  The  perpendicular  glasse.  The  perpendiculars  are  either  single, 
disnble  or  treble.  The  single  perpendiculars  are  of  two  sorts,  either  fixt  or  moveable: 
TIm  fixt  are  of  contrary  aualiiies ;  either  such  whose  included  water  doth  move  upward 
with  cold,  and  downwara  with  heat,  or  else  upward  with  heat  and  downward  with  cold. 
In  the  double  and  treble  perpendiculars,  as  the  water  ascendeth  in  one,  it  deacendeth  as 
OHich  or  more  in  the  other.  In  the  moveable  perpendiculars,  the  glasse  being  artificially 
knged,'it  moveth  up  and  down  with  the  water." 

Toe  author  then  describes  the  various  kinds  mentioned  and  tells  his  reader  "  if  you  doe 
well  ob^rve  the  form  of  the  figure*  you  cannot  go  amisse."  He  also  gives  directions  for 
making  coloured  water  for  the  tubes,  such  as  *'  may  be  both  an  ornament  to  the  work  and 
delectable  to  the  eye."  Treatise  on  Art  and  Nature,  A.  D.  1633  or  4.  See  account  of  this 
book  page  321.  A  modification  of  an  air-glass  may  be  found  in  the  Forcible  Movement! 
of  Decaus,  (plate  viii,)  which  he  names  oti  Engine  that shaU  move  of  itadf.  Lord  Bacon, 
in  whose  time  these  fir  glasses  were  common,  presented  what  appears  to  have  been  an 
improved  one  and  of  his  own  invention,  to  the  Carl  of  C(uex,  who  it  is  said,  was  so  capti- 
▼atad  with  it  that  he  presented  the  donor  with  Twickenham  Park  and  its  garden,  as  a 
■hoe  for  his  studies.  The  instrument  was  named  '  A  teem  eurioeUif  of  nature,  whenAjf  to 
mmo  the  season  qfeverif  hour  of  the  fear,  by  a  PkiUnouhical  Olass,plaeed  (with  a  smaUpropoT' 
iimqfwater)  in  a  chamber.    An  account  of  Lord  Bacon's  Works,  Loadon.  1679. 
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other  peitnanendy  elastic  fluids,  in  a  geometrical  progression  to  equal  x» 
crements  of  heat.  A  volume  of  air  at  ordinarj  temperatures  is  increased^ 
over  one  third,  if  raised  to  212^  Fahrenheit.  At  the  fusing*  point  of  lead 
(about  600^)  it  is  more  than  doubled,  and  at  the  heat  of  1100^,  it  woold 
be  tripled.  Let  a  small  glass  tube  be  attached  to  the  neek  of  a  Florence 
flask,  and  heat  both  in  boiling  water ;  if  the  end  of  the  tube  be  then  placed 
in  mercury,  the  latter  will  as  the  air  becomes  cooled  rise  in  the  tube,  to  the 
height  often  inches— equal  to  about  eleren  feet  of  water.  If  they  were 
heated  to  600^  it  would  rise  to  fideen  inches  ;  and  if  to  1  tOO^  to  twenty- 
one  or  two  inches.  We  have  connected  a  tube  to  the  mouth  of  a  common 
Suart  bottle,  and  after  heating  the  latter  over  a  fire,  placed  the  end  of 
le  tube  in  mercury,  and  on  removing  the  whole  to  the  open  ur,  then  tt 
5(Pt  the  mercury  m  a  few  minutes  rose  to  sixteen  inches ;  hemce  rather 
more  than  one  half  of  the  air  had  been  expelled  by  the  heat.  These 
effects  take  place  when  the  enclosed  air  is  dfy ;  but  if  it  be  moist,  or  if  a 
drop  or  two  of  water  be  in  the  vessel,  the  results  are  grater,  because  the 
vapor  of  the  liquid  would  alone  fill  or  nearly  fill  the  vessel  and  woold 
drive  out  a  corresponding  quantity  of  air. 

This  mode  of  creating  a  vacuum  and  raising  water  by  the  dilatation  and 
condensation  of  air  is  now  seldom  used,  because  superior  results,  as  hist 
intimated,  are  obtained  from  steam  and  with  less  expense.  Air  machmei 
are  however  interesting  in  several  respects.  They  are  among  the  eariiest 
examples  of  elastic  fluids  being  employed  as  a  moving  power,  induced  bj 
alternate  changes  of  temperature.  They  constitute  the  first  link  is  that 
chain  of  devices  that  has  now  terminated  in  the  steam  engine,  but  w^hich 
will  probably  be  prolonged  through  future  ages  by  the  addition  of  even 
more  efficient  mechanism.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  air  maehines  will 
connect  the  researches  and  inventions  of  antiquity,  m  the  development  and 
applications  of  the  most  valuable  because  most  pliable  of  all  motive  forces^ 
with  every  improvement  future  engineers  may  make  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  oldest  air-machines  known  were  made  in  Egypt,  and  the  oldest 
account  extimt  of  such  devices  is  also  derived  from  that  country,  x-iz.  from 
the  SpiritaJia,  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  they  are  associated  by 
Heron  with  other  devices  of  the  priesthood,  for  exciting  wonder  and  per- 
forming prodigies  before  the  people  ;  thus  afi()rding  a  collateral  proof  that 
occupants  of  the  ancient  temples  at  Thebes,  Memphis  and  Heliopolis 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy; 
and  fully  capable  of  teaching  those  who  flocked  to  them  for  information, 
from  Greece  and  neighboring  countries.  There  is  a  circumstance  too 
that  indicates  a  more  thorough  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  me- 
chanical properties  of  elastic  fluids,  and  the  means  of  exciting  those  pro- 
perties than  might  at  first  be  supposed,  viz.  in  the  substitution  of  the 
sun's  heat  for  that  of  ordinary  fires.  This  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in 
cases  where  the  miracle  to  be  wrought  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the 
latter  without  danger  of  detection,  or  when  it  could  not  be  so  secretly 
eff'ectcd,  or  could  not  be  performed  with  such  imposing  effect.  Of 
this,  the  vocal  statue  on  the  plain  of  Thebes  is  an  example.  This  gi- 
gantic idol  saluted  the  rising  sun  and  continued  to  utter  sounds  as  long  as 
the  solar  beams  were  shed  over  it,  and  while  surrounded  by  the  myriads 
that  worshipped  at  its  shrine.  Now  these  sounds  were  produced,  accor- 
ding to  Heron,  by  the  dilatation  of  air,  or  by  vapor  evoIVed  by  the  sun's 
heat  from  water  contained  in  close  vessels,  that  were  concealed  in  or  con- 
nected to  the  base  of  the  statue,  and  exposed  to  the  solar  rays.  The 
expanded  fluid,  it  is  supposed,  was  conveyed  through  tubes  whose  orifitM 
were  fashioned  to  produce  the  required  sounds. 


Cambyses  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  concealed  mechaifisiti,  it  is  said, 
broke  the  statue  from  the  head  to  the  middle.  According  to  some  writers 
he  discovered  nothinfi^ ;  while  others  mention  an  opinion  prevalent  among 
the  Egyptians  that  the  image  previously  uttered  the  seven  mystenous 
vowels,  out  never  a£berwards.  Strabo  has  recorded  a  tradition  that  the  in* 
jury  was  caused  by  an  earthquake.  He  visited  Egypt  in  the  first  century, 
and  remu'ks,  that  early  one  morning  as  he  and  Gallus  the  prefect,  with  many 
other  friends,  and  a  large  number  of  soldiers  were  stanaing  by  the  statue, 
they  heard  a  certain  sound,  but  could  not  determine  whether  it  came  from 
die  trunk  or  the  base ;  there  was  however  a  prevailing  belief  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  latter  or  its  vicinity.  The  sounds  finally  ceased  in  the 
iborth  century,  when  Christianity  became  established  in  the  country. 
Some  authors  have  supposed  two  different  devices  were  employed  ;  one 
previous  to,  and  the  other  subsequent  to  the  mutilation  of  the  statue  ;  and 
that  one  or  both  consisted  of  springs,  &c.  on  the  principle  of  some  of  the 
■peaking  heads  of  the  middle  ages.  Heron,  however,  who  must  hsve 
been  familiar  with  the  image  and  the  sounds  uttered  by  it,  attributed  the 
latter  to  air  or  vapor,  evolved  and  expanded  by  solar  heat ;  so  that,  how- 
ever we  may  speculate  on  the  subject,  in  his  opinion  the  Pharaonic  priest- 
hood were  well  acquainted  with  the  dilatation  and  contraction  of  airs  by 
heat  and  cold,  and  with  various  modes  of  employing  them.  Moreover^ 
'  the  movements  of  the  famous  statue  of  Serapis  and  also  those  of  the  Bird 
of  Memnon  (an  image  which  we  have  previously  mentioned)  were  also 
jprodoced  by  air  or  vapor  dilated  by  the  sun's  heat ;  and  we  shall  present- 
ly see  that  tiicks  on  the  same  principle  were  frequently  performed  at  an- 
cient altars. 

Modem  expositions  of  the  mechanism  or  supposed  mechanism  of  the 
Theban  Idol  are  derived  from  the  Spiritalia.  That  of  Decaus  consists 
of  a  close  vessel,  of  the  form  of  a  pedestal,  having  a  partition  across  it  by 
which  two  air-tight  compartments  are  formed.  One  of  these  is  half  filled 
with  water  and  exposed  to  the  solar  rays — th^  other  contains  air  and  to 
its  upper  part  are  connected  two  or^an  pipes  or  reeds  that  communicate 
with  the  statue.  A  communication  is  formed  between  the  two  compart- 
ments by  a  siphon,  the  legs  of  which  are  inserted  at  the  top  and  descend 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  each  compartinent.  Thus  when  the  sim  warmed 
die  vessel  containing  water,  the  air  and  vapor  within,  became  expanded 
and  pressing  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  forced  part  of  the  latter  through 
the  siphon  into  the  other  compartment,  by  which  a  corresponding  pordon 
of  air  was  forced  through  the  organ  pipes.  A  figure  and  details  of  this 
apparatus  form  the  23ra  plate  of  Decaus'  Forcible  Movements.  Pausa- 
mas  and  some  other  ancient  authors  compared  the  sounds  to  those  produ- 
ced by  the  vibradon  of  harp  strings ;  and  Juvenal,  who  was  exiled  to 
figypc  by  Domidan,  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion. 

-     -     -  when  the  radiant  beam  of  morning  rings 

On  shattered  Memnon's  still  harmonious  strings.— zr.  SM. 

Hence  Earcher  in  his  explanadon,  instead  of  conveying  die  rarefied  air, 
or  vapor  through  a  wind  instrument,  made  it  act  against  the  vanes  of  a 
wheel,  as  in  Branca's  steam  machine,  and  as  the  wheel  was  thus  blown 
round,  a  number  of  pins  attached  to  its  periphery  struck  a  series  of  wires 
fo  arranged  as  to  receive  the  blows.  A  figure  of  this  device  is  inserted 
in  his  CSdipus  ^gyptiacus,     Rome,  1652,  Tom.  iii,  page  326. 

Whatever  the  device  was,  it  seems  to  have  been  as  admirable  in  its 
•sccudon  and  the  disposidon  of  the  mechanism,  as  in  its  Conception.  We 
not  certain  that  it  was  ever  fully  understood  except  by  the  priests  of 
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ike  adjoining  temple.  The  Romans  do  not  appear  to  haye  had  sufficient 
curiosity  to  give  it  a  critical  examination.  What  a  contrast  it  forms  with 
some  modem  wonders !  These  have  puzzled  people  only  while  exami- 
nation was  prohibited — while  access  to  them  was  denied,  as  the  chess- 
player of  Kempelen ;  but  the  colossal  android  of  Thebes  defied  the  scruti- 
ny of  the  world  through  unknown  periods  of  time.  In  it,  the  old  priests 
of  Egypt  have  sent  down  a  surprising  specimen  of  their  skill.  We  know 
from  the  Bible  that  they  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  Natural  Magic ; 
i.  e.  of  the  applications  of  science  to  purposes  of  deception/and  this  statue 
confirms  the  scriptural  account : — ^it  shows  us  what  an  amount  of  labor 
and  ingenuity  was  expended  in  the  fabrication  of  idols,  and  to  what  a 
prodigious  extent  the  ancient  systems  of  delusion  were  carried — ^how  the 
very  magnitude  and  even  sublimity  of  the  impostures  were  calculated  to 
bear  down  the  intellect  and  establish  an  unshaken  belief  in  the  communion 
of  the  priests  with  the  gods. 

If  a  close  metallic  vessel  containing  water  be  ei^osed  to  the  sun,  llie 
adr  in  the  upper  part  will  become  dilated  by  the  heat  and  may  be  employ- 
ed to  raise  the  water :  for  if  a  tube  be  inserted  at  the  top,  and  the  lower 
end  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom,  the  elasticity  of  the  air  will  be  exfiended  in 
forcing  the  liquid  up  the  tube  and  to  an  elevation  according  to  the  increase 
of  its  temperature.  A  device  of  this  kind  is  described  by  Heron  which 
is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut. 

On  the  lid  of  a  box  or  cis- 
tern containing  water  is  placed 
a  globe,  also  partly  filled  with 
the  same  fluid.     A  pipe  rises 
from  the  cistern  to  about  ihe 
centre  of  the  globe.    Another 
pipe  through  which  the  water 
IS  to  be  raised  proceeds  from 
near  the  bottom  of  the  globe 
and  terminates  over  a  vase  or 
cup,  which  communicates  with 
the    cistern    as    represented. 
When  the  sun  beams  fall  on 
the  globe,  the  air  within  is  ra- 
refied and    by  its  expansion 
forces  the  water  through  the 
pipe    into  the  vase,   through 
which  it  descends  again  into 
the  cistern.     When  the  sun  beams  are  withdrawn  and  the  surface  of 
the  globe  becomes  cool,  a  partial  vacuum  is  formed  in  the  globe,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  then  drives  a  fresh  portion  into  it  from  the 
cistern  below  ;  when  it  is  again  ready  to  be  acted  on  by  the  sun  as  before. 
In  addition  to  the  air,  at  first  contained  in  the  globe,  a  quantity  of  vapor 
or  low  steam  would  be  evolved  by  the  heat  and  contribute  g-catly  to  the 
result.     The  cistern  represents  an  open  reservoir  which  may  be  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  globe,  and  the  vase  merely  exhibits  the  place  of  discharge 
— ^having  no  necessary  connection  with  the  reservoir.     The  apparatus  as 
a  model,  is  figured  just  as  philosophical  instruments  still  are.     Thus  in 
modern  books,  a  pump  (for  example)  is  often  shown  as  discharging  water 
into  the  reservoir  from  which  it  raises  it.     We  make  these  remarks  be- 
cause some  persons  are  too  apt  to  consider  these  ancient  figures  as  literal 
representations  of  working  machines,  whereas,  they  were  designed  merely 
to  illustrate  the  principles  upon  which  the  movements  depended ;  and  as 
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spechnens  from  which  others  for  pracdcal  purposes  might  be  deduced. 
It  is  quite  a  common  remark  in  old  authors,  after  desciibmg  a  device,  to 
observe  that  various  machines  for  other  purposes  may  be  derived  from  it, 
and  excuse  themselves  for  not  pointing  out  particular  modes  of  doing  this, 
because  they  considered  them  too  obvious  to  require  it. 

Whether  such  modes  of  raising  water  were  practised  in  Europe  previ- 
ous to  the  sixteenth  century,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining;  butm  the 
middle  of  that  and  the  beginning  of  the  following  one  they  are  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  old  authors. 

Baptist  Porta,  in  his  Natural  Magic,  afler  describing  a  method  of  rais- 
ing water  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  a  tower,  by  means  of  a  vacuum 
formed  by  water  flowing  from  a  close  vessel ; — next  proposes  a  mode  of 
accomplishing  the  same  object  "  by  heat  alane,**  A  close  vessel  of  brass 
was  to  be  placed  upon  the  tower,  having  a  pipe  connected  to  its  upper 
part  and  extending  down  to  the  water  to  be  raised  ;  the  orifice  being  a 
short  distance  below  the  surface.  The  vessel  was  then  "  to  be  made 
hot  by  the  sun,  or  fire**  to  rarefy  the  contained  air  and  expel  a  portion  of  it 
through  the  pipe.  As  the  vessel  grows  cold,  he  observes,  the  remaining 
air  is  condensed,  and  because  it  cannot  then  fill  the  vacuity,  "  the  water  is 
called  in  and  ascends  thither."*  (Book  xix.  chap.  3.)  He  does  not  men- 
tion the  height  of  the  tower  because  the  philosophers  of  that  age  had  no 
idea  that  the  elevation  to  which  water  would  ascend  into  a  vacuum  had 
any  limits — and  hence  in  another  part  of  the  same  work  Porta  uses  the 
following  language — "  A  vacuum  is  so  abhorred  by  nature  that  the  world 
would  sooner  be  pulled  asunder  than  any  vacuity  can  be  admitted.'' 
(Book  xviii.  chap.  1.)  There  is  another  passage  in  the  5th  chapter  of  the 
19th  Book,  from  which  it  seems  that  he  employed  the  elastice  force  of 
air  or  steam,  or  a  mixture  of  both  as  in  No.  174- — and  generated  either  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  by  that  of  lamps  or  candles,  as  shown  at  No.  189. 

After  describing  a  fountain  of  compression,  which  he  exhibited  to  some 
of  the  great  Lords  of  Venice,  and  the  operation  of  which  he  says  caused 
epreat  surprise  as  there  was  no  visible  cause  for  the  water  flying  so  high- 
he  continues,  "  I  also  made  another  place  near  this  fountain  that  let  in  light, 
and  when  the  air  was  extenuated,  so  long  as  any  light  lasted  the  fountain 
threw  out  water,  which  was  a  thing  of  much  admiration,  and  yet  but  little 
labor."     This  passage  is  probably  imperfectly  translated. 

No.  174,  on  the  next  page,  forms  the  9th  plate  attached  ta  the  "  Forcible 
Movements"  of  Decaus.  (Translated  by  Leak,  London,  1659.)  It  exhi- 
bits an  extension  of  Heron's  machine  already  noticed,  (No.  173.)  Decaus 
says  "  this  engine  hath  a  great  eflect  in  hot  places  as  in  Spain  and  Italy.' 

Four  air  tight  copper  vessels,  a  foot  square  and  8  or  9  inches  deep,  are 
fo  arranged  that  the  sun  may  shine  strongly  upon  them.  A  pipe,  having 
a  valve  o,  opening  upwards,  communicates  with  the  lower  part  of  each,  to 
supply  them  with  water  from  the  spring  below.  Another  pipe  passes 
over  the  upper  surfaces,  having  brandies  which  descend  nearly  to  the  bot- 
tom of  each  vessel.  A  valve  is  also  placed  in  this  pipe,  from  the  upper 
end  of  which  the  jet  of  the  fountain  issues.  At  the  commencement,  each 
vessel  is  about  one  third  filled  with  water,  through  openin^^s  on  the  top, 
which  are  then  plugged  up.  *'  Then  the  sun  shining  upon  the  said  en- 
gine shall  make  an  expression  by  rarefying  the  enclosed  air  and  force  the 


•  Natural  MitoiCK  in  tweHtif  books  bw  Mm  BavHst  Porta,  wkertm  mn  Sit forth  all  the  rieheo 
tmdddights  of  the  Natural  Sciences.** — ^London,  1668. 

It  contains,  besides  multitude  of  absurdities,  many  ingenious  deTiccs.    The  tnmhs, 
eameraobscura^airgun,  repeating  guns,  air  tubes,  ear  trompstStdtc.  dtc.  are 
The  work  was  first  pabliahed  in  1660. 


Air  Maeiine* — From  Deatui. 
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r  tbe  heat  of  the  day  is  dimm  1 
shall   draw   the   m-aler  of  ihcj 


wat«i~  to  tii>w  oat  as  in  the  figure.     And  s 

ed  aiui  the  nifht   shall   come,  the   vessels 

ciAtsni  [sprine]  \>y  the  pipe  and  sucker   [lower  valve]  aiid   shall   Eil  t 

vessels  as  belore.      .......      And  ^Ok)  must  observe  that  the  tw»l 

Buckij^  [valves]  must  be  made  very  light  and  likewise  very  just,  ao  Ml 
&A  «Ater  may  not  descend  by  them  a^r  it  is  raised." 


An  improvement  upon  the  preceding  machine  is  next  given  liy  Dec.in 
The  form  of  the  veatela  is  altered,  and  double  convex  lensea  op  "  buri " 
glasses"  are  so  arranged  on  their  covers  as  to  collect  "the  raiea 
the  sun  within  tbe  said  vessels,  the  wliich  will  cause  a  great  1 
to  the  water,  and  by  that  means  make  it  spring  forth  with  great  aliu%  J 
dance,  and  also  higher  if  it  be  required."  (See  the  figure  below.)  Il 
we  think,  in  the  range  of  probability  that  the  heat  of  the  solar  rayt  n 
yet  be  applied  in  some  situations  to  raise  water  with  efiect 
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would  uatnnlly  occur  to  an;  engineer  of  tlie  time,  engagEd  on  the  hn 
{n^rement  of  incli  maclunes,  because  distillittg  1^  the  sun  both  with  len- 
■ei  and  without  them  was  a  common  practice  with  chemiBta  in  that  age 
and  aome  centuries  before.     Bapd«t  Porta  described  the  process  in  ihe 
tenth  book  of  his  Natural  Magte,  and  observes  that  "  the  waters  extract- 
ed by  the  sun  are  the  best."     See  also  Mauon  Riutique,  Paris,   1574, 
page  211.      Kircher's  Muttdia  Sublerranttu,  Tom.  ii,  S9S.     Other  an- 
tbors  also  describe  the  application  both  of  convex   and  concave  lenses  to 
concentrate  the  solar  ravs  on  distilling  vessels  ;  a  practice  probably  as  old 
M  the  time  of  Archimedes,  or  even   older.     We  give  an  extract  from  an 
English  translation  of  one  of  Gesner's  works,  who  died  in  1945. 

"  Further,  although  that  the  Chimiaiicke  authours  doc  teach  and  shew 
diverse  fashions  of  disdlling  by  ascension,  yet  may  all  these  wates  be 
brought  into  three  orders.     ........     Hie  first  manner  is,  when  we 

£t6u  aide  Uquide  substance  or  flowers  in  the  snnne  by  force  of  his  heate. 

The  singular 

man  Adam  Loneier,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  arte  of  dis- 
tilling, setteth  forth  an 
easie  maner  of  distilling 
by  the  heate  of  the  sunne 

beames and  the 

■une  is  to  be  wrought  on 
this  wise :  take,  saith  Lou* 
der,  a  hollowe  burning 
glasse,  which  directlie 
place  toward e  the  hote 
beunes  of  the  sunne,  after 
(betweene  the  beams  of 
the  sunne  and  the  buming- 
glasse,)  set  the  glass  bodie 
[Retort]  -  .  -  -  in  such 
manner,  that  the  beemes 
)  falling  into  the  hollow  glasec,  maie  so  heate  backe 
and  extende  to  the  glaase  bodie  with  the  proper  matter  (as  to  the  object 
standing  righte  against)  -  .  -  .  as  more  livelie  appeareth  by  this  figura 
here  described."* 

Air  dilated  and  vapor  evolved  by  the  sun's  heat  were  also  osed  to  pro- 
duce music  in  the  middle  ages,  a  device  which  ofUn  caused  that  celestial 
melody  which,  like  the  harp  of  Dunstan,  acquired  for  its  authors  a  repu- 
tetion,  soraedmes  of  superior  sanctity,  and  at  others  of  dealing  with  the 
wicked  one.  The  musical  machine  of  the  famous  Drehhlc,  according  to 
Biahop  Wilkins,  was  of  this  kind :  i.  e.  a  modification  of  the  supposed  one 
in  the  Statue  of  Memnon.  Drebble's  machine,  says  the  Bishop,  "  would 
of  itself  render  a  soft  and  pleasant  harmony  when  exposed  to  the  sun's 
tus,  but  being  removed  into  the  shade  would  presently  become  silent. 
Tke  reason  of  it  was  this;  the  warmth  of  the  sun  working  upon  some 

■  ThtwTuetict  oftSttUHimtdddMiicIa,  vliminU  cotOanud  lit  moM  fxaOaU  secnC* 
^fUtiAt  and  phiUitOfliie,  drndednUofnare  Booki—iii  Ihe  tMtci  anthehat  ^fmtd nma. 
din  for  die  ^MiuMa,  ■<  weU  hnMint  u  oMwiinf .  q/'oi  bk  ^art>  af  mmw  forfy:  tnalir- 
mifUt  tf  id  diuiUaiimt  qf  leaten,  of  nfit»,  ialma,  ^uituattact,  kUA  lit  tztrmttia» 
fUm  aoilM.  lie  vt€  and  prtparaliini  ofanliaiinig,  and  pMaiU  gold,  galiitnd  eat     ' 
— ' 1  afprond  aalimrt.hii  Aat  aedUxl  Doaar  Gesjiena.    Aho  tie    ' 


■ctinifMiC 

I*  makt  liiittuU,  fitrwmcea  ami  ttker  intlnanmili  linnMo  ittaaging'^   UnOf  mm 
■ssrtfwsiy.    L«>ANi,  BteaE  LMn',  US9. 
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moistiire  witbin  it,  and  nrefying  die  inward  air  unto  ao  great  aa  ^^^^^^'^'^ip^m 
that  it  mutt  needs  seek  tor  vent  or  issue,  <Ud  tlierebj  give  sereral  motiona 
unto  the  instrument"     (Math.  BCagic,  BodL  ii,.  chap.  1.) 

Decaus,  besides  his  explanation  of  the  vocal  statue  of  Egypt,  has  ffiren 
a  description  of  a  mmtical  nmmer^  a  device  apparentlv  similar  to  Dreb- 
ble's ;  and  in  the  twen^-second  plate  of  his  work  he  has  figured  another 
which  Switzer  has  copied  into  his  system  of  hydrostatics. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  is  too  uncertain  to  be  relied  upon  in  diose  pro- 
jects that  require  immediate  and  certain  results.  During  the  evemng, 
night,  and  early  dawn,  nothing  could  be  effected ;  and  even  in  mid-day, 
clouds  and  showers  often  intercept  or  divert  the  rays :  moreover  a  map 
chine  when  placed  so  as  to  be  heated  directly  by  the  sun,  soon  experien- 
ces a  diminution  of  its  influence  by  the  motion  of  the  earth.  Those  laya 
which  fisdl  directly  upon  it  beconung,  in  consequence  of  this  motion, 
obUque.  These  and  other  un&vorable  circumstances  are  oommon  to  moat 
countries  where  the  solar  heat  is  suflidently  intense,  while  in  ochera  it  is 
too  feeble  to  be  used  with  effect ;  hence,  in  die  temperate  aones,  wilhitt 
which  the  arts  have  at  all  times  been  chiefly  cultivated,  the  application  of 
ordinary  fire  has  superseded,  fi>r  nearly  all  practical  purpoaea,  tnat  derived 
from  the  sun.  In  some  parts  of  the  earth  saline  waters  are  concentrated, 
and  salt  produced  by  the  heat  of  the  glovnng  orb  of  day,  but  tat  eveir 
thing  like  the  devices  belonging  to  our  sulject  it  is  now  seldom  enqploye^ 
if  atalL 

The  oldest  applications  of  fire  to  raise  liquids  are,  singularly  «Mmgh, 
also  to  be  found  among  the  philosophical  tricks  of  ancient  prieatSy  and 
among  the  prodigies  which  they  pemrmed  at  the  ahar  itsel£  The  arieo- 
tion  of  altars  for  such  displays  was  natural,  because  it  was  at  them  die  will . 
of  the  gods  was  more  particularly  expected  to  be  made  known.  It  mnat 
not  be  supposed  that  ancient  altars  were  aH  simple  structures  of  wood, 
stone,  brick,  or  marble  ;  on  the  contrary,  many  of  them  were  elaborately 
designed,  and  constructed  entirely  of  metai.  Every  one  knows  that 
bronze  or  brazen  altars  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  descriptions  of  some  prove  them  to  have  been  splendid  specimens 
of  workmanship  and  design.  The  altar  for  "  burnt  offerings,"  being  up- 
wards of  eight  feet  square  and  five  deep,  was  covered  with  plates  of 
brass.  The  g^te,  fire  place,  vessels,  kc.  were  also  of  the  same  materiaL 
One  of  the  numerous  brazen  altars  built  by  Solomon  was  an  extraordinary 
affair,  being  twenty  cubits,  or  Mrty-threejeet  square,  and  sixteen  feet  high. 
The  large  number  of  victims  consumed  on  it  and  the  necessary  fires  ac- 
count for  these  dimensions. 

As  some  of  the  most  effectual  frauds  were  consummated  at  and  by 
means  of  altars,  the  civil  governors  of  the  heathen,  and  some  of  the  worst 
princes  of  the  Jews,  made  use  of  them  for  the  performance  of  state  tricks, 
to  intimidate  the  people  and  subdue  them  to  their  will.  In  such  matters 
a  collusion  between  the  priests  and  statesmen  of  antiquity  is  very  obvi- 
ous. (By  a  similar  combination  of  church  and  state  it  is  that  the  people 
of  Europe  are  still  oppressed.)  When  Themistocles  could  not  otherTOse 
carry  out  his  measures,  he  did  not  fail  to  make  the  oracles  interfere.  There 
are  some  interesting  particulars  in  2d  of  Kings,  chap.  xvi.  respecting  a 
brazen  altar  which  Ahaz  examined  at  Damascus,  and  an  exact  copy  of 
which  he  had  made  and  erected  in  Jerusalem.  It  evidently  was  of  a  no- 
vel construction  and  was  probably  designed  for  working  pretended  mira- 
cles for  state  purposes,  for  it  was  among  those  destroyed  by  his  son  He- 
■ekiah.  Montfaucon  in  the  supplement  to  his  antiqmties  describes  some 
singular  altars,  and  among  others,  one  on  which  an  eagle  waa  made  sod* 
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denly  to  rise  as  in  the  act  of  flying  away.  This  he  observes  was  effected 
by  machinery  moved  by  a  person  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

There  are  numerous  intimations  in  history  of  frauds  practiced  at  a]tars 
by  fire,  and  by  water  and  other  liquids.  We  shall  notice  a  few  here,  and 
others  in  the  next  chapter.  A  very  ancient  tradition  taught  that  those 
were  the  greatest  gods  that  answei;ed  their  worshippers  by  fire.  This 
was  a  prevailing  belief  among  the  ancient  heathen,  and  hence  the  ingenuity 
of  the  priests  was  particularly  exercised  in  devising  means  to  produce  a 
spontaneous  or  '*  divine  fire,"  to  consume  the  sacrifices.  Servius,  a  Roman 
writer,  affirms  that  in  ancient  times  fire  was  never  kindled  on  the  altars, 
but  was  drawn  down  from  heaven  by  prayers.  Solinus  another  Roman 
amthor,  who  wrote  in  the  first  century,  speaks  of  one  in  Sicily  upon  which 
the  fuel,  though  ever  so  green,  would  kindle  of  itself  if  the  sacrifice  was 
acceptable  to  the  gods.  I'ausanius  relates  an  example  of  which  he  was 
a  witness.  Some  of  the  devices  are  known.  When  the  victim  was  laid  on 
the  altar  and  the  fuel  ready  to  be  kindled,  a  libation  of  wine  or  oil  was 
poured  upon  it ;  streams  of  the  liquid  trickled  through  fissures  or  secret 
channels  into  a  pan  of  coals  concealed  below,  and  instantly  the  sacrifice 
was  enveloped  in  flames,  and  the  desired  proof  of  its  acceptance  given. 
At  other  times  naptha,  a  mineral  oil  that  takes  fire  on  being  exposed  to  the 
air,  was  adroitly  dropt  on  the  fuel  by  the  priests  as  they  officiated.  This 
is  the  substance  by  which  Medea  is  supposed  to  have  destroyed  Creusa, 
by  impregnating  with  it  the  enchanted  gown  which  she  presented  to  her. 
When  Creusa  had  put  it  on  and  was  approaching  the  altar,  it  burst  into 
flames,  and  she  expired  in  excruciating  torments.  The  Druids  had  the 
art  of  kindling  without  fire  a  sulphurous  substance  by  which  they  struck 
terror  into  their  enemies.  There  are  presumptive  proofs  that  both  they 
and  the  priests  of  Delphos  had  gunpowder,  with  which  they  imitated 
thunder  and  lightning ;  and  this  accords  with  a  remark  of  Pliny,  in  the 
second  book  of  his  Natural  History,  (chap.  53.)  "  It  appeareth  upon  re- 
cord in  chronicles  that  by  certain  sacrifices  and  prayers,  lightnings  may 
either  be  compelled  or  easily  intreated  to  fall  upon  the  earth."  And  he 
observes  that  there  was  an  old  tradition  in  Etruria,  that  lightning  was 
procured  **by  exorcisms  and  conjurations."  The  ancient  priests  of  Ethio- 
pia worshiped  the  sun,  and  at  the  close  of  harvest  they  separated  a 
portion  of  the  fruits  from  the  rest  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Deity  :  if^the  oflTer- 
mg  was  acceptable  it  instantly  took  fire.  The  Vestal  .^mylia  rekindled 
the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar  of  V  esta,  by  putting  her  veil  over  it,  that  is,  by 
some  device  which  the  act  of  adjusting  her  veil  concealed  :  in  fact  enougti 
is  known  to  convince  us  that  old  temples  were  perfect  laboratories.  (See 
an  expose  of  the  pretended  descent  of  celestial  fire  on  Grood  Fridays,  into 
the  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusalem  (which  is,  we  believe,  still  kept  up)  in 
Motraye's  Travels,  vol.  i,  page  79.) 

But  it  was  not  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  flames  only  that  fire  was 
employed  as  an  agent  of  deception.  Equally  surprising  effects,  and  as 
secretly  produced,  were  derived  from  the  heat  which  the  fuel  and  burn- 
ing sacrifice  gave  out.  It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  this  heat  must 
have  been  intense  when  a  bullock,  a  sheep,  or  a  goat,  was  consumed  ;  and 
sometimes  several  antmals  were  offered  at  once  upon  the  same  altar.  In 
bumt-oflTerings,  every  part  was  to  be  reduced  to  ashes,  and  hence  particu- 
lar care  was  required  that  the  fuel  should  be  dry  as  well  as  in  abundance ; 
otherwise  the  mass  of  flesh  and  juices  might  extinguish  the  fire — a  circum- 
stance that  was  deemed  very  inauspicious.  It  was  also  customary  to  pour 
wine  and  oil  upon  the  sacnfice,  and  spices  and  perfumes  to  correct  the 
odor.     These,  of  coarse,  increased  the  heat,  and  m  addition  to  which,  \f 
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nm«s  ased  to  promota  the  conabvMioii  bj  ft  UuL 

A  modeni  nteciisiiiciui  will  at  oBoa  paienve  dit  As  TadUdon  of  heat 
from  inclt  Area  into  the  imttrior  of  altara  ofiand  u  ofisetiva  utd  niMiunt 
cioai  source  nf  fraud— one  from  which  a  diMiiMt  Mrioa  of  prodigiea  mi^ 
be  derived.  Let  bi  aee  how  the^  eould  he  naUied.  Sappa—  a  braaaa 
■har  made  air-ti^t,  with  a  eyliudnoal  or  other  opeiuiig  diraogfa  tti  centn^ 
in  which  to  place  the  fire  asd  to  afibrd  a  draft,  (aa  in  aoaa  wooden  bnkn 
in  which  water  i*  heated  bj  a  fire  in  the  oeotie  ;  the  liqmd  bsiaff  in  cob- 
tact  with  the  heated  ndea  of  the  furnace,  and  ^  aahei  fitm  the  gnn 
Ailing  through  the  draft  opedw,  which  ia  conlnnwd  dtrou^  tb«  bMlona 
of  the  boilen)  or  the  paawgo  for  die  draft  might  be  made  «t  right  aag^ 
tothefiimacB  or  fire-plac«,and  termitMieatonande  oftlMahar;  die  n^ 
per  part  of  the  furaace  would  then  he  levd  with  dw  top  of  tbe  ^tariiMai 
which  the  viemn  waa  laid.  Snppoae  die  air-tight  oaviV  nimd  the  mf^ 
WUM  filled  to  a  certwn  kmght  witp  wine,  oQ,  or  adwr  nflammaUe  fiqnid, 
a  vapor  would  dien  be  erored  W  dM  heat,  and  tmxinK  widk  die  ■—*■■»-  < 
«d  air  would  preH  upon  die  Kirnce  of  die  liqmd,  iriueh,  hj  mncwalod 
tnbea  might  be  conveyed  to  the  fire  and  dma  auMaiB  it  widxntt  taj  ad£- 
tional  fnd.  The  vapor  mu^t  alao  be  made  to  prodnoe  aonnds  aa  in  DreV 
ble'a  machine— imagea  oThirda  misht  by  it  be  made  to  aing— dragona 
aadeerpeiila  to  hits.  The  corrant,  Hke  the  blut  of  a  beSowa,  miglK  be 
made  to  excite  the  flamea ;  and  bf  appropriate  mecbaman  impart  notiDB 
to  varioua  automata,  cauae  the  doors  of.  me  templea  nmterionafy  to  ftr 
open  end  to  close,  &e.  tec     Now  it  so  bappena  dnt  weee  veiy  dunp 


e  done  and  by  meani  of  air  and  vapor. 
The  annexed  ficfurc,  from  Problem  Zt,  of  dw  Spiritalia,  irill  nrfs 

aa  a  apecimen  of  the  ingenuiij  of  the  aneienta  in  theaa  reapecta.  It  ii 
merely  one  of  a  number  that  Heron  faiia  given.  The  altar  waa  of  metal, 
hollow  and  air-tight,  and  placed  on  a  hollow  base  or  pedeatal  (alao  aiiv 
tight)  which  contained  a  quantity  of  oil  or  wine.  Upon  the  baae  stood 
two  statues,  each  holding  a  vase  in 

mone  hand  as  represented.  Pipes,  as 
cated  through  the  statues  wirii  die 
liquid.  As  the  air  within  the  alter  be- 
oame  dilated  by  die  heat,  it  necesiarily 
forced  the  liquid  np  the  pipea  atM 
drove  it  out  of  the  iliouths  of  the  va- 
ses in  which  the  pipes  terminated.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  bottom  of 
the  altar  aid  not  open  directly  into  the 
the  pipe  that  connects  them,  since  it 
would  hsve  promoted  the  evolutioa 
N*.tTr.  Ltqitdi  niHri  bj k»i  la  uMini  ■!■  of  vapor;  but  the  figure  representa 
ur.-(™..h.l.pirtuik.  ^^,y  ^„^  ^f  ^^  nnmerous  modifica- 

tions employed.  It  is  obvious  from  this  and  same  other  devices  described 
hy  Heron,  (as  No.  173)  that  vapor  from  the  contained  lic^uids  contributed 
tMitfiy  to  the  result,  although  he  hae  not  in  all  cases  menQoned  it.  Indeed 
it  is  not  certain  that  he  did  not  confound  steam  with  air,  as  the  philoso- 
pher of  the  sixteenth  century  did,  of  which  some  examples  are  given 
in  the  next  two  chapters.  Had  nir  alone  been  used  in  the  above  alter, 
the  effect  could  only  have  have  been  momentary  ;  for  part  of  it  would 
be  aoon  absorbed  by  the  liquid  and  carried  out  with  it,  and  there  ^pean 
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DO  provision  for  a  fresh  supply.  Besides,  as  the  liquid  was  expelled,  the 
Ugner  would  the  remainder  nave  to  be  raised,  and  consequently  unless  the 
air  received  a  corresponding  increase  of  temperature  the  discharge  from 
the  vase  might  cease. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Spiritalia,  we  should  never  have  suspected  that 
Otr  was  made  to  perform  so  important  a  part  in  ancient  frauds,  nor  that 
its  expansion  and  contraction  had  been  employed  to  raise  liquids.  Not- 
withstanding the  high  opinion  which  history  gives  us  of  the  philosophical 
knowledge  of  old  priests,  we  should  hardly  have  surmised  that  they  had 
the  art  of  applying  this  subtil  fluid  so  ingeniously.  They  seem,  however, 
to  have  ransacked  all  nature  for  devices ;  and  to  have  become  familiar 
with  the  principles  upon  which  the  most  valuable  of  our  arts  and  ma- 
clunery  are  based.  Astronomy,  acoustics,  chemistry,  optics,  hydrostatics, 
pneumatics,  and  hydraulics,  were  all  pressed  into  their  service.  Even 
the  application  of  steamy  as  a  source  of  motive  force,  did  not  escape  them ; 
to  that  liad  their  energies  been  devoted  to  the  development  of  useful  me- 
dianism,  the  world  would  probably  have  been  indebted  to  them  for  the 
•team  engine  itself 

What  wonders  would  an  insight  into  the  old  temples  have  revealed  I 
To  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  machinery,  new  and  old — 
to  have  been  present  at  the  consultations  of  the  priests — witnessed  their 
private  experiments — heard  them  expatiate  on  the  defects  of  this  device 
and  the  perfect  working  of  that — suggesting  a  wheel  here  and  a  spring 
there — to  have  been  present  at  their  consultations  respecting  the  suspen- 
•ion  of  water  in  Tutia's  sieve,  and  witnessed  the  congratulations  exchang- 
ed at  the  eclat  with  which  that  and  many  other  trials  came  off,  &c.  &c. — 
would  have  made  us  acquainted  with  discoveries  both  in  science  and 
mechanical  combinations  that  would  throw  some  modem  inventions  into 
shade  : — But  the  tremendous  evils  which  their  impostures  induced  ren- 
dered concealment  on  the  part  of  the  priests  indispensable.  Exposure 
would  not  only  have  endangered  their  wealth  and  influence,  but  might 
have  led  to  their  extermination  by  an  outraged  and  plundered  people^- 
hence  the  veil  of  religion  was  interposed  to  screen  the  operators  and  their 
apparatus,  and  inevitable  deafh  was  the  consequence  of  undue  curiosity  : 
witness  that  of  Aldthce,  a  female  of  Thebes,  who  ridiculed  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus,  and  was  represented  by  the  priests  as  having  been  changed  into  a 
hat :  a  fiction  of  theirs,  most  likely,  to  conceal  their  having  taken  her  oflf. 
jEpytuM  might  be  adduced  as  another  example — ^he  forcibly  entered  the 
temple  of  NeptuiiO  and  was  struck  Hind  by  a  sudden  eruption  of  salt-tcater 
from  the  altar ;  probably  sulphuric  or  other  acid  secretly  ejected  by  the 
priests.  In  this  chapter  we  have  seen  they  had  the  means  of  doing  this 
oy  the  dilatation  of  air  within  the  cavities  of  altars. 

Wo  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  some  remarks  on  the  Spiritalia,' 
a  work  that  had  more  influence  in  reviving  the  study  of  hydrodynamics 
in  modern  times,  than  any  other.  This  little  book,  like  a  rivulet,  sent  its 
streams  of  knowledge  over  all  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
stimulated,  if  it  did  not  create  that  spirit  of  investigation  and  experimen- 
tal research  which  then  commenced  and  has  continued  unimpaired  to  the 
m^sent  time.  It  seems  to  have  caused  an  unusual  degree  ot  excitement. 
Fhiiosophers,  chemists,  and  physicians,  as  well  as  engineers,  illustrated 
their  wrikings  by  its  problems  and  figures.  Porta,  Decaus,  Fludd,  and 
others,  avowedly  transferred  its  pages  to  their  works,  while  many  writers 
with  less  candor  and  less  ingenuity  made  use  of  it  without  acknowledg- 
Bient.  Of  all  the  old  mechanicians,  Besson  seems  to  have  been  less  in* 
debted  to  it  than  any  other. 
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The  SpiHtalia  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  writings  of  Heron :  had 
all  of  them  reached  our  times,  we  should  have  possessed  an  almost  per* 
feet  system  of  ancient  mechanical  philosophy.  He  wrote  books  on 
clepsydra,  automata,  dioptrics,  war  machmcry,  etigines  for  raising 
weigfits;  and  an  introduction  to  mechanics,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  most  complete  work  on  the  subject  which  the  ancients  possessed. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Spiritalia  seems  more  like  the  manual  of  an  ancient 
magician  than  any  thing  else— a  collection  of  deceptions  w^ith  tlie  pro- 
cesses by  which  they  were  matured.  In  it  Heron,  instead  of  ap|Yearing 
in  the  character  of  a  philosopher,  rather  assumed  (perhaps  for  amusement 
or  to  expose  the  frauds  of  the  Egyptian  hierarchy)  that  of  a  minister 
of  Isis,  initiating  an  acolyte  into  the  mysteries  of  his  profession.  And 
numerous  as  are  the  devices  described,  they  doubtless  formed  but  a  small 
part  of  those  which  constituted  the  active  and  efficient  capital  of  the 
Egyptian  priestiiood.  With  the  exception  of  an  hydraulic  and  another 
organ,  a  syringe,  fire  engine,  fountain  of  compression,  three  lamps  and 
two  eolipiies,  (and  most  of  which  were  also  used  for  unworthy  purposes) 
the  whole  may  be  considered  as  a  text  book  for  conjurers.  Of  tLe  seventy- 
six  problems  contained  in  the  book,  twelve  relate  to  the  working  of 
prodigies  at  the  altars,  by  air  dilated  by  the  heat  of  the  sacred  fires,  &c 
as  already  noticed ;  upwards  of  forty  relate  to  sacrificial  vases,  Tantalus' 
cups,  mag^c  pitchers,  &c.  In  some  of  these  were  concealed  cavities,  in 
which  the  liquid  was  retained  or  discharged,  by  closing  with  the  thumb 
a  minute  opening  in  the  handle.  Water  was  poured  into  some  and  they 
gave  out  wine,  and  mce  versa.  In  these  we  have  a  solution  of  the  trici 
by  whicli  water  was  changed  into  wine  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  on  the 
7th  of  January  at  the  annual  feast  of  the  god,  as  mentioned  by  Pliny.  In 
others  were  disguised  partitions  forming  various  compartments  in  which 
different  liquids  were  retained,  and  all  discharged  at  one  orifice  (by  a 
species  of  three  or  four-way  cock)  so  that  those  m  the  secret  could  draw 
wine,  oil,  or  water,  at  pleasure ;  besides  many  other  merry  conceits,  as  the 
old  authors  name  them.  There  is  we  think  among  them  abundant  eri- 
dence  that  our  solution  of  Tutia's  miracle  of  carrying  water  in  a  sieve 
was  tlic  true  one.  It  is  probable  that  in  some  of  these  vases,  specimens  of 
the  old  divining  cups  may  be  found. 

The  ingenious  reader  will  not  repine  at  our  inserting  a  speciines 
of  a  lijstral  vase.  We  have  selected  this  because  it  shows  that  me- 
chanical as  well  as  hydrodynamical  devices  were  adopted  as  occasions 
required.  It  shows  also  that  the  mode  of  incrensine  or  diminishing  the 
pressure  of  a  valve  to  its  seat,  by  a  loaded  lever,  as  m  the  safety  valve  of 
d  steam  engine,  was  known — a  circumstance  that  may  be  deemed  quite  in- 
iiigniRcant  by  some  persons;  but  attention  to  sucn  little  thin^  often 
enables  us  to  arrive  at  correct  estimates  of  an  ancient  device,  and  of  the 
ingenuity  and  fertility  of  conception  of  ancient  devisers. 

Most  readers  are  aware  that  ^olt/  loater  was  derived  from  that  of  the 
heathen.  When  a  worshiper  was  about  to  enter  the  temple,  he  sprink- 
led himself  from  a  vase  of  it  placed  near  the  entrance.  On  some  particu- 
lar occasions  the  people  were  sprinkled  by  priests.  (See  an  example  at 
page  196.)  Those  who  celebrated  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  parti- 
cularly required  to  wash  their  hands  in  holy  water.  In  the  middle  ages 
the  liquid  was  a  source  of  considerable  profit  to  monks,  and  it  w^s  even 
a  custom  for  clerks  and  scholars  to  hawk  it  for  sale.  From  Heron's  de- 
scription of  the  following  figure,  (No.  178,)  we  learn  that  heathen  priests 
also  made  it  a  source  of  revenue  ;  the  vessels  containing  lustral  water  not 
being  always  open  for  public  use,  free  of  charge,  but  dosed,  and  like  a 
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child's  money  box  provided  with  a  slit  at  the  toj),  through  which  a  certur, 
rain  was  to  be  put  before  the  donor  could  receive  any  of  the  purifying 
contents.  In  the  vase  before  us  Jive  drachma,  or  about  seventy-five 
cents,  were  required,  and  it  will  be  perceived  from  the  construction  of  the 
appiiratiiB  (hat  no  less  sum  could  procure  a  drop,  although  as  much  more 
miglit  be  put  in  as  tlie  donor  thought  proper.* 
The  device  is  a  very  neat  specimen  of  religious 
ingenuity,  and  the  more  so  since  it  required  no 
attending  minister  to  keep  it  in  play.  We 
may  judge  of  other  apparatus  belonging  to  the 
old  temples  by  the  talent  displaced  in  this.  A 
portion  of  the  vase  is  removed  in  the  figure  to 
show  the  interior.  Near  one  side  is  seen  a 
cylindrical  vessel  at  A.  It  is  this  only  that 
cf^iiiained  water.  A  small  luhe  attached  to  the 
t-utr.'^nr  is  continued  through  the  side  of  the  vase  * 
at  .  ,  where  the  liquid  was  discharged.  The  in- 
".er  orifice  of  the  tube  was  formed  mto  the  seat 
ofa  valve,  the  plug  of  which  was  fixed  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  perpendicular  rod,  whose  up- 
per end  was  connected  by  a  bolt  to  the  hori- 
sontal  lever  or  vibrating  beam  R.  One  end  of 
R  is  spread  out  into  a  flat  dish  and  so  arranged 
u  to  receive  on  its  surface  every  thing  dropped  through  the  slit.  The 
lever  turns  on  a  pin  or  fulcrum  very  much  like  a  pump  handle,  as  re- 
mesonted.  The  operation  will  now  bo  understood.  As  the  weight  of 
Oe  rod  kept  the  valve  closed  while  nothing  rested  upon  the  broad  end  of 
die  lever,  so  no  liquid  could  escape;  but  if  a  number  of  coins  of  sufficient 
weight  were  dropped  through  the  slit  upon  the  end  of  R,  the  valve 
would  then  be  opened  and  a  portion  of  liquid  escape  at  O ; — the  quantity 
lowing  out  would  however  be  very  small,  not  only  from  the  contracted 
bore  of  the  tube,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  valve  niould  be  open  only  a 
moment ;  for  as  the  lever  became  inclined  from  its  horizontal  position  the 
[Heces  of  money  would  slide  off  into  the  mass  accumulated  at  H,  and  the 
efflux  would  as  quickly  be  slopped  :  the  app&ratus  would  then  be  ready 
to  supply  the, next  customer  on  the  same  terms.  This  certainly  was  aa 
■itaple  and  ingenious  a  mode  of  dealing  out  liquids  as  it  was  a  profitable 
<Rie,  and  aflcr  ail  was  not  half  so  demoralizing  as  the  retailing  of  ardent 
^Riita  in  modem  times. 

One  would  suppose  the  publication  of  such  a  work  as  Heron's  Spiri- 
ttlift  must  have  been  aa  distasteful  to  the  occupants  of  ancient  temples, 
u  eome  of  Luther's  writings  were  to  Leo  X  and  his  associates  of  the 
Vatican. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


CH  rrcAM :  MiMrable  coidition  of  the  gr^  portbm  of  the  boaiui  raoo  \m  \ 
tat  pocterity — ^Inorfutic  moUYe  forces— Wooden  ofetetm  Itt  beaefidol  iaioeaeooa  — a^lkf ■  i  ilo<ii| 
— Will  supersede  neerly  all  haman  drodfery—'Profress  of  the  arts— Caoso  why  ataan  wasBotliMBcHy 
employed — ^Pota  boiling  over  and  primitiYe  experimeots  by  females— Steam  aa  afeal  in  vorhhig  pradi 
gie»— Priests  familiar  with  steam— Sacrifices  boiled— Seething  bones — Earthi|«ahi»  Anthemii  aad 
Zeno— Hot  baths  at  Rome— Ball  supported  on  a  jet  of  steam,  from  the  Spiriralia  Horoa'a  whMiBg 
oolipile — Steam  engines  on  the  same  principle — ^EUrfipiles  described  by  Vitmvioa— Their  vmrhMH  ase^^ 
Heraldic  device— £olipiles  from  Rivios — Capelo  furnace  and  eolipile,  from  Ercheta  Similar  appliea* 
tioas  of  steam  revived  and  patented — Eolipiles  of  the  humiui  form — ^Ancient  tenurea  Jack  of  Hiltea 
Puster,  a  steam  deity  of  the  ancient  Germans — ^Ingenuity  of  the  priewU  in  coostrvetiiv  mid  working  it- 
Supposed  allusions  to  eoUpilic  idols  in  the  bible— Employed  in  ancient  wars  to  prq|aet  alioaam  of  li^aii 
fire— Draft  of  chimneys  Improved,  perfumes  dispersed,  aod  made  prodaeed  by  o^dipUaa  Bolipfles  the 
germ  of  modern  steam  engines. 


If  we  contemplate  the  past  history  of  man,  we  shall  find  that,  with  a 
few  insignificant  exceptions,  the  entire  race  has  been,  as  it  were,  doomed 
to  support  an  existence  surcharged  with  misery.  From  the  earliest  pe- 
riods of  recorded  time,  we  behold  the  great  mass  slaves  to  an  organized 
despotism  which  a  few  crafty  spirits  entailed  upon  the  species — a  despo- 
tism both  mental  and  physical — to  subdue  the  body  and  enthrall  the  mmd 
— political  and  ecclesiastical  despotism.  To  the  neglect  of  mental  cultiva- 
don  alone,  these  evils  are  to  be  attributed ;  for  in  every  age  men  have  had 
the  same  elements  of  prosperity  and  of  happiness.  The  earth  and  its 
treasures  have  always  been  at  their  disposal,  and  the  natural  capacities  of 
the  human  intellect,  have  probably  always  been  the  same.  It  is  the  im- 
provement of  these  capacities  by  culture,  and  their  degeneracy  by  neglect, 
that  make  all  the  differences  in  men's  condition.  The  horrible  sufferings 
of  the  myriads  of  human  beings  who  have  passed  through  a  life  of  un- 
ceasing and  unrequited  toil,  were  owing  to  their  ignorance,  and  hence  the 
tyrants  of  the  earth  have  always  labored,  and  still  labor,  to  keep  those 
uninformed  that  are  subject  to  their  sway.  Ignorance  was  the  ^rand  en- 
gine by  which  the  most  atrocious  systems  of  tyranny,  superstition  and 
magic  were  established  in  ancient  times ;  and  whose  influences  are  not 
yet  done  away. 

But  within  the  last  two  centuries  a  new  era  has  opened  with  brighter 
prospects  for  the  human  family  at  large,  than  has  ever  yet  dawned  upon 
It.  An  era  that  has  been  ushered  in  by  the  discovery,  or  rather  applica- 
tion, of  a  new  motive  agent,  viz.  steam.  The  wonderful  effects  which 
this  fluid  has  been  made  to  produce,  are  so  creditable  to  the  human  intel- 
lect, and  so  fraught  with  consequences  of  the  highest  import  to  our 
race  in  all  times  to  come,  as  to  excite  even  in  the  most  torpid  minas 
emotions  of  stirring  interest.  Steam  is  changing  every  thing,  and  every 
thing  for  the  better.  It  has  opened  new  sources  of  social  and  indi- 
vidual happiness  :  nor  is  its  influence  confined  to  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  man,  for  by  its  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  with 
the  printing  press,  it  has  done  more  to  rouse  and  exercise  the  moral  and 
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tntellectaal  energies  of  our  nature  than  any  thing  else ;  and  has  imparted 
a  vigorous  impulse  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  useful  arts.  As  all  the  ad- 
vantages derived  in  modem  times  from  steam  ori^nated  in  attempts  to 
rai»t  water  by  it,  we  need  offer  no  apology  for  indulging  in  some  preli- 
minary remarks. 

What  a  proof  is  steam  of  the  stores  o£  fnoiivejorces  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  inorganic  world  !  Forces  that  can  render  us  incalculable  service, 
if  we  would  but  open  our  eyes  to  ditect,  and  exercise  our  energies  to 
employ  them.  Who  could  have  supposed  two  centuries  ago,  that  the  sim- 
ple vapor  of  water  would  ever  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  human  exertions, 
and  should  relieve  man  from  a  great  portion  of  the  physical  toil  under 
which  he  has  groaned  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  f  That  it  would 
arm  him  with  a  power  which  is  irresistible,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
pliant— one  that  can  uproot  a  mountain,  and  yet  be  controlled  by  a  child  ! 
Who  could  have  ihfn  imagined  that  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  should  im- 
part motion  to  machinery  in  every  department  of  the  arts,  and  be 
equally  adapted  to  all — should  spin  and  weave  threads  fine  as  those  of  the 

Sossamer ;  and  forge  tons  of  iron  into  single  bars  with  almost  equal  rapi- 
ity  and  ease — raise  water  from  mines,  in  streams  equal  to  rivers  ;  and 
extract  mountains  of  mineral  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth — should 
propel  carnages,  such  as  no  horses  could  move,  with  the  velocity  of  wind ; 
and  urge  ships  of  every  class  through  the  ocean,  in  spite  both  of  winds 
and  waves — should  be  the  means  of  circulating  knowledge  at  the  price  of 
waste  paper,  and  of  awakening  and  stimulating  the  mental  capacities 
of  men  !  In  a  word,  that  a  little  aqueous  vapor  should  revolutionize  the 
whole  social  and  political  condition  of  man :  and  that  after  having  done 
all  this,  that  it  should  probably  give  place  to  other  agents,  still  more 
powerful  and  beneficial,  which  science  and  observation  should  discover. 

What  a  proof  is  steam  of  the  high  destiny  that  awaits  our  species! 
The  most  fervid  ima^nation  cannot  realize  the  importance  of  those  disco- 
veries in  science  and  the  arts,  of  which  it  is  merely  the  forerunner  ;  the 
first  in  that  new  catalogue  of  motive  agents  that  are  ordained  to  change 
the  condition  of  men,  and  to  regenerate  the  earth ;  for  all  that  is  yet  done 
IS  but  as  the  twilight  that  ushers  in  the  orb  of  day.  Hitherto  man  has 
been  comparatively  asleep,  or  in  a  state  resembling  it — insensible  of  the 
rich  inhentance  which  the  Creator  has  placed  at  his  disposal  in  the  elas- 
tic fluids,  and  of  their  adaptation  to  impart  motion  to  every  species  of  me- 
chanism. How  few  persons  are  aware  that  the  grand  mvention  of 
imparting  motion  to  a  piston  by  steam  and  other  clastic  fluids,  is  the  pivot 
on  which  the  chief  affairs  of  the  world  is  destined  hereafter  to  turn  1 
And  the  time  is  not  distant  when,  by  means  of  it,  the  latent  energy  of  the 
gases,  or  other  properties  of  inert  matter,  will  supersede,  in  a  great  de- 
free,  the  drudgery  of  man — will  perform  nearly  all  the  labor  which  the 
bones  and  sinews  of  our  species  have  hitherto  been  doomed  to  accomplish. 
There  are  persons,  however,  whose  minds  biased  by  the  eternal  bondage 
in  which  the  mass  of  our  race  has  always  been  held,  who  will  startle 
at  the  idea  of  the  whole  becoming  an  intelligent  and  highly  intellectual 
body.  They  cannot  conceive  how  the  affairs  of  life  are  to  be  continued 
—the  execution  of  innumerable  works  which  the  constitution  of  society 
requires  should  be  performed,  if  these  helots  become  free.  But  can  they, 
can  any  one,  seriously  believe  that  the  all-wise  and  benevolent  Creator 
could  possibly  have  intended  that  the  highest  class  of  beings  which 
has  placed  on  this  planet — the  only  one  capable  ef  appreciatin 
works  and  realizing  correct  ideas  of  his  attributes — that  the  great 
lion  of  these,  should  pass  through  life  in  incessantly  toiling  for 
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food ;-— and  ulidergouig  privadonfl  and  safferings  to  olvtain  h,  ftom  wjiA 
the  lowest  «iiimitl«  are  exempt  t  AMoredly  noL  Had  avck  been  hia 
design,  he  would  not  have  created  tliain  witli  fiuialtios  expgaialy  adapted 
for  noUer  parsuits. 

It  is  the  glory  of  modem  science^  that  it  eallt  into  IcjgitiHiate  uae 
both  the  physical  and  mental  powers  of  man.  It  rewards  him^  with  nu- 
merous forces  derived  from  inanimate  nature^  and-  insmiots  him  in  the 
application  of  them,  to  all,  or  neariy  all,  the  purposes  of  life ;  aod  eTen- 
tually  it  will  require  from  him  no  greater  amount  of  pfaysioal  toil,  than 
what  conduces  to  the  foil  development  of  all  the  energies  of  his  cooh 
pound  nature.  It  is  destined  to  awaken  that  mass  c^  intellect  which  has 
hitherto  lain  dormant,  and  been  all  but  buried  ia  die  kboring  classes ; 
and  to  bring  it  into  active  exercise  for  the  bentffk  of  the  whole.  And  fiir 
aught  we  know,  ihe  **  new  earthy"  spoken  ef  in  the  scriptures,  may  refer 
to  that  state  of  society,  when  science  has  thus  relieved  man  fiom  all  iiga 
nous  labor — ^when  he  will  <4valk  erect  upon  the  eaith  and  aabdue  it^ 
rather  by  his  intellect  than  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow — ^when  tke  curse  of 
ignorance  will  be  removed,  and  witb  it  the  tremendops  punishment  dat 
has  ever  attended  it.  Then  men  will  no  longer  enter  m  inoab  into  a  new 
state  of  existence  in  another  world,  as  utterly  ignorant  of  the  wonderv  of 
creative  wisdom  in  this,  as  if  they  had  never  been  in  it,  and  had  aoi  pes> 
sessed  Acuities  expressly  adapted  to  study  and  enjoy  them* 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  observation  of  some  pec^ile,  diat  all  discoveries 
of  importance  are  already  made ;  on  the  contrary,  die  era  of  scienrih 
research  and  the  application  of  scienee  to  die  arts  may  be  cobsiderftd  as 
but  commenced.  The  works  c^  creadon  will  ferevei*  nimish  materials  &r 
die  exercise  of  the  most  refined  intellects,  and  will  reward-  dieir  labon 
with  a  perpetual  succession  of  new  discoveriesw  The  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  investigating  the  laws  that  govern  the  aqueous,  atmospheri- 
cal, mineral  and  vegetable  parts  of  creation,  is  but  a  prelude  ta  what  is 
yet  to  be  done — ^it  is  but  the  clearing  of  the  threshold  preparatory  to  the 
portals  of  thn  temple  of  scienee  being  thrown  open  to  the  world  at  large. 
There  is  no  profession  however  matured,  no  art  however  advanced,  that 
b  not  capable  of  further  improvement ;  or  that,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  wiO 
not  always  be  capable  of  it.  If  an  art  be  carried  to  the  utmost  perfecuon 
it  is  capable  of  in  one  age,  discoteries  in  others  will  in  dme  be  made,  bj 
means  of  which  it  will  be  still  further  advanced ;  for  every  improvement 
in  one  has  an  effect,  more  or  less  direct,  on  every  other. 

The  benefits  already  derived  from  steam,  then,  are  but  as  a  drop  to 
the  ocean  when  compared  with  those  that  posterity  will  realise ;  for  if 
such  great  thinera  have  been  accomplished  by  it  in  one  century,  what  mi^ 
not  be  expected  in  another  1  and  another  t  It  has  been  calculated  thai 
two  hundred  men,  with  machinery  moved  by  steam,  now  manufacture  as 
much  cotton  as  would  require  twenty  millions  of  persons  without  mar 
chines ;  that  is,  one  man  by  the  application  of  inorganic  motive  agents  can 
now  produce  the  same  amount  of  work  that  formerly  required  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  The  annual  product  of  machinery  in  Great  Britain, 
a  mere  spot  on  the  earth,  would  require  the  physical  energies  of  one  half 
the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  or  four  hundred  millions  of  men  :  and  the 
various  applications  of  steam  in  different  parts  of  the  world  now  produce 
an  amount  of  useful  labor,  which  if  performed  by  manual  strength  would 
require  the  incessant  exertions  of  every  human  being.  Hence  this  great 
amount  of  labor  is  so  much  gained,  since  it  is  the  result  of  inorganiied 
forces,  and  consequently  contributes  so  much  to  the  sum  of  human  happi- 
Now  if  such  results  have  been  brought  about  so  cyuckly  and  bjf 
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•team  alone,  wbat  may  not  be  expected  from  it,  and  other  aeriform  fluids, 
in  ages  to  come,  when  the  progressive  improvement  of  every  art  and 
erery  science  shall  have  brought  to  light  not  only  c^her  agents  of  the  kind, 
but  more  efficient  me%ns  of  employing  them  ?  There  is  no  end  to  the 
beneficial  applications  of  the  gases  as  motive  agents,  and  no  limits  to  the 
power  to  be  derived  from  them.  As  long  as  ram  falls  or  rivers  flow — 
while  trees  (for  fuel)  grow,  or  mineral  coal  is  found,  man  can  thus  wield 
a  power  that  renders  him  almost  omnipotent. 

The  quesdon  may  be  asked,  why  was  not  the  elastic  force  of  steam 
earlier  used  as  a  source  of  motive  power  ?  Because,  as  we  observed  l>e- 
fbre,  men  neglected  to  employ  those  powers  of  reflection  and  invention 
which  God  had  given  them.  It  certainly  formed  no  part  of  the  Creator's 
plan  of  governing  the  world  that  they  should  have  so  long  remained  ig- 
norant of  its  application.  He  has  placed  man  at  the  head  of  creation  and 
fiirnished  him  with  powers  appropriate  to  his  position.  Every  object  in 
nature  he  can  use  for  good  or  for  evil.  They  are  the  materials  from 
which  he  may,  as  an  expert  machinist,  fabricate  at  will  all  that  his  wants 
require :  he  may  prostitute  them  to  the  miseries  of  himself  and  his  fel- 
lows ;  or  he  may  neglect  them  to  the  injury  of  all.  It  is  the  order  of 
nature  that  her  latent  resources  shall  be  discovered  and  applied  by  diligent 
ruearch.  Hence  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Creator's  wisdom 
can  only  be  s^preciated  after  careful  study,  a  fact  which  is  itself  a  proof 
of  his  wisdom  and  beneficence,  since  their  realization  is  thus  held  out 
M  an  inducement  to  investigate  them. 

Steam  has  of  course  been  noticed  ever  since  the  heating  of  water  and 
boiling  of  victuals  were  practiced.  The  daily  occurrence  implied  by  the 
expression  "  the  pot  boils  over"  was  as  common  in  antediluvian  as  in  mo- 
dern times  ;  and  hot  water  thus  raised  was  one  of  the  earliest  observed 
fiiets  connected  with  the  evolution  of  vapor.  From  allusions  in  the  most 
ancient  writings,  we  may  gather  that  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  steam 
were  closely  observed  of  old.  Thus  Job  in  describing  Leviathan  alludes 
to  the  puffs  or  volumes  that  issue  from  under  the  covers  of  boiling  vessels. 
**  By  his  neesings  a  light  doth  shine,  and  his  eyes  are  like  the  eyelids  of 
the  morning ;  out  of  his  nostrils  goeth  smoke  [steam]  as  out  of  a  seething 
pot  or  cauldron."  In  the  early  use  of  the  vessels  last  named,  and  before 
experience  had  rendered  the  management  of  them  easy  and  safe,  females 
would  naturally  endeavour  to  prevent  the  savory  contents  of  their  pots 
from  flying  off  in  vapor;  hence  attempts  to  conBne  it  by  covers;  and 
when  these  did  not  fit  sufficiently  close,  a  cloth  or  some  similar  substance 
interposed  between  it  and  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  would  readily  occur ; 
end  a  stone  or  other  weight  placed  upon  the  top  to  keep  all  tight  would 
also  be  very  natural.  Then  as  the  fluid  began  again  to  escape,  further 
efforts  would  l>e  made  to  retain  it  by  additional  weights.  In  this  manner, 
doubtless  many  a  contest  was  kept  up  between  a  pot  and  its  owner,  till 
one  gained  the  victory  ;  and  we  need  not  the  testimony  of  historians  to 
determine  which  this  was.  In  those  times  it  was  not  generally  known 
that  a  boiling  cauldron  contained  a  spirit,  impatient  of  control — that  the 
▼essel  was  tiie  generator  of  an  irresistible  power,  and  the  cover  a  safety- 
valve  ;  and  that  the  preservation  of  the  contents  and  the  security  of 
the  operator  depended  upon  letting  the  cover  alone,  or  not  overloading 
it : — hence  it  no  doubt  often  happened  that  the  conBned  vapor  threw  out 
tbe  contents  with  violence,  and  then  it  was  that  primitive  cooks  began  to 
perceive  that  there  was  death  as  well  as  life  in  a  boiling  pot     In   tU« 

nner,  we  suppose  females  were  the  first  experimenters  on  steam,  wat 

enrlieat  witnesses  of  steam  boiler  explosions. 
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The  domestic  exhibitions  of  the  force  of  steam  must  hare  excited  the 
attention  of  mechanicians  in  every  age,  nor  could  its  capabilities  of  over- 
corai ng  resistances  op||Dsed  to  it,  have  escaped  them.  Thus  we  find  that 
experimenters  are  almost  always  said  to  have  derived  the  first  hint  from 
a  culinary  vessel :  hence  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion, had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  use  of  this  fluid  to  raise  water,  by 
witnessing,  while  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London  the  lid  of  a  boiler 
thrown  off  by  the  vapor — but  the  anecdote  is  of  muck  older  date,  and 
was  applied  to  many  others  before  his  time  as  well  as  since.  Vitruvius 
illustrates  his  views  respecting  the  appearance  of  springs  on  mountains, 
by  a  cauldron  which,  he  says,  when  two  thirds  filled  with  water  and  heat- 
ed by  the  Bre,  "  communicates  the  heat  to  the  water;  and  this  on  account 
of  its  natural  porosity,  receiving  a  strong  inflation  from  the  heat,  not  only 
fills  the  vessel,  but  swelling  with  the  steam  and  raiting  the  cover,  over- 
flows," &c.  (Book  viii,  chap.  3.)  Such  occurrences  are  nature's  hints, 
by  attention  to  which  important  discoveries  have  always  been  made. 
£ven  when  people  in  former  limes  were  injured  by  the  explosion  of  a 
cauldron,  the  misfortune  should  have  been  considered  as  an  indicatum  cf 
nature  to  employ  the  force  thus  developed — and  also  as  a  punishment 
for  having  neglected  to  do  so.  Nay,  we  don't  see  why  such  occurrences 
may  not,  in  this  view  of  them,  be  considered  providential,  as  well  as  simi- 
lar one^,  which  theological  writers  avail  themselves  of^  to  establish  a 
similar  doctrine. 

There  are  intimations  that  the  elastic  force  of  steam  was  employed  by 
several  people  of  antiquity,  but  the  details  of  its  application  are  unfortu- 
nately not  known.  Some  relics  of  its  use,  as  well  as  that  of  heated  air, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  deceptions  practiced  by  the  heathen  priesthood.  lu 
application  for  similar  purposes  was  continued  till  comparatively  modern 
times,  for  it  was  the  animating  principle  in  the  eolipilic  idols  of  the  middle 
ages  ;  and,  from  an  incidental  notice  of  some  experiments  of  a  Greek  archi- 
tect, it  is  probable  that  the  trembling  of  the  earth,  and  other  horrors  expe- 
rienced by  those  who  were  initiated  into  the  greater  mysteries  of  ancient 
worship,  were  also  effected  by  steam.  Artificial  thunder,  lightning  from 
the  vapor  of  inflammable  liquids,  and  unearthly  music,  were  produced  by 
its  means.  Some  of  the  tricks  performed  by  the  Pythoness  and  her  co- 
adjutors at  Delphos  seemed  to  have  been  matured  by  it.  The  famous 
tripod  against  which  she  leaned  is  represented  as  a  bi-azen  vessel  from 
which  a  miraculous  vapor  arose.  Steam  was  one  of  the  agents  of  decep- 
tion in  trials  of  ordeal.  Those  persons  condemned  to  undergo  that  of 
boiling  water,  were  protected  by  the  priests  (when  it  was  their  interest 
or  inclination  to  do  so)  by  admitting  a  concealed  stream  of  steam  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  cauldron  containing  tepid  water — the  consequent  agita- 
tion of  the  liquid  and  the  ascent  of  the  vapor  that  escaped  condensation 
presented  to  the  ignorant  and  unsuspecting  beholders  every  appearance 
of  genuine  ebullition.  On  simdar  occasions  air  was  forced  through  the 
liquid  in  the  dark  ages. 

Ancient  priests,  both  among  the  Jews  and  heathen,  were  from  their 
ordinary  duties  necessarily  conversant  with  the  generation  of  steam.  Its 
elastic  f  )rce  could  not  therefore  escape  the  shrewd  observers  among  them. 
Sacrifices  were  frequently  boiled  in  huge  cauldrons,  several  of  which  were 
permanently  fixed  in  the  vicinity  of  temples — in  "  the  boiling  places*'  as 
their  locations  are  named  by  Ezekiel,  "  where  the  ministers  of  the  house 
shall  boil  the  sacrifice  of  the  people."  (See  an  example  from  Herodotus 
at  page  200.)  It  would  seem  moreover  as  if  some  of  the  boilers  were 
made  on  the  principle  of  Pap'n's  Digester,  in  which  bones  were  softened 
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by  *  high  steam'— «t  tny  rate  a  distinction  is  made  between  seething  pots 
and  cauldrons,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  both  are  mentioned  they 
seem  to  have  been  designed  for  different  purposes ;  the  former  to  seethe 
or  soften  bones,  the  latter  to  boil  the  flesh  in  only.  "  They  roasted  the 
passover  with  fire,  but  the  other  offerings  sod  they  in  pots  and  in  caul- 
drons." (2  Chr.  chap,  xxxv,  13.)  "  Set  on  a  pot,  set  it  on,  and  also 
pour  water  into  it.  Gather  the  pieces  thereof  into  it,  even  every  good 
piece,  the  thigh  and  the  shoulder;  fill  it  with  the  choice  bjnes.  Take 
the  choice  of  the  flock  and  burn  [or  heap]  also  the  bones  under  it,  and  make 
it  hail  well,  and  let  them  seethe  Ae  bones  of  it  therein."  (Ezek.  xxiv.  3,  5.) 
The  opinion  of  the  Jews  having  close  vessels  in  which  steam  was  raised 
higher  than  in  common  cauldrons  is  also  rendered  probable  from  the  fact 
that  the  Chinese,  a  contemporary  people,  employ  similar  ones,  and  which 
from  their  tenacity  to  ancient  devices  have  probably  been  used  by  them 
from  times  anterior  to  those  of  the  prophet.  (Davis'  Chinese,  ii,  271. 
John  Bell's  Travels,  i,  296  and  ii,  13.) 

Similar  processes  have  been  common  with  chemists  in  all  ages,  in  the 
making  of  extracts,  and  sometimes  in  preparing  food.  There  is  an  ex- 
ample in  Porta's  Natural  Magic.  He  tells  us  (in  the  xiii  chap,  on  distil- 
lation) that  he  has  restored  persons  at  the  point  of  death  to  health  by  *'  an 
essence  extracted  out  of  flesh."  Ho  directs  three  capons  to  be  dressed 
and  boiled  *'  a  whole  day  in  a  glass  vessel  close  stopt,  until  the  bones  and 
flesh  and  all  the  substance  be  dissolved  into  liquor." 

Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  were  close  observers  of  nature, 
compared  the  earth  to  a  cauldron,  in  which  water  is  heated  by  internal 
fires ;  and  they  explained  the  phemonena  of  earthquakes  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  steam  in  subterraneous  caverns,  until  its  elastic  energy  rends  the 
superincumbent  strata  for  a  vent.  Vitruvius  explains  by  it  the  existence 
of  boiling  springs.  In  the  reign  of  Justinian,  Anthemius,  an  architect  and 
mathematician  illustrated  several  natural  phenomena  by  it ;  but  of  this  we 
should  probably  never  have  heard,  had  it  not  been  for  a  quarrel  between 
him  and  his  next  door  neighbor,  Zeno,  the  rhetorician.  This  orator 
appears  to  have  inherited  a  considerable  share  of  credulity  and  supersti- 
tion, which  gave  his  antagonist  the  advantage.  Anthemius,  we  are  in- 
formed, had  several  steam  boilers  in  the  lower  part*  of  his  house,  from 
each  of  which  a  pipe  conveyed  the  vapor  above,  and  by  some  mechanism, 
of  which  no  account  has  been  preserved,  he  shook  the  house  of  his  enemy 
as  by  a  real  earthquake,  upon  which  the  frightened  Zeno  rushed  to  the 
senate  "  and  declared  in  a  tragic  style  that  a  mere  mortal  must  yield  to 
the  power  of  an  antagonist  who  shook  the  earth  with  the  trident  of 
Neptune." 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  expansive  force  of  the  steam 
which  was  evolved  in  heatine  the  immense  volumes  of  water  for  the  hot 
baths  at  Rome,  was  employed  to  elevate  and  discharge  the  contents  of  the 
boilers.     Sir  W.  Grell  has  given,  in  his  Pompeiana,  a  representation  of  a 
set  of  cauldrons  belonging  to  the  Therrasd,  at  Pompeii,  aerived  from  im- 
pressions left  in  the  mortar  or  cement  in  which  they  were  embedded.     It 
would  seem  that  several  series  or  sets  were  used,  each  consisting  of  three 
dose  boilers  (in  shape  not  unlike  modern  stills,)  placed  directly  upon,  aflfl 
connected  by  pipes  to  each  other.     The  manner  in  which  they  were  Hi 
nected  is  not  known;  Gell  says  by  a  species  of  siphon.     The  lo« 
boiler  was  the  largest  and  was  placed  directly  over  the  furnace;  and  ^-^ 
arrangement  was  such,  that  when  any  part  of  the  boiling  liquid  was  widup 
drawn,  an  equal  quantity,  already  warmed,  entered  from  the  next  boiler 
iboTOy  which  at  the  same  time  derived  a  supply  from  the  uppermost  one; 
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this  last  being  always  kept  filled  by  a  pipe  from  the  aqneduet  or  cifllal> 
lum.  Remains  of  tne  pipes,  cocks,  copper  flues,  &c.  have  been  found  in 
abundance,  but  the  details  of  the  heating  apparatus  and  those  connected 
with  the  elevation  and  distribution  of  the  liquid  have  not  been  ascei> 
tained :  this  is  to  be  regretted  because,  from  the  number  and  magnitude 
of  the  hot  baths  at  Rome,  the  operations  of  boiling  and  dispersing  the 
water  must  have  been  conducted  on  a  scale  far  more  extensive  than  an^ 
thing  in  modem  times — the  most  extensive  breweries  and  distilleries 
not  excepted.  Some  idea  of  the  operations  may  be  derived  from  the  fact 
that  a  single  establishment  could  accommodate  two  thousand  persons  with 
warm,  or  rather  hot,  baths  at  the  same  time.  Seneca,  in  a  letter  to  Luci- 
lius,  says  '*  there  is  no  difference  between  the  heat  of  the  baths  and  a 
boiling  funtace  ;"  and  it  would,  he  observes,  appear  to  a  reasonable  man 
a§  a  sufficient  punishment  to  wash  a  condemned  criminal  in  them.  The 
persons  who  had  the  charge  of  heating  in  close  vessels  and  distributing 
daily  such  large  quantities  of  water,  must  necessarily  have  been  conver 
sant  with  the  mechanical  properties  of  steam,  and  with  economical  modes 
of  generating  it.  In  some  cases  the  water  was  heated  by  passing  throogh 
a  coiled  copper  tube,  like  a  distiller's  worm,  which  was  embedded  in  fire. 
We  have  previously  remarked  that  the  Romans  also  heated  water  by 
making  it  pass  through  the  hollow  grates  of  a  furnace.  (See  Pompeii- 
vol.  i,  196,  and  Gell's  Pompeiana.) 

Besides  the  various  applications  of  heated  air  and  of  vapor  already 
noticed,  there  is  in  problem  XLV  of  Heron's  Spintalia,  a  description  of 
a  close  boiler,  from  the  upper  part  of  which  a  current  issues  that  supports 
at  some  distance  above  the  boiler  a  light  ball  like  those  that  are  made  to 
play  on  jets  of  water.  (See  the  annexed  figure.  No.  179.)  The  whir- 
ing  eolipile,  No.  180,  is  the  subject  of  problem  L — and  is  the  earliest 
"epresentation  of  a  machine  moved  by  steam  that  is  extant.     It  consists 

of  a  small  hollow  sphere,  from 
which  two  short  tubes  proceed 
in  the  line  of  its  axis,  and  whose 
ends  are  bent  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  sphere  is  suspend- 
ed between  two  columns,  their 
upper  ends  being  pointed  and 
bent  towards  each  other.  One 
of  these  columns  was  hollow  and 
conveyed  ^team  from  the  boiler 
into  the  sphere,  and  the  escape 
of  the  vapor  from  the  small 
tubes  by  its  reaction  imparted  a 
revolving  motion  to  the  sphere. 
These  two  applications  of  steam 
have  been  considered  the  resuk 
of  a  fortunate  random  thought, 
which  Heron,  or  some  other  old 
mechanic,  stumbled  on  by  a  species  of  chance  medley,  whereas  they  ce^ 
tainly  indicate  an  intimate  though  it  may  be  a  limited  acquaintance  with 
the  mechanical  properties  of  that  fluid.  Wo  should  never  suppose  that 
this  elegant  application  of  the  jet  to  sustain  a  ball  in  the  air  was  the  fruit 
of  a  first  attempt  to  use  steam,  much  less  that  the  complex  movement  of 
the  whirling  eolipile  was  another  thought  of  the  moment.  Did  any 
modem  experimenter  in  hydraulics  ever  hit  upon  the  suspension  of  a  ball 
by  a  jet  of  water  in  his  first  essays,  or  devise  Barker's  inill  at  »  sitting, 
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without  having  ever  heard  of  either  1  No  more  than  any  old  mechanician 
ever  invented  the  above  before  experimental  researches  on  steam  had  be- 
came familiar  to  him,  if  not  to  his  contemporaries.  Besides,  there  have 
been  within  the  last  half  century  not  less  than  half  a  dosen  patents  taken 
cmt  for  rotary  steam  engines  identical  in  principle  with  the  whirling 
eolipile.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Heron  selected  the  two  devices 
above,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  rest  of  the  illustrations,  i.  e.  such  as 
in  his  judgment  would  be  the  most  interesting." 

From  a  remark  of  Vitruvius  in  the  first  book  of  his  Architecture,  chap.  6, 
we  learn  that  those  portable  steam  machines  named  BoUpiles^  (from  Eolue 
the  god  of  wind,  and  their  application  to  create  artificial  winds)  were  in 
eommon  use  in  his  time.  Speaking  of  the  town  of  Mytilene,  he  observes 
that  the  inhabitants  were  subject  to  colds,  in  those  seasons  when  cer- 
tain winds  blew ;  and  which  might  have  been  in  some  degree  avoided 
by  a  more  proper  disposition  of  the  streets.  "  Wind,  [he  remarks]  is  only 
a  current  of  air,  flowing  with  uncertain  motion ; — it  arises  from  the  action 
of  heat  upon  moisture — the  violence  of  the  heat  forcing  out  the  blasts  of 
•ir.  That  this  is  the  fact,  the  brass  eolipiles  make  evident ; — for  the  op- 
erations of  the  heavens  and  nature  may  be  discovered  by  the  action  of 
artificial  machines.  Tfiese  brass  eolipiles  are  hollow  and  have  a  very  nar- 
row aperture,  by  which  they  are  filled  with  water  ^  and  then  placed  on  the 
fire  : — before  they  become  hot,  tJiey  emit  no  effluvia,  but  as  soon  as  the  water 
begins  to  boil,  they  send  fifrth  a  vehement  blast,**  As  these  instruments 
have  been  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  as  well  as  being  inti- 
mately connected  with  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  shall  notice  them  with 
some  detail.  From  the  times  of  Vitruvius  to  those  of  Des  Cartes,  and  up 
to  the  present  century,  they  have  been  used  as  philosophical  instruments 
to  illustrate  the  nature  of  winds  and  meteors,  as  well  as  for  other  scien- 
tific pursuits.  They  were  used  as  substitutes  for  bellows  in  blast  furna- 
ces and  ordinary  fires.  The  draft  of  chimneys  was  increased  by  means 
of  them.  They  were  made  to  produce  musie  and  disperse  perfumes. 
They  constituted  the  distilling  vessels  of  the  alchymists,  and  in  another 
form  were  employed  as  weapons  of  war,  and  were  even  deified  in  the 
iimm  idols  o£  old.  They  were  the  fhrst  instruments  employed  to  .aise 
water  by  steam,  and  the  first  to  produce  motion  by  it ;  and  hence  diey 
constitute  the  germ  of  modem  steam  engines,  to  which  we  may  add  that 
tlwy  led  to  the  invention  of  steam  guns.  (See  Martin's  Philosopny,  roL 
tkf  90.)  They  are  commonly  made  of  iron,  brass,  or  strong  copper,  hav- 
ing a  short  neck  in  which  a  very  minute  opening  is  made.  In  order  to 
cnarffe  one  with  water  (or  other  liquid)  it  is  placed  on  a  fire  until  nearly 
red  not ;  it  is  then  taken  off,  and  the  neck  placed  in  water  or  the  whole 
^unged  in  it,  which,  as  the  vessel  cools,  takes  the  place  of  the  air  driven 
cot  by  the  heat.  It  is  then  placed  on  a  brazier  of  charcoal  or  other  fire 
until  steam  is  rapidly  evolved  and  discharged  with  violence  at  the  orifice. 

Vitruvius  has  not  mentioned  the  particular  purposes  for  whicn  eolipiles 
were  used  by  the  Romans.  It  is  however  known  that  they  were  em- 
ployed as  bellows  for  exciting  fires ;  and  as  this  was  not  for  want  of  the 
kuer  instruments,  they  must  have  had  properties  which  rendered  them 


*  Balls  dancing  on  jets  of  water  and  air,  were  a  favorite  accompaniment  of  the  old 

Kden  water  works,  and  hydraulic  organs.  Ac  of  Italy,  where  the  device  has  probably 
n  in  i]9ie  since  the  times  of  the  Republic  :  the  amusement  of  children  with  peas  OIS 
Ibe  ends  of  tobacco  pipes  or  reeds  is  in  imitation  of  it :  the  current  of  air  Wowa 
throagh  the  perpendicular  tube  keeps  the  tiny  globe  some  inches  above  tlie  orifice, 
where  its  motions,  varying  with  tbs  force  of  the  corrent,  produce  a  very  agreeable 
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pnfmUe,  on  tome  ooemnoas,  to  boDowi.  Ona  par]ia|M  vaa  Aeir  oceo- 
pying  little  room  on  the  hearth ;  snd  uiotlittr,  ikair  raqmaing  no  mCtendBnt 
to  keep  op  the  bUiL  It  hu  klreuly  been  obeerved  (page  B37-8.)  that 
human  bulowa-blowera  formsd  pan  of  die  large  domeatic  eatabliahiDeniB 
in  mndent  En[pt,  and  No*.  103  and  104  of  oar  {Unattaiiona  rapraaent 
•ome  at  woi^in  one  of  the  lutelwDi  of  die  Pharaoha.  The  ptactMO  waa 
prabKbl;  common  amongaU  the  celebtatcd  nadona  of  old,  and  wa  know 
that  it  was  continued  in  Bnrope  till  die  nxteendi  century  if  not  later. 
To  luperaede  Umbb  woAmen  might  therefore  hare  been  one  reaaon  tar 
the  employment  of  eoli^nlea. 

In  a  Laou  collection  of  "  JBaiileau  kmnoM  ami  Jiniar,"  (Pragoe,  1601,) 
dure  is  a  device  of  one  of  the  old  CoutitB  of  Hapdmrg;  wUeh  conuta 
of  a  blowing  eolipile  with  a  atream  of  vmpor  iaaning  mm  it,  and  the 
motto  LatMt  Juvo.  (Vol.  ii,  372.)  The  tame  derioe  ia  alao  given  in  a 
treatiie  on  Berme  Symhott,  Antwerp,  1S34.  Henee  diia  aniaent  donaea- 
dc  inatmnient  waa  adopted  on  anui  oceanoaa  aa  wvD  aa  the  ballowa^ 
ayringe,  watering  pot,  so. 

RiTio*  in  eommentiiig  on  the  eolifMlea  mentioned  by  Vxtravina  daaeribaa 
thoaa  in  OM  in  hii  own  dme,  (A.  D.  1548,)  ai^  giTea  aaveral  fignrea,  from 
which  we  bare  aalwcted  the  fint  three  of  the  MlowiBg  onaa. 


BivioB  namea  them  "  wind  holders"  and  "  fire  blowers."  He  aays  they 
were  mode  in  various  shapes  and  of  difietent  materuls,  and  were  used 
"to  blow  the  fire  like  a  pair  of  bellows."  Some,  designed  for  other  pur- 
poses, that  will  prcsetidy  be  meniioQed,  were  made  ol  gold  or  silver  and 
richly  ornamented,  as  represented  above.  At  a  subsequent  period  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Cardan  gave  a  figure  of  one.  (See  No.  184.)  Fludd, 
Porta  and  other  old  writers  also  describe  them.  The  latter,  in  book  xiz, 
chap.  3,  of  his  Natural  Magic,  speaks  of  them  as  used  in  houses  to  blow 
fires.  Sir  Hugh  Platte,  in  1.^94,  published  a  figure  and  description  of 
"  a  rounde  ball  of  copper,  or  latton  [brass]  that  blows  the  Qrre  Tetia 
strongUe  by  the  attenuation  of  the  water  into  ayre." 

Bisbop  Wilkius,  in  his  Mathemadeal  Magic,  (published  in  1648)  speaks 
of  eolipiles  as  then  common.  They  are  made,  he  observes,  "of  some 
■nch  material  an  may  endure  the  fire,  having  a  small  hole,  at  which   they 

e  filled  with  water,  and  out  of  which  (when  the  vessels  are  heated)  the 


air  doth  issue  forth 
quaUly  lued  for  the  exciting 
Aute*  or  metalt.  Thpy  ma; 
dry  other  pleasant  uses,  3s  fi 
the  modon  of  which  sails  ma 
(Book  ii,  chap. 


and  lasting  violence.  These  are  Jn- 
.nd  contracting  of  heat  m  iMe  mtitimg'  vf 
also  be  contrived  to  be  serviceable  for  sun- 
the  moving  of  sails  in  a  chimney  comer, 
be  applied  to  the  turning  of  a  spit,  or  the 
Kircher  has    given   a   figure   of  an  eolipile 


tnnung  a  joint  of  meat,  (dS  indicated  by  the  Bishop)  m  the  first  voliuna 
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of  ku  Mmndmt  Suhlerrmeit,  page  203.)  We  d*  not  remember  to  1iit« 
■et  with  ft  figure  of  an  eotipiie  applied  to  the  Tuaing  of  glass  or  metal, 
except  in  the  Atifa  Sullerraiiea  of  Lazarus  Erckera  (or  Erckem)  on  Me, 
tallurgy,  published  in  German,  in  1678,  and  which,  like  that  of  Agricola, 
k  illustrated  with  numeroiu  cuts.  The  author  wa»  superintendent  of  the 
mines  of  Hungary,  Qennany,  and  the  Tyrol,  under  three  Emperors,  and 
his  work  is  said  to  cwntun  every  thing  necessary  to  be  known  in  the 
UMving  of  metal*.  The  annexed  figure  is  copied  from  the  fifth  edition, 
(wii|i  notes)  published  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Mayn,  in  1736.  It  is  named  EtMt 
titgfferne  ktigel  daritin  teatter  itt,  wird 
tAerifma-  gaekt,  vnd  an  stall  Einet 
hUu-balgt  gebraacht,  and  is  represented 
as  smelting  copper  ore  in  a  cupelo  fur- 
nace. Erckera  has  figured  it  twice—- 
at  pages  1  and  136. 

It  IB  not  a  little  singular  that  thu 
mode  of  increasing  the  intensity  of 
fires  by  a  jet  of  steam  directed  into  the 
burning  fuel  has  recently  been  patent- 
ed both  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
It  does  not  however  appear  to  have 
answered  the  expectations  formed  of 
it,unceithas  never  come  into  general 
use,  nor  are  we  aware  that  it  is  at 
present  employed  at  all.  Two  obvi- 
ous discrepancies  between  ancient  and 
modem  applications  of  steam  for  such  purposes  may  here  be  noticed,  since 
they  will,  we  think,  account  for  the  failure  of  the  latter:  one  is  in 'die 
nature  of  the  fnel — the  other  in  the  temperature  of  the  blast.  In  the  old 
eolipilcs,  the  steam,  having  but  a  very  minute  passage  through  which  to 
escape,  was  raised  to  a  temperature  which  far  exceeded  that  which  is 
generated  in  ordinary  steam  engine  boilers — the  vapor  was  perfectly  in- 
visible, and  its  escape  only  known  by  the  sound  of  the  blast,  and  its  effect 
en  the  fire.  But  in  late  experiments  the  current  consisted  of  steam  loaded 
with  moisture — a  ma^s  of  aqueous  globules  poured  into  the  fire,  instead  of 
the  rarefied  and  glowing  aura  that  rushed  with  such  impetuous  velocity 
from  eolipiles.  The  powerful  efiect  of  the  latter  on  fires  of  wood  and 
charcoal  is  unquestionable,  but  the  results  of  similar  blasts  on  other  kinds 
of  fuel  (as  stone  coal)  has  not  vet  we  believe  been  sufficiently  ascertuned. 
Another  difference  consisted  in  the  dimensions  of  the  volumes  of  the 
blasts  : — the  one  from  the  eoUpile  was  small  and  compact — that  of  the 
other  large  and  diffuse,  a  circumstance  that  may  account  still  further  for 
the  difierent  results;  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  using  an  eoUpile 
it  is  not  the  jet  of  steam  alone  that  is  impelled  against  the  burning  juel. 
bat  a  volume  of  atmospheric  air  is  set  in  motion  by  the  blast  and  carried 
into  the  fire  along  with  it :  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  using  a  common 
bellows,  more  air  being  forced  against  the  fire  than  what  issues  from  the 
ttov's  ;  and  hence  as  the  velncity  of  the  jet  from  an  eolipile  was  muck 
greater  and  the  jet  itself  smaller  than  those  of  modem  applications  of 
steam  for  the  same  purpose,  a  much  larger  proportioti  of  air  was  also 
borne  along  with  it.  It  is  proljble  that  on  particular  occasions  the  an- 
cients filled  them  with  oil  or  spirituous  liquors  instead  of  water,  in  order 
to  promote  a  more  rapid  combustion. 

The  idea  «f  inereaaing  the  heat  of  fires  by  water  is  very  old.     Fliny 
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in  ignorance ;  while  it  now  contributes  so  largely  to  enlighten  and  benefit 
mankind.  These  instances  of  early  applications  of  steam  make  iis  regret 
that  detailed  descriptions  of  the  vanous  apparatus  have  not  been  preserved. 
Many  ingenious  devices  were  evidently  employed,  and  although  we  con- 
demn the  contrivers  of  such  as  were  used  K)r  purposes  of  delusion,  wo 
cannot  but  admire  the  ingenuity  which  even  these  men  displayed,  in  ex- 
hibiline  before  a  barbarous  people  their  gods  in  tha  most  imposing  man- 
ner and  with  such  terrific  effect — ^in  makmg  idols  express  by  means  of 
steam  approbation  and  anger  with  the  voice  of  thunder  or  the  hissing 
of  dragons,  and  causing  them  to  appear  and  disappear  in  clouds  of  sqk^ 
and  sheets  of  flame. 

It  is  probable  from  the  antiquity  of  these  idols  and  of  eolipiles  that 
allusions  to  both  might  be  found  in  the  Bible.  May  not  such  expressions 
as  "  the  blast  of  his  mouth,"  "  the  blast  of  the  terrible  ones,"  "  the  blast 
of  his  nostrils,"  &c.  have  reference  to  eolipiles  or  steam  idols  of  old  1 
**  Their  molten  images  [says  Isaiah]  are  wind  and  confusion."  Hospita- 
bly receiving  a  traveler  into  the  house  during  a  storm,  and  protecting 
him  from  the  inconvenient  heat  of  the  fire  when  urged  by  an  eolipile,  fliajf 
be  alluded  to  by  the  same  prophet  in  the  following  passage :  *'  Thou  hast 
been  a  strength  to  the  poor,  a  strength  to  the  needy  in  his  distress,  a  re* 
fuge  from  the  storm,  a  shadow  from  the  heat  when  die  blast  of  the  terrible 
ones  is  as  a  storm  against  the  walls."  The  expression  '  terrible  oneSy' 
probably  referring  to  the  hideauifornu  into  which  we  have  already  seen 
those  blowing  instruments  were  moulded.  Eolus  the  god  of  winds  was 
represented  *'  with  swoln  cheeks,  like  one  who  with  main  force  blows 
a  blast,  with  win^  on  his  shoulders  and  a  fiery  countenance."  Idols 
were  always  made  of  a  terrific  form,  and  are  so  made  by  barbarous  peo- 
ple at  the  present  day.  When  God  is  personified  as  hlawing  on  the  Jirt^ 
IS  there  not  an  allusion  to  these  instruments  ] 

Eusebius,  in  the  third  book,  of  his  life  of  Constantine,  says  that  when 
images  were  subverted,  among  other  things  found  in  some  of  them  were 
•*  small  faggots  of  sticks" — perhaps  the  remains  of  fuel  employed  to  raisa 
steam  in  them .• 

From  the  observation  of  one  of  the  early  travelers  into  the  East,  il 
seems  that  eolipiles  were  employed  even  in  war  and  with  great  eflfect 
Carpini,  in  the  account  of  his  travels,  A.  D.  1286,  describes  a  species  ol 
eolipile  of  the  human  form,  and  apparently  charged  with  an  inflammable 
liquid,  as  having  been  used  in  a  battle  between  the  Mongals  and  the 
troops  of  Prester  John.  The  latter,  he  says,  caused  a  number  of  hollow 
figures  to  be  made  of  copper,  which  resembled  men,  and  being  charged 
with  some  combustible  substance,  **  were  set  upon  horses,  each  having  a 
man  behind  on  the  horse  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  to  stir  up  the  fire. 
When  approaching  to  give  battle,  these  mounted  images  were  first  sent 
forward  against  the  enemy,  and  the  men  who  rode  behind  set  fire  by  some 
means  to  the  combustibles,  and  blew  strongly  with  their  bellows ;  and  the 
Mongal  men  and  horses  were  burnt  with  wild  fire  and  the  air  was  dark- 
ened with  smoke. "*>  Supposing  these  eolipiles  to  have  been  charged 
with  alcohol  or  spirit  of  wme,  they  must  have  been  (as  we  see  they  were) 
of  terrible  effect,  since*,  as  modern  experiments  show,  a  jet  of  flame  from 
each  might  have  (extended  to  a  distance  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet. 

Besides  blowing  directly  upon  or  ajrainst  a  fire,  eolipiles  were  employed 
to  xncreaac  the  draft  of  chimneys,  for  which  purpose  the  jet  rose  perpen- 
dicilarlv  from  the  centre  of  the  dome,  as  in  No.  181.     One  or  two  stand- 


*  Peter  Martvr's  Common  Places,  Part  ii.  ^2Q.  *>  Kerr's  Collection  of  Voyages,  vol.  1, 13S. 
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4il(l  priests  to  conceal,  and  wlien  concealment  was  impracticable  to  det* 
troy  their  apparatus,  some  specimens  of  their  machinery  have  come  down. 
In  the  fifteenth  or  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  an  eolipilic  idol  of 
the  ancient  Germans  w^as  found  in  making  some  excavations,  and  is  we 
believe  still  extant.  A  figure  of  it  is  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of 
Montfaucon's  Antiquities.  It  is  made  of  a  peculiar  species  of  bronze  and 
18  between  three  and  four  feet  in  height,  and  the  body  two  and  a  hsdf  in 
circumference.  Its  appearance  is  very  uncouth.  It  is  without  drapery, 
with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  the  right  hand  on  the  head,  and  the  leit, 
which  is  broken  off,  rested  upon  the  thigh.  The  cavity  for  the  liquid 
holds  about  seven  gallons,  and  there  are  two  openings  for  the  escape  of 
the  vapor,  one  at  the  mouth  and  the  other  in  the  forehead.  These 
openings  were  stopped  with  plugs  of  wood,  and  the  priests  had  secret 
means  of  applying  the  fire.  It  appears  from  Weber  and  other  German 
writers  on  the  subject  that  this  idol  was  made  to  express  various  passions 
of  the  deity  it  represented,  with  a  view  to  extort  offerings  and  sacrifi- 
ces from  the  deluded  worshippers;  and  that  the  liquid  was  inflammable. 
When  the  demands  of  the  pnests  were  not  complied  with,  the  ire  of  the  god 
was  expressed  by  sweat  (steam)  oozing  from  all  parts  of  his  body  ;  and 
if  the  people  still  remained  obdurate,  his  fury  became  terrible  :  murmurs, 
bellowings,  and  even  thunderbolts  (the  wooden  plugs)  burst  from  him ; 
flashes  or  streams  of  fire  rushed  from  his  mouth  and  head,  and  presently 
he  was  enveloped  in  clouds  of  smoke;  when  the  people,  horror  stricken, 
consented  to  comply  w^lth  the  requisitions.  It  is  very  evident  from  the 
accounts  that  the  priests  had  the  means  of  rapidly  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  fire,  as  the  disposition  of  the  worshippers  required 
the  idol  to  express  approbation  or  displeasure.  It  further  appears  that  the 
monks  in  the  middle  ages  made  use  of  this  idol,  and  found  it  not  the  least 
effectual  of  their  wonder-working  machines.  It  was  in  fact  in  this  man- 
ner  chiefly  that  the  great  body  of  ecclesiastics  then  maintained  their  in- 
fluence over  the  multitude.  The  very  same  devices  which  their  prede- 
cessors had  found  effectual  in  the  temples  of  Osiris,  Ceres,  and  Bacchus, 
were  repeated ;  and  such  images  of  the  heathen  gods  and  goddesses  at 
had  escaped  destruction  were  converted  into  those  of  Christian  saints, 
and  being  repaired  were  made  to  perform  the  same  miracles  which  they 
had  done  before  in  pagan  Greece  and  Rome.  Monks,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  were  then  the  most  expert  mechanicians,  and  some  of  their 
most  elaborate  productions  were  imitations  of  ancient  androidli — and 
the  speaking  hesids  of  Bacon,  Robert  of  Lincoln,  G«rbert  and  Albertus, 
were  considered  proofs  of  an  intercourse  subsisting  between  their  owners 
and  spirits,  as  much  so  as  in  the  cases  of  Orpheus  and  Odin,  and  other 
magicians  of  old. 

The  name  of  the  Gterman  idol  is  written  differently  :  Puster,  Plaster, 
Plusterlch,  Buestard,  Busterich,  are  all  names  given  to  it  and  the  deity  it 
represents.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  verb  pwiten^ 
to  blow— or /WM^W",  a  bellows  :  this  shows  Its  connection  with  the  eolipile 
as  a  '*  fire  blower ;  and  It  is  probable  that  from  these  eollplllc  idols  the 
term  JBnlisf.,  ••  a  pretender  to  inspiration,"  is  derived.  (See  Dictionary 
Trevoux.  Art.  Puster.)  This  ancient  steam  Idol  was,  A.  D.  1546,  placed 
for  safe  keeping  in  the  fortress  of  Sunderhausen,  where  it  remained  dur- 
ing the  last  century. 

-How  singular  that  steam  should  have  been  among  the  motive  agents 
of  the  most  ancient  idols  of  Egypt  (as  the  Statue  of  Memnon  and  others) 
and  in  some  of  the  deified  Images  of  Europe  1  That  It  should  formerly 
kave  been  employed  with  tremendous  effect  to  delude  men,  to  lock  them 
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have  seen  that  the  oldest  apparatus  moved  by  strain,  of  which  there  is 
any  account,  was  an  eolipile  suspended  on  its  axis,  at  once  both  boiler 
and  engine,  (No.  180)  and  we  shall  find  that  the  first  attempts  to  raise 
water  by  the  same  fluid  were  made  with  the  same  instrumenu.  Indeed, 
all  the  early  experiments  on  steam  were  made  with  eolipiles,  and  all  the 
first  steam  machines  were  nothing  else. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


Baplojrmeiit  of  ■tsain  in  former  Umao  Claiim  of  rarions  peoplo  to  Ao 
•f  ■team  aa  a  motive  afent,  pereeiTed  by  Roger  Bacon— Other  OMdem  intrentioaa  and  diaeoverioa  kaovi 
10  him— Spaniah  ateam-ahip  in  1543— Oflcial  documenta  relatinf  to  it— Remarka  oo  theae  Aailiqaity  af 
paddle  •wheela  aa  propeUera— Project  of  the  author  for  propelUnf  Yeaaeh  C»periMe»ta  oa  ataam 
in  the  aixteenth  century— Jerome  Cardan— Vaeuum  fi>rmed  by  the  coodeBaatioa  of  ateuB,  knova  la  Iha 
Alehymiat*— Cxperimenta  ftom  Fludd— Othera  Atim  Porta  gipanaJTe  flwee  of  alaam  illaatratad  hy  aM 
aathora— intereatinf  exampl|  of  raiainf  water  hy  ateam  Arom  Porta  MafheiiMa,  Caaiai  and 
Detrice  for  raiaing  hot  water  from  Decaaa— Inrentioa  of  the  ateam  eatfiaa  Hainwd  by  Arairo  for  Ft 
Nothing  new  in  the  apparatua  of  Deeaua,  nor  in  the  principle  of  ita  operation— Hot  a| 
BoUera  with  tubular  apouta — Eolipilea— Obaenrationa  on  Decana— Writinga  of  Porta— ClaiaM  of  Araga 
in  behair  of  Docaua  untenable— Inatancea  of  hot  water  raiaed  hy  ateam  in  the  arte— Mannibctnra  of  aoap— 
IHacovery  of  iodine — Ancient  aoap  makera— Soap  rata  in  Pompeii— Manipnlationa  of  ancient 
Loaa  of  ancient  writinge — ^Large  auma  anciently  expended  on  aoap— 4«ogie  of  Omar. 


It  will  have  been  perceived  from  the  preceding  chapter  that  eolipiles 
for  blowing  fires  and  for  other  purposes  were  formerly  common,  and  conse- 
quently that  people  were  familiar  with  the  generation  of  steam »  and  of 
high  steam  too,  long  before  modern  steam  engines  were  known.  Of  the 
applications  of  this  fluid  to  produce  motion  or  raise  liquids,  during  the 
long  period  that  intervened  between  the  time  of  Heron  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  printing  into  Europe,  scarcely  any  thins[  is  known  ;  yet  there  cao 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  occasionally  used  to  a  limited  extent  for  one  pur^ 
pose  or  the  other,  and  perhaps  for  both. 

As  the  origin  and  early  progress  of  the  steam  engine  are  necessarily  con 
nected  with  this  part  of  our  subject,  the  inquisitive  reader  will  not  object 
to  dwell  a  little  upon  it,  although  some  parts  of  the  detail  do  not  relate 
directly  to  the  elevation  of  liquids. 

From  the  important  and  increasing  influence  of  the  steam  engine  on 
human  aflairs,  a  controversy  has  arisen  between  writers  of  different  na- 
tions respecting  the  claims  of  their  countrymen  to  its  invention ;  and  some 
acrimonious  feelings  have  been  displayed.  This  is  to  be  regretted  as 
fostering  prejudices  and  passions  which  it  is  the  province  of  philosophers 
to  eradicate — not  to  chensh.  National  vauntings  may  form  articles  in 
the  creed,  as  they  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  capital  of  politicians ; 
but  should  find  no  place  in  that  of  a  savan.  Philosophy,  like  Christianity, 
contemplates  mankind  as  one  family,  and  recognizes  no  sectional  boast- 
ing. Neither  science  nor  the  arts  are  confined  by  degrees  of  longitude, 
nor  are  the  scintillations  of  genius  to  be  measured  by  degrees  from  the 
•<jaator.     As  in  the  republic  of  letters,  so  in  that  of  science  and  the  arts. 
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geographical  disdncdoiis  respecdng  the  abode  of  its  citizeDS  shoald  be 
anknown. 

A  few  scattered  relics  of  ingenious  men  who  flourished  in  the  dark 
ages  are  still  extant,  which  serve  to  convince  us  that  experimental  re- 
searches of  some  of  the  monks  and  other  ardent  inquirers  after  knowledge 
in  those  times  were  more  extensive,  and  evinced  a  more  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  than  is  generally 
surmised.  The  following  remarks  of  Roger  Boom  are  an  instance.  From 
them  we  may  safely  infer  that  he  was  aware  of  the  elastic  force  of  steam 
and  its  applicability  to  propel  vessels  on  water  and  carnages  on  land. 
That  he  was  acquainted  with  gunpowder  is  generally  admitted,  and  it 
would  seem  that  neither  diving  bells  nor  suspension  bridges  escaped  him: 
'*  Men  may  construct  for  the  wants  of  navigation  such  "machines  that 
the  greatest  vessels,  directed  by  a  single  man,  shall  cut  through  the  rivers 
and  seas  with  more  rapidity  than  if  they  were  propelled  by  rowers ; 
chariots  may  be  constructed  which,  without  horses,  shall  run  with  immea- 
surable speed.  Men  may  conceive  machines  which  could  bear  the  diver, 
without  danger,  to  the  depth  of  the  ^vaters.  Men  could  invent  a  multi- 
tude of  other  engines  and  useful  instruments,  such  as  bridges  that  shall 
•pan  theliroadest  rivers  without  any  intermediate  support.  Art  has  its 
thunders  more  terrible  than  those  of  heaven.  A  small  quantity  of  matter 
produces  a  horrible  explosion,  accompanied  by  a  bright  light ;  and  this 
may  be  repeated  so  as  to  destroy  a  city  or  entire  battadions." 

Bacon  was  not  a  man  to  speak  or  write  in  this  manner  at  random.  His 
experiments  led  him  to  the  conclusions  he  has  thus  recorded,  for  he  was 
by  far  the  most  talented  and  indefatigable  experimental  philosopher  of 
his  age.  His  discoveries  however  were  not  understood,  or  their  impor- 
tance not  appreciated,  for  he  was  imprisoned  ten  years  as  a  practiser  of 
magic,  &c.  There  is  a  remark  in  his  treatise  *'  on  the  secret  works  of 
art  and  nature,"  that  is  too  valuable  to  be  omitted :  he  says  a  person  who 
is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  manner  that  nature  observes  in  her  opera- 
iimUt  can  not  only  rival  but  surpass  her.  "  That  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  rarefaction  of  air,  and  the  structure  of  the  air  pump,  is  past  contradic- 
tion." He  was  (says  Dr.  Friend)  the  miracle  of  the  times  he  lived  in, 
and  the  greatest  genius  perhaps  for  mechanical  knowledge  which  over 
appeared  in  the  world  since  Archimedes.  The  camera  obscura  and 
telescope  were  known  to  him,  and  he  has  described  the  mode  of  making 
reading  glasses.  Most  of  the  operations  now  used  in  chemistry  are 
said  to  be  described  or  mentioned  by  him.  A  description  of  his  laborato- 
ry and  of  the  experiments  he  made,  with  a  sketch  ot  the  various  appara- 
tus employed,  would  have  been  infinitely  more  valuable  than  all  the 
V(4aroes  on  scholastic  divinity  that  were  ever  written. 

In  1543,  a  naval  officer  under  Charles  V.  is  said  to  have  propelled  a 
•hip  of  two  hundred  tons,  by  steam,  in  the  harbor  of  Barcelona.  No 
account  of  his  machinery  is  extant,  except  that  he  had  a  larffe  copper 
boiler,  and  that  paddle  wheels  were  suspended  over  the  sides  of^  the 
vessel.  Like  all  old  inventors  he  refused  to  explain  the  mechanism.  The 
following  account  was  furnished  for  publication  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  Spanish  royal  archives.  "  Blasco  de  Garay,  a  captain  in  the  navy, 
proposed  in  1543,  to  the  Emperor  and  King,  Charles  the  Fifth,  a  machine 
to  propel  large  boats  and  ships,  even  in  calm  weather,  without  oars  or 
•ails.  In  spite  of  the  impediments  and  the  opposition  which  this  project 
met  with,  the  Emperor  ordered  a  trial  to  be  made  of  it  in  the  port  of 
Barcelona,  which  in  fact  took  place  on  the  17th  of  the  month  of  June, 
of  the  said  year  1543.    Gkray  would  not  explain  the  particulan  of  ki^ 
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<fiteoT6ry :  h  wmt  evident  Itowerer  during  die  experimeiit  diaft  k  ooiuutad 
in  a  larffe  copper  of  boiling  water,  and  in  moving  wheels  attached  to 
ather  side  ot  the  ship.  The  experiment  was  tried  on  a  ship  of  two  hm- 
dred  tons,  called  the  Trinity,  which  came  from  CoHbre  to  disdiarge  m 
cargo  of  com  at  Barcelona,  of  which  Peter  de  Seanta  was  captain.  By 
order  of  Charles  V,  Don  Henry  de  Toledo  the  sovemor,  Don  Pedro  m 
Cordova,  the  treasurer  Ravago,  and  the  vice  chancellor,  and  intendant 
of  Catalonia  witnessed  the  experiment  In  the  reporto  made  to  die  em- 
peror and  to  the  prince,  this  ingemoos  invendon  was  generallj  approved, 
particularly  on  account  of  the  promptness  and  &eih^  with  which  die 
ship  was  made  to  go  about.  The  treasurer  Ravage,  an  enemy  to  the 
project,  said  that  the  vessel  could  be  propelled  two  le^nes  in  three  hours-^ 
that  the  machine  was  complicated  and  expensive— -and  diat  there  would 
be  an  exposure  to  danger  in  case  the  boiler  should  burM.  The  odier 
commbsioners  affirmed  that  the  vessel  tacked  with  the  same  rapidiqr  m 
a  galley  manosuvred  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  went  at  least  a  leame  an 
hour.  As  soon  as  the  experiment  was  made  Graray  took  the  whole  map 
chine  with  which  he  had  furnished  the  vessel,  leaving  cmly  die  wooden 
part  in  the  arsenal  at  Barcelona,  and  keeping  all  the  rest  mr  lumsel£  In 
spite  of  Ravago*s  opporition,  the  invention  was  approved,  and  if  the 
expedition  in  which  Charles  the  Vth  was  then  ensaged  had  not  preven(ad» 
he  would  no  doubt  have  encouraged  iL  Nevertheless,  the  emperor  pro- 
moted the  inventor  one  gprade,  made  him  a  present  of  two  hunarad 
thousand  maravedis,  and  ordered  the  expense  to  be  paid  out  of  the  tren* 
sury,  and  g^ranted  him  besides  many  other  favors." 

**  This  account  is  derived  from  the  documents  and  original  registers 
kept  in  the  Royal  Archives  of  Simuncas,  among  the  commercia]  papers 
of  Catalonia,  and  from  those  of  the  military  and  naval  departments  for 
the  said  year,  1543.  Thomab  GU>nzalbs. 

"  Simuncas,  August  27,  1825." 

From  this  account  it  has  been  inferred  that  steam  vends  were  invented 
in  Spain,  lieing  only  revived  in  modem  times  ;  and  that  Blasco  de  Graray 
should  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  first  steam  engine.  As  long  as 
the  authenticity  of  the  document  is  admitted  and  no  earlier  experiment 
adduced,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  such  a  conclusion  can  be  avoided ; 
at  least  so  far  as  steam  vessels  are  concerned.  It  may  appear  singular  that 
this  specimen  of  mechanical  skill  should  have  been  matured  in  that  coun- 
try ;  hut  at  the  time  referred  to,  Spain  was  probably  the  most  promising 
scene  for  the  display  of  such  operations.  Every  one  knows  that  half  a 
century  before,  Columbus  coulu  find  a  patron  no  where  else.  The  great 
loss  which  Charles  sustained  in  his  fleet  before  Algiers  the  previous  year, 
must  have  convinced  him  of  the  value  of  an  invention  by  which  ships 
could  be  propelled  without  oars  or  sails  ;  and  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  supposing  the  loss  on  that  occasion  (fifleen  ships  of  war  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  transports,  in  which  eight  thousand  men  perished  and 
Charles  himself  narrowly  escaped)  was  one  principal  reason  for  Captain 
Garay  to  bring  forward  his  project '  M.  Arago,  who  advocates  with  pe- 
culiar eloquence  and  zeal  the  claims  of  Decaus  and  Papin,  as  inventors 
of  the  steam  engine,  thinks  the  document  should  be  set  aside  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons :  Ist.  Because  it  was  not  j/rinted  in  1543.  2d.  It  does 
not  sufficiently  prove  that  steam  was  the  motive  agent  3d.  If  Captain 
Ghray  really  did  employ  a  steam  engine,  it  was  "  according  to  all  appear- 
ance" the  reacting  eoUpile  of  Heron,  and  therefore  nothmg  new.  To 
US  there  joes  not  appear  much  force  in  these  reasons.     M.  Arago  ob- 
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serves,  **  manuscript  documents  cannot  have  any  value  with  the  public, 
because,  generally,  it  has  no  means  whatever  of  verifying  the  date  as« 
signed  to  them.'*  To  a  limited  extent  this  may  be  admitted.  Respecting 
private  M3S.  it  may  be  true ;  but  surely  official  and  national  records  like 
those  referred  to  by  the  Spanish  secretary  should  be  excepted.  We 
have  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  our  Third  Book  quoted  largely  from  official 
MS.  documents  belonging  to  this  city,  (New- York :)  now  these  are  pre- 
served in  a  public  office  and  may  be  examined  to  verify  our  extracts  as 
well  as  their  own  authenticity  :  and  the  Spanish  records  we  presume  are 
equally  accessible,  and  their  authenticity  may  be  equally  established.  The 
mere  printing  of  both  could  add  nothing  to  their  credibility,  although  it 
would  afford  to  the  public  greater  facilities  of  judging  of  their  claims  to  it. 
So  far  from  rejecting  such  sources  of  information  respecting  the  arts  of 
former  times,  we  should  have  supposed  they  were  unexceptionable. 

But  it  is  said— although  a  boiler  is  mentioned,  that  is  not  sufficient  proof 
that  steam  was  the  impelling  agent,  since  there  are  various  machines  in 
which  fire  is  used  under  a  boiler,  without  that  fluid  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  operations  :  Well,  but  the  account  states  that  which  really 
appears  conclusive  on  this  point,  viz.  that  this  vessel  contained  "  boiling 
water**  and  that  Ravago  the  treasurer,  opposed  the  scheme  on  the  ground 
that  there  would  be  an  exposure  to  dan^r  '*  in  case  the  boiler  should 
burst."  As  this  dangler  could  not  arise  from  the  liquid  contents  merely, 
but  from  the  accumulation  of  steam,  (the  irresistible  force  of  which  was, 
as  has  been  observed,  well  known  from  the  employment  of  eolipiles)  it  is 
obvious  enough  that  this  fluid  performed  an  essential  part  in  the  opera- 
tion— in  other  words  was  the  source  of  the  motive  power.  Had  it  not 
been  necessary,  Graray  would  never  have  furnished  in  it  such  a  plausible 
pretext  for  opposition  to  his  project,  it  has  been  also  said  "  if  we  were 
to  admit  that  the  machine  of  Garay  was  set  in  motion  by  steam,  it  would 
Dot  necessarily  follow  that  the  invention  [steam  engine]  was  new,  and 
that  it  bore  any  resemblance  to  those  of  our  day."  True,  but  it  would 
at  least  follow  that  Graray  should  be  considered  the  father  of  steam  navi- 
gation, until  some  earlier  and  actual  experiment  is  produced.  Arago  further 
thinks,  that  if  Garay  used  steam  at  all,  his  engine  was  the  whirling 
eolipile  (No.  180) — "  every  thing"  he  observes  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  he  employed  this.  We  regret  to  say  there  are  strong  objections  to 
such  an  opinion.  That  an  engine  acting  on  the  same  principle  of  recoil 
as  Heron's  eolipile  might  have  been  made  to  propel  a  vessel  of  two  hun- 
dred tons  is  admitted  ;  but  from  modem  experiments  with  small  engines 
of  this  description,  we  know;  1st,  that  in  order  to  produce  the  reported 
result,  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  employed  must  have  been  equivaJent  to 
a  pressure  of  several  atmospheres ;  and  2d,  that  the  enormous  consump- 
tion of  the  fluid  when  used  in  one  of  these  engines  must  have  required 
either  a  number  of  boilers  or  one  of  extraordinary  dimensions.  Had 
Garay  emplovsd  several  boilers,  the  principal  difficulty  would  be  removed, 
as  he  might  then  have  made  them  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  the  confined  vapor ;  he  however  used  but  one,  and  every  person  who 
has  witnessed  the  operation  of  reacting  engines  will  admit  that  a  single 
boiler  could  hardly  have  been  made  to  furnish  the  quantity  of  steam  re- 
quired, at  the  requisite  degree  of  tension. 

As  the  nature  of  this  Spanish  engine  is  not  mentioned,  every  person  is 
left  to  form  his  own  opinion  of  it.  We  see  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that 
he  employed  the  elastic  force  of  steam  to  push  a  piston  to  and  fro— or 
that  he  formed  a  vacuum  under  one  by  condensing  the  vapor.  Such  ap- 
plications of  steam  were  as  likely  to  occur  to  a  person  deeply  engaged  m 
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devising  modes  of  employing  it,  in  the  sixteenth  as  well  as  in  the  seven 
teenth  century,  notwithstanding  the  objection  so  often  reiterated,  that 
the  arts  were  not  sufficiently  matured  for  the  fabrication  of  a  metallic 
cylinder  and  piston,  and  apparatus  for  transmitting  the  moyements  of  a 
piston  to  revolving  mechanism.  The  casting  and  boring  of  pieces  of 
ordnance  show  that  the  construction  of  a  steam  cylinder  was  not  beyond 
the  arts  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  even  of  the  two  preceding  ones;  while 
the  water- works,  consisting  of  forcing  pumps  worked  by  wheels,  and 
also  numerous  other  machines  put  in  motion  by  cranks,  (and  the  irre- 
gularity of  their  movements  being  also  regulated  by  fly  wheels)  described 
m  the  works  of  Besson,  Agricola,  &c.  show  that  engmeers  at  that  time 
well  understood  the  means  of  converting  rotary  into  rectilinear  motions, 
and  rectilinear  into  rotary  ones. 

Had  Garay  used  a  steam  apparatus  on  the  principle  of  Saveiy's, 
Papin's,  or  Leopold's,  to  raise  water  upon  an  overshot  wheel  fixed  <fn  the 
same  axle  as  the  paddles,  we  should  probably  have  heard  of  it,  since  such 
a  wheel  would  have  been  a  more  prominent  object  than  the  paddles  or 
the  boiler  itself. 

It  need  not  excite  surprise  that  Garay  adopted  paddle  wheels  as  pro- 
pellers, since  they  were  well  known  before  his  time,  being  of  very  an- 
cient date.  Roman  galleys  were  occasionally  moved  by  them,  and  they 
jiave  probably  never  been  wholly  laid  aside  in  Curope  since  the  fall  of 
the  empire.  Stuart,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  the  Steam  Engine,  observes  that 
the  substitution  of  them  for  oars  is  mentioned  in  several  old  military  trea- 
tises. In  some  ancient  MSS.  in  the  Ring  of  France's  library  it  is  said 
that  boats,  in  which  a  Roman  army  under  Claudius  Candex  were  trans- 
ported into  Sicily,  were  propellea  by  wheels  moved  by  oxen.  An  an- 
cient bas-relief  has  also  been  found  representing  a  galley  with  three  wheels 
on  each  side  ;  the  whole  being  moved  by  three  pair  of  oxen.  Rol>ertus 
Valturius,  in  his  De  Re  Militari,  Verona,  1472,  gives  a  figure  of  a  galley 
with  Jive  paddle  wheels  on  each  side.  Another  is  portrayed  with  one  on 
each  side.  To  these  we  add  another  from  the  Nuremburg  Chronicle, 
published  in  1497  ;  at  folio  XCVIII  a  vessel  is  figured  with  ttoo  wheels 
on  the  side  that  is  represented.  An  old  English  writer  mentions  them 
in  157S ;  and  in  1682,  a  horse  tow-boat  with  paddle  wheels  was  used  at 
Chatham,  England. 

Of  various  substitutes  for  revolving  oars  or  paddle  wheels,  there  is  one 
which,  among  other  things,  we  have  long  purposed  to  try.     It  consists  in 
protruding  into  the  water,  in  a  horizontal  direction  from  close  receptacles 
formed  in  the  stem  and  below  the  water  line,  a  series  of  two  or  more 
solid,  or  tight  hollow  bodies,  of  such  dimensions  that  the  water  displaced 
might  afford  a  resistance  sufficient  to  drive  forward  the  boat.     Some  idea 
of  this  resistance  may  be  obtained  by  attempting  to  sink  an  empty  barrel 
or  hogshead,  or  by  pushing  a  bucket  or  washing  tub  into  a  liquid,  bottom 
downwards.     The  moveable  bodies  or  propellers  might  be  square  boxes 
of  wood,  closed  tiglit  and  made  to  slide  in  and  out  at  the  stem  like  the 
drawers  of  a  bureau  ;  their  outer  ends  being  flush  with  the  stern  when 
drawn  in,  and  the  joint  (at  the  stern)   made  ti^ht  by  some  contrivance 
analogous  to  a  stuffing  box  ;  their  velocity  and   length  of  stroke  being 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  vessel  and  its  required  speed.     The  wa- 
ter Itself  would  drive  or  help  to  drive  back  each  propeller  at  the  termi- 
nation of  its  stroke,  just  as  a  hollow  vessel  is  pushed  up  when  thrust  un- 
der water.     The  rece[)tacles  migfjt  be  open  at  the  top  so  as  to  allow  any 
water  which  leaked  in  at  the  joint  to  be  readily  dischargcKi.     We  are 
not  aware  that  such  a  plan  has  ever  been  proposed. 
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There  sre  teveral  indic&tionB  that  roecbanicians  in  different  porta  of 
Knrope,  were  alive  to  the  power  developed  by  steam  at  the  time  Garaj' 
was  making  hig  experiments  ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  interesting 
information  respecting  it  will  yet  be  obtained  frotn  the  obsolete  lomes  of 
the  XV  and  X  vT  centuries.  Those  old  authors,  whose  works  are  gener- 
ally quoted  on  the  subject,  obvioualy  derived  their  infonnation  principally 
from  those  of  their  pt«deceMorg  as  well  as  from  the  laboratories  of  the  ' 

Jerome  Cardaji,  an  Italian,  bom  in  1501  and  died  in  1S7S,  one  of  the 
moat  eccentric  geniuses  that  ever  lived,  in  whom  was  united  "  the  most 
transcendent  atiainments  with  the  tnost  consummate  quackery,  profound 
aogacicy  with  the  weakest  superstition  ;  who  on  one  page  is  seen  draw- 
ing the  horoscope  of  Christ,  and  in  another  imploring  his  forgiveness 
for  the  sin  of  havine  eaten  a  partridge  on  Friday  ;  unfolding  the  most 
beautiful  relations  in  algebraic  analysis,  and  foretelling  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  specks  on  his  nails  his  approach  to  some  discovery  ;  above 
all,  eloquently  enforcing  the  obligations  of  a  pure  religion  and  expressing 
the  finest  sentiments  in  morals,  while  his  lung  life  was  one  continued  ex- 
ertion,  grossly  outraging  both.  Here,  this  philosopher,  juggler  and 
madman,  is  entitled  to  bnef  mention  from  displaying  in  his  writings  a 
knowledge  of  what  bos  been  called  the  capabilities  of  steam,  and  more 
particularly  with  the  fact  of  a  vacuum  being  speedily  procured  by  its 
condensatioa." 

That  the  alchymists  were  familiar  with 
the  formation  of  a  vacuum  bv  the  con- 
densation of  steam,  and  with  raising  water 
into  it  by  atmospheric  pressure  is  certain. 
Their  ordinary  manipulations  necessarily 
made  them  acquainted  with  both.  In 
Fludd's  Integrum  Morbontm  Mysterimm, 
page  462,  he  illustrates  his  notions  re- 
specting fever  and  dropsy,  by  what  he 
calls  a  commtm  experiment,  and  with  the 
apparatus  figured  in  the  cut  An  empty 
retort  or  one  containing  a  little  water  was 
suspended  over  a  fire  with  the  neck  turned 
down  into  a  vessel  of  water :  when  the 
retort  was  heated  the  air  or  vapor  became  expanded  and  part  of  it  driven 
out  through  the  liquid.  Upon  removing  the  fire,  the  water  was  forced  by 
the  atmosphere  through  the  neck  to  supply  the  place  of  the  air  or  vapor 
expelled  by  the  heat.  This  although  nothing  more  than  the  old  process 
of  filling  eolipilcs,  most  of  which  could  be  charged  in  no  other  w^, 
•hows  niat  the  principle  was  well  understood  and  adopted  in  various 
operations.  We  add  another  and  earlier  example  from  Porta's  Natural 
JUo^tc,  a  work  first  published  in' 1560,  where  he  distinctljr  shows  die 
formation  of  a  vacuum  by  the  condensadon  of  steam,  and  raising  of  water 
into  it  by  the  atmosphere.  "  Make  a  vessel  with  a  very  long  neck  ;  the 
longer  it  is,  the  greater  wonder  it  will  seem  to  be.  Let  it  be  of  transpa- 
rent glass  that  you  may  see  the  water  running  up  :  fill  this  with  boding 
voter,  and  when  it  is  very  hot,  or  setting  the  bottom  of  it  to  the  fire  that 
it  may  not  presentlie  wax  cold  j  the  mouth  being  turned  downwards  that 
it  may  touch  the  water,  it  will  suck  it  all  in."  Discharging  the  hot  water 
is  not  mentioned,  but  that  is  of  course  implied,  and  before  the  vessel  was 
placed  on  the  fire — while  full  of  hot  water,  it  could  not  suck  up  any  of 
the  cold.     (Book  19,  cap.  3.) 
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That  dia  ume  laborious  expenineiiten  were  aequunted  with  die  pitmer- 
ty  of  Bteun  to  diiploce  liqnids  from  close  v«Mel*  i*  equally  clear.  Maoj 
nf  their  operatioiu  made  them  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  this  respect  iu 
effects  were  similar  to  those  of  compresaed  air.  Portions  of  their  app«- 
ruua  were  admirably  adapted  to  produce  jets  of  water  by  means  of 
(team — the  mere  opening  of  a  cock  to  draw  off  the  liquid  conteota  of  * 
heated  alembic  would  ottea  illustrate  the  operation,  just  as  the  overtmn- 
ing  of  an  eolipile,  or  iDclimDg  one  till  the  orifice  was  covered  with  wuer 
would  do. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  principles  of  ninng  liquids  into  a  ▼acniun  tonaei 
by  the  condensation  of  steam,  and  forcibly  ejecUng  them  by  its  eUstiei^, 
nothing  new  was  discovered  by  Oecaus,  Worcnster,  Saven,  or  Papin : 
both  operations  had  long  been  performed  with  eolipiles,  aaawere  of  aont> 
man  occurrence  in  laboratories.  It  was  in  the  extension  of  these  cman- 
tions  to  hydraulic  purposes  that  the  merits  of  those  last  named  consisttd. 
'  Draining  machines'  were  wholly  oat  of  the  tr»ck  of  the  tnnsmotera  of 
metals — Ute  deiign  of  such  conmvances  was  one  which  few  if  any  of 
them  would  have  stooped  to  puraae.  .  Had  they  made  the  laiaiiig  of 
water  by  steam  a  subject  of  tnrticuUr  study,  hardly  one  of  them  conld 
hare  failed  to  produce  a  machine  similar  to  Savery's,  for  every  alomant 
of  it  was  in  their  possession  and  in  constant  Dse.  'Tis  tnte  we  havo 
M  yet  referred  only  to  the  expuluon  of  hot  water  frotn  oloaa  vMaeli^ 
but  the  application  of  steam  to  drive  cold  Hmii^fj 
from  a  separate  vessel  was  not  unknown.  Of  this 
there  is  an  incidental  but  very  conclusive  proof  ia 
a  book  of  Porta's,  entitled  SptrilaU,  (nanied  after 
Heron's  work)  originally  published  in  Ladn  is 
1601,  and  five  year*  sAer  in  Italian  and  SpanisL 
In  the  translation  of  1606,  is  die  annexed  figure 
No.  187,  designed  to  show  "  into  how  many  parts 
a  simple  portion  of  water  may  be  ttanaformed" 
i.  e.  by  measuring  the  quantity  expelled  from  a 
close  vessel,  by  vapor  evolved  from  a  certain  quan- 
tity heated  in  a.  retort  "  Make  a  box  of  glass  or 
tin,  (c)  the  bottom  of  which  should  be  pierced  with 
a  hole,  through  which  sha.ll  pasa  the  neck  of  a  bot- 
tle ^(t)  used  for  distilling,  containing  one  or  two 
ounces  of  waler.  The  neck  shall  be  soldered  to  the  bottom  of  the  box 
BO  that  nothing  can  escape  there.  From  the  same  bottom  shall  proceed 
a  pipe,  (i)  the  opening  of  which  shall  almost  touch  it,  leaving  just  room 
enough  between  them  for  the  water  to  run.  This  pipe  shall  pass  througb 
an  opening  in  the  lid  of  the  box,  and  exteiid  itself  on  t1ie  outside  to  a 
small  distance  from  its  surface.  The  box  must  ba  filled  with  water  by  a 
funnel  (f)  which  ia  aflerwards  to  be  well  closed,  so  as  not  to  allow  tho 
air  [steam]  to  escape : — finally,  the  bottle  must  be  placed  upon  the  fic« 
and  heated  a  little  ;  then  the  water,  changed  into  steam,  will  act  violendy 
upon  the  water  in  the  box,  and  will  make  it  pass  through  the  pipe  (r)  and 
flow  off  (in  the  outside,"  &:c.'  This  apparatus  although  designed  merely 
to  illustrate  the  relative  bulk  of  a  volume  of  water  and  that  of  the  steam 
into  which  it  might  be  converted,  yet  exhibits  in  the  clearest  light  the 
principle  afterwards  adopted  for  raising  liquids  by  the  elasticity  of  eteam. 


.    A.D.1«M.    Foclii. 


■  Arafo'i  Hintor;  oC  tlie  Steim  Eiuine.  tranalsMd  by  LieoL  Harewood,  V.  9.  N., 

luiniil  of  thn  Frsiikliu  Ir.alilute,  Vol.  XXV.    Tbu  device  of  Ports'*  wm,  we  beliave. 

It  b(aa|lit  Torward  bj  Mr.  Aingor,  an  Engluh  writer,  whosa  work  w«  bavs  not  aaa«C 
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The  diagram  and  description,  observes  Stuart,  are  so  complete,  that  the 
application  to  such  a  purpose  of  a  similar  apparatus  could  not  be  consi- 
dered even  as  a  variation  of  Porta's  idea. 

In  the  first  histories  of  the  modern  steam  engine,  its  origin  was  traced 
to  a  device  for  raising  water,  proposed  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in 
his  Century  of  Inventions,  a  tract  written  in  1655  and  published  in  1663. 
Subs€K]uent  researches  have  brought  to  light  facts  (some  of  which  have 
just  been  noticed)  which  prove  that  steam  was  applied  to  that  and  other 
purposes  long  before ;  and  future  inquiries  will  probably  produce  still 
earlier  examples.  Previous  to  describing  other  old  applications  of  this 
fluid,  we  shall  notice  some  experiments  which  historians  of  the  steam  en- 
gine have  introduced.  Thus  Rivault,  a  French  courtier,  is  said  to  have 
'*  discovered"  in  1605  that  a  tight  bomb  shell  containing  water  and  thrown 
into  a  fire  would  be  exploded  by  the  confined  vapor — and  by  Decaus  in 
1615,  that  a  close  copper  ball  partly  filled  with  water  and  heated,  would 
be  rent  asunder  with  a  noise  resembling  that  of  a  petard — and  by  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester  in  1663,  that  a  piece  of  ordnance  would  also  be 
exploded,  if  treated  in  the  same  way  with  its  mouth  and  toucli-hole  plug- 
ged up.  Now,  the  fact  which  these  experiments  established  (if  they 
were  all  made)  was  one  with  which  every  person  who  ever  used  an 
eolipile  was  familiar ;  and  which  was  no  more  a  new  discovery  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  than  experiments  to  prove  that  the 
cover  of  a  common  cauldron  might  be  blown  off  by  the  same  agent,  could 
have  been  in  the  middle  of  it.  It  was  a  knowledge  of  the  same  fact  that 
led  ancient  philosophers  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  earthquakes^ 
which  induced  the  ministers  of  Vhe  steam  deities,  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter,  to  regulate  the  resistance  of  the  plugs  which  closed  the  mouth 
and  eyes  of  the  idols,  so  as  to  give  way  before  the  tension  of  the  steam 
exceeded  the  strength  of  the  metal,  and  blew  both  them  and  their  gods  to 
atoms.  When  the  Spanish  treasurer  objected  to  the  project  of  Garay  that 
the  boiler  might "  burst,"  he  did  not  dream  of  having  made  a  discovery  of 
the  danger  ansing  from  imprisoned  steam  :  had  such  been  the  case  his  ob- 
jection would  have  had  no  force  till  the  fact  upon  which  it  was  based,  had 
been  tested  and  become  generally  known — but  the  ground  of  his  opposition 
every  person  of  that  age  could  appreciate  as  well  as  we  can  ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  on  that  ground  only  was  the  project  abandoned.  The 
same  objection  still  prevents  thousands  from  traveling  either  in  steam  boats 
or  steam  carriages. 

Examples  to  show  that  old  chemists  were  as  familiar  with  the  same  fact 
almost  as  with  "  the  cracklings  of  thorns  under  a  pot,"  might  be  quoted  in 
abundance — they  are  not  necessary,  but  we  shall  adduce  one  or  two.  In 
Porta's  Natural  Magic,  (Book  X,  chap.  1,  on  Dutillatian,)  he  speaks  of  re- 
gulating the  capacity  of  stills  to  the  various  substances  treated  in  them. 
Such  as  were  ot  "  a  flat  and  vapourous  nature"  require,  he  observes,  large 
vessels,  **  for  when  the  heat  shall  have  raised  up  the  flatulent  matter,  and  it 
finds  itself  straightened  ....  it  will  seek  some  other  vent,  and  to  tear  the 
vessels  in  pieces,  which  will  fly  about  with  a  great  bounce  and  crack,  and  not 
without  endamaging  the  standers  by."  Again,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the 
same  book,  he  directs  that  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  joints 
tight  "  lest  the  force  of  the  vapours  arising  may  hurst  it  [the  still]  open 
and  scald  the  faces  of  the  by  standers."  That  such  occurrences  were  not 
uncommon  may  be  inferred  from  another  remark ;  (in  the  21st  chapter  of  the 
10th  book,)  speaking  of"  the  separation  of  the  elements"  and  of  the  various 
substances  distilled,  he  observes,  "  we  account  those  airy  which  fill  the  ves- 
•elf  and  receivers  and  easily  burst  them,  and  so  flie  out."    These  examples 
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are  sufRcient  to  prove  that  the  irretulibU  force  ofiteua  Mrhen  coofinedi,  wm 
known  in  ihe  middle  of  the  Eisceenlh  century — in  fact  it  always  has  been 
known  since  diBtillation  was  practised  or  an  eolipile  used.  Panicalar 
care  was  always  required  to  keep  the  orifice  of  the  latter  inatrument  opeu 
when  on  the  fire. 

Besides  the  Natural  Magic  of  Porta  and  the  writings  of  Cardan,  there 
were  other  works  published  in  the  sixteenth  century  id  which  steam  is 
either  incidentally  mentioned,  or  expressly  treated  oil  About  the  year 
1S60,  Mathesiui,  a  German  preacher,  in  order  to  illustnte  the  enormous 
force  of  a  little  imprisoned  vapor,  introduced  into  a  sermon  ■  descriptioa 
of  an  apparatus  "  answering  to  a  steam  engine" — an  instance  of  ingenui^ 
equal  to  that  of  Cardan,  who  contrived  to  swell  the  contests  of  a  tieatiie 
on  arithmetic,  {which  he  wrote  for  the  booksellers  by  the  page)  by  ex- 
patiating on  the  motions  of  the  planets,  on  the  creation,  ana  the  tower  of 
Babel.  Canini,  a  Venetian,  made  experiments  on  steam  in  1SG6.  In 
I  tract,  printed  at  Orleans,  and  ascribed  to  Besson, 
3f  the  expansion  of  water  into  steam,  and  the  relaiive 
volumes  of  each.  About  1537,  a  German  writer  proposed  the  whirling 
eolipile  of  Heron,  as  a  substitute  for  dogs  in  turning  the  spit,  and  recoin- 
mended  it  in  a  passage,  an  extract  from  which  may  be  >een  at  page  76  of 
this  volume. 

The  "  Forcible  Movements"  of  Decaui,  or  de  Caui,  is  the  next  au- 
thority for  early  notices  of  steam.  Thia  work  was  first  published  at 
Frankfort  in  1612,  and  in  Paris  in  X624.  It  is  entitled  Let  Ruitmt  da 
Forcrt  Mouvantes,  avec  diverses  machines  tant  utiles  que  pliisantes,  &<;:— 
Reasons  of  moving  forces,  with  various  machines  both  useful  and  inter- 
esting. The  title  seems  to  have  been  slightly  changed  in  different  editions; 
and,  as  noticed  at  page  319,  the  name  of  the  author  also;  a  circumstance 
that  has  led  Mr.  Farey  to  suppose  there 
were  two  books,  written  by  citFerent  au- 
thors of  the  same  name.  In  the  English 
translation  of  1659,  which  consists  of  two 
parts  :  "  The  theorie  of  the  conduct  of  wa- 
ter" and  the  "  Forcible  movements,"  the 
theorems  on  steam  are  omitted.  By  these 
theoroms  Decaus  intended  to  show  that 
heat  carries  off  water  by  evaporation — that 
steam  when  condensed  returns  to  its  origin- 
al bulk — and  that  a  hollow  ball  or  eolipile 
may  be  exploded  by  it.  The  only  device 
for  employing  this  fluid  which  he  has  given, 
is  in  illustration  of  the  fifth  theorem,  vis: 
Water mai/he Tawdabove  its  lerd  by  meaiu 
of  fire- :  "  the  third  method  of  raising  water 
ifl  by  the  aid  of  fire,  whereby  diverse  ma- 
chines may  be  made.  I  shall  here  give 
the  description  of  one.  Take  a  ball  of 
copper  marked  A,  well  soldered  at  erery 
It  must  have  a  vent  hole  marked  D 
ich  water  may  be  introduced ;  and 
tube  marked  C,  soldered  into  the 
top  of  the  ball,  and  the  end  C  reaching 
nearly  to  the  bottom,  but  not  touching  it 
AAer  filling  this  ball  with  water  through  tlie  vent  hole.  Mop  it  dose  v\f 
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pat  the  ball  on  the  fire,  then  the  heat  acting  against  the  said  bail,  will  cauM 
all  the  water  to  rise  through  the  tube       C" 

On  the  supposition  that  this  apparatus  was  originally  designed  by  De- 
caus,  M.  Arago  has  claimed  for  France  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine. 
The  English,  he  observes  in  his  Memoir  of  Watt,  have  ascribed  the  honof 
to  the  Marquis  of  Worcester ;  but  on  this  side  the  channel,  "  we  main- 
tain that  it  belongs  to  a  humble  engineer,  almost  forgotten  by  our  bio- 
fraphers,  viz.  Solomon  de  Caus."  And  in  his  'History  of  the  Steam 
Ingine,'  he  asserts  that  "  the  idea  of  raising  water  by  the  elastic  force 
of  steam"  belongs  to  the  same  individual.  With  the  disposition  and 
even  an  anxiety  to  give  to  every  inventor  his  full  meed  of  praise,  we 
confess  that  we  cannot  perceive  in  the  figure  and  description  before  us, 
sufficient  ground  from  which  such  inferences  could  fairly  be  drawn. 
The  fact  is,  to  no  one  age  or  people  can  the  origin  of  the  steam  engine 
be  attributed — nor  yet  its  various  applications.  That  some  have  contri- 
buted greatly  more  than  others  to  develope,  mature  and  apply  it,  no 
person  doubts. 

Were  it  even  admitted  that  no  apparatus  precisely  like  that  represented 
in  the  figure  was  previously  known,  it  would  be  dimcult  to  establish  the 
claims  put  forward  in  behalf  of  Decaus.  But  there  was  nothing  novel 
either  in  its  construction  or  in  the  principle  of  its  operation;  while  for 
nearly  all  practical  purposes  it  was  valueless. 

So  far  as  respects  the  apparatus  simply,  no  part  of  it  was  invented  by 
him.  It  is  figured  in  the  Spiritalia  as  an  illustration  of  Problem  IX,  vis. 
a  hollow  sphere  partly  filled  with  water,  and  resting  upon  a  tripod,  with 
a  jet  pipe  extending  down  into  the  liquid.  Instead  of  fire  under  it  to 
raise  steam,  a  syringe  is  connected  to  the  upper  part,  by  which  to  inject 
air  or  water.  This  figure  is  copied  in  Plate  VII  of  the  *'  Forcible  Move- 
ments/' (Leak's  Trans )  and  of  it  Decaus  observes,  "  as  concerning  the 
figure  of  the  globe,  it  may  serve  for  pleasure  to  cast  the  water  very  high 
by  the  pipe,  after  that  you  have  forced  it  in  with  violence  with  the  sy- 
ringe." Had  not  this  device  of  raising  water  by  air  compressed  with  a 
syringe  been  found  in  the  Spiritalia,  it  might  also  have  been  deemed  the 
invention  of  Decays,  for  he  does  not  mention  the  source  whence  he  de- 
rived it;  and  as  it  is,  wc  think  he  may  with  as  much  reason  be  considered 
the  author  of  air-engines,  as  the  first  inventor  of  steam  engines.  The 
apparatus  is  also  a  modification  of  that  by  which  Heron  raised  water  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  the  author  of  the  Spiritalia  was  too  well  versed 
in  the  subject,  to  introduce  in  that  work  such  a  device  as  that  of  Decaus. 

The  elevation  of  water  by  the  elastic  force  of  steam  was  also  well 
known  before  the  time  of  Decaus.  Nature  herself  has  always  presented 
striking  proofs  of  it  in  boiling  springs,  and  in  the  magnificent  fountains 
and  jets  that  are  thrown  up  in  various  parts  of  the  earth  from  subter- 
raneous cauldrons  by  imprisoned  steam  ;  as  in  the  Geysers  of  Iceland, 
where  the  hot  liquid  is  thus  violently  forced  through  natural  tubes,  of 
nine  or  ton  feet  in  diameter,  to  heights  varying  from  twenty  to  ninety 
feet,  and  accompanied  with  intermitting  volumen  of  the  vapor ;  pheno- 
mena the  philosophy  of  which  was  well  understood  by  the  ancients.  But 
if  such  examples  are  deemed  too  indirect,  and  as  known  only  to  a  few 
there  are  others  with  which  people  generally  have  always  been  conver 
•ant :  Vessels  for  heating  water,  with  tubular  spouts,  whose  upper  orifices 
stand  higher  than  the  top  of  the  vessels  or  the  liquid  within  them,  are  of 
extreme  antiquity ;  some  that  resemble  our  tea-kettles  and  coffee-pots  are 
found  portrayed  on  the  paintings  and  sculptures  of  Egy  >t.     Now  every 
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aoe  knows  that  wben  the  eorj'm  of  diete  fit  to  dose  as  to  prevent  die 
steam  from  escaping  as  fast  as  it  is  generated,  the  confined  vapor  forces  op 
the  hot  liquid  through  the  spouts ;  and  in  a  manner  precisely  the  same  sa 
described  by  Decaus,  for  the  effect  u  the  same  whether  the  discharging 
tube  be  connected  to  the  lower  side  of  a  boiler  Hke  a  tea-kettle  spout,  or 
inserted  through  the  top  and  continued  within  to  the  liqoicL  From  suck 
domestic  exhibitions  of  the  effects  of  steam,  the  devices  of  Heron  and 
other  ancient  experimenters  were  probably  derived :  a  person  whose 
thoughts  were  turned  to  the  subject  of  raising  water  by  it  could  not&iltf 
profit  by  them,  or  to  hit  upon  so  slight  a  modification  of  the  apparatus  sa 
shown  m  the  last  figure. 

The  same  application  of  steam  was  often  exhibited  by  alchymists  as  al- 
ready observed  in  their  manipulations,  and  in  drawing  off  the  contents  of 
their  stills  and  retorts ;  but  it  was  still  more  clearly  iUustrated  in  common 
life  in  the  employment  of  eolipiles,  and  the  copper  ball  of  Decaus  was 
merely  one  of  these  with  a  jet  pipe  prolonged  into  tne  liquid.  The  very  terms 
"  ball  of  copper,"  "  ball  of  brass,*'  were  those  by  which  eolipiles  were 
designated.  (See  page  396.)  Now  no  one  was  ignorant  that  an  opening 
on  the  top  of  one  of  these  instruments  let  out  steam,  and  that  through  one 
near  the  bottom  hot  water  would  be  violently  expelled  throueh  a  vertical 
tube,  if  attached  to  the  opening.  Suppose  the  one  figured  at  No.  186 
either  accidentally  or  designedly  placed  on  the  fire  with  the  tube  inclined 
upwards,  and  heated  in  that  position  while  two  thirds  filled  with  water ; 
the  vapor  would  then  accumulate  in  the  dome,  and  would  necessarily 
drive  out  the  boiling  liquid  until  the  lower  orifice  of  the  tube  was  no  longer 
covered  with  water :  or  imagine  No.  184  inclined  till  water  rushed  out 
instead  of  steam.  That  such  experiments  were  not  only  frequent  but  com- 
mon, no  person  can  reasonably  doubt,  although  no  notice  of  them  may  be 
found  in  books.  Such  a  mode  of  raising  water  was  of  little  value  an  j  not 
thought  worth  recording,  and  but  for  its  introduction  into  some  hi.stories 
of  the  steam-engine,  we  should  not  have  deemed  it  of  sufficient  importance 
to  notice.  Moreover,  the  ordinary  mode  of  charging  eolipiles  which  had 
but  one  minute  orifice,  viz.  by  heating  and  then  plunging  them  in  water, 
must  have  frequently  caused  them  to  produce  liquid  jets,  in  consequence 
of  their  imbibing  too  much,  and  thei*e  being  no  other  way  of  e5tpelling 
the  surplus  than  by  placing  the  instrument  on  the  fire.  Probably  an  eoli- 
pile  was  never  used  that  was  not  occasionally  overcharged  with  Uie  liquid, 
and  thus  made  to  raise  a  portion  of  it  by  the  elastic  force  of  steam.  At 
any  rate,  no  one  who  was  familiar  with  these  instruments,  from  Heron  to 
Decaus,  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  might  be  applied  to 
produce  jets  of  hot  water  as  well  as  of  vapor ;  and  few  ever  used  them 
who  did  not  occasionally  make  them  produce  both. 

It  would  be  an  unjust  reflection  on  Decaus  to  suppose  he  could  not  have 
ffiven  a  better  plan  than  No.  188  for  raising  water  by  steam,  if  the  project 
had  been  soriously  entertained  by  him ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground 
to  boliovo  he  ever  dreamt  of  applyinjr  that  fluid  to  hydraulic  purposes,  or 
as  a  substitute  for  pumps,  chains  of  pots,  &c.  He  certainly  would  have 
lau^hrd  at  any  one  proposing  a  device  by  which  water  could  not  be  raised 
until  th«  wliole  of  it  was  boiled,  whether  the  quantity  was  a  pint,  a  hogs- 
head, or  a  million  of  gallons ;  and  in  some  cases  not  until  its  temperature 
far  exc(»odo(l  that  at  which  rhullition  in  open  vessels  takes  place.  Why 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  he  mention  the  device  at  all?  Simply  to  show 
that  **  water  tnai/  he  raised  above  its  level  by  means  of  fire."  Well,  but 
he  says  that  ** diverse  machines"  may  be  deduced  from  it.  True,  and  he 
has  given  a  description  of  one,  from  which  we  may  judge  of  the  rest:  these 
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were  most  likely  mere  trifles — ^whims  that  suited  the  taste  of  the  age. 
No.  189  is  probably  one  of  them,  which  a  contemporaneous  English  author 
adduces  under  "  Experiments  of  mocions  by  rarefying  water  with  fier/' 
and  of  which  he  also  observes,  Uher  device*  may  be  derived  from  it. 

Decaus  appears  to  have  read  and  traveled  much,  and  to  have  collecteA 
knowledge  from  every  source  within  his  reach.  He  describes  saw-mills 
that  were  used  in  Switzerland,  fire-engines  of  G^ermany,  canal-locks  which 
ke  noticed  between  Venice  and  Padua :  he  cites  Tacitus,  Pausanias  and 
Pliny;  quotes  largely  from  Heron,  and  refers  his  more  learned  readers  tft 
Archimedes,  a  commentary  upon  whose  writings  he  promises  to  undertake. 
Of  course  he  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Porta,  for  this  Neapolitan 
philosopher  and  his  writings  were  greatly  celebrated  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Now  had  Decaus  turned  his  thoughts  at  all  to  the  elevation  of  water 
by  steam,  he  would  at  once  have  perceived  the  advantages  of  a  device 
lute  No.  137,  by  which  the  liquid  could  be  raised  in  unlimited  quantities 
without  being  heated  at  all,  as  well  as  under  all  possible  circumstances : 
And  having  perceived  this,  would  he  not  (if  the  project  of  thus  raising 
water  had  ever  entered  his  head)  have  given  it,  or  a  modification  of  it, 
instead  of  No.  188  ]  It  is  clear  that  he  wanted  an  illustration  of  a  propo- 
rtion merely,  and  the  one  he  has  given  he  considered  as  good  as  any 
other. 

As  long  as  the  Natural  Magic  and  the  Spiritali  of  Porta  are  admitted 
to  have  been  published,  the  former  about  fifty  and  the  latter  at  least  ten 
years  before  tne  work  of  Decaus,  there  is  little  if  any  thing  whereon  to 
feond  a  claim  for  the  latter.  If  we  were  to  concede,  what  certainly  is  not 
^established  beyond  dispute,  that  the  first  idea  of  raising  a  weight  by  means 
•f  the  elastic  power  of  steam  belongs  to  the  French  author,"  the^oc^  would 
•till  remain  that  the  Neapolitan  had  long  before  shown  Juno  this  could  he 
DpNE ;  and  M.  Arago  has  himself  observed,  that  "  in  the  arts,  as  in  the 
•ciences,  the  last  comer  is  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  labors  of 
those  who  preceded  him — all  denial  in  this  respect  is  without  value."  The 
object  of  Porta  in  introducing  the  device  referred  to  was  not  to  show  its 
application  to  raise  water,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  conclude  that  he  was  igno- 
rant of  its  adaptation  for  that  purpose  because  he  has  not  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  point  it  out.  It  has  also  been  objected,  that  his  apparatus  raised 
the  liquid  to  a  very  limited  height  We  do  not  know  that  Decaus's  did 
more,  for  we  are  only  told  that  the  contents  of  the  ball  would  be  driven 
oat,  without  the  slightest  intimation  of  an  elevated  discharge.  Well,  (an 
advocate  of  the  latter  will  say)  but  his  apparatus  is  capable  of  raising  wa- 
tar  to  all  heights.  And  so  is  Porta's.  But  had  Porta  "  the  least  idea  of 
die  great  power  which  steam  is  susceptible  of  acquiring  ]"  The  extracts 
which  we  have  given  from  his  Natural  Magic,  on  the  rupture  of  vessels 
by  steam,  prove  that  he  was  well  aware  of  it ;  and  the  book  from  which 
these  extracts  are  taken  was  his  earliest  production,  being  published  in 
1560,  at  which  time  (he  observes  in  the  preface)  he  was  only  about  fifteen 
years  old.  To  conclude,  we  are  constrained  to  embrace  the  opinion,  not- 
withstanding the  arguments  and  ek»qucnce  of  M.  Arago,  that  the  device 
described  by  Decaus  brought  to  light  no  new  fact,  and  gave  rise  to  no  new 
or  nseful  result. 

Although  instances  rarely  occur  in  the  arts  in  which  the  elevation  of 
hot  water  by  the  steam  evolved  t'rom  it  could  be  of  service,  there  are  some, 
as  in  chemical  manipulations,  in  a  few  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  also 
in  soap  manufactories.  The  operation  in  the  latter  is  worth  noticing  :^ 
In  the  ordinary  process  of  manufacturing  common  hard  soap,  three  or  font 
tona  are  often  made  at  once  in  a  deep  iron  vat  or  boiler.   Into  this  several 
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hnndml  gftUaw  of  kv,  wuh  the  orher  ingredienls,  tallow,  roBin,  lime,  &c. 
■re  put.  After  the  wnole  lias  been  severs]  limee  boiled,  the  scmi-fluit} 
mui  ia  mfierod  to  rsnuun  antne  time  at  rest,  wlien  the  ley  colliding  at  the 
DOttom  iMvea  a  thick  untum  of  soap  formed  above.  As  do  openings  arc 
made  in  the  wAm  or  bottom  of  llie  boiler,  the  hot  ley  is  drawn  ofT  at  the 
top,  and  ii  umuUy  done  bj  a  common  pump.  Long  after  the  fire  is  with- 
dnwn  tteam  conliiiiwe  to  ri^e  from  the  liquid  below  ;  for,  from  the  van 
tatM  of  heated  malarial^  their  non-conducting  property,  and  that  of  the 
fomace.  the  heat  il  dowlj  dissipated.  The  eoap  in  tJie  tneiui  time  acqiiirva 
a  firmer  oonnMeitoe,  and^rcvents  the  vapor  from  escaping  above  almoatai 
offecnully  a*  the  bottoo)  of  the  boiler  does  below ;  so  lliat  not  until  the 
steam  attaina  oonnderaUa  elastic  force  can  it  open  a  passage  through, 
and  when  it  doei  the  t^ieiung  is  instantly  closed  as  before.  When  there- 
fiire  the  pninp  ii  pnihad  through  the  whole  to  the  bottom  of  the  val,  and 
Marted  h>  WoHt,  um  liqoid  continues  of  itself  to  pass  up,  being  urged  by 
dw  Meam.  (It  ia  nenawary  to  work  the  pump  at  first  because  the  open- 
vm  is  ita  «tid  beaooM  stopped  with  soap  in  passing  it  down.  The  end 
Ot  a  phua  tube  WOtild  b«  choked  in  the  same  way  ;  but  by  a  pump  at- 
laehM  to  it,  A«  |WOM«re  of  the  atmospiiere  is  added  to  ibat  of  the  etFam 
to  fiirce  tha  paaMga  open.)  The  large  body  of  soap  keep»  settling  down 
a*  the  ley  ia  discharged,  and  thus  preserves  the  steam  at  the  same  degree 
of  tenMOD  BBtil  all  ttw  lajr  is  ejected,  when  the  steam  itself  escapes  also 
threngh  the  ^nmp.  The  aoap.  it  will  be  perceived,  acts  aa  a  flexible  pis- 
ton, tU  adhaston  to  the  aides  of  the  boiler  and  its  spissitude  and  ueight 
affiiotaally  oonfiniiig  the  vapor  below. 

Of  the  origin  i»f  this  aaodc  of  raising  ley,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  it 
pnctioed,  we  are  not  mfiirmed.  It  affords  however  on  example  of  the 
truth  of  the  r«ina^  that  important  resuhamBy  be  deduced  from  attention 
to  Hmple  ft!cta,  aa  well  aa  from  the  observntice  of  common  products.  An 
'  examination  of  th«  renduum  of  a  soap-boiler's  kettle,  it  is  well  known,  led 
to  the  discovery  of  a  new  chemical  element,  (iodine,)  and  orits  virtues  aa 
a  specific  in  the  cure  of  the  joitrey  and  from  the  preceding  remarks  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  an  obaerring  Greek  or  Roman  aoap-boil«r  ftti^U  hare 
discovered  the  applicability  of  steam  to  raise  water,  since  he  possessed  all 
the  requisite  machinery  in  his  ordinary  apparatus,  and  misht  have  pei^ 
formed  the  operation  as  often  as  be  made  soap.  His  ingenuity  would  abo 
h_piVe  been  rewarded  by  a  diminution  of  hia  labor.  And  who  can  prava 
that  such  a  plan  was  not  in  use  in  some  of  the  old  soap-fitctories  of  formar 
times  1  In  that,  for  example,  which  has  been  discovered  in  Pompeii,  n 
one  apartment  of  which  are  the  vats,  placed  on  a  level  with  the  groimdi 
and  in  another  were  found  heapa  of  lime  of  ao  superior  a  quality  aa  t* 
have  excited  the  admiration  of  modem  manufacturers.* 

Of  the  manipulations  of  ancient  mechanics  and  manafacturers  we  knoir 
little  or  Moihing.  Of  the  thousands  of  their  devices,  many  valuable  one* 
have  certainly  been  losL  Some  of  these  have  been  revived  or  rediscovered 
m  modem  times,  smong  which  we  think  may  bo  mentioned  variooa  appli- 
cations of  steam.      There  were  indeed  so  many  occasions  for  the  employ- 


ment of  this  fluid  by  the  ancients,  and  particularly  in  rusing  of  water,  tha^ 
mcction  with  the  information  respectmg  il  in  the  Splritalia,  the 


taken  in  connection  with  the  information  respectmg  il  in  the  Splril 

part  it  was  made  to  perform  in  the  temples,  the  traces  of  it  ia  the  hot 

•  Soap  mn*!  have  been  an  eipi^naive  articla  among  Iha  Greeks,  at  leaal  aaeh  ■■  was 
nsed  in  iho  loil^tte,  if  we  were  lo  judge  rroiti  the  anioanl  that  Demetriiu  eilorted  fron 
Ills  Alhsnian*.  viz.  350  talenis,  which,  tmjt  Plutarch,  "h«  gave  to  Laiuis  and  his  alb« 
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baths  at  Home,  and  the  apparatus  of  Anthemius,  by  which  last  Jt  was 
adapted  to  a  very  novel  purpose  as  a  motive  agent,  thus  exhibiting  re- 
sources in  its  appplication  that  could  only  be  derived  from  experience — 
we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  the  ancients  were  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  mechanical  properties  of  steam  and  its  application  to  the 
arts  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

But  for  the  destruction  of  the  numerous  libraries  of  the  ancients,  some 
of  which  contained  volumes  that  treated  on  every  subject,  we  should  have 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  their  arts  and  machinery ;  and  but  for 
the  logic  of  Omar,^  we  might  have  been  in  possession  of  those  treatises 
on  mechanics  that  Ctesibius  studied,  and  which  supplied  Heron  with  ma- 
terials for  the  Spiritalia ;  for  the  latter  refers  to  inventions  and  writings  of 
his  predecessors,  and  admits  having  incorporated  some  of  their  produc- 
tions with  his  own.  Possibly  the  very  books  out  of  which  he  selected  the 
applications  of  steam  No.  179  and  No.  180  might  now  have  been  extant. 
The  destruction  of  such  works  as  these  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  world. 
Had  they  been  saved,  the  state  of  society  would  not,  in  the  following 
ages,  have  been  so  greatly  degenerated,  nor  would  the  arts  have  sunk  to 
so  low  an  ebb.  Mechanics  have  therefore  as  much  reason,  if  not  more,  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  those  volumes  that  treated  on  the  subjects  of 'their  pur- 
suits, as  learned  men  have  to  regret  the  destruction  of  those  that  related 
to  literature  only.  It  was  also  easier  to  replace  the  latter  than  the  former 
—to  revive  the  literature  than  the  arts  of  the  ancients ;  for  reflections  on 
history,  politics,  morals,  literature,  romance,  &c.  are  more  or  less  common 
to  our  race  in  all  times,  and  in  every  age  men  will  be  found  to  clothe 
them,  or  selections  of  them,  in  glowing  language ;  whereas  mechanical 
inventions,  though  often  brought  about  by  the  observance  of  common 
facts,  are  frequently  the  results  of  fortuitous  thoughts  which  local  occur- 
rences or  singular  circumstances  induce,  and  if  once  lost  can  hardly  be 
revived,  except  by  congenial  minds  under  similar  circumstances.  Besides, 
it  is  not  by  the  mere  arresting  an  idea  as  it  floats  through  the  mind  that 
discoveries  or  improvements  in  mechanism  arc  effected :  on  the  contrary, 
it  requires  to  be  cultivated  and  matured  by  reflection ;  the  accuracy  of  the 
device  suggested  by  it  has  to  be  tested  by  models,  and  these  by  experi- 
ment, before  the  incipient  thought  becomes  embodied  in  a  working  ma- 
chine. 

*  Ammii,  hig  general,  having  taken  Alexandria,  wrote  for  directions  rexpecting  tha 
dinpoflition  of  the  fiimotis  library  which  it  had  been  the  pride  of  the  Ptolemies  to  collect 
Tlie  reply  wu — if  the  writings  agreed  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran,  they  were  mm* 
lifff ;  and  if  they  did  not,  they  ought  to  be  tLutrtrfftd,  The  argument  was  irresistible, 
'  th«  whole  were  burnt. 
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Few  InvtntioM  formerly  recorded— Lord  Beeon — His  project  for  dreiaiBf  mlBee— TboBtt 
lee  produced  by  hydraulic  mechioee— Eolipilee— Brance't  applicatioB  of  the  blest  of  one  to  prodw 
motion — Its  inutility — Curious  extract  from  Wilkine— Remseye^  patent  for  raisinf  water  by  Are  Ma- 
nafacture  of  nitre— Figure  illustrattnf  the  application  of  steam,  from  an  old  Enf  Ush  work — Kircher% 
device  for  raisiof  water  by  steam—John  Bate — ^Antiquity  of  boys*  Utes  in  Engftaad — Diacoireffy  of  ai> 
mo*pheric  pressure— Engine  of  motion— Anecdotes  of  Oli?er  EYams  and  John  Fitcl^-ElaBtieity  and 
condensation  of  steam— Steam-engines  modifications  of  gnns— A  moving  piston  the  essential  liealare  m 
both— Classification  of  modem  steam  engines— Guerriche's  apparatoe— The  same  adopted  in  steam  ei- 
gines— Guerricke  one  of  the  authors  of  the  steam-engine. 

How  few,  how  exceedingly  few  of  the  conceptions  and  experimental 
researches  of  mechanics  have  ever  been  recorded  !  How  many  millions 
of  men  of  genius  have  passed  through  life  without  making  their  discove- 
ries known !  Even  since  printing  was  introduced,  not  a  moiety  of  those 
who  possessed  in  an  unusual  degree  the  faculty  of  invention  have  pre- 
served any  of  their  ideas  on  paper.  Of  some  men  celebrated  for  the  no- 
velty of  their  devices,  nothing  is  known  but  their  names  ;  they  have  gone, 
and  not  a  trace  of  their  labors  is  left  Of  others,  the  title  by  which  they 
designated  their  inventions  is  nearly  all  that  has  come  down — no  panica- 
lars  by  which  we  might  judge  of  their  merits.  This  is  the  case  with  many 
of  the  old  experimenters  on  steam,  especially  those  who  raised  or  atr 
tempted  to  raise  water  by  it.  Among  these  we  have  sometimes  thought 
Lard  Bacon  should  have  a  place,  under  the  impression  that  he  employed, 
or  designed  to  employ,  that  fluid  to  raise  water  from  the  deluged  mines 
which  he  undertook  to  recover.  He  obviously  had  some  new  modes  and 
machines  for  the  purpose.  An  account  of  these  he  laid  before  the  King, 
(James  I)  who  approved  of  the  project,  and  consented  that  the  aid  of 
parliament  should  be  invoked.  In  the  "  Speech  touching  the  recovery  of 
drown'd  mineral  works,"  which  Bacon  prepared  to  be  delivered  before 
parliament,  is  the  following  passage  :  "And  I  may  assure  your  Lordships 
that  all  my  proposals,  in  order  to  this  great  architype,  seemed  so  rational  and 
feasable  to  my  Royal  Sovereign,  our  Christian  Salomon,  [!]  that  I  thereby 
prevailed  with  his  Majesty  to  call  this  honorable  Parliament,  to  confirm 
and  impower  me,  in  my  oion  way  of  minings  by  an  act  of  the  same."*  This 
great  man  was  therefore  in  possession  of  a  novel  plan  of  accomplishing 
one  of  the  most  arduous  undertakings  in  practical  hydraulics ;  and  so  im- 
pressed with  a  belief  in  its  efficiency  that  the  king  was  induced  by  him  to 
call,  or  agree  to  call,  a  parliament,  chiefly  it  would  seem  to  give  sanction 
to  it.  What  the  plan  was,  we  are  not  informed,  nor  is  any  account  of  it 
believed  to  be  extant.  Dr.  Tenison,  (Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  the  au- 
thor of  *'  Baconiana,"  alluding  in  1679  to  Bacon's  **  Mechanical  Inventions," 
observes,  "  His  xnstrummU  and  ways  in  recovering  deserted  mines,  I  can 
give  no  account  of  at  all ;  though  certainly,  without  ncxo  tools^  and  peculiar 
inventions,  lie  would  never  have  undertaken  that  new  and  hazardous 
work."**  That  the  project  consisted  chiefly  in  some  peculiar  mode  of 
raising  the  water  is  certain  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  member  of 


■  Baconiana.  Lond.  1679,  p.  133.     «»  "An  Account  of  all  the  Lord  Bacon's  Works." 
•ibjoinedto  Baconiana,  p.  17. 
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his  household  was  a  mining  engineer,  and  celebrated  for  the  invention  or 
construction  of  hydraulic  engines,  vis.  "  Mr.  Thofnas  Bushell,  one  of  his 
lordship's  menial  servants ;  a  man  skilful  in  discovering  and  opening  of 
mines,  and  famous  for  his  curious  water^works  in  Oxfordshire,  by  which 
he  imitated  rain,  hail,  the  rainbow,  thunder  and  lightning.''^  Ihis  was 
probably  the  same  individual  who  is  mentioned  in  some  biographies  as 
**  Master  of  the  Royal  Mines  in  Wales,"  under  Charles  I. 

That  the  application  of  steam  to  drain  mines  and  impart  motion  to  ma- 
chinery had  begun  to  excite  attention  in  England  before  the  death  of  Ba 
con,  (in  1626)  is  very  obvious.  Of  this  there  are  several  indications ; 
and  within  four  years  of  his  demise,  a  patent  was  granted  for  a  method  of 
^'fcharging  water  "  from  low  pitts  by  Jirey  Then  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Porta,  and  consequently  with  the  apparatus  No.  187. 
No  experiment  or  fact  of  the  kind  illustrated  by  this  could  have  escaped 
him,  even  if  he  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  project  of  recovering  flooded 
mines ;  and  he  was,  to  say  the  least,  as  likely  as  any  other  man  of  his  age 
to  perceive  the  adaptation  of  such  an  apparatus  as  No.  187  for  raising  wa- 
ter, and  also  to  apply  it.  We  hear  ot  no  such  uses  of  steam  in  England 
before  his  time,  but  soon  after  his  death  they  make  their  appearance  with- 
out any  one  very  distinctly  to  claim  them.  It  may  however  be  said,  ifi 
Bacon  raised  water  by  steam,  Bushell,  his  engineer,  would  most  likely 
have  done  the  same  after  the  death  of  the  chancellor,  and  proofs  of  this 
&ct  might  be  obtained  from  an  examination  of  the  water-works  of  the 
latter.  Had  we  any  account  of  these,  the  question  most  Hkely  could  be 
settled ;  but  almost  the  only  information  we  have  respecting  the  machines 
and  labors  of  Bushell  is  contained  in  the  extract  above,  and  there  is  but 
one  particular  from  which  any  thing  respecting  their  construction  can  be 
inferred,  viz. — hail  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by  them.  How  this 
was  done  we  know  not ;  possibly  by  admitting  high  steam  into  a  close 
vessel,  from  which  water  mixed  with  air*»  was  expelled  with  a  velocity 
sufficient  to  produce  ice,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  operation  is 
performed  by  compressed  air  in  the  pressure  engine  described  at  page  362. 
The  same  thing  was  done  by  others  who  we  know  did  experiment  on 
steam,  and  who  performed  the  operation  without  the  aid  of  a  great  fall  of 
water.  The  Marquis  of  Worcester  makes  it  the  subject  of  the  18th  pro- 
position of  his  **  Century  of  Inventions,"  in  a  fountain  which  he  says  a 
child  could  invert.  And  a  century  before,  Cornelius  Drebble  **  made 
certain  machines  which  produced  ram,  haH  and  lightning,  as  naturally  as 
if  these  effects  proceeded  from  the  sky." 

But  whether  Lord  Bacon  used  steam  or  not — and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  he  did — it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
his  great  mind  was  bent  to  the  subject  of  raising  water  on  the  most  ex 
tensive  scale,  and  this  too  at  the  time  when  steam  first  began  to  be  propo 
fed  for  that  purpose  in  England.     On  this  account,  if  on  no  other,  are  his 
labors  entitled  to  notice  here.* 

.•  Account  of  Lord  Bacon's  Works,  p.  19. 

^  Dr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Burnett,  in  his  Letters  from  Italy,  noticing  the  water-works 
atFrescati,  observes,  <'the  mixture  of  wind  with  the  water  and  the  thunder  and  storms 
that  thismaketh,  is  noble."    3d  edition,  Rotterdam,  1687,  p.  245. 

*  Lord  Bacon  seems  to  have  been  greatly  interested  in  mining  and  in  the  reduction, 
compounding  and  working  of  metals.  In  his  treatise  on  the  Advancement  of  Learning 
he  divides  natnral  philosophy  into  the  mine  and  furnace,  and  philosophers  into  pioneers 
and  smiths,  or  diggers  and  hammerers;  the  former  being  engaged  in  the  inquisition  of 
eanses,  and  the  latter  in  the  production  of  effects.  In  his  *'  Physiological  Keuiain.x,"  wr 
find  the  saving  of  fuel  thus  noticed  under  the  head  of '*  Experiments  for  Profit :"  "  Build 
ing  of  chimneys,  furnaces  and  oven?<,  to  give  out  heat  with  im  wood." 
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Three  years  afler  Bacon's  death,  the  first  printed  account  was  published 
of  any  modern  attempt  (yet  discovered)  to  communicate  motion  to  solids 
by  steam,  and  as  usual  an  eolipile  was  employed.  Occupying  a  place  on 
the  domestic  hearth,  as  this  instrument  ci|^d,  the  shrill  current  proceeding 
from  it  must  have  often  excited  attention,  and  led  ingenious  men  to  ex- 
tend the  application  of  the  blast  to  other  purposes.  The  first  idea  that 
would  occur  to  a  novice  when  attempting  to  obtain  a  rotary  movement 
from  a  current  of  vapor,  would  be  that  of  a  light  wheel,  having  its  wings 
or  vanes  placed  so  as  to  receive  the  impulse,  in  a  similar  manner  as  little 
paper  wheels  are  made  to  revolve,  which  children  support  on  a  pin  or 
wire  and  blow  round  with  the  mouth— or  those  which  resemble  ventila- 
tors and  revolve  when  held  against  the  wind  at  the  end  of  a  stick.  These 
toys  are  vertical  and  horizontal  windmills  in  miniature,  and  windmills  and 
smoke-jacks  were  the  only  instruments  in  the  16th  century  that  revolved 
by  currents  of  air.  Hence  it  was  natural  to  imitate  the  movements  of 
these  in  the  first  applications  of  steam ;  and  the  more  so  since  steam 
at  that  time  was  generally  considered  to  be  nothing  but  air.*  Such  was 
the  device  of  Giovanni  Branca,  as  described  in  a  work  entitled  The  Ma- 
chine, written  in  Italian  and  Latin,  and  published  at  Rome  in  1629.  The 
volume  contains  sixty-three  engravings.  The  twenty-fifth  represents  an 
eolipile,  in  the  form  of  a  negro*s  head,  and  heated  on  a  brazier:  the  blast 
proceeds  from  the  mouth,  and  is  directed  against  pallets  or  vanes  on  the 
periphery  of  a  large  wheel,  which  he  thus  expected  to  turn  round ;  and 
by  means  of  a  series  of  toothed  wheels  and  pinions,  to  communicate  mo- 
tion to  stampers  for  pounding  drugs.  He  proposed  also  to  raise  water  by 
it  with  a  chain  of  buckets,  to  saw  timber,  drive  piles,  &c. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  apparatus  figured  by  Branca 
'.n  all  probability  never  existed  except  in  his  imagination,  and  that  his 
stampers,  buckets,  saws,  piles,  &c.  could  no  more  have  been  moved  by 
the  blast  of  his  eolipile,  than  those  venerable  trees  were  which  Wilkins 
and  older  writers  have  represented  being  torn  up  from  the  earth  by  a  roan's 
breath — the  blast  being  directed  against  the  vanes  of  a  wheel,  and  the 
force  multiplied  by  a  series  of  toothed  wheels  and  pinions,  until  its  energy 
could  no  longer  be  resisted  by  the  roots.**  Branca  seems  to  have  had  these 
childish  dreams  in  his  mind  when  he  proposed  a  continuous  stream  of 
steam  from  an  eolipile,  in  lieu  of  intermitting  puffs  of  air  from  a  person's 
mouth.  Italian  writers  have  however  claimed  for  him  the  invention  of 
the  steam-engine,  a  claim  quite  as  untenable  as  that  put  forth  in  behalf  of 
Decaus ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  his  mode  of  producing  a  rotary  motion  by 
a  current  of  vapor  was  not  new  :  all  that  can  be  accorded  to  him  in  this 
respect  is,  that  he  perhaps  was  the  first  to  publish  a  figure  and  description 
of  it.  Then  it  indicates  neither  ingenuity  nor  research.  There  probably 
never  was  a  boy  that  made  and  played  with  **  paper  windmills"  who  would 
not  have  at  once  suggested  it,  had  he  been  consulted  ;  and  when  eolipiles 
were  common,  many  a  lad  doubtless  amused  himself  by  making  his  **  mills" 
revolve  in  the  current  of  vapor  that  issued  from  them.  Moreover,  the 
device  is  of  no  practical  value.  How  infinitely  does  it  fall  short  when 
'Compared  with  that  of  Heron,  (No.  ISO.)     The  philosophical  principle  of 

*  A  horizontal  and  a  vertical  windmill  are  figured  at  folio  49  of  Rivius'  translation  of 
Vitrii\  ilia,  A.  I).  1548. 

^  By  llie  miilliplicalion  of  wheels  and  pinions  it  were  easy  to  have  made,  says  Wilkins, 

'one  of  Sampson's  hiirs  that  was  shaved  otf.  to  have  been  of  more  strength  than  all  of 

them  when  they  were  on  :  by  the  help  of  these  arL<  it  is  possible,  as  I  shall  demonstrate, 

for  any  man  to  k  fi  up  the  greatest  oak  by  the  roou  with  a  straw,  to  pull  1  up  witli  a  hair. 

or  to  blow  it  up  with  hiii  brtath.''     Math.  Magic^  book  i,  chap.  14. 
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recoil  by  wKich  the  Alexandrian  engineer  imparted  motion  by  steam,  has 
often  been  adopted,  and  engines  resembling  his  are  made  even  at  this  day; 
but  one  on  the  plan  of  Branca  never  was,  and,  without  presumption  it 
may  be  said,  never  will  be.  The  principle  being  bad,  no  modification  or 
extension  of  it  could  be  made  usetul.  No  boiler  could  by  it  be  made  to 
work  even  a  pump  to  inject  the  necessary  supply  of  water. 

Mr.  Farey  has  well  observed  that  steam  has  so  little  density,  that  the 
the  utmost  effect  it  can  produce  by  percussion  is  very  trifling,  notwith- 
standing the  great  velocity  with  which  it  moves.  The  blast  issuing  from 
an  eolipile,  or  from  the  spout  of  a  boiling  tea-kettle,  appears  to  rush  out 
with  so  much  force  that  at  first  sight  it  might  be  supposed  its  power,  on  a 
hurger  scale,  might  be  applied  in  lieu  of  a  natural  current  of  wind  to  give 
motion  to  machinery ;  but  on  examination  it  will  be  found,  that  the  steam 
being  less  than  half  the  specific  gravity  of  common  air,  its  motion  \s  im- 
peded and  resisted  by  the  atmosphere.  As  steam  contains  so  1i^*  .e  matter 
or  weight,  it  cannot  communicate  any  considerable  force  by  its  impetus  or 
concussion  when  it  strikes  a  solid  body.  The  force  of  a  current  of  steam 
also  soon  ceases.  This  may  be  observed  in  a  tea-kettle  :  the  vapor  which 
issues  with  CTeat  velocity  at  the  spout,  becomes  a  mere  mist  at  a  tew  inches 
distance,  and  without  any  remaining  motion  or  energy  ;  and  if  the  issuing 
current  were  directed  to  strike  upon  any  kind  of  vanes,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  motion  from  it,  the  condensation  of  the  steam  would  be  still  more 
sudden,  because  the  substance  of  such  vanes  would  absorb  the  heat  of  the 
steam  more  rapidly  than  air. 

Branca's  apparatus  has  been  made  to  figure  in  the  history  of  the  steam- 
engine,  but  with  eaual  propriety  might  the  child's  windmill  be  introduced 
into  that  of  air-engines,  for  the  analogy  is  precisely  the  same  in  both.  His 
device  had  no  influence  in  developing  modem  engines.  Instead  of  lead- 
ing to  the  employment  of  the  fluid  m  close  vessels,  and  to  the  use  of  a 
piston  and  cylinder,  its  tendency  was  the  reverse  :  hence  so  far  from  indi 
eating  the  right  path,  it  diverted  attention  from  it. 

At  the  time  Branca  was  preparing  his  book  for  the  press,  some  experi- 
ments on  steam  were  being  made  in  England — or  so  it  would  seegi  from 
Sanderson's  edition  of  Rymer*s  Fosdera.  In  vol.  xix  is  a  copy  of  a  patent 
or  special  privilege  granted  by  Charles  I  to  David  Ramseye,  one  of  the 
grooms  of  the  privy  chamber,  for  the  following  inventions ;  and  dated  Ja- 
Quary  21,  1630 : 

•*  1.  To  multiply  and  make  saltpeter  in  any  open  field,  in  fewer  acres 
of  ground,  sufficient  to  serve  all  our  dominions.  2.  To  raise  loater  from 
low  pitts  byjire,  3.  To  make  any  sort  of  mills  to  goe  on  standing  waters, 
hy  continual  motion,  without  the  help  of  wind,  waite  [weight]  or  horse,  4. 
To  make  all  sorts  of  tapistrie  without  any  weaving  loom,  or  waie  ever  yet 
in  use  in  this  kingdome.  5.  To  make  boats,  shijqtes  and  barges  to  goe 
against  strong  wind  and  tide.  6.  To  make  the  earth  more  fertile  than 
usual.  7.  To  raise  water  from  low  places,  avd  mynes,  and  coal  pitts,  by  a 
new  loaie  never  yet  in  use,  8.  To  make  hard  iron  soft,  and  likewise  copper 
to  be  tuffe  and  soft,  which  is  not  in  use  within  this  kingdome.  9.  To  make 
yellow  wax  white  verie  speedilie."  The  privilege  was  for  fourteen  years, 
and  the  patentee  was  to  pay  a  yearly  rent  of  3/.  6*.  Sd,  to  the  king.  Mr. 
Farcy  says  that  Ramseye  had  patents  for  other  inventions  from  Charles  I, 
but  (foes  not  enumerate  them.  As  it  was  not  then  customary  to  file  spe- 
cifications, there  is  no  record  of  the  details  of  his  plan. 

It  is  singular  that  English  writers  have  passed  over  this  patent  almost 
without  Q  mment,  and  yet  it  contains  the  first  direct  proposal  to  raise  water 
13  that  country  by  steam  of  which  any  account  has  yet  been  produced. 
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It  may  perfisps  be  said,  that  steam  is  not  mentioned;  sull  it  is  clearly  iji>- 
plied  in  the  second  device,  and  was  probably  used  in  the  third,  fifth  and 
seventh.  The  very  expression  "  to  raise  water  by  fire,"  is  the  same  that 
Porta,  Decaus,  and  other  old  authors,  used  when  referring  to  such  ap* 
plications  of  steam.  Worcester,  Papin,  Savery  and  Newcomen,  all  de- 
scribed their  machines  as  inventions  for  "  raising  water  by  fire  \^  and  hence 
they  were  named  **  fire  water-works,"  "  fire  machines,"  and  "  fire  engines.*' 
It  should  moreover  be  remembered  that  the  word  steam  was  not  then  in 
vogue.  It  is  not  once  used  by  the  translators  of  the  Bible.  The  fluid  was 
generally  referred  to  as  air,  or  wind,  or  smoke,  according  to  the  appear- 
ances it  presented.  *'  Rarefying  water  into  ayer  by  fier,  and  similar  ex- 
pressions, were  common.  The  idea  €^  air  in  motion,  or  wind,  was  also 
applied  to  currents  of  steam:  thus  we  read  of  "heating  water  to  make 
wind,"  and  eolipiles  were  designated  "  vessels  to  produce  wind."  From  the 
form  of  clouds  which  steam  assumes  when  discharged  into  the  atmosphere, 
it  was  also  named  smoke :  thus  Job  calls  it,  in  a  passage  already  quoted ; 
and  Porta,  in  describing  the  apparatus  No.  187,  speaks  of  it  both  as  smoke 
and  air.  "  The  water  [in  the  bottle]  must  be  kept  heated  in  this  way  until 
no  more  of  it  remains ;  and  as  long  as  the  water  shall  smoke^  (sfumera) 
the  air  will  press  the  water  in  the  box,"  &c. — and  again,  "from  that  you 
can  conclude  how  much  water  has  run  out,  and  into  how  much  mir  it  has 
oeen  changed."  Had  Ramseye  therefore  called  his  device  a  sttam  ma- 
chine, its  nature  would  not  have  been  so  well  understood  as  by  the  title 
he  gave  it,  if  indeed  it  could  have  been  comprehended  at  all  by  the  former 
term.  The  expression  "raising  water  by  Jire**  appears  to  have  as  dis- 
tinctly indicated,  in  the  17th  century,  a  steam-machme,  as  the  term^^om- 
engine  does  now ;  and  there  is  no  account  extant  of  any  device  either  pro- 
posed or  used,  in  that  century,  for  raising  water  from  wells  and  mines  by 
fire^  except  it  was  by  means  of  steam. 

The  date  of  this  patent  being  so  near  that  of  the  publication  of  Branca's 
book,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  Ramseye  derived  some  crude  notions 
from  it  of  applying  a  blast  of  steam  to  drive  mills  and  raise  water,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Italian  ;  but  we  should  rather  suppose  some  nK)dification  of^ 
or  device  similar  to,  Porta's  (see  page  408)  was  intended  in  No.  2,  and 
that  Nos.  3,  5  and  7  were  deducea  from  it.  When  once  an  efficient  mode 
of  raising  water  by  steam  (like  No.  187)  was  realized,  some  application  of 
it  to  propel  machinery  would  readily  occur.  We  know  that  both  Savery 
and  Papin  and  others  proposed  to  work  mills,  by  discharging  the  water 
they  raised  upon  overshot  wheels ;  and  this  idea  was  so  obvious  and  na- 
tural, that  hundreds  of  persons  have  proposed  it  in  later  times  without 
knowing  that  it  had  previously  been  done. 

From  the  order  in  which  the  first  three  devices  are  noticed  in  the  privi- 
lege, it  is  possible  that  thoy  were  all  modifications  of  the  same  thing ;  that 
the  second  and  third  were  deduced  from  the  first,  and  consequently  in- 
vented independently  of  any  previous  steam  machines.  The  operation  of 
making  saltpetre  or  nitre  consists  principally  in  boiling,  in  huge  vats  or 
cauldrons,  the  lixivium  containing  the  nitrous  earth ;  and  from  the  large 
quantities  of  water  and  fuel  required,  was  formerly  carried  on  in  such 
places  only  as  afforded  these  in  abundance.  At  such  works,  the  idea  of 
employing  the  vast  volumes  of  vapor  (which  escaped  uselessly  into  the 
air)  to  raise  the  hot,  and  subsequently  cold,  liquids,  would  naturally  occur 
to  an  observing  mind,  and  especially  when  the  subject  of  raising  water  by 
steam  was  exciting  attention.  Certainly  the  idea  was  as  likely  to  occur  to 
practical  men  while  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  nitre  in  the  beginning 
ef  the  17th  century,  as  it  was  to  Worcester  and  others  in  tie  middle  of  if 
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«nd  to  PapiD  uict  Savery  at  the  clote.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  nitre  wa« 
not  made  in  £nglaii(l  at  that  droe,  and  therefore  Ramseye  could  not  have 
taken  the  bint  from  suck  works;  and  that  the  Buggestion  could  only  hav« 
been  derived  from  a  long  praedeal  experience  in  them,  which  he  probably 
never  had.  This  may  be  true,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  be  was  merely 
an  B^nt  in  the  business,  having  by  his  influenoe  at  court  obtained  thr, 
patent  for  his  own  as  well  as  the  inventor's  benefit.  The  clause  attached 
to  the  Bth  device, "  not  in  use  withinbUf  iingdtme,"  implies  that  they  were 
oot  all  of  English  origin. .  But  whatever  were  the  origin  and  details  of  those 
for  rmisine  water,  it  u  clear  that  the  subject  of  steam  was  then  abroad  in 
llie  world,  and  ingenious  men  ia  various  parts  (^  Ewrope  were  exercising 
their  wits  to  employ  it.  . 

It  appears  to  ua  from  the  caption  of  Ramseye's  patent,  lliat  No.  2  (raising 
water  by  fire)  was  not  the  first  thing  of  the  kind  proposed  in  Knglftn<£ 
•ince  if  it  were  he  would  have  said  so,  as  well  as  of  No.  8,  (softening  iron 
and  copper) — and  this  further  appears  from  what  he  remarks  of  No.  7, 
"raising  water  from  low  places,  mynes  and  coal  pttts,"  probably  an  im- 
provement upon  No.  2,  and  differing  from  all  previous  applications  of 
•team  for  the  purpose ;  hence  we  are  told  that  it  was  a  "  new  waie,"  one 
"never  yet  in  utt."  Had  nut  steam  therefore  been  previously  applied  to 
raise  water,  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  he  would  have  attached  a  sinu- 
hr  remark  to  No.  2. 

The  TreatiM  on  Art  and  Nature,  mentioned  page  321,  is  the  oldest 
English  book  we  have  met  with  that  illustrates 
the  raisin?  of  water  by  steam  witli  a  cut.  The 
annexed  figure  is  from  page  30.  It  possibly 
may  have  been  deduced  from  the  one  given  by 
Decaus,  (No.  1B5)  but  we  should  think  not; 
since,  although  the  volume  is  a  compilation,  and 
two  thirds  of  it  taken  up  with  "  water- works," 
there  is  nothing  except  this  from  which  to  infer 
even  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  Decaus's 
book.  It  seems  to  have  been  copied  without 
alteration  from  some  other  author.  It  is  named 
"A  conteited^  Lamp,  having  ike  image  of  a  cock 
tilting  on  the  top,  out  of  tohoit  movtk  by  the 
heat  of  the  lamp  either  water  or  ayer  may  be 
tent."  The  device  consists  of  an  eoUpile  con- 
taining water  and  heated  by  a  lamp  of  several 
wicks.  The  image  of  the  bird  is  nollow,  and 
communicates  by  a  species  of  three-way  cock 
with  the  steam,  and  also  with  a  pipe  that  de- 
scends into  the  liquid  ;  so  that  when  the  bird  i* 
turned  round  till  an  opening  in  the  moveable 
disk  to  which  its  lower  part  is  attached  coin- 
cides with  another  which  cnmmunicutfa  with 
the  steam  in  ihe  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  vapor 
IMues  from  the  mouth  j  and  when  it  is  turned  till  the  upper  orifice  of  (he 
pipe  corresponds  with  the  opening  in  the  disk,  then  hot  water  is  driven 
eut ;  and  when  the  opening  in  the  disk  does  not  coincide  with  cither, 
nothing  can  escape.  After  observing  that  an  opening  with  a  proper  stop- 
per should  be  made  in  ihii  vessel,  to  charge  it  with  water,  the  writer  con- 
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tinuea — '"  The  larger  you  make  thU  vessel,  the 
in  its  pffeccs,   su  the   Ijghta  [wickaj   be   pi 
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fit  will  afipoar 
,  ^  ill  the   Vfssell 

III  ael  the  lights  on  fire  undeme&th  it,  aod  afl«r  a 
short  Ctuie,  if  j'Ou  turn  the  holes  that  are  on  the  sides  of  the  pipes,  tliat 
ihey  may  answer  one  another,  (be  water  being  by  little  and  little  con- 
verted into  ayer  [steam]  by  the  heat  of  the  lidita  chat  are  underneath,  wiU 
breutli  forth  at  the  mouth  of  the  cock  ;  but  if  you  turn  the  roouih  of  the 
cotk  ihe  other  way,  that  the  holes  at  the  holtom  of  the  pipes  may  answer 
each  lo  other,  then  lliore  lieing  no  vent  for  the  ayer  to  breath  out,  it  will 
presse  the  water  and  force  it  to  ascend  iHe  pipe,  and  iaaue  out  where  the 
ayer  brealheil  out  before.  This  is  a  thing  may  move  great  ailmirscion  in 
ijic  unskilfull,  and  such  as  understand  it  not.  OtJier  deeica,  attd  thou 
Piueh  more  ttrange  in  lieir  effecU,  may  be  caxtn'vedjrom  ienee."* 

Kircber,  in  1641,  described  in  his  Ar»  Magnetica^  the  device  for  raising 
water  figured  in  the  margin,  a  model  of  which  was  fount) 
in  his  museum  after  bis  death.  A  close  vessel  containing 
the  water  to  ue  elevated  is  connected  by  a  pipe  that  pro- 
ceeds from  its  upper  part  to  the  top  of  thti  boiler,  u*hich 
is  supported  on  a  trcvet.  When  the  boiler  was  healed, 
steam  ascended  through  the  pipe,  and  accumulating  in  the 
upper  vessel,  forced  the  water  up  the  jet-pipe  as  repre- 
sented. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  Porla't  machine  (No.  187) 
adapted  to  the  operation  of  raising'  liquids,  which  it  ex- 
hibits in  a  very  neat  and  satisfactory  manner.  It  u  uoi 
however  equally  clear  that  K-ircher  had  any  idea  of  adapt- 
ing the  plan  to  the  draining  of  mines,  or  other  bydraulic 
purposes  in  the  arts.  Had  such  been  the  case,  be  would 
most  likely  have  mentioned  it  in  his  Mundus  Subtrrranciu. 
a  work  published  some  years  afterwards,  and  in  the  se- 
cond volume  of  which  he  figures  and  describes  the  ordi- 
nary machines  then  in  use,  viz.  the  bucket  and  windlass, 
chain  of  pots,  chain  pump,  and  atmospheric  pumps.  The 
form  of  the  model  (an  imitation  of  a  vase  supporieil  on  a 
column)  rendered  it  an  appropriate  addition  to  hi*  phi- 
hwtlphicol  apparatus. 

In  1643,  th«  great  discovery  of  atnioapliBric  prcMare 
was  made;  a  discovery  whose  influence,  like  th^t  of  the 
atmosphere  itself,  is  felt  more  or  less  in  every  art  and  every 
i.    It  led  in  a  very  short  time  to  a  series  of  inrentions  of  the  higheal 
among  which  the   reciprocating  steam-engine  should  probably  be 
'"  '      -   <  chronological  order,  that  its  influei 

nprovinjt  the  r      '         '     " 
appreciated  when 
by  sieam. 
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iproving  the  machine  just  named  may  be  more  readily 
ve  come  to  nouce  subsequent  attempts  to  impart  motion 


•Jokn  Bolt,  whopabtiiihcd  a  tr«iti*e  en  Fire-worhi  m  1635.  wh  pertiapa  the  compiler 
•Tlhis  curious  volnrne.     Stmtl.  id  hia  Sporu  and  Putimce  of  tlw  Pecple  flf  Ei^Und, 

■peakiai  oT  ioyi' J^ifo.  Sttull  otnerreK  tfaai  the  earliesi  notice  orihem  Uial  he  ceald  find 
in  hooka  wu  in  an  EE^Iish  and  Pr«ncK  Dtrliannrjr  of  1G90 ;  wheteaa  there  i*  a  figure 
•r  H  inu  &yi»f  ono,  with  cncken  and  alhcr  Gra-worlu  attached  to  lbs  nil.  in  tha  ao- 
eand  part  or-' An  and  Nmnri.-." 

'  This  work  was  pubhshed  in  iniirlo.  ■!  Riime  and  Colonne.  in  I64I ;  and  in  Tolio, 
■I  RonM.  in  1654.  Calalagios  orKirchvr'a  Works  at  the  end  of  the  first  TidnmB  «f 
tHm*»t  Stitammmi.  Amnirduii,  \eiS> 
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Some  remarkably  ingenious  experimentalists  flourished  about  tl  s  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  whose  names  have  perished;  and  of  their  labors  no- 
thing is  known,  except  an  enumeration  of  the  uses  to  which  some  of  their 
inventions  could  be  applied.  An  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  an  ano- 
nymous pamphlet,*  published  in  1651,  from  which  the  following  extract  is 
taken.  The  device  referred  to  seems  to  have  possessed  every  attribute 
of  a  modern  high-pressure  engine,  and  the  various  applications  of  the  latter 
appear  to  have  been  anticipated.  **  Whereas,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
who  only  is  the  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  while  I  was  search- 
ing after  that  which  many,  far  before  me  in  all  humane  learning,  have 
sought  but  not  yet  found,  viz.  a  perpetual  motion,  or  a  lessening  die  dis- 
tance between  strength  and  time  ;  though  1  say,  not  that  I  have  fully  ob- 
tained the  thing  itself,  yet  1  have  advanced  so  near  it,  that  already  I 
can,  with  the  strength  or  helpe  of  four  men,  do  any  work  which  is  done  in 
England,  whether  by  winde,  water  or  horses,  as  die  grinding;  of  wheate, 
rape,  or  raising  of  water ;  not  by  any  power  or  wisdome  of  mine  own, 
but  by  God's  assistance  and  (I  humbly  hope,  after  a  sorte,)  immediate  di- 
rection, 1  have  been  guided  in  that  search  to  treade  in  another  pathe  than 
ever  any  other  man,  that  I  can  hear  or  reade  of,  did  treade  before  me ; 
yet,  with  so  good  success,  that  /  have  already  erected  one  little  engine,  or 
great  tnodel,  at  Lambeth^  able  to  give  sufficient  demonstration  to  either 
artist  or  other  person,  that  my  invention  is  useful  and  beneficial,  (let  others 
say  upon  proof  how  much  more,)  as  any  other  way  of  working  hitherto 
known  or  used.*'  And  he  proceeds  to  give  "  a  list  of  the  uses  or  applica- 
tions for  which  these  engines  are  fit,  for  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  name  them  all  at  the  same  time.  To  grind  malt,  or  hard  come ; 
to  grind  seed  for  the  making  of  oyle ;  to  grind  colours  for  potters,  painters, 
or  glasse-houses ;  to  grind  barke  for  tanners ;  to  grind  woods  for  dyers ; 
to  grind  spices,  or  snuffe,  tobacco  ;  to  grind  brick,  die,  earth,  or  stones  for 
plaster ;  to  grind  sugar-canes  ;  to  draw  up  coales,  stones,  ure,  or  the  like, 
or  materials  for  great  and  high  buildings;  to  drawwyre;  to  draw  water 
from  mines,  meers,  or  fens  ;  to  draw  water  to  serve  cides,  townes,  casdes; 
and  to  draw  water  to  flood  dry  grounds,  or  to  water  grounds  ;  to  draw  or 
hale  ships t  boates,  SfC,  up  rivers  against  the  stream  ;  to  draw  carts ^  wagons^ 
SfC.as  fast  without  cattel :  to  draw  the  plough  without  cattel  to  the  same 
despatch  if  need  be;  to  brake  hempe.  flax,  &c.;  to  weigh  anchors  with  less 
trouble  and  sooner;  to  spin  cordage  or  cables ;  to  bolt  meale  faster  and 
fine ;  to  saw  stone  and  timber ;  to  polish  any  stones  or  mettals ;  to  tume 
any  great  works  in  wood,  stone,  mettals,  ifr,  that  could  hardly  be  done  be- 
fore ;  tojlle  much  cheaper  in  all  great  works;  to  bore  wood,  stone,  mettals; 
to  thrashe  corne,  if  need  be;  to  winnow  come  at  all  times,  better,  cheaper, 
&c.  For  paper  mills,  thread  mills,  iron  mills,  plate  mills;  cum  muUis 
a/iis.**  If  this  extraordinary  engine  of  modon,  observes  Mr.  Stuart,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  extract,  was  not  some  kind  of  a  steam- 
engine,  the  knowledge  of  an  equally  plastic  and  powerful  modve  agent 
has  been  utterly  lost. 

Steam  is  not  here  indicated,  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  other 
agent,  unless  some  explosive  compound  be  supposed,  by  which  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  was  excited.  That  the  engine  consisted  of  a 
working  cylinder  and  piston,  and  the  latter  moved  by  steam,  must  wa 

*  Invention  of  Engines  of  Motion  lately  brought  to  perfection ;  "  whereby  may  be  detipatcb- 
cd  any  work  now  done  in  F.ngland,  or  elsewhere,  (especially  worko  that  require  streugtlk 
and  swifineM,)  either  by  water,  wind,  cattel,  or  men,  and  that  with  better  acccinmodae 
Uon  and  more  profit  than  by  any  thing  hitherto  known  aofi  lued."    London,  1651. 
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think  be  admitted ;  for  although  most  of  the  operations  mentioned  might 
have  been  performed  by  forcing  up  water  on  an  overshot  wheel,  by  an 
apparatus  similar  to  Papin's  or  Savery's  steam-engines,  there  are  others 
to  which  such  a  mode  was  quite  inapplicable,  as  raising  of  anchors,  or 
propelling  carts,  wagons  and  ploughs.  The  inventor,  whoever  he  was, 
has  given  proofs  of  an  extraordinary  sagacity,  for  every  operation  named 
by  him  is  now  effected  by  the  steam-engine,  except  raising  the  anchors  of 
steam-vessels  and  ploughing.  The  latter  is  at  present  the  subject  of  ex- 
periment, and  the  former  will  in  all  probability  be  soon  adopted.  The 
author's  labors  were  most  likely  not  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries, 
and  as  the  world  is  always  too  apt  to  think  the  worst  in  such  cases,  the 
whole  will  probably  now  be  set  down  by  some  persons  as  the  dream  of  a 
sanguine  projector-*^he  jud^ent  commonly  passed  upon  those  who  are 
in  advance  of  the  a^e  they  live  in.  Of  this  lamentable  truth  several  ex- 
amples will  be  found  in  this  volume,  and  in  the  history  of  every  important 
invention.  We  shall  notice  two  here,  as  they  relate  to  two  of  the  most 
valuable  applications  of  steam.  Oliver  Evans,  in  1786,  urged  upon  a 
committee  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  steam-boats  and  *' steam- wagons,'*  and  predicted  their  universal 
adoption  in  a  short  time.  The  opinion  which  the  committee  formed  of 
him  was  expressed  a  few  years  afterwards,  by  one  of  its  members,  in  the 
following  words :  "  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Evans,  we  thought  you 
were  deranged  when  you  spoke  of  making  steam-wagona"  The  other 
relates  to  John  Fitch,  a  clock  and  watch  maker,  than  whom  a  more  inge- 
nious, persevering  and  unfortunate  man  never  lived.  In  spite  of  difficulties 
that  few  could  withstand,  he  succeeded  in  raising  the  means  to  construct 
a  steam-boat,  which  he  ran  several  times  from*  Philadelphia  to  Burlington 
and  Trenton  in  1788.  As  a  first  attempt,  and  from  the  want  of  proper 
manufactories  of  machinery  at  the  time,  it  was  of  necessity  imperfect : 
then  public  opinion  was  unfavorable,  and  the  shareholders  finally  aban- 
doned the  scheme.  His  feelings  may  be  imagined,  but  not  described ; 
for  he  saw  and  predicted  the  glory  that  awaited  the  man  who  should  suc- 
ceed in  introducing  such  vessels  in  more  favorable  times.  "  The  day  will 
come  [he  observes]  when  some  more  powerful  man  will  get  fame  and 
riches  by  my  invention,  but  nobody  will  believe  that  poor  John  Fitch  can 
do  any  thing  worthy  of  attention."  He  declared  that  within  a  century 
the  western  rivers  would  swarm  with  steam-vessels,  and  he  expressed  a 
wish  to  he  buried  on  the  margin  of  the  Ohio,  that  the  music  of  marine  en- 
gines in  passing  by  his  grave  migbt  echo  over  the  sods  that  covered  him. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rittenhouse,  in  1792,  he  shows  the  applicability  of  steam 
to  propel  ships  of  war,  and  asserts  that  the  same  agent  would  be  adopted 
to  navigate  the  Atlantic,  both  for  packets  and  armed  vessels.  Descanting 
on  one  occasion  upon  his  favorite  topic,  a  person  present  observed  as  Fitch 
retired,  '*  poor  fellow !  what  a  pity  he  is  crazy  !"  He  ended  his  life  in  a 
fit  of  insanity  by  plunging  into  the  Allegany.* 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  discovery  which  resulted  in  the  steam-engine, 
we  have  seen  that  the  two  grand  properties  of  aqueous  vapor — its  elastic 
energy,  and  the  instant  annihilation  of  this  energy  by  condensation — were 
well  known  in  the  16th  century.  On  these  properties  of  steam  were  based 
ail  the  efforts  of  experimenters  to  accomplish  the  two  great  objects  they 
had  in  view;  i.  e.  to  impart  motion  by  it  to  general  mechanism,  and  to 
employ  it  as  a  substitute  for  pumps  to  raise  water.     Before  either  the 

•  Supplement  to  Art.  "Steam-Boat,"  Ed.  Encvclopedia,  by  Dr.  Meaae ;  and  WaUon't 
^  Early  Settlement  and  Progress  of  Philadelphia,"  <&c.     Phil.  1833. 
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elastic  force  or  the  condensation  of  steam  could  be  beneficially  applied  to 
give  motion  directly  to  solids,  some  plan  very  different  from  that  of  Branca 
was  required— one  by  which  the  nuid  could  be  used  in  close  vessels. 
Now  there  is  in  the  whole  range  of  mechanical  combinations  but  one  de- 
vice of  the  kind  yet  known,  and  it  has  but  few  modifications,  viz.  a  piston 
and  cylinder.  Experience  has  proved,  that  of  all  contrivances  for  trant* 
mitting  the  force  of  highly  elastic  fluids  to  solid  bodies,  this  is  the  best. 
Thus  guns  are  cylinders,  and  bullets  are  pistons,  fitted  to  fill  the  bore  and 
at  the  same  time  to  move  through  the  straight  barrels.  It  is  the  same, 
whatever  the  impelling  agent  may  be ;  whether  gun-powder,  steam,  or 
compressed  air.  The  air-guns  of  Ctesibius  are  the  oldest  machines  of 
the  kind  on  record,  and  from  them  we  see  that  the  ancients  had  detected 
this  mode  of  employing  aeriform  fluids. 

Steam-engines  simply  considered  are  but  modifications  of  guns.  In  the 
latter,  the  bullet  or  piston  is  driven  entirely  out  of  the  cylinder,  and  in 
one  direction  only,  because  the  intention  is  to  impart  the  momentum  to  a 
distant  object  at  a  blow  :  but  by  the  former  the  design  is  to  derive  from 
the  moving  bullet  a  continuous  force ;  hence  it  is  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
cylinder,  but  is  made  to  traverse  incessantly  backwards  and  forwards 
within.  In  order  to  transmit  its  impetus  to  the  outside  of  the  cylinder 
and  to  the  objects  to  be  acted  upon,  a  straight  rod  is  attached  to  it,  and 
made  to  slide  through  an  opening  in  one  end  of  tho  cylinder.  It  is  by 
means  of  this  rod  that  motion  is  imparted  to  the  machinery  intended  to  be 
moved.  All  the  mechanism,  the  wheels,  cranks,  shafts,  drums,  &c.  of 
steam-engines  are  but  appendages  to  the  cylinder  and  piston ;  they  may 
be  removed  and  the  energy  of  the  machine  still  remains;  but  take 
away  either  cylinder  or  piston  and  the  whole  becomes  inert  as  the  limbs 
of  an  animal  whose  heart  has  ceased  to  beat.  Therefore  it  is  the  working 
cylinder  and  piston  alone  that  give  efficiency  to  modern  steam-engines ; 
and  it  is  to  those  persons  who  contributed  to  introduce  them,  that  the 
glory  attending  the  invention  of  these  great  prime  movers  is  chiefly  due. 

Whatever  may  be  said  respecting  more  ancient  applications  of  steam  as 
a  moving  power,  modem  engines  are  one  of  the  results  of  the  discovery 
of  atmospheric  pressure.  AH  the  early  ones  of  which  descriptions  are 
extant  were  rather  air  than  steam  machines,  not  being  moved  by  the  latter 
fluid  at  all.  Their  inventors  had  no  idea  of  employing  the  elastic  force 
of  steam,  but  confined  themselves  to  the  atmosphere  as  a  source  of  motive 
force :  hence  they  merely  applied  steam  in  lieu  of  a  syringe  to  displace 
air  from  a  cylinder,  that,  when  the  vapor  became  condensed  by  cold  into 
a  liquid,  the  atmosphere  might  force  down  the  piston.  That  this  was  the 
way  in  which  modern  engines  took  their  rise  appears,  further,  from  the 
same  feature  being  retained  in  a  great  portion  of  them  to  this  day.  They 
are  now  ranged  in  three  classes — 1st  atmospheric,  2d  low  pressure,  and  3d 
high  pressure  engines;  and  this  we  know  is  the  order  in  which  they  were 
developed.  In  the  first,  the  power  is  derived  exclusively  from  the  atmos- 
phere, the  vapor  employed  being  used  only  as  a  substitute  for  an  air-pump 
m  making  a  vacuum  under  the  piston.  In  process  of  time  the  second  was 
d^ised,  in  which  the  elastic  force  of  steam  is  made  to  act  against  one  side 
of  the  piston,  while  a  vacuum  is  formed  on  the  opposite  side.  The  next 
step  was  to  move  the  piston  by  the  steam  alone,  and  such  are  named  high- 
pressure  engines.  The  term  */<»am-engine  is  therefore  not  so  definite  as 
some  persons  might  suppose,  since  it  is  not  confined  to  those  in  which 
steam  is  the  prime  mover.  Had  it  not  been  for  Torricelli's  discovery,  it 
is  possible  that  we  should  never  have  known  any  other  species  of  steaill* 
•ngine  than  those  of  the  third  class;  and  hence  we  repeat,  that  whatevfl 
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may  be  thongHt  of  engines  made  previoni  to  the  17th  centoiy,  thoie  of 
modern  daya  were  obviously  derired  from  umoapberic  ones  of  the  first 
cUss,  while  these  in  their  turn  were  very  likely  dedaoed  from  the  spp*- 
rUiu  described  in  the  next  psragrsph. 

Otto  Guerricke,  of  whom  we  spoke  st  psge  190,  one  of  the  earliest,  and 
U  fkr  SB  mechsnical  inganui^  went  perhspi  the  most  gifled,  of  the  early 
elucidatOTB  of  atmospheric  pmaure, 
exhibiMd  in  his  publto  experiments 
St  RstisboD,  in  1654,  the  following 
spplicaiioD  of  thst  pressure  as  a  mo 
bve  force,  A  Isrge  cylinder.  A,  wss 
firmly  secured^  s  post  or  frame. 
It  wss  open  st  the  top  and  closed  at 
the  bottom,  snd  had  a  piston  accu- 
rately fitted  to  work  in  it.  A  rope 
was  &stened  to  the  piston-rod  and 
passedover  two  pnlleySfB-CiSS  rep- 
resented, by  which  was  suspended  a 
scale,  D,  containing  sevara.1  weights. 
When  the  sir  was  withdrawn  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  eylioder,  the 
pressors  of  the  atmosphere  depress- 
ed the  piston  and  rsiisd  the  scale  and 
weights.  To  Tsry  the  esperimcut, 
the  wMghts  were  removed  snd 
twenty  men  were  employed  to  pull 
at  the  rope  with  all  tneir  streDgtbt 
bm  as  soon  as  a  vacunm  was  msde  by  the  small  sir-pamp  attached  to  lbs 
bottom  of  the  cyfioder,  the  piston  descended,  notwithstanding  all  tfaeii 
efforts  to  prevent  it 

This  is  the  oldest  apparatus  on  record  for  transmitting  motion  to  solids 
by  a  piston.  We  can  however  hardly  believe  thst  it  was  the  first  devised 
for  the  purpose.  It  would  be  strange  if  it  were ;  for  whatever  may  bsve 
been  the  nature  of  Anthemius's,  Qaray's,  and  other  old  machines  in 
which  steam  was  the  active  principle,  pumps  and  syringes  had  been  too 
common,  and  experiments  with  them  too  frequent,  for  such  a  device  to 
have  been  unknown.  Such  men  as  Aristotle  and  Archimedes,  Ctesibiui, 
Heron,  Roger  Bacon  and  their  successors,  were  sU  aware  that  a  syrinn 
presented  the  same  phenomenon  as  Guerricke's  apparatus,  when  tlie  pis- 
ton was  drawn  up  while  the  discharging  orifice  was  closed  :  the  same 
thing  was  also  observed  with  common  pumps  when  the  suction-pipes  were 
either  closed  or  choked.  Experiments  therefore  to  illustrate  the  force 
thus  excited  were  in  all  probability  made,  and  with  apparatus  similar  to 
that  of  the  Prussian  philosopher,  long  before  his  time,  although  no  account 
of  them  is  extant.  But  if  even  such  had  been  made,  they  would  not  lesson 
in  any  degree  the  merit  of  Guerricke,  since  his  experiment  undoubtedly 
originated  with  himself,  and  all  knowledge  of  similar  ones  had  been  lost. 
In  this  device  we  behold  the  san)e  moving  force,  and  the  same  mecha- 
nism for  applying  it,  as  were  subsequently  adopted  in  steam-engines,  which 
at  first  were  little  more  than  copies  of  this :  for  example,  had  a  loaded 
pump-rod  been  suspended  to  the  rope  instead  of  the  scale  and  weights, 
the  apparatus  would  have  differed  from  Newcomen's  engine  only  in  the 
mode  of  exciting  the  atmospheric  pressure.  To  Guerricke,  therefore,  is 
due  the  credit  of  having  not  only  pointed  out  the  power  which  alone  gave 
•fficiency  to  the  first  steam-machines,  but  also  of  devinng  the  most  eobe* 
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tual  means  of  employing  it  No  one  could,  we  think,  claixr  an  equal  de« 
gree  of  merit  for  simply  applying  (not  inventing)  another  mode  of  produ« 
cing  a  vacuum  under  ^e  piston ;  but  without  insisting  on  this,  it  may  be 
observed  that  even  at  present,  in  all  low-pressure  engines,  the  vacuum  is 
made  just  as  Guerricke  made  it,  viz.  by  an  air-pump;  so  that  the  impress 
of  his  senius  on  the  steam-engine  is  no  more  obliterated  in  this  respect 
than  it  is  in  others.  Every  unbiassed  mind  will  therefore  admit,  that  an 
honorable  place  in  its  history  should  be  assigned  to  the  philosopher  of 
Magdeburg. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


of  old  Inrontora  for  eoneoaUof  their  diMOYorioo— Cootviy  of  iBTontiono— Marquia  of  Wor- 
mter  Hit  InvenUous  matured  before  the  Civil  Were— Several  revived  aiace  hie  death — ^Problema  la 
tiM  ** Century"  in  older  authora— Bird  roasting  itself— Impriiooinf  Chair— Portable  Fortifications* 
mjrinf— Diving— Drebble^  Submarine  Ship— The  68th  Problem— Thia  remarkably  explicit— The  devieo 
•onaiated  of  one  boiler  and  two  receivera— The  receivers  charged  by  atmoepherie  pressure— Three  and 
Ibur-way  coeka— An  hydraulic  machine  of  Worcester  mentioned  by  Coemo  de  Medicia— Worcester's 
machine  superior  to  preceding  ones,  and  similar  to  Savory's— Piston  Steam-Engine  also  made  by  bins* 
Copy  of  the  last  three  Problems  in  the  Century — Ingenious  mode  of  stating  them — Forcing-Pumps  work- 
ed by  8team*£ngines  intended — ^Ancient  Riddle— Steam>Boat  invented  by  Worcester — Projectors  dea- 
plaed  in  hia  time— Patentees  caricatured  in  a  public  procession— Neglect  of  Worcester — His  deatl^* 
Poraectttioo  of  his  widow— -Woreeater  one  of  the  greatest  Mechanidans  of  any  age  or  nation— Glauber. 

As  yet  we  have  not  met  with  any  definite  description  of  a  steam-engine 
in  actual  use.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  old  in* 
ventors  were  all  jealous  of  Qie  printing-press.  They  believed  their  inte- 
rest required  concealment  on  their  part,  that  pirates  might  not  rob  them 
of  their  labors.  They  have  been  blamed  for  this,  and  so  have  some  mo- 
dern mechanics,  but  we  think  without  reason  ;  for,  to  obtain  satisfaction 
at  law  in  such  cases,  was  formerly  as  difficult  as  it  is  now  in  most  cases. 
To  have  to  purchase  ^^im^'^^,  as  in  a  lottery,  with  money,  is  bad  in  itself, 
and  worse  because  those  without  money  cannot  obtain  it ;  but  to  have  to 
give  more  for  it  than  it  is  worth,  if  perchance  it  be  awarded,  is  a  disgrace 
to  enlightened  nations — an  evil  that  savages  would  not  for  a  moment  en- 
dure. It  is  thus  that  law,  though  ordained  to  promote  justice,  is  so  pros- 
tituted as  not  only  to  defeat  the  object  for  which  it  was  designed,  but  to 
cherish  the  grossest  injustice.  It  has  always  been  a  bar  to  the  progress  of 
the  arts.  The  difficulty  and  expense  of  obtaining  and  preserving  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  their  inventions — that  is,  to  their  own  property — have  in- 
duced inventors  more  or  less,  in  every  age,  to  conceal  their  discoveries  till 
death,  and  even  then  to  destroy  all  records  respecting  them. 

When  old  inventors  were  solicitous  o£ public  patronage,  instead  of  es- 
tablishing their  claims  to  it  by  explaining  the  principles  and  operations  of 
their  machines,  they  contented  themselves  with  enumerating  their  uses 
and  good  qualities  merely.  They  proclaimed  the  great  things  that  could 
be  done,  but  studiously  concealed  the  modes  and  means  of  doing  them : 
hence  new  inventions  were  sometimes  announced  enigmafically,  the  moT- 
ing  or  constituent  principles  being  so  obscurely  hinted  at  that  few  readers 
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oould  apprehend  them.  Of  thi«  mode  of  exciting  public  attention,  the 
account  of  the  ei.gine  of  motion  in  the  lafft  chapter  it  an  example ;  and 
several  more  may  be  seen  in  the  pamphlet  published  by  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  in  1663,  entitled  "  A  Century  of  the  Names  and  Scantlings 
[outlines  or  hints]  of  such  Inventions  as  at  present  I  can  call  to  mind  to 
have  ti  ied  and  jierfected ;  which,  my  former  notes  beinff  lost,  I  have,  at 
the  instance  of  a  powerful  friend,  endeavored,  now  in  the  year  1655,  to 
to  set  down  in  sudi  a  way  as  may  sufficiently  instruct  me  to  put  any  of 
them  in  practice/*  This  book  is  made  up  of  one  hundred  inventiona, 
numbered  from  one  upwards.  It  contains  a  distinct  reference  to  a  work- 
ing steam-machine  for  raising  water,  and  also  hints  by  which  its  nature 
and  construction  are  pretty  clearly  ascertained.  Th%re  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  modern  high-pressure  engine  is  also  referred  to.  From 
the  circumstanoe  of  the  author  haviftg  figured  largely  in  the  civil  wars,  he 
having  been  an  enthusiastic  adherent  of  Charles  I.  and  of  monarchy,  his 
character  and  that  of  his  book  have  been  represented  in  the  best  and  worst 
of  lights.  By  his  enemies  he  was  held  up  as  fidse  and  unprincipled  in 
the  highest  degree ;  by  his  friends,  as  chivalrous  and  of  unspotted  honor. 
The  '*  Century"  has  been  denounced  as  a  scheme  to  impose  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  mankind — ^the  dream  of  a  visionary — and  Hume,  in  his  History, 
goes  so  far  as  to  name  it ''  a  ridiculous  compound  of  lies,  chimeras,  and 
impossibilities."  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  received  by  many  (and 
generally  by  practical  men)  in  the  light  in  which  the  author  represents  it, 
viz.  as  a  memorial  of  inventions  actually  put  in  practice  by  him — such  as 
he  had  really  "  tried  and  perfected." 

With  the  political  conduct  of  Worcester  we  have  nothing  to  do.  He 
naturally  enough  supported  that  system  by  which  he  and  the  rest  of  the 
Lords  acquired  and  entailed  their  exclusive  privileges ;  among  which  the 
abominable  one  of  being  legislators  by  hirth  was  perhaps  the  most  odious 
and  unnatural.  On  the  fall  of  the  king  he  retired  to  the  continent,  but,  at 
the  request  of  Charles  11,  ventured  to  visit  London  in  disguise  in  1656. 
Being  discovered,  he  was  arrested,  and  confined  in  the  Tower  until  the 
refistablishment  of  monarchy  in  1660.     He  died  in  1667. 

We  have  no  positive  information  respecting  the  tiipe  when  he  com- 
menced his  mechanical  researches.  There  is  however  reason  to  believe 
that  most,  if  not  all,  the  inventions  enumerated  in  the  *'  Century "  were 
matured  before  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  and  consequently  that  the  account 
of  them  was  drawn  up,  as  he  declares,  in  1655.*  No.  56  he  observes  was 
tried  before  Charles  I,  Sir  William  Balfour,  and  the  Dukes  of  Richmond 
and  Hamilton ;  and  this  could  not  have  been  later  than  1641,  for  Balfour 
was  dismissed  that  year.  In  addressing  the  Century  to  Parliament,  he 
mentions  having  had  **  the  unparalleled  workman,  Caspar  KaltofF,'*  in  his 
employment  "  these  five  and  thirty  years,"  and  who  was  at  that  time 
(1663)  engaged  in  his  service.  This  carries  back  his  experiments  to  1628. 
Some  of  his  "  water- works "  were  in  operation  in  his  father's  castle  (at 
Ragland,  in  Wales)  at  the  commencement  of  the  Long  Parliament,  (1640) 
for  by  their  sudden  movements  he  is  said  to  have  frightened  certain  adhe- 
rents of  the  Parliament,  who  went  to  search  the  castle  for  arms.  The  na- 
ture of  these  works  is  not  indicated,  except  that  they  consisted  of  "several 
engines  and  wheels,"  and  that  large  quantities  of  water  were  contained  in 
reservoirs  on  tht  top  of  a  high  tower.  Whether  steam  was  the  agent  em- 
ployed to  raise  this  water  is  unknown.  It  could  not  have  been  if  the  tra- 
dition, credited  by  some  writers,  was  true,  viz.  that  his  attention  was  first 

*The  Centary  is  copied  in  vol.  xiii  of  Tilloch'a  Phil.  Mag. ;  and  the  editor  remarki, 
«tkif  JiuJe  tract  wai  firat  published  in  1655." 
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drawn  to  the  employment  of  steam  by  observing,  whtU  a  prisoher  in  lA« 
Tower,  a  pot-lid  raised  or  thrown  off  by  it.  If  this  was  the  case,  then  no 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  Worcester's  assertion,  that  the  whole  Cen- 
tury was  written  in  1655 ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  question  his  veracity 
in  this  respect.  On  the  contrary,  the  tradition  is  obviously  a  fable ;  one 
that  has  been  applied  to  others  as  well  as  to  him. 

Although  many  of  the  devices  in  the  Century  appear  at  first  sight  ex* 
tremely  absurd,  and  others  impossible,  vet  every  year  is  producing  a  solu- 
tion of  one  or  more  of  them.  One  half,  at  least,  of  the  number  have  been 
realized ;  among  which  are  telegraphs,  floating  baths,  short-hand,  combi- 
nation locks,  keys,  escutcheons  and  seals,  rasping  mills,  candle-moulds, 
engines  for  deepening  harbors  and  docks,  contrivances  for  releasing  unruly 
horses  from  carriages,  torpedoes,  diving  apparatus,  floating  gardens,  bucket 
engines,  (see  page  64  of  this  volume)  umversal  lever,  repeating  guns  and 
pistols,  double  water  screws  (p.  140  of  this  vol.)  abacus,  portable  bridges^ 
floating  batteries  &c.  besides  his  applications  of  steam,  which  will  be  no- 
ticed more  at  large  farther  on. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Worcester  was  the  first  projector  of  every 
problem  in  the  Century,  although  his  solutions  may  have  been  peculiar  to 
himself.  The  greater  part  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Porta,  Fludd, 
Wilkins,  and  others  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries ;  so  that  the 
charges  of  absurdity  brought  against  many  of  them  are  not  attributable  to 
him  alone.  Indeed,  the  Century  is  in  a  great  measure  free  from  those 
puerile  conceits  that  aboimd  in  old  authors.*  No.  3  he  names  '*  a  one-line 
'wpher,"  that  is,  a  character  composed  of  a  single  line,  which  by  its  posi- 
tion was  made  to  represent  each  and  every  letter  of  the  alphabet.  (Mow 
used  in  short-hand.)  No.  4  is  an  improvement,  and  consists  in  substituting 
points  or  dots  in  place  of  lines.  No.  5,  **  a  way  by  circular  motion,  either 
along  a  rule  or  nngwise,  to  vary  any  alphabet,  even  this  of  points,"  ^. 
Now  these  three  systems  were  explained  and  illustrated  by  diagrams  in 
detail,  twenty-two  years  before  the  publication  of  Worcester's  book,  by 
Bishop  Wilkins,  in  his  **  Mercury,  or  secret  and  swift  Messenger,"  a  tract 
printed  in  1641.  The  eleventh  chapter  treats  "  of  writing  by  invented 
characters  " — **  how  to  express  any  sense  either  by  Unes,  points  or  Jigures," 
The  last  was  by  arranging  the  points  or  dots  in  the  forms  of  circlet* 
squares,  triangles,  &c.  Wilkins  speaks  of  the  whole  as  an  old  device. 
Another  problem  in  the  Century  is  *'  a  universal  character."  This  had 
been  often  attempted,  and  Wilkins  wrote  also  upon  it.  Another,  "  a  water- 
ball,"  to  show  the  hour  of  the  day.  There  were  some  singular  specimens 
of  these  clocks  in  Serviere's  museum,  which  was  celebrated  for  its  col- 
lection of  mechanical  devices,  and  which  doubtless  Worcester  had  often 
visited.  (See  page  285,  and  note  foot  of  page  63.)  The  universal  lever. 
No.  26  of  the  Century,  he  admits  having  seen  at  Venice,  and  the  bucket 
engine  (No.  21)  at  Rome.  It  is  probable  he  derived  his  "  imprisoning 
chair"  from  the  same  place ;  for  there  was  in  his  time,  as  well  as  since,  a 

*  There  is  a  lingular  one  in  book  xiv  of  Porta's  Mai^ic,  "  Of  a  bird  which  roasts  it- 
felf;'*  which,  had  Worcester  mentioned,  few  would  have  credited  without  the  explana- 
tion. "  Tnke  a  wren  and  spit  it  on  a  hazel  stick,  and  lay  it  down  before  the  fire,  the  two 
ends  of  the  hazel  spit  being  supported  by  something  that  is  firm  ;  and  you'll  see  with 
admiration  the  spit  and  the  bicd  turn  by  little  and  little,  without  discontinuing,  till  'tis 
qaite  ro.iHted."  This,  says  Ozanum,  was  first  found  out  by  Cardinal  Paloti,  at  Rome. 
The  motion  may  be  accounted  for  un  a  similar  principle  as  the  rotation  o(  glass  tubes 
when  supported  at  each  end  before  a  fire,  ond  even  when  inclined  against  tlie  fire-plnce 
with  one  end  on  th«  hearth,  viz.  :  the  heat,  being  applied  to  one  side  only,  cnunes  the 
tabes  to  bend,  and  consequently  to  preponderate  and  thus  tarn  round.  See  Phil.  Trans. 
f«l  nx — Abridg.  vol.  x  &51. 
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famous  machine  of  the  kind  exhibited  in  the  Borghese  villa,  which  could 
not  have  escaped  his  notice.  It  is  described  by  Blainidlle  as  "  veiy  art- 
fully contrived ;  and  strangers,  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  trick,  are 
infallibly  caufi;ht  as  in  a  trap  when  they  are  prevailed  upon  to  ut  in  it." 
Travels,  voL  li,  p.  35.  We  shall  notice  a  lew  more:  "A  little  engine 
portable  in  one's  pocket,  which  placed  to  any  door,  without  any  noise  bat 
one  crack,  openeth  any  door  or  gate."  A  similar  device  is  quoted  by 
Wilkins  from  Ramelli,  thus :  "  A  little  pocket  en^ne  wherewith  a  man 
may  break  or  wrctach  open  any  door."  (Math.  Magic,  book  i,  chap.  13, 
first  published  in  1648.)  Again — "  An  instrument  whereby  an  ignorant 
person  may  take  anv  tmng  in  perspective  as  justly  and  more  than  the  skil- 
fullest  painter  can  ao  b^  Uie  eye."  Probably  the  camera  obscura,  which 
Baptist  Porta  had  described,  about  a  century  before,  in  his  Natural  Magic 
See  page  364  of  the  English  translation  of  1658,  and  also  Fludd's  Naimral 
^irnui  ieu  Technica^  1618,  page  308,  for  another  mode.  No.  29  of  the 
'  Century  relates  to  "A  moveable  fortification — as  complete  as  a  regular  one, 
with  half  moons  and  counterscarps."  Such  a  one  is  figured  in  Fludd's 
Simia.  It  is  of  a  triangrular  form,  with  breast  works  and  cannon  ranged 
along  two  sides.  The  whole  is  made  of  thick  timber  clamped  together, 
and  moved  by  horses,  which  are  yoked  to  a  long  pole  or  mast,  also  sup* 
ported  on  wheels  and  attached  to  the  rear  or  Mse  of  the  triangle,  so  as 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  shot  from  the  enemy.  The  horses  have  their 
fiices  to  the  fortification,  just  as  if  yoked  to  the  pole  of  a  common  carriage 
and  fronting  il>— or,  according  to  the  old  saying,  "  the  cart  is  put  before 
the  horse." 

Uis  modes  of  discoursing  by  knotted  strings,  gloves,  sieves,  lanterns, 
tec,  are  aimilar  to  others  mentioned  in  the  Natural  Magic  of  Porta,  and  in 
other  works.  Wilkins's  Secret  and  Swift  Messenger  also  contains  much 
curious  information  on  such  subjects.  Several  numbers  of  the  Centui^ 
relate  to  repeating  guns.  These,  as  is  well  known,  exercised  the  wits  of 
inventors  long  be&re  his  time.  Porta,  in  his  Magic,  book  xii,  speaks  of 
"  great  and  hand  guns,  discharged  ten  times "  although  loaded  but  once. 
They  are  even  of  much  older  date.  Sometimes  several  barrels  were  joined 
together.  The  **  arithmetical  instrument,  whereby  persons  ignorant  of 
arithmetic  may  perfectly  observe  numerations  and  subtractions  of  all  sums 
and  fractions,"  was  in  all  probability  the  abacus,  or  Chinese  ^tcoii-^MZJi,  now 
used  in  schools. 

Flying  and  diving,  also  mentioned  by  him,  have  occupied  the  ingenuity 
of  inventors  in  every  age.  Cornelius  Drebble  constructed  a  diving-vessel 
which  was  propelled  by  oars  worked  through  openings  in  the  sides.  Short 
conical  tubes  of  leather,  through  which  the  oars  were  passed,  were  con- 
nected to  the  openings  so  as  to  exclude  the  water ;  hence  the  joints  some- 
what ijesembled  those  of  the  feet  of  a  tortoise  when  protj^ded  from  the 
shell.  The  vessel  was  lowered  by  admitting  water,  and  raised  by  pump- 
ing it  out.  (The  distance  of  diving- vessels  below  the  surface  is  easily  and 
accurately  ascertained  by  a  curved  tube  containing  a  little  mercury,  one 
end  being  within  the  vessel  and  the  other  without.)  Charles,  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  hearing  of  Drebble's  diving-ship,  requested  Papin  to 
contrive  one.  Papin's  machine  is  figured  and  described  in  the  Grentleman's 
Magazine  for  1747,  page  581.  Drebble's  vessel  did  not  require  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  air,  for  he  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  an  elixir  in  a  small 
rial,  a  few  drops  of  which  restored  the  vitiated  air  so  as  to  make  it  again 
fit  for  respiration.  Something  of  this  kind  was  known  even  before  Dreb- 
ble's time,  if  we  may  judge  from  one  of  several  illustrations  of  diving  in 
the  old  German  translation  of  Vegetius,  A.  D.  1511.     A  man  clothed  in 
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a  dress  of  thin  skin  or  oiled  silk  fitted  close  to  his  body,  and  covering  every 
part  except  his  head  and  hands,  is  represented  walking  on  the  bottom  of 
a  river.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  leathern  flask,  through  the  contracted 
neck  of  which  he  is  drawing  a  portion  of  the  contents  with  his  mouth. 
Wilkins  devoted  a  chapter  of  his  Math,  Magic  to  diving.  He  notices 
Drebble's  machine,  and  many  other  curious  devices  ;  so  that  on  this  sub- 
ject Worcester  had  an  abundance  of  materials  and  hints  to  work  upon. 

No.  50  of  the  Century  relates  to  portable  ladders.  A  variety  ot  these 
are  figured  in  the  old  translation  of  Vegetius  just  referred  to.  There  are 
several  other  things  named  in  the  Century  which  might  be  traced  to  older 
sources,  but  it  is  not  necessary ;  for  Worcester  has  not,  that  we  are  aware 
of,  ever  claimed  all  the  devices  he  has  named.  He  mentions  two  whose 
authors  he  recollected,  but  as  the  account  was  drawn  up  from  memory,  he 
could  hardly  recall  to  mind  the  sources  whence  all  were  derived.  He 
says  they  were  such  as  he  could  call  to  mind  to  have  tried  and  perfected  : 
he  does  not  say  invented.  While  many  originated  with  himself,  others 
were  such  as  he  improved  only.  That  he  had  sources  of  information 
which  have  not  been  discovered,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Of  the  thou- 
sands of  old  treatises  on  the  **  Mysteries  of  Nature  and  Art/'  a  staple  sub- 
ject, and  title  too,  from  Roger  fiacon  to  Moxbn,  how  few  are  extant ! 
But  some  will  perhaps  yet  be  met  with  on  the  shelves  of  antiquaries  and 
the  lovers  of  old  books  m  Europe. 

Those  numbers  of  the  Century  which  relate  to  steam  are  68,  98,  99  and 
100 ;  but  it  is  in  68  only  that  steam  is  clearly  indicated.  The  device  is 
named  **  a  fire  water  work,*'  and  is  described  in  the  following  manner  : 
"An  admirable  and  most  forcible  way  to  drive  up  water  by  fire,  not  by 
drawing  or  sucking  it  upwards,  for  that  must  be,  as  the  philosopher  calletn 
it.  Infra  sphceratn  activttatf^,  which  is  but  at  such  a  distance.  But  this 
way  hath  no  Hounder,  if  the  vessels  be  strong  enough ;  for  I  have  taken  a 
piece  of  a  whole  cannon,  whereof  the  end  was  burst,  and  filled  it  three 
quarters  full  of  water,  stopping  and  screwing  up  the  broken  end,  as  also 
the  touch- hole ;  and  making  a  constant  fire  under  it,  within  twenty-four 
hours  it  burst,  and  made  a  great  crack  : — So  that  having  a  way  to  make 
my  vessels,  so  that  they  are  strengthened  by  the  force  within  them,  and 
the  one  to  fill  after  the  other,  I  have  seen  the  water  run  like  a  constant 
fountain  stream  forty  feet  high.  One  vessel  of  water  rarefied  by  fire 
driveth  up  forty  of  cold  water ;  and  a  man  that  tends  the  work  is  out  to 
turn  two  cocks,  that,  one  vessel  of  water  being  consumed,  another  begins 
to  ft^rce  and  refill  with  cold  water,  and  so  successively,  the  fire  being 
tended  and  kept  constant,  which  the  seJf  same  person  may  likewise  abun- 
dantly perform  in  the  interim,  between  the  necessity  of  turning  the  said 
cocks." 

We  here  see  clearly  what  was  meant  by  Ramseye  and  others  when 
they  spoke  of  raising  water  hyfire^  viz.  that  it  was  by  steam,  which  the 
fire  was  employed  to  produce.  It  will  be  perceived-that  Worcest^^r  does 
not  here  claim  to  be  the  first  to  raise  water  in  large  quantities  in  this  man- 
ner, thus  tacitly  admitting  that  he  was  aware  of  previous  applications  of 
steam  for  the  purpose.  Had  he  indeed  made  such  a  claim,  little  reliance 
could  have  been  placed  on  his  statements ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  nothing  in  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  conduct  with  regard  to  his  inventions  to  shake  our  confidence  in  his 
sincerity.  In  one  respect  No.  68  differs  from  the  rest,  viz.  in  the  detail 
with  which  the  device  is  described  ;  but  this  was  most  likely  designedly 
done,  in  order  to  show  its  superiority  over  other  "  fire  water-works/*  and 
to  point  out  where  it  difierea  from  them.     Had  it  been  an  original  idea. 
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there  could  hare  been  no  more  inducement  to  be  thus  explicit  than  with 
the  rest ;  but  being  of  the  same  nature  as  others,  he  would  naturally  he 
led  to  notice  the  difiference.  Some  writers  are  incredulous  of  his  having 
ever  put  it  in  practice,  notwithstanding  his  assertions,  and  the  particulars 
he  has  specified ;  and  they  further  contend  that  his  description  was  not 
sufficiently  perspicuous  to  enable  a  person  to  make  such  a  machine  in  his 
own  time,  and  is  not  now.  To  neither  of  these  positions  can  we  assent ; 
and  the  latter,  if  true,  does  not  affect  the  character  of  Worcester,  either 
for  veracity  or  ingenuity,  since  the  avowed  design  of  the  Century  wbs 
rather  to  enable  himself  than  others  to  realize  the  inventions  named. 

The  description  appears  not  only  that  of  a  machine  in  actual  use,  and 
from  which  a  similar  one  might  have  been  made,  but,  as  just  intimated, 
some  particulars  are  mentioned  apparently  with  the  sole  view  of  distin- 
guishing it  from  other  devices  of  the  same  kind.     Had  he  given  a  figure 
we  should  have  learnt  more  of  the  details,  but  not  of  the  general  plan. 
The  nature  of  the  force  empllbyed  (the  expansive  power  of  steam)  he 
shows  in  the  clearest  light ;  and  its  irresistible  energy  is  admirably  illus* 
trated  by  bursting  the  cannon ;  indeed,  he  could  not  possibly  have  se* 
lected  any  thing  better  adapted  for  the  purpose.     Few  writers  however 
believe  the  experiment  was  ever  made,  from  the  seenang  difficulty  of 
closing  the  broken  end — a  circumstance  which,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  has  led  people  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  other  of  his  statements :  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  if  he  is  not  to  be  believed  in  this»  his  assertions  in 
general  must  be  received  with  great  caution.     But  what  great  difficul 
afler  all  was  there  in  driving  a  plug  tight  into  the  smoothly  bored  althou 
broken  end  of  a  cannon,  and  securing  the  plug  effectually  in  its  place,  Sy 
iron  straps  and  screws  round  the  trunnions  1     Lest  the  idea  of  danger 
should  be  connected  with  his  apparatus  in  the  public  mind,  he  remarks 
that  he  had  a  way  of  preventing  his  vessels  from  being  exploded.     He 
mentions  at  least  three  vessels ;  one,  a  boiler  in  which  to  generate  steam, 
the  others,  to  receive  the  water  previously  to  its  being  raised.    A  separate 
boiler  shows  that  the  apparatus  was  a  modification  of  Porta's  and  Kircher's, 
(Nos.  187,  190) — and  lest  any  one  should  suppose  that  the  water  was  re- 
quired to  be  heated  before  it  was  elevated,  he  states  distinctly  that  it  was 
not :  hence  his  device  bore  no  resemblance  to  that  of  Decaus,  (No.  188) — 
so  far  from  it  that  the  boiler,  or  "  one  vessel  rarefied   by  fire,"  forced  up 
Jbrli/  times  its  contents  "  o^  cold  water."     It  appears  that  the  water  was 
raised  forty  feet  only  ;  perhaps  being  limited  to  that  height  by  local  cir- 
cumstances, or  by  the  building  in  which  the  apparatus  was  erected.    The 
pressure  of  steam  in  his  boiler  did  not  therefore  much  exceed  30lbs.  on 
the  incli.     As  the  elevation  exceeded  that  to  which   the  liquid   could  be 
raised  by  atmospheflc  pressure,  he  also  takes  occasion  to  notice  distinctly 
that  it  was  not  done  by  sucking ;  and  in   this  he  possibly  may  allude  to 
some  such  mode^  of  raising  water,  viz.  by  using  the  steam  only  to  produce 
a  vacuam,  and  to  show  the  difference  ;  for,  by  employing  its  elastic  force, 
he  could  raise  water  at  one  lift  to  any  height,   and  his  apparatus,  instead 
of  a   limited  application,  was  adapted  to   mines  and  pits  of  every  depth, 
and  ho  nee  he  appropriately  names  it  "  a  most  forcible  way."    The  receiving 
vessels  were  cliartred  or  filled  *'  one  after  another,"  and   the   stream  dis- 
charged from  them  was  uninterrupted.     One  person  only  was  required  to 
attend  to  the  fire  under  the  l)oiler  and  "  to  turn  two  cocks,"  i.  e.  to  adreit 
steam  akernatelv  into  each  receiver,  so  that  when  one  was  "consumed  " 
or  emptied,  the  contents  of  the   other  began  to  "force"  or  be  forced  up, 
and  the  empty  one  to  "  fill"  or  be  refilled  with  cold  water,  "and  so  suc- 
cessively."    The  vessels  were  large,  or  it  took  a  long  time  to  fill  them. 
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itnce  the  man  had  abundant  time  to  attend  the  fire  in  the  intervals  of  turn- 
ing the  cocks. 

riot  with  standing  the  comprehensive  sketch  that  Worcester  has  given 
of  this  machine,  a  variety  of  opinions  prevails  respecting  some  of  its  parts* 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  whole.  In  these  respects  scarcely  two  writers 
af  ree,  while  some  difier  widely.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  have  consisted 
of  two  eolipiles,  like  those  of  Heron  or  Decaus,  (Nos.  179  and  188)  con-, 
nected  to  one  ascending  pipe,  (see  Galloway  on  the  Steam-Engine) — an 
idea,  we  think,  entirely  out  of  the  way,  since  such  a  plan  would  possess 
neither  **  merit "  nor  **  originality,"  which  the  writer  just  named  accords 
to  Worcester's  device.  It  is  moreover  opposed  to  the  description  given, 
^ch  expressly  states  that  the  contents  of  one  vessel  rarefied  by  fire, 
driveth  up  forty  of  cold  water ;  whereas,  by  the  supposed  construction, 
aU  the  water  must  have  been  heated  to  the  boiling  point  before  it  could 
have  been  elevated  at  all,  and  to  a  temperature  still  higher  before  it  was 
raised  forty  feet. 

The  principal  point  undetermined  is  the  mode  by  which  the  receivers 
were  charged.  Were  they  so  placed  that  the  water  flowed  into  them 
through  a  pipe  and  cock  ]  Or,  were  they  wholly  immersed  in  the  tank, 
well  or  pond,  and  furnished  with  valves  opening  inwards  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  liquid,  and  to  prevent  its  return  when  the  steam  was  turned 
on  1  Or,  were  they  placed  above  the  water,  and  charged  by  atmospheric 
pressure  ]  The  first  and  second  modes  have  been  suggested,  because 
Worcester  says  he  did  not  raise  the  liquid  by  "  sucking ;"  but  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  meant  any  thins  more  than  that  the  contents  of  the  receivers 
were  not  expelled  from  them  m  this  way.  As  the  elevation  to  which 
water  could  be  raised  at  one  lift  by  his  machine  wa^  only  limited  by  the 
strength  of  the  vessels,  he  very  naturally  observed,  to  remove  an  objection 
which  he  foresaw  might  be  made  to  his  assertion,  that  this  was  not  effected 
by  sucking,  but  by  forcing  the  liquid  up.  His  plan  bears  the  same  relation 
to  a  forcing  pump,  as  using  steam  to  produce  a  vacuum  in  a  receiver  does 
to  a  sucking  one ;  and  in  distinguishing  between  the  two  applications  of 
the  vapor  to  raise  water,  viz.  by  its  condensation  and  its  expansion,  he 
uses  the  same  terms  that  we  do  to  show  the  difference  between  the  two 
instruments  just  named.  Of  a  forcing  pump  we  say,  it  does  not  raise 
water  by  atmospheric  pressure,  but  in  opposition  to  it ;  and  that  the  oIq- 
▼ation  is  only  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  materials  and  the  power  em- 
ployed :  now  every  person  acquainted  with. the  subject  knows,  that  it  is 
the  expulsion  of  the  water  from  the  cylinder  that  is  referred  to,  not  the 
mode  of  filling  it ;  for  almost  invariably  are  the  vessels  or  cylinders  of 
forcing  pumps  charged  by  sucking,  and  so  they  were  in  Worcester's  time. 

If  the  receivers  were  placed  below  the  reservoir  that  supplied  them, 
and  were  fed  from  it  by  a  pipe,  then  as  there  were  but  two  cocks  used, 
they  must  have  been  such  as  are  known  by  the  term  **  three-way,"— one 
passage  to  supply  steam  to  each  of  the  receivers,  and  the  other  water. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  admitting  this,  for  both  three  and  four  way  cocks 
were  in  use  ages  before  Worcester's  days.  They  are  described  in  the 
Spiritalia,  (problem  31)  in  Besson's  Theatre,  Fludd's  Simia,  (see  our  160th 
illustration,  page  354)  Ozanam's  Recreations,  and  in  several  other  old  au- 
thors. One  form  of  them  is  seen  at  page  421.  Taverijier  found,  in  baths 
of  the  east,  cocks  which  at  the  same  mouth  supplied  "  either  hot  water  or 
cold,"  (Relation  of  the  Seraglio)  and  they  are  described  and  figured  in  the 
Forcible  Movements  of  Decaus  :  thus  p/op.  xix  of  Leak's  translation  is 
•*  Of  the  cock  with  four  vents."  and  its  application  is  shown  in  a  self-acting 
**  Phneumatique  Engine."     M.  Arago  is  tnerefore  g^atly  mistaken,  in  his 
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History  of  the  Steam-Engine,  in  attribntittg  the  mvenfioh  of  tlie  four-wmj 
cock  to  Papin  In  his  zeal  to  confer  honor  on  the  philosopber  of  Bloia^ 
he  inadvertentlr  overlooked  the  old  engineer  of  Normandj. 

This  plan  of  supplying  Worcester's  receiyers  k  certainly  far  more 
probable  than  that  of  burying  them  in  the  water  diey  were  to  raise.  In- 
deed, we  cannot  perceive  how  the  latter  could  answer  at  all,  as  the  steam 
woold  be  condensed  by  the  surrounding  medium  almost  as  fast  as  it  en- 
tered the  receivcrrs ;  so  that  instead  of  "  one  vessel  of  water  rarefied  by 
fire  "  driving  up  for^  of  cold  water,  it  would  hardly  be  able  to  drive  up 
any.  It  appears  to  us  impocnble  for  ingenuity  to  suggest  a  worse  plaiit 
and  yet  several  writers  have  adopted  it.*  *  As  a  proof  ttat  Worcester  had 
an  engine  at  work  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  referred  to  in  his  68th 
proposition,  the  following  extract  from  the  Journal  of  Cosiiio  de  Medicis» 
who  visited  England  in  Uie  17th  century,  has  been  adduced :  **  His  higb- 
ness,  that  he  miffht  not  lose  the  day  uselessly,  went  aeain,  tAbr  dinner,  to 
the  other  side  of  the  city,  extending  his  excursion  as  uir  aa  Vauxhall,  be* 
yond  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  tee  an  hydraufie 
machine  invented  by  my  Lord  Somerset,  Marquis  of  Worcester.  It  nusee 
water  more  than  forty  giBometrical  feet,  by  the  power  of  one  man  only ; 
and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  will  draw  up  four  vessels  of  water 
through  a  tube  or  chumel  not  more  than  a  span  in  width ;  on  whidi  ae- 
count  it  is  considered  to  be  of  greater  service  to  the  pnblie  dian  the  other 
machine  near  Somerset-fiouse."  Now  if  this  engine  for  ttasing  water 
from  the  Thames,  and  which  was  managed  by  one  man,  was  moved  bjf 
«team^-and  it  probably  was-^we  may  rest  assured  that  Worcester  knew 
better  how  to  charge  his  recetyers  than  by  immersinr  ttem  in  tbe  river, 
or  in  any  tank  suppUed  from  it.  Had  he  done  so,  ttw  machine  woaM 
never  have  been  "considered  of  greater  sfrmeie  lotAe/wMe"  than  the 
•engine  at  Somerset-House,  which  was  worked  by  horses,  and  distributed 
water  over  "  a  great  part  of  the  ci^."  (This  last  engine  most  likely  con- 
sisted of  pumps,  such  as  were  erected  by  Bulmer  in  1594.  See  page  296:) 
Aajbur  vessels  are  here  menUoned,  there  were  probably  that  number  of 
receivers  employed. 

It  would  be  strange  if  Worcester's  receiving  vessels  were  not  charg^ 
by  atmospheric  pressure,  considering  the  examples  he  had  before  him. 
To  say  nothing  of  this  well  known  mode  of  charging  eolipiles,  and  other 
vessels  represented  in  the  Spiritalia,  (see  173  and  177  of  our  illustrations) 
both  Porta  and  Fludd  exhibited  experiments  expressly  to  show  how  water 
is  raised  into  a  vacuum  formed  by  the  condensation  of  vapor,  (psge  407) 
and  Decaus  gives  such  striking  applications  of  it  (page  380)  that  Worcester 
never  could,  with  a  knowledge  of  these,  have  plunged  his  receivers  under 
water.  Bat  was  he  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  these  men  1  Unques- 
tionably he  was.  There  is  evidence  in  the  Century  that  he  examined 
every  source  of  information,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  with  an  eager- 
ness that  has  perhaps  seldom  been  equalled ;  and  then  no  person  had  greater 
facilities  for  ascertaining  what  had  been  accomplished.  He  was  not  a  man 
to  set  about  devising  new  modes  of  raising  water  while  ignorant  of  old 
ones,  or  without  perusing  those  writings  which  treated  directly  or  indi- 
rectly upon  the  subject     Of  all  his  researches,  this  of  raising  water  was 

»  See  Millington's  Epitome  of  Philosophy,  and  Stuart's  Deacriptive  H'wUwy  of  the 
Steam- Engine.  The  last  name^  writer  spealis  however  very  differently  in  hi«  valnnbie 
"  Anecdotes  of  the  Steam-Engine."  Further  reflection  convinced  him  diat  M''orci»ater 
was  something  more  than  a  charlatan,  and  the  machine  in  question  veiy  unlike  the  one 
represented  in  his  previous  work. 
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among  the  earliest  and  most  favorite,  as  it  was  the  last  and  most  important ; 
and  it  was  impossible  for  him  and  Kaltoff  to  have  spent  so  many  years  as 
they  did  on  this  and  other  subjects,  without  improving  old  devices  and 
introducing  new  ones.  Then  he  was  most  likely  acquainted  with  the  ma- 
chinos  of  Bacon,  and  with  those  of  Ramseye,  and  with  Ramseye  himself, 
and  Bushell  too ;  and  also  with  the  engine  of  motion  noticed  in  the  last 
chapter,  of  which  he  was  possibly  both  the  inventor  and  describer.  So 
far  therefore  from  Worcester's  machine  bein^  imperfect,  as  some  writers 
have  supposed,  we  are  justified  in  believing  it  was  superi^tr  in  its  general 
plan,  and  in  the  arrangement  and  execution  of  its  several  parts,  to  any 
thing  then  extant,  or  previously  proposed. 

It  would  be  easy  to  devise  a  macnine  corresponding  with  these  remarks 
and  coinciding  with  the  Marquis's  account;  but  the  mtelligent  reader  is 
aware  that  it  would  be  substantially  the  same  as  Savery's.  It  is  surprising 
that  some  authors  have  supposed  Worcester  could  not  have  filled  his  ves 
sels  by  atmospheric  pressure,  because,  say  they,  the  production  of  a  vacuum 
by  the  condensation  of  steam  was  not  then  known,  "  nor  even  thought 
of.*'  But  such  writers  were  not  aware  of  the  experiments  of  Porta,  and 
they  fc^got  the  employment  of  eolipiles.  It  has  also  been  said  that  a  ma- 
chine as  perfect  as  Savery's,  and  one  in  which  steam  acted  on  a  piston, 
was  beyond  the  state  of  the  arts  in  Worcester's  days.  Xhe  Century  of 
Inventions  is  a  proof  to  the  contrary,  and  so  is  the  Collection  of  Serviere. 
Every  problem  in  the  one,  and  every  device  in  the  other,  indicates  great 
excellence  of  design  and  ability  of  execution ;  and  both  are  replete  with 
proofs  of  mechanical  skill  as  well  as  fertility  of  invention. 

To  realize  Worcester's  machine,  it  is  contended  that  we  must  depend 
upon  what  he  has  said,  and  on  nothing  more.  But  those  who  prescribe 
this  rule  do  not  themselves  adhere  to  it ;  and  by  following  it,  posterity 
could  hardly  comprehend  a  modern  device  from  its  modem  description. 
As  Worcester  has  not  mentioned  pipes  or  valves,  neither  of  these  essential 
elements  of  his  apparatus  could,  by  such  a  rule,  be  admitted :  and  if  his 
words  are  to  be  construed  literally,  he  employed  two  score  of  receivers ; 
and  these  were  also  elevated  as  well  as  the  water  within  them  :  "  one 
vessel  of  water  rarefied  by  fire  driveth  up  forty  [vessels]  of  cold  water." 
By  the  same  rule  it  was  the  boiler,  not  the  steam  within  it,  (he  never  men- 
tions steam)  that  drove  them  up.  Then  there  is  the  condensation  of  the 
steam  in  a  receiver,  after  expelling  the  liquid,  which  is  also  not  mentioned; 
and  of  course  the  vessel  could  not  again  be  filled  until  this  had  taken  place. 
On  the  same  ground,  a  cock,  tunnel  and  pipe  or  pump  to  feed  the  boiler, 
and  a  furnace  door  and  grate  bars,  might  be  considered  gratuitous  addi- 
tions, since  none  of  them  are  mentioned. 

Perhaps  the^  most  obscure  part  of  the  68th  problem,  is  that  which  relates 
to  strengthening  the  vessels  "  by  the  force  vnthin  them."  Some  persons 
suppose  this  refers  to  the  figure  of  the  vessels— others,  to  interior  braces. 
The  latter  is  the  most  reasonable,  but  seems  hardly  reconcilable  -with  the 
the  text,  since  the  same  term  {furce)  is  used  as  that  by  which  the  active 
power  which  rent  the  gun  is  designated. 

Notwithstanding  the  ambiguous  manner  in  which  Worcester  drew  up 
his  Century  of  Inventions,  there  are  strong  indications  of  his  having  im- 
parted motion  to  a  piston  by  steam,  and  that  upon  this  he  depended  for 
being  known  to  posterity.  This  was  the  crown  of  his  glory  as  an  inventor 
— the  primary  element  in  the  "  semi-omnipotent  engine,"  which  supported 
him  under  the  contumely  and  neglect  that  he  met  with.  Unfortunately 
for  his  fame,  the  state  of  the  arts  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  convince 
his  contemporaries  of  the  importance  of  "  the  great  machine,"  and  it  wis 
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left  for  a  fotare  age  to  adopt.  It  doea  not  appear  equally  dear  that  lis 
was  the  first  thus  to  use  steam.  From  the  deseripdoii  of  the  engine  of 
motion  mentioned  at  page  423,  and  the  third  and  fifth  devices  in  Bamseje*e 
patent,  it  would  seem  that  a  working  cylinder  had  been  in  previous  use ; 
nor  do  we  see  how  the  expeiimentera  of  the  17th  and  previous  centuries, 
when  seeking  for  modes  ot  employ  inff  steam  as  a  motive  agent,  could  miss  it 
any  more  Uuin  their  successors.  It  is  one  of  those  devices  that  would  be 
detected  by  such  men  in  eveiy  age,  just  as  it  has  been  by  the  makers  of 
pumps  and  piston  bellows.  Fludd,  Hoell,  Belidor  and  Westgarth,  all 
employed  a  piston  and  cylinder  in  pressure  enmnes ;  and  some  of  them 
were  not  aware  of  their  having  bMn  employed  before  in  such  machinea. 
Ouerricke,  Papin  and  Newcomen  at  once  adopted  them  in  atmospheric,  en- 

gines,  HautefeuUle  in  explosive  engines, and  Watt  and  others  in  those  moved 
y  steam ;  and  why  not  Garay,  Ramseye  and  Worcester  t  And  even  the 
troublesome  neighbor  of  Zeno  also  t  It  required  no  gnat  sagacity  in 
Worcester  to  apply  steam  to  move  the  loaded  piston  in  Fluldd's  pressure 
ensine,  (page  354)  and  so  simple  an  idea  could  hardly  escape'  him  afker 
he  nad  turned  his  attention  to  impart  motion  by  steam.  Indeed,  he  usee 
an  expression  which  implies  that  it  was  a  loaded  piston  to  which  he  gave 
motion.  Bat  even  if  this  idea  escaped  both  Ramseye  and  Worcester,  the 
apparatus  of  Ghierricke  so  clearly  exhibited  the  mode  of  applying  steam 
to  move  a  piston,  that  the  latter  could  not  possibly  have  remained  any 
lonser  ignorant  of  it. 

When  the  three  following  propontioiis  in  the  Century  are  duly  oonsider 
ed,  every  candid  mind  will,  we  think,  admit  that  he  was  really  in  possession 
of  an  engine  similar  to  Leopold's,  or  to  Newoomen's,  or  to  the  single 
acting  one  of  Watt  :— 

"  98.  An  engine,  so  contrived,  that  working  the  pnmmm  mcMe  forward 
or  backward,  upward  or  downward,  circularly  or  comerwise,  to  and  fro, 
straight,  upright,  or  downright,  yet  the  pretended  opei^don  continueth, 
and  advanceth,  none  of  the  motions  above-mendoned  hindering,  much  lesa 
stopping,  the  other ;  but  unanimously  and  with  harmony  agreeing,  they 
all  augment  and  contribute  strength  unto  the  intended  work  and  opera- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  I  call  this  a  $em%-omn%pateiU  engine^  and  do  intend 
that  a  model  thereof  be  buried  with  roe. 

"  99.  How  to  make  one  pound  weight  to  raise  an  hundred  as  high  as 
one  pound  falleth,  and  yet  the  hundred  pound  descending  doth  what  no- 
thing  less  than  one  hundred  pound  can  effect. 

"  100.  Upon  so  potent  a  help  as  these  two  last-mentioned  inventions,  a 
water-work  is,  by  many  years  experience  and  labor,  so  advantageously 
by  me  contrived,  that  a  child's  force  brineeth  up,  an  hundred  foot  high, 
an  incredible  quantity  of  water,  even  two  foot  diameter,  so  naturally,  that 
the  work  will  not  be  heard,  even  into  the  next  room ;  and  Vith  so  great 
ease  and  geometrical  symmetry,  that  though  it  work  day  and  night,  {rem 
one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  it  will  not  require  forty  shillings  repara- 
tion to  the  whole  engine,  nor  hinder  one  day's  work ;  and  I  may  boldly 
call  it  tlie  most  stupendous  work  in  the  whole  world :  not  only,  with  little 
charge,  to  drain  all  sorts  of  mines,  and  furnish  cities  with  water,  though 
never  so  high  seated,  as  well  as  to  keep  them  sweet,  running  through 
several  streets,  and  so*  performing  the  work  of  scavengers,  as  well  as  fur- 
nishing the  inhabitants  with  sufficient  water  for  their  private  occasions ; 
but  likewise  supplying  rivers  with  sufficient  to  maintain  and  make  them 
portable  from  town  to  town,  and  for  the  bettering  of  lands  all  the  way  it 
runs ;  with  many  more  advantageous  and  yet  greater  effects  of  profit  ad- 
mirable and  consequence.     So  that  deservedly  I  deem  this  invention  to 
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crown  my  labours,  to  reward  my  expences,  and  make  my  thoughts  acqui- 
esce in  way  of  further  inventions ;  this  making  up  the  whole  century,  and 
preventing  any  further  trouble  to  the  reader  Tor  the  present,  meaning  to 
leave  to  posterity  a  book,  wherein,  under  each  of  these  heads,  the  means  to 
put  in  execution,  and  visible  trial,  all  and  every  of  these  inventions,  with 
the  shape  and  form  of  all  things  belonging  to  them,  shall  be  printed  by 
brass  plates." 

To  an  ordinary  feader  all  this  appears  preposterous,  nor  without  the 
key  can  any  satisfactory  interpretation  be  given.  The  first  seems  incre> 
dible,  the  second  impossible,  and  the  third  a  proof  of  menta\  alienation. 
But  in  considering  them  it  should  be  kept  in  mmd,  that  Worcester's  design 
was  to  explain  the  effects  and  uses  of  the  mechanism  he  here  refers  to, 
and*  at  the  same  time  to  conceal  the  moving  principle.  This  he  has  accom- 
plished in  the  happiest  manner ;  and  in  doing  it,  has  furnished  a  specimen 
of  ingenuity,  and  of  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  almost  equal  to  the  inven* 
tions  themselves.  The  three  problems  certainly  refer  to  a  cylindrical 
steam-engine  raising  water  by  means  of  a  pump.  In  No.  98  he  speaks 
of  steam  only  :  this  was  the  jnimum  mobile  whose  effect  was  the  same  in 
whatever  direction  it  was  conveyed  to  the  piston  ;  i.  e.  whether  through 
ascending,  descending,  curved,  angular  or  straight  tubes,  or  through  a 
number  of  them  meeting  in  the  cylinder  from  every  imaginable  direction ; 
the  steam  from  one  not  interfering  with,  or  being  counteracted  by,  that 
from  others,  but  the  whole  "  unanimously  and  with  harmony  agreeing, 
they  all  augment  and  contribute  strengtli  unto  the  intended  work  and 
operation,"  viz.  in  pushing  the  piston  along.  It  seems  impossible  for 
Worcester  to  have  selected  a  feature  of  aeriform  fluids  better  adapted 
for  his  purpose,  or  to  have  made  use  of  it  more  skillfully,  in  concealing 
his  meaning  by  riddles,  he  seems  to  have  equalled  the  most  expert  among 
the  ancients.*  In  No.  99  he  plays  in  a  similar  style  upon  the  jAstan,  and 
has  contrived  with  admirable  tact  to  contradict  (apparently)  one  of  the 
most  palpable  maxims  in  mechanics,  and  thus  to  divert  prying  curiosity 
into  a  wrong  track.  The  piston  was  attached  by  its  rod  to  one  end  of  a 
working-beam,  and  a  loaded  pump-rod  to  the  other,  so  that  when  the 
steam  was  turned  on,  the  small  piston  (which  he  compares  to  one  pound) 
was  pushed  down,  and  consequently  the  heavy  pump-rod,  or  the  water 
raised  by  it,  (compared  to  a  hundred  pounds)  elevated  "  as  high  as  the 
one  pound  falleth."  In  No.  100  he  opens  his  views  still  further  by  stating 
it  to  be  a  toater-toork,  for  draining  **  all  sorts  of  mines,  and  furnishing  cities 
with  abundance  of  water,  though  never  so  high  seated,"  and  that  its  action 
depended  upon  the  two  last  mentioned  inventions  (Nos.  98  and  99.)  In 
other  words,  he  here  contemplates  the  pump  and  steam-engine  as  a  whole ; 
but  lest  the  device  should  be  too  easily  apprehended,  he  throws  in  a  dash 
of  the  enigmatical,  declaring  it  was  so  contrived  "  that  a  child*s  force 
bringeth  up,  an  hundred  foot  high,  an  incredible  quantity  of  water,  even 
[a  column]  two  foot  diameter ;"  that  is,  a  child  could  by  a  lever  open  and 
close  the  cocks,  or  valves,  by  which  steam  was  admitted  into  the  cylinder. 
The  uniformity  of  the  movements  of  a  steam-engine,  and  the  little  noise 
attending  them, — ^its  working  incessantly  night  and  day,  and  the  trifling 
expense  required  to  keep  it  in  repair,  are  now  well  understood. 

■  or  ancient  riddleff,  that  of  the  Sphynx  ia  one  of  the  neateat.  What  animal  w  it  that 
walk*  on  four  le^^s  in  the  morning,  on  two  at  noon,  and  on  three  in  the  evening  7  Gildipua 
explained  it.  The  animal,  he  said,  wa^i  man,  who  in  the  morning  of  life  (in  infancjr) 
crept  on  his  hands  and  feet,  at  the  noon  of  life  walked  erect,  and  in  the  evening  of  his 
dajra  aupported  himaelf  with  a  stick. 


Nothing  laore  U  oecetsary  to  conyinpe  ui  ^h0L  Worcester  ben  apeake 
of  a  ateam-en^iiiie  working  a  pun^.  No  other  solution  can  be  ^en — no 
other  conclonon  arrived  at.  No  one  oould  hare  vrit^a  and  apoken  as  he 
has  done  without  having  either  ^«en  or  possessed  a  steam  engine.  Of  iu 
value  he  was  folly  aware ;  fpr  in  the  patent  granted  by  Pfirliament  in 
1663  to  himself  and  his  hmrs  (or  the  long  tern|  of  mnety  years»  those  who 
pirated  the  invention  were  to  forfeit  five  pounds  for  every  homr  they  used 
tt.  He  tells  us  that  it  w^  the  result  of  "nw^y  J^Pn  ejitpeiience  and 
labor/'  and  when  it  was  completB»  ^p  powydd  pift  his  feel^Dgs  Vk  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Deity,  a  copy  cHwhidi  was  uMjucid  anspng  his  papers,  entitlei) 
**  The  Lord  B^Urauis  oT  Worcestw^s  cgacolatory  and  extemporary  thanks* 
giving  prayer,  when  first  wiU|  his  corporeal  eyes  lie  djd  see  ^nisbed  ^ 
perfect  trial  of  his  waterrComman4io^  l^W^ei  dfBlightfnl  and  useful  tQ 
whomsoever  bath  b  recommendaticm  eitherltpowledge»  profit  or  pleasure/^ 
Can^any  one  suppose  he  here  was  n^oclpng  bis  Creator,  ivboot  >n  the  pit- 
▼aoy  of  his'closet,  he  pi^yed  that  he  might  pot  be  "  puffed  np  "  v>th  the 
knowledge  of  t^s  greAt  nwphine.  ^n4  ^ti^naad  thimks  i^a^  to  his  crealipi^ 
and  redemption  **  for  an  insight  intp  f|o  gre^  %  sepret  of  nature,"  and  finally 
desired  no  grea^r  monument  tb^  ^  h^ye  one  buried  with  him  t  Sonae 
men  have  lost  their  reason  by  the  expitenwnt  attending  their  discoveries. 
Pythafforas  offered  a  hecatomb  to  the  gods,  ui4  ^nchiinedes  ran  nalod 
dizou^  the  streets  of  the  city.  Wprcester  acted  iffore  like  a  pbilasopher 
and  a  Christian.  Had  he  imitated  the  Syracusan,  h^  hs4  probaUy  peo^ 
more  successful  in  securing  attention  to  his  discoveries- 

From  the  latter  part  pf  the  99th  prpposit^n,  we  in^  t|m  Worcester 
used  KforeUg  pump,  as  he  intimates  that  ths  effiict  wfis  produced  by  dw» 
descent  of  a  weight  (on  the  pump-rod,)  nc^  by  its  ascent;  ^nd  this  agreee 
with  the  description  and  figures  of  old  water-engines*  ^  '*  Art  and  N^ 
ture/'  published  as  before  observed  in  1633-4,  they  consist  al  forcinff 
pumps  worked  by  lar^e  tread  and  other  wheels— L  e.  the  pistons  are  raised 
by  these  but  are  earned  down  by  their  own  weight,  or  that  of  weights 
with  which  they  are  loaded.  These  weights  were  sometimes  attached  to 
the  rod,  at  others  to  the  end  of  the  working-beams  to  which  the  rods  wer« 
connected ;  and  hence  they  were  named  **  beetle-beams/'  from  their  re- 
semblance to  a  large  hammer.  Loading  the  piston-rod  of  pumps  did  nof 
therefore  originate  with  Moreland  or  Newcomen,  since  the  practice 
was  older  eveo  than  Worcester.  The  piston  in  Fludd's  pressure 
ene^ine  is  an  example.  Such  pistons  were  named  "  heavie  forcers/'  (a 
solid  piston  being  named  "  a  forcer,"  and  the  upper  box  of  a  common 
pump  "  a  sucker.") 

As  Worcester  is  believed  to  have  applied  steam  to  work  a  pump,  it  wiU 
be  asked,  did  he  not  perceive  its  application  as  a  mover  of  machinery  in 
general — to  propel  boats,  &c.  ?  Yes ;  and  he  has  left  a  proof  of  this  also. 
In  a  manuscript  (see  Stuart's  Anecdotes,  vol.  i,  56)  he  observes,  speaking 
of  the  device  No.  99,  "  I  can  make  a  vessel  of  as  great  a  burden  as  the 
river  can  bear,  to  go  against  the  stream,  which  the  more  rapid  it  is,  the 
faster  it  shall  advance,  and  the  moveable  part  that  works  it,  may  be  by 
one  man  still  guided  to  take  advantage  of  the  stream  and  yet  to  steer  the 
boat  to  any  point ;  and  this  engine  is  applicable  to  any  vessel  or  boat 
whatsoever,  without  being  therefore  made  on  purpose ;  and  it  worketh 
these  effects :  it  roweth,  it  draweth,  it  driveth  (if  need  be)  to  pass  London 
Bridge  against  the  stream  at  low  water ;  and  a  boat  laying  at  anchor,  the 
engine  may  be  used  lor  loading  and  unloading."  Besides  the  Century, 
Worcester  published  what  he  called  **An  exact  and  true  Definition  of  the 
most  stupendous  Water-commanding  Engine,  invented  b^'  the  Right  Ho 
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pourable,  (and  deiervedly  to  be  praised  and  admired),  Edwa?d  Somerset, 
{jord  Marquis  of  Worcester,  and  by  his  lordship  himself  presented  to  his 
most  excellent  M^esty  Charles  the  Second,  our  most  gracious  Sovereign." 
This  was  a  tract  of  twenty-two  pages,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  printed 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  company  to- introduce  the  device.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  the  same  style  as  the  Century,  and  instead  of  describing  the  machine 
\B  confined  to  an  enumeration  of  its  properties.. 

In  Worcester's  day,  patents  for  useful  inventions  were  often  classed 
with  the  most  unrighteous  monopolies,  and  the  holders  of  them  held  in 
general  contempt.  This  may  serve  to  account  in  some  measure  for  the 
neglect  that  Raniseye  and  Worcester's  projects  met  with.  The  abomina- 
ble abuse  which  Elizabeth,  James  and  Charles  made  of  the  power  to  grant 
patents,  excited  generfil  disgust  Courtiers  and  others  obtained  monopo- 
lies for  nearly  all  the  chief  branches  of  trade,  and  sold  rights  in  them  to 
others,  so  that  prices  were  raised  to  an  exorbitant  height.  Had  patents 
been  confined  to  new  inventions,  the  result  would  have  been  beneficial ; 
but  exclusive  grants  were  obtained  to  work  and  sell  the  commonest  articles, 
as  salt,  iron,  lead,  coals,  and  even  bones  and  rags :  with  the  monopolists 
of  these,  (harpies  and  horseleeches  as  Elizabeth  once  called  them)  the  au- 
thors of  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  useful  arts  were  confounded. 
In  a  masquerade  got  up  tor  the  entertainment  of  Charles  I,  in  1633, 
(among  the  managers  ox  which  were  Noy  the  Attorney  General,  Sir  John 
Finch  and  Mr.  Selden)  were  several  flings  at  monopolies,  as  hints  for  the 
king.  In  the  "  Antimasque  of  Projectors,"  says  Maitland, ''  rode  a  fellow 
upon  a  little  horse,  with  a  great  bit  in  his  mouth ;  and  upon  the  man's 
head  was  a  bit,  with  head-stall  and  reins  fasten'd,  and  signified  a  projector 
who  begged  a  patent^  that  none  in  the  kingdom  might  ride  their  horses,  but 
with  such  bits  as  they  should  buy  of  him.  Then  came  another  fellow 
with  a  bunch  of  carrots  upon  his  head,  and  a  c^pon  upon  his  fist,  describ- 
ing [representing]  a  projector  who  begged  a  patent  of  monopoly,  as  the 
first  inventor  of  the  art  to  feed  capons  with  carrots ;  and  that  none  but 
himself  should  make  use  of  that  mvention ;  and  have  the  privilege  for 
fourteen  years,  accordine^  to  the  statute." 

Putting  out  of  view  his  political  conduct,  the  fate  of  Worcester  resem 
bled  that  of  great  inventors  in  almost  every  age.  In  some  respects  it  was 
peculiarly  severe.  The  heir  of  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  fami- 
lies of  the  land,  he  devoted  his  wealth  and  his  enere^es,  for  more  than  one 
third  of  a  century,  to  useful  discoveries ;  and  in  his  old  age  he  was  re 
duced  to  borrow  small  sums  to  meet  his  necessities ; — and  when  at  last 
the  profligate  Charles  was  restored,  although  Worcester  recovered  his 
demesne,  his  dwellings,  furniture,  papers,  models  and  machines  had  all 
been  destroyed,  and  he  was  overwhelmed  with  debt.  Still  his  energies 
were  stimulated  by  a  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  his  inventions, 
but  which,  alas !  his  contemporaries  were  unable  to  appreciate,  except  by 
insinuations  that  they  were  the  fruits  of  a  partial  insanity.  Finally  death 
stept  in  and  closed  his  labors  forever.  Then  it  was  that  his  widow,  who 
was  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  his  great  machine,  used  her  exertions 
to  introduce  it ;  but  her  confessor,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  expostulated 
with  her  on  the  folly  and  sin  of  her  conduct,  and  solemnly  declared  to 
her  **  on  the  faith  of  a  priest,"  that  if  she  did  not  cease  her  endeavors,  she 
would  not  only  lose  the  favor  of  heaven,  but  the  use  of  her  reason  !  She 
died  in  1681,  and  the  evil  genius  of  Worcester  did  not  even  then  cease 
its  persecutions;  for  posterity,  which  generally  corrects  the  errors  of  con- 
temporaries, has  not  yet  done  justice  to  his  memory.  While  a  few  writers 
fy^mt  the  value  and  originality  of  his  inventions,  and  account  him  one  of 
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the  chief  aadiort  of  the  fteam-enffiDe,  others  condemn  die  '*  Century  **  ma 
•a  Oiasi  of  abaurdttiesy  and  deny  his  ever  having  constmcted  a  tteam-ma- 
ehine  at  alL  Those  persons  however  who  entertain  die  latter  opinion, 
evince  as  much  oredtuity  as  others,  tor  they  cannot  deny  that  he  has  des- 
eribed  the  peculiar  properues  of  the  great  chrfi^tBifmrt  of  human  ineeniutj 
(a  hurh-pressare  steam-engine)  with  a  degree  of  accoracy  of  which  nistory 
aflbrds  no  parallel ;  and  hence,  if  he  lacked  truth  he  possessed  prescience, 
and  while  they  reject  him  as  an  inventor,  diey  must  admit  him  as  a 
prophet. 

In  the  annals  of  the  arts,  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  more  singular  exam- 
ple of  devotion  to  their  improvement,  either  as  regards  the  number  of 
years  or  the  amount  of  treasure  spent,  the  importance  of  the  results  or  the 
ardor  with  which  they  were  pursued,  and  the  efforts  made  to  excite  public 
attention  to  them.  Whatever  others  may  have  done  before  him,  they  left 
no  account  of  their  labors.  Worcester  is  the  first  to  communicate  with 
the  public  by  means  of  the  press,  and  to  give  a  tans^ble  description  (al- 
though an  intentionally  obscure  one)  of  his  discovenes— (for  we  do  not 
reckon  either  die  device  of  Branca  or  Decaus  among  such.)  On  this  ac- 
count alone  he  is  endded  to  the  praise  of  every  modem  engineer;  and 
had  he  but  fulfilled  his  promise  of  leaving  detailed  accounts  illustrated 
with  engravings,  his  fame  would  have  endured  as  long  as  the  steam-engine 
itself  if  he  were  not  the  great  magician  who  evoked  die  migh^  spirit 
that  lay  dormant  in  steam^-who  pointed  out  its  power  and  die  means  of 
employing  it— who  revived  the  project  of  Graray  and  embodied  and  ex- 
tended the  apparatus  of  Porta*-it  may  be  asked  vHio  was  t  And  although 
none  of  his  machines  are  extant,  nor  any  of  his  immediate  successors  have 
had  the  candor  to  acknowledge  their  oluigadons  to  him,  it  is  not  less  die 
duty  of  historians  to  uphold  his  claims  undl  evidence  shall  be  adduced  to 
establish  those  of  anodier— undl  some  older  and  clearer  fountain  than 
his  Century  of  Inventions  shall  be  discovered — from  which  streams 
equally  unacknowledged  have  been  drawn.  We  cannot  but  hope  that 
the  obloquy  and  uncertainty  under  which  his  name  is  yet  shrouded  will 
eventually  ^e  dispersed,  when  he  will  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable me<;hanicians  of  modern  times,  and  be  associated  with  the  Dae- 
dal uses  and  Archytases  of  antiquity. 

How  similar  to  Worcester's  manner  of  announcing  his  discoveries,  is 
the  following  one  from  Glauber,  an  older  writer !  It  appears,  at  the  first 
glance,  as  absurd  as  any  thing  in  the  Century.  "  A  certain  secret  by  the 
help  whereof  wines  are  easily  transported  from  mountainous  places,  re- 
mote from  nvers  and  destitute  of  other  conveniences  of  carriage,  so  that 
the  carrying  of  ten  vessels  is  of  cheaper  price  than,  oiherwi^e^  the  carrying 
of  o«e."  This  passage,  he  observes,  offended  many  both  learned  and  un- 
learned, who  '*  believed  the  thing  impossible,  and  nothing  but  dreams  and 
fancies.''  He  was  so  much  quizzed  about  it  as  to  regret  having  mentioned 
it  '*  Many  judge  this  thing  incredible  because  of  the  want  of  tcinged  carU^ 
that  need  not  horses !  confirming  one  the  other  in  unbeliefe,  leading  one 
another  after  the  manner  of  the  blind."  His  plan  was  to  take  the  juice  of 
the  grape  before  fermentation  commenced,  and  concentrate  it  by  boiling 
till  it  became  of  "  the  consistence  of  honey."  The  water  being  thus  eva- 
porated reduced  the  wine  to  less  than  one  tenth  of  its  former  bulk  and 
weight,  while  it  still  retained  the  strength  and  virtue  of  the  whole ;  for 
*'  new  wine  decocted  and  inspissated  before  its  fermentation  loseth  nothing 
of  its  virtues :"  hence  it  could  be  transported  at  one  tenth  the  expense. 
When  used,  it  was  to  be  diluted  with  the  same  quantity  of  water  as  was 
evaporated  fr«m  it.     (Treatise  on  Philos.  Furnaces :  Loud.  1651,  p.  353.) 
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The  adoption  of  some  mode  of  concentrating  wines  as  abcve,  would 
produce  an  immense  saving  in  their  freight  and  carriage  over  the  globe, 
and  would  consequently  greatly  reduce  their  cost.  It  would  also  defeat 
the  enormous  frauds  that  are  practiced  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
wines — mixtures  in  which  not  a  drop' of  the  juice  of  the  grape  is  said  to 
enter.  Glauber  says,  "  the  new  wine  is  not  to  be  inspissated  in  caul- 
drons," on  account  of  the  taste  which  it  would  contract  u*om  the  metal. 
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tf aatflfeaiUe,  Hayg hens  and  Hooke— Moreland^HM  table  of  eylindan— Hii  pnmpt  worked  by  • 
•fUndrical  big h-preMure  fteam-engine— He  made  no  claim  to  a  iteam-enfine  in  Bnf land— Simple  d# 
fiee  by  whieb  he  probably  worked  bis  plunger  pumps — ^Inventions  of  his  at  Vaazball — ^Anecdote  of  hte 
from  Evelyn^  Diary — ^Early  steam  projectors  courtiers— Ridicalous  origin  of  aome  honors — Edict  of 
Naate»—Papin— Digesters— Safety  ralve— Papin's  plan  to  transmit  power  through  pipes  by  means  of 
air— Cause  of  its  failure— Another  plan  by  compressed  air— Papin^s  experiments  to  move  a  piston  by 
fnnpowder  and  by  steam— 'The  latter  abandoned  by  him — The  safety  Talve  improved,  not  invented  by 
Pspin — ^Mercurial  safety  valves — ^Water  lute— Steam  machine  of  Papin  for  raising  water  and  imparting 
motion  .to  machinery. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  Worcester's  life,  a  young  Frenchman  was 
fast  rising  into  notice.  This  was  John  Hautefeuille,  the  son  of  a  baker  at 
Orleans,  and  one  of  the  roost  brilliant  mechanicians  of  the  age.  He  was 
in  his  twentieth  year  when  Worcester  died.  The  device  for  regulating 
'  the  vibration  of  the  balance  in  watches  by  a  spring,  whence  arose  the 
name  of  pendulum  watches,  was  invented  by  him,  and  was  subsequently 
improved  by  Huyghens.  Hautefeuille  entered  the  church  and  became 
an  abbe.  He  wrote  several  tracts  on  subjects  connected  with  mechanics 
In  1678  he  proposed  steam  as  a  source  of  power,  and  applied  it  to  give 
motion  to  a  piston.  Instead  of  aqueous  vapor  he  also  proposed  the  alter- 
nate evolution  and  condensation  of  the  vapor  of  alcohol,  in  such  a  manner 
that  none  should  be  wasted ;  and  both  he  and.  Huyehens  gave  motion  to 
pistons,  by  exploding  small  charges  of  gunpowder  in  cylinders.  In 
1678,  Dr.  Hooke  proposed  a  steam-engine  on  the  atmospheric  principle, 
but  the  only  information  respecting  it  is  in  a  memorandum  to  that  effect 
found  among  the  papers  of  Dr.  Robison,  the  author  of  the  treatise  on  Me 
chanical  Philosophy. 

These  examples  of  imparting  motion  to  a  piston  by  afiriform  fluids  are 
interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  show  that  the  device  was  not  very  novel  in 
the  middh*  of  the  17th  century,  and  that  mechanics  in  different  countries 
were  familiar  with  it. 

We  must  now  refer  to  another  member  of  the  English  court,  a  contem- 
popary  of  Worcester,  and  like  him  actively  engaged  in  the  politics  of  the 
times,  but  who  on  the  other  hand  adhered  to  the  commonwealth  until  the 
latter  part  of  Cromwell's  administration.  We  are  told  that  one  evening, 
near  midnight,  an  interview  took  place  between  Cromwell  and  Thurlo* 
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his  Mcretaiyy  ttdiftbouie  of  jtlie  latter,  on  ioii|e«tif||baiioeMd^ 
the  utinoat  lecreoy.  It  was  not  till  the  matter  had  been  opened  that  the 
Protector  became  aware  of  a  third  person  being  u^  the  room»  when  he  is 
aaid  to  have  drawn  hii  dagger,  and  woiild  have  dispatched  th^  supposed 
intnider,  had  not  Thurloe  guaranteed  silenpe  on  the  put  of  his  sleeping 
attendant.  This  was  Samuel  Moreland,  the  inveiitor  of  ^e  plunger  pump. 
He  was  then  employed  by  and  in  th^  confidence  of  the  secretary,  and  was 
asleep,  or  affected  to  be  so,  during  the  interview.  On  this  or  some  other 
occasion,  he  overheard  the  discussion  of  a  plan  to  take  off*  the  exiled  king; 
to  whom  he  disclosed  the  whole,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  title  at  the 
restoration. 

It  is  not  known  when  Moreland  first  turned  .his  attention  to  mechanics: 
probably  not  till  the  restoration.  As  a  &vorite  of  Charles  II,  and  a  groom 
of  the  privy  chamber,  he  must  often  have  met  Worcester  at  court;  while 
from  their  congenial  habits  and  pursuits  as  mechanicians,  they  were  most 
likely  on  familiar  terms  with  each  other.  As  master  of  mechanics  to  the 
king,  Moreland  was  no  doubt  one  of  those  who  visited  and  eramiDed  the 
machine  erected  by  Worcester  at  Vauxhall,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  he 
often  perused  the  Century  of  Inventions.  He  has  not  however  had  the 
ingenuousness  to  n^ntion  any  of  these  things ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  we 
cannot  believe  so  far  as  his  applicaUons  of  steam  are  concerned,  that  he  wmf 
not  indebted  either  to  the  mschine  itself^  to  the  Century,  or  to  personal  in^ 
tercourse  with  Worcester,  and  probably  to  them  alL  The  first  invention  d 
Moreland  that  we  hear  of  is  the  pump  that  he  patented  in  1676,  and  on  whieb. 
according  to  one  writer,  he  had  previously  spent  twelve  years.  This  carriee 
the  date  back  to  about  1663,  the  vear  in  which  the  Centurv  was  published. 
It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  this  famous  pamphlet  first  inanced  Moreland 
(as  well  as  many  others)  to  turn  his  attention  to  mechanical  discoveries, 
and  furnished  him  with  materials  to  work  upon.  In  the  manuscript  volume 
presented  by  Him  to.  the  French  king  in  1683,  (see  page  273)  and  now 
preserved  in  the  British  museum,  there  is  a  very  short  chapter  on  fire  or 
steam  engines,  of  which  the  foUowing  is  a  translation  :— 

'*  The  Principles  of  the  new  Force  of  Fire,  invented  hy  the  Chevalier  More- 
land,in  the  year  1682,  and  presented  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  1683. 

'*  Water  being  evaporated  by  the  force  of  fire,  these  vapors  immediately 
require  a  greater  space  (about  two  thousand  times)  than  the  water  occu- 
pied before,  and  too  forcible  to  be  always  imprisoned,  will  burst  a  piece 
of  cannon.  But  being  governed  according  to  the  rules  of  statics,  and  re- 
duced by  science  to  measure,  weight  and  balance,  then  they  will  peace • 
ably  carry  their  burden,  (like  ^ood  horses)  and  thus  become  of  great  use 
to  mankind  ;  particularly  to  raise  water  according  to  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  number  of  pounds  which  can  be  raised  1800  times  per 
hour  to  six  inches  in  height,  by  cylinders  half  filled  with  water,  as  well 
as  the  different  diameters  and  depms  of  those  cylinders  : — 

CYLINDERS.  P.iwidj  waif  ht  to  be 

DiaBMter  in  FaeL  Lraftli  la  FtaL  ruMd. 

1  ....  2  ....   15 

2  ....  4  -   .    -    .  120 

3  .    .    .    -6  -    -    -    -  405 

4  .  .  -  -  8  .  -  -  -960 
6  -  -  .  10  ...  .  1875 
6  -       .    .  18  .    •    .    .  3840 
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Nfm^.of  CyUiid«ri.  hmiring  adUmetor 
oTGIiMt  aod  a  lonffth  ofia  feat, 

1  -  -  - 

2  .  -  - 

3  .  .  . 

4  .  .  . 

5  -  .  - 

6  -  .  - 

7  .  -  - 

8  .  -  - 

9  -  .  - 
10  .  -  - 
20  .  .  - 
30  .  .  . 
40  -  -  . 
60  -  .  . 
60  .  -  - 
70  .  .  . 
80  -  -  . 
90 


re^ilind  to  rtlaa  the  fillowtiif  ii«|iben  «C 
pottBds  weifht  of  water 

3,240 
6,480 
9,720 

-  12,960 

-  16,200 

-  19,440 

-  22,680 

-  25,920 

-  29,160 
.   32,400 

-  64,800 

-  97,200 
.  129,600 

r    .  162,000 

.  194,400 

-  226,800 

-  259.200 

-  291,600 " 


As  this  15  all  that  Moreland  has  left  on  the  subject,  it  is  difficult  if  no( 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  construction  of  his  apparatus.  He  is 
as  silent  respecting  the  manner  and  details  by  which  the  object  was  ac- 
complished as  Worcester  himself,  and  hence  the  steam-engtne  of  one  if 
quite  as  much  a  riddle  as  that  of  the  other.  Were  these  "cylinders'* 
generators  of  steam — ^boilers  1  or  were  they  separate  vessels  for  the  re 
ception  of  water,  and  from  which  it  was  expelled  by  the  vapor,  as  from 
the  receivers  of  Savery  1  or,  working  cylinders,  whose  pistons  were  moved 
by  the  expansive  force  of  steam  7  or,  lastly,  were  they  pump  chamber*, 
by  which  the  liquid  was  raised  1  We  suppose  ihey  were  the  last.  Had 
they  acted  on  the  principle  of  Savery's  receivers,  they  could  never  have 
been  filled  and  discharged  thirty  times  a  minute,  or  1800  times  an  hour. 
Then  as  Moreland  speaks  only  of  high  steam,  it  can  hardly  be  imagined 
that  he  used  or  thought  of  using  its  expansive  force  to  move  pistons  m  the 
largest  cylinders  he  has  named,  or  made  calculations  for  the  employment 
of  ninety  of  them.  Where  could  he  have  got  a  boiler  sufficiently  strong 
and  capacious  to  supply  a  cylinder  twelve  feet  long  and  six  in  diameter, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  making  such  cylinders  1  Yet  he  speaks 
of  them  as  nothing  extraordinary.  Now  there  was  no  difficulty  in  making 
them  of  all  the  dimensions  named^br  his  plunger  pumps,  (see  No.  123  of 
our  illustrations)  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  not  required  to  be 
bored  ;  as  the  piston  or  plunger  worked  in  contact  only  with  the  collar  of 
leathers  or  stuffing  box  at  the  top.  That  it  is  to  these  he  refers  appears 
also  from  the  terms,  "  reduced  by  science  to  measure,  weight  and  balance," 
these  being  the  very  same  that  he  used  when  he  claimed,  by  the  invention 
of  this  pump,  to  have  "  reduced  the  raising  of  water  to  weight  and  mea' 
sure,^*  viz.  by  comparing  the  weight  of  the  loaded  plunger  to  the  quantity 
of  water  displaced  from  the  cylinder  by  its  descent,  (see  page  273) — ana 
thence  the  number  of  pounds  raised  by  each  cyhnder  in  the  preceding 
table,  would  be  the  sum  of  the  weights  on  each  plunger.  The  term  "six 
inches"  probably  arose  from  that  being  the  length  of  stroke  of  his  expen 
mental  plunger;  the  length  of  the  other  cylinoers  and  their  effects  beioff 
calculated  from  it.  The  cylinders  being  only  "  half  filled  with  watr* 
would  then  refer  to  that  quantity,  or  about  that,  being  exp6lle4  fl 
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■trbke,  beetiiie  die  plungen  would  occupy  one  half  only  of  the  interior 
capacities  of  the  ovluiders.    See  the  figure  of  one  on  page  272. 

If  this  Tiew  of  Moreland's  project  be  correct,  then  he  merely  used 
steam  to  work  his  plunger  pump ;  and  therefore  could  not  justly  claim  in 
1682  to  have  invented,  but  only  to  have  applied,  the  '*  force  of  fire/' 
That  he  employed  a  simple  form  of  a  high-pressure  engine,  in  other  words 
moved  a  piston  by  the  elasticity  of  the  vapor,  like  BJAutefeuille  and  Wor- 
cester, we  have  httle  doubt,    riis  language  intimates  that  steam  was  then 


rendered  so  manageable  as  to  be  appucable  to  numerous  operations  **  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind,"  of  which  the  raising  of  water  was  the  only  one 
under  his  consideration.  He  obviously  was  in  possession  of  the  means 
of  imparting  motion  to  mUidi  by  steam,  and  thus  making  it  peaceably 
to  carry  burdens,  or  overoome  resistances,  ''like  good  horses:" — In- 
deed, one  mig^t  almost  suppose  from  his  appazent  carelessness  in  not 
mentioning  the  mode  in  which  the  steam  was  applied,  vis.  in  giving 
motion  to  a  piston»  that  explanation  on  this  point  was  then  no  longer 
necessary. 

It  is  singular  that  Moreland  made  no  claim  fbr  this  invention  in  BnglamtL 
Why  was  this,  if  he  had  any  t  Does  it  not  imply  that  he  did  not  invent 
the  steam  part  of  the  apparatus  1— else  why  not  have  patented  it  as  well 
as  the  pump  1  fi>r  the  object  deserved  it,  and  theprospects  of  remunera 
turn  were  as  promising  at  home  as  in  France.  The  fiust  is,  he  could  not 
claim  the  piston  steam-engine  where  the  labors  of  Worcester  and  others 
were  still  m  remembrance,  and  where  some  of  their  machines  were  pro- 
bably extant.  As  an  educated  man  and  an  enlightened  mechanic.  More 
land  was  not  ignorant  of  the  labors  of  Ramseye,  Fludd,  Hautefcuille  and 
Worcester.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  he  lit  his  candle  at  die  lamps  of  these 
men,  and  particularly  the  latter ;  for  in  the  short  chapter  on  steam  quoted 
above,  he  has  copied  both  the  ideas  and  the  language  of  the  author  of  the 
Century  of  Inventions.  One  observation  is  highly  creditable  to  him,  if  he 
was  the  author  of  the  experiments  from  which  it  was  deduced,  viz.  the 
relative  volume  of  steam  and  water.  A  quantity  of  the  latter  when  con- 
verted into  the  former  occupies,  be  observes,  2000  times  its  former  space : 
modem  experiments  make  it  between  1800  and  1900  times. 

Of  several  simple  modes  by  which  Moreland  may  have  applied  steam 
to  work  his  pumps,  we  shall  mention  one :— -Let  a  smpil  steam-cylinder, 
open  at  the  top,  be  placed  under  the  same  end  of  a  vibrating  beam  as  the 
plunger  of  the  pump ;  the  piston  rods  of  both  cylinders  being  connecteil 
to  the  beam  :  then,  by  turning  a  three-way  steam-cock,  the  vapor  would 
rush  into  the  bottom  of  the  steam-cylinder,  and  pushing  up  the  piston, 
would  raise  the  beam  and  the  loaded  plunger  of  the  pump ;  and  by  then 
turning  the  cock  so  as  to  close  the  communication  between  the  cylinder 
and  the  boiler,  and  to  open  one  between  the  former  and  the  external  air, 
the  steam  would  escape,  and  the  weights  on  the  plunger  would  cause  it 
with  the  beam  and  steam-piston,  to  descend.  By  turning  the  steam-cock 
as  before,  the  stroke  would  be  repeated.  The  only  objection  to  such  a 
device  is,  that  it  is  too  crude  to  be  attributed  to  Morelajid ;  for,  from  the 
advantages  he  possessed  in  knowing  all  that  had  been  previously  done, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a  self-acting  engine, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  increasing  its  energy  according  to  the  difi*erent 
sized  pumps  required  to  be  worked  by  it. 

Moreland  pos^^ssed  a  natural  turn  for  mechanics,  and  during  the  latter 
half  of  his  life  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  invention  and 
improvement  of  useful  machinery.  Were  a  description  of  his  and  Wor- 
cester's workshops  now  extant,  it  would  possess  more  real  interest  than 
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Any  thing  which  history  or  t^<»dition  has  handed  down  aboat  round-heads 
and  cavaliers.  He  had  a  place  fitted  up  at  the  expense  of  govemmentv 
with  the  requisite  apparatus  for  carrying  on  his  researches,  at  which 
Charles  sometimes  assisted  ;  and  he  speaks  of  having  moreover  expended 
large  sums  of  hi#own  in  experiments,  to  please  the  king's  fancy.  Of  the 
number  of  curious  things  here  contrived,  besides  his  speaking  trumpet, 
capstan,  pumps  and  steam-engines,  we  may  judge  from  what  is  reported 
of  his  dwelling  house  at  Vauxhall,  every  part  of  which  exhibited  proofs 
of  his  inventive  mind ;  even  the  side  table  m  his  dining  room  was  suppliecK 
with  a  large  fountain,  and  the  glasses  stood  under  little  streams  of  water. 
His  coach  too  contained  a  portable  kitchen  with  clock-work  machinery, 
by  which  he  could  make  soup,  broil  steaks,  or  roast  a  joint  of  meat. 

Vauxhall  gardens,  as  a  place  of  public  resort,  appear  to  have  originated 
in  the  curious  things  constructed  there  by  Moreland.  Aubrey,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Surrey,  states  that  in  1667,  Sir  Samuel  '*  built  a  fine  room  at 
Vauxhall,  the  inside  all  of  looking-glass,  and  fountains  very  pleasant  to 
behold,  which  is  much  visited  by  strangers.  It  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  garden,  covered  with  Cornish  slate,  on  the  point  whereof  he  placed  a 
punchinello  very  well  carved,  which  held  a  dial ;  but  the  winds  have  de- 
molished it."  **  The  house  [observes  Sir  John  Hawkins]  seems  to  have 
been  rebuilt  since  the  time  that  Sir  Samuel  Moreland  dwelt  in  it ;  and 
there  being  a  large  garden  belonging  to  it  planted  with  a  great  number 
of  stately  trees,  and  laid  out  in  shady  walks,  it  obtained  the  name  of  Spring 
Gardens,  and  the  house  being  converted  into  a  tavern  or  place  of  enter- 
tainment, it  was  frequented  by  the  votaries  of  pleasure." 

Moreland's  attachment  to  mechanics  continued  unabated  in  his  old  age, 
and  even  after  his  sight  was  lost.  A  pleasing  proof  of  this  is  given  in  the 
diary  of  the  celebrated  John  Evelyn.  "  October  25,  1695.  The  arch- 
bishop and  myselfe  went  to  Hammersmith  to  visite  Sir  Sam.  Moreland, 
who  was  entirely  blind ;  a  very  mortifying  sight.  He  shewed  us  his  in- 
vention of  writing,  which  was  very  ingenious,  also  his  Mrooden  kalender 
which  instructed  him  all  by  feeling,  and  other  pretty  and  useful  inventions 
of  mills,  pumps  &c.  and  the  pump  he  had  erected  mat  serves  water  to  his 
garden,  and  to  passengers,  with  an  inscription,  and  brings,  from  a  filthy  part 
of  the  Thames  neere  it,  a  most  perfect  and  pure  water.  He  had  newly 
buried  dC200  worth  of  music  books,  six  feet  under  ground,  being,  ws 
he  said,  love  songs  and  vanity.  He  plays  himselfe  psalms  and  religious 
hymns  on  the  Theobo." 

It  is  singular  that  almost  all  the  early  English  steam  machinists  and 
supposed  experimenters  were  courtiers.  Bacon  was  Lord  Chancellor; 
Ramseye,  groom  of  the  privy  chamber  to  Charles  I ;  Worcester,  a  mar- 
quis and  a  general ;  Moreland,  a  knight,  and  groom  of  the  privy  or  bed 
chamber*  to  Charles  II ;  and  Bushel!  and  Savery  held  offices  under  the 
government. 

■  It  18  a  natural  inquiry,  what  odd  duties  were  attached  to  such  an  office,  that  gentlemen 
iibouid  desire  to  perfortu  them?  and  particularly  to  such  beasts  as  Charles  II  or  George 
IV  7  An  analysitt  of  the  honors  which  monarchs  bestow,  would  afford  aniussement  and 
instniction  to  American  readers.  It  would  add  to  the  causes  of  honest  exultation  in  the 
fonnders  of  our  republic,  for  their  excluding  such  fooleries  from  our  shores.  Our  ex- 
ample in  this  respect  as  wbll  as  in  others,  is  destined  by  Providence  to  exert  a  salutary 
influence  ou  the  world.  A  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  ideas  of  self  respect,  are  already  be- 
coming too  prevalent  for  men  to  be  kept  much  longer  in  a  mere  state  of  pupilage,  to  be 
governed  like  children  through  tiie  medium  of  their  senses,  with  pngeanLs  and  hiffh 
sounding  titles,  costumes  and  ceremonies,  tinsel  and  gewgaws.  Those  persons  WM 
have  not  reflected  on  the  subject,  have  need  of  a  large  share  of  faith  to  believe  one  hdf 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  origin  aud  the  conferring  of  titles,  so  truly  pfa- 
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The  Mxt  experiments  on  stetm  of  wliiek  we  liare  anj  aceonnt  were 
mtde  by  a  Frenchman,  but  not  in  France.  The  reasoil  of  this  may  as 
well  be  noticed,  since  it  will  senre  to  show  how  rreat  the  blessings  are 
which  we  enjoy  over  the  people  of  the  old  worhL  Of  all  the  dmerent 
species  of  tyranny  under  which  Borope  has  groaned  anif  still  groans,  that 
by  which  me  inhabitanu  are  compelled  to  adopt  such  articles  of  religioiis 
fiuth  as  their  governors  choose  to  give  them,  is  the  most  diaboltcaL  This 
may  be  considered'  as  the  cUmax  of  human  degradation,  and  of  human 
oppression.  No  feeling  mind  can  contemplate  without  horror  die  acts  of 
those  despots  who,  not  content  with  consuming  the  substance  and  tyran- 
nising over  the  bodies  of  their  mbjecU^  as  they  call  them,  insist  on  sub- 
duing their  mimdi  and  cmacUmsa  also  !^— despots  who,  duragh  covered 
with  crime,  blasphemouily  set  themselves  up  as  **  Heads  of  the  Church  I** 
and  "  Defenders  of  the  fUth!"  and  this  too  by  die  ** grace  of  God!"— 
And  these  Headi  of  die  OhuJtsh,  in  order  to  defend  '*  die  Faith,"  have 
harassed,  plundered,  hanged,  shot  and  even  burnt  alive  both  men  and  wo- 
men who  would  not  acknowledge  diem  as  such  1  Thus  it  was  when  die 
edict  of  Nantes,  whith  Henry  iV  ettablished  to  protect  his  Protestant 
subjects  in  their  civil  and  religious  rights,  was  revoKed  by  Louis  XTV,  ft 
became  the  signal  for  the  most  violent  persecutions  of  that  people.  Thmr 
children  were  taken  from  them  and  placed  under  Papist  teacners — di^ 
were  compelled  by  the  penaltv  of  mtlitaty  execotioBi  td  embrace  die  Bo- 
man  ftith — a  price  W^as  set  on  die  heads  of  diose  who  relhiedr-^  twendedi 
dof  their  whole  number  #as  butchered-^slf  a  million'fled  into  other 
s  (as  the  Pilgrims  did  to  diis)  that  dmjr  imght  be  at  liberty  to  worafaip 
God  according  to  their  own  consciences.  In  this  way  die  most  ingenious 
and  avowedly  th^  most  industrioiu  mechanics  of  Franee  were  driven 
into  exile ;  and  by  a  righteous  and  retributive  Providence,  die  staple  ma 
nufactures  of  that  kingdom  were  transferred  to  other  nsidons. 

Of  those  who  took  refuge  in  England  was  Papin,  a  native  of  Blois;  a 
physician  and  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  most  talented  of  the  eariy  ex- 
perimenters on  steam  and  air :  a  man  of  whom  any  country  might  have 
been  proud,  and  who,  though  France  then  cast  out  as  a  disgrace,  she 
now  claims  honor  to  herself  for  having  given  him  birth;  and  mourns  that 
the  records  of  his  labors  are  only  to  be  found  in  foreign  archives.  What 
a  commentary  on  religious  persecution,  that  the  only  claims  which  Roman 
Catholic  France  has  or  can  set  up  for  a  share  in  the  invention  of  the 
steam-engine,  are  based  on  the  ingenuity  of  a  Jew  and  a  Protestant !— k>u 
Solomon  Decaus  and  Denys  Papin. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  celebrated  Boyle,  Papin  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  British  Royal  Society  in  December,  16S0.  He  was  an  ac- 
tive and  useful  member,  and  contnbuted  several  interesting  papers  to  the 
Society's  Transactions.  In  1681  he  invented  a  method  of  softening  bones, 
with  a  view  to  extract  nourishing  food  from  them,  viz.  by  submitting  th^m 
to  the  action  of  steam  at  high  temperatures,  in  close  vessels  named  digesters, 

postprous  are  they.  The  Orders  were  derived  from  all  sorts  of  thinfs,  as  the  moon, 
■tan,  dugs,  Ironies,  swords,  flowers*,  stones,  shells  birds,  pigs,  the  Savior,  angels,  saints, 
women — and  there  was  even  an  order  of  fooU: — elephants,  thistles,  mountains,  blood, 
wool,  a  table — and  who  does  not  know  that  *'  the  mast  honorable*'  of  English  Orders  at 
the  present  day  are  those  of  the  bathing  tub,  or  bath!  and  of  the  ^rter!  The  cereoMi- 
nics  attending  these  can  only  be  equalled  for  mummeries  and  childish  puerilities  by  the 
old  interludes,  as  tliose  of  <*The  Bishop  of  Foob"  and  "  The  Abbot  of  Unreason.*' 
Such  are  the  things  that  distin^nish  "  Uie  privileged  orders"  of  Europe — tliHt  are 
deemed  necessary  to  maintain  **  ti^  dignity  of  the  crown,"— and  the  dAastmsmt  of  tfaa 
people. 
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There  seetnd  however  to  be  soxhe  mistake  respectinff  the  date  just  men- 
tionedy  which  is  the  one  generally  assigned;  lor  in  the  second  volume  of 
Boyle's  Works  (by  Shaw,  Lon.  1725)  are  details  of  eicperiments  on  boiling 
beef  &c.  "  in  screw'd  vessels  or  dtgestors,"  in  the  bt^ginning  of  the  year 
1679 — thus :  "  January  29.  Eight  days  ago  I  fiU'd  a  screw'd  vessel  with 
beef  and  water  together,  and  when  it  nad  continued  over  a  moderate  fire 
for  8  or  9  hours  in  balnea  marice  [a  water  bath]  stopp'd  also  with  a  screw, 
I  took  the  flesh  out,"  &c.  "  Feb.  10.  I  boil'd  a  cow  heel  after  the  same 
manner  as  I  had  done  the  flesh  above  mentioned,  but  left  it  for  four  hours 
or  more  upon  a  moderate  fire ;  then  the  vessels  being  unstopp'd,  we  found 
the  flesh  exceedingly  well  boiled,  and  the  bones  so  soft  that  they  might  be 
easily  cut  with  a  knife  and  eaten."     "  Feb.  12.  I  repeated  the  experiment 

and  let  the  vessel  remain  exposed  to  the  fire  for  12  hours,"  &c. 

"  Hence  it  appears  that  many  bones  and  hard  tendons,  which  we  daily 
throw  away  as  unprofitable,  may,  by  the  help  of  a  balneo  maria  stopped 
with  a  screw,  be  converted  into  good  nourishtne'nt."  pp  550,  651. 

Papin's  first  digesters  were  as  liable  to  be  rent  asunder  as  eolipiles 
placed  on  a  fire  with  their  orifices  stopped.  They  are  figured  in  detail  in 
Poliniere's  Experiences  de  Physique,  2d  ed.  Paris  1718.  Each  consisted 
of  a  short  but  very  thick  tube,  of  bell-metal,  about  a  foot  in  length  and 
five  inches  in  diameter,  with  one  end  closed.  The  open  end  had  a  collar 
cast  on  it,  to  which  the  cap  or  cover  was  Secured  by  clamps  and  a  screw. 
The  cover  and  end  of  the  tube  were  ground  together  to  as  to  fit  air-tight, 
like  a  valve  to  its  seat.  A  f.  v  bones  and  a  little  water  were  put  in,  and 
the  cover  screwed  down  ;  the  vessel  was  then  laid  in  a  horizontal  position 
on  a  bed  of  charcoal  in  a  long  iron  grate.  The  almost  unavoidable  rup- 
ture of  these  vessels,  led  Papm  to  the  invention  of  the  lever  safety-valve, 
which  he  first  applied  to  them,  and  afterwards  to  machines  for  raising 
water  by  steam. 

Notwithstanding  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  steam 
acquired  by  the  employment  of 'digesters,  Papin  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  idea  of  using  it  as  a  mechanical  agent  till  some  years  afler.  His 
first  paper  on  the  subject  of  raising  water  is  dated  July,  1685,  (Phil.  Trans, 
vol.  XV,  page  1093;  Abridgment,  vol.  i,  page  639)  entitled  "A  New  Way 
of  Raising  Water,  enigmatically  proposed."  Three  different  solutions 
were  sent  in,  after  which  he  explamea.  The  device  was  a  small  fountain, 
in  which  the  liquid  was  raised  by  a  piston  bellows  "  put  in  some  secret 
place,  where  a  body  may  play  the  same."  The  application  of  the  device 
was  then  pointed  out,  viz.  to  draw  water  from  mines,  by  means  of  a  run- 
ning stream  located  "  far  distant "  from  them :  in  other  words,  to  transmit 
power  to  a  considerable  distance  by  means  of  air. 

His  plan  was  this :  a  series  of  air-tight  receivers  were  to  be  placed,  12 
feet  above  each  other,  in  the  shaft ;  the  highest  on  a  level  with  the  ground, 
and  the  lowest  12  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  The  water  was  to  be 
transferred  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  from  one  receiver  to  ano- 
ther, till  it  was  discharged  above.  For  this  purpose  a  pipe  extended  from 
the  water  to  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  vessel ;  another  pipe  from  the  lower 
part  of  this  to  the  next  one,  and  so  on  to  the  top  ;  and  to  prevent  the  water 
from  running  back,  the  upper  orifice  of  each  pipe  was  covered  by  a  valve. 
The  mode  by  which  he  alternately  withdrew  air  from  and  admitted  it  into 
the  receivers,  constitutes  the  main  feature  of  the  plan.  The  upper  parts 
of  every  two  receivers  were  connected  by  branch  pipes  to  a  long  one  at- 
tached to  the  bottom  of  a  separate  air-pump,  which  was  to  be  placed  near  a 
water-wheel  impelled  by  the  current ;  and  the  piston  was  to  be  worked  by 
t  crank  formed  on  the  tnaft  of  the  wheel.     Tne  operation  of  two  pumpt 
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and  four  receivers  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  The 
pump  cylinders  were  open  at  the  top.  They  had  no  valves,  and  but  one 
small  opening  at  the  bottom  of  each  where  the  long  air-pipe  was  united ; 
and  the  capacity  of  each  cylinder  was  equal  to  that  of  two  receivers.  The 
cranks  were  so  arrang^ed  that  as  one  piston  ascended  the  other  descended. 
It  was  not  two  adjoining  receivers  that  were  connected  to  the  same  pump, 
but  the  lowest  and  the  next  but  one  above  it,  i.  e.  Nos.  1  and  3,  while  to 
Nos.  2  and  4  the  pipe  of  the  other  pump  was  attached.  Then  as  the 
piston  of  the  first  mentioned  pump  was  raised,  the  air  in  Nos.  1  and  3 
would  be  rarefied  by  rushing  into  the  pump  cylinder,  and  water  would  be 
forced  into  them  by  the  atmosphere :  in  the  mean  time  the  other  piston 
would  produce  a  partial  vacuum  in  Nos.  2  and  4,  and  they  would  become 
filled  with  the  liquid  contents  of  Nos.  1  and  3,  in  consequence  of  the  air 
previously  in  these  being  driven  back  by  the  descent  of  the  piston ;  so 
that  as  the  wheel  revolved,  water  would  constantly  be  entering  one  half 
of  the  receivers,  and  the  contents  of  the  other  half  be  discharging.  How 
the  water  was  to  be  delivered  from  the  highest  receiver  Papin  has  not 
informed  us — probably  through  an  orifice  covered  by  a  valve  opening 
outwards. 

This  project  was  ingenious,  but  of  no  practical  value ;  and  it  failed  even 
in  an  experiment.  In  consequence  of  the  extreme  elasticity  of  air,  and 
the  great  facility  with  which  it  dilates  and  is  compressed,  little  or  no  effect 
was  produced  by  the  action  of  the  pumps.  When  a  piston  descended,  the 
air  in  the  long  pipe  readily  yieldea  to  its  impulse  without  imparting  any 
very  sensible  compression  in  the  receivers ;  and  on  the  piston's  ascent,  the 
air  m  the  pipe  again  dilated  and  no  sufficient  rarefaction  took  place,*  in 
consequence  of  the  great  distance  of  the  receiver  from  the  exhausting 
apparatus. 

On  the  failure  of  this  he  devised  another  plan.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  it  was  required  to  raise  water  out  of  amine,  and  that  there  was  no 
river  to  turn  a  wheel  to  work  the  pumps  nearer  than  a  mile.  Papin  pro- 
posed to  place  two  air-pump  cylinders  fitted  with  pistons  near  the  water- 
wheel,  and  other  two  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  These  were  to  be  con- 
nected by  a  pipe.  The  action  of  the  pistons  moved  by  the  wheel  was  to 
compress  the  air  in  the  cylinders,  and  in  the  pipe  throughout  its  whole 
length,  under  the  idea  that  when  the  pistons  at  one  end  of  the  pipe  were 
depressed,  those  at  the  other  would,  by  the  communication  of  pressure, 
be  elevated ;  but  although  the  pistons  moved  by  the  water-wheel  con- 
densed the  air,  those  at  the  mine  stood  still.  The  same  cause  that  led 
Papin  to  abandon  the  first  device,  also  rendered  this  one  useless.  If  air 
were  incompressible,  the  plan  would  have  answered :  had  he  employed 
water  instead  of  air,  the  machine  would  have  performed.  Nothing  daunted 
however,  he  tried  again  in  1686,  and  with  a  somewhat  similar  apparatus, 
but  one  whose  action  depended  upon  the  rarefaction  of  air.  Two  large 
air  cylinders,  open  at  top,  were  placed  a  short  distance  apart  at  the  mouth 
of  the  mine,  and  directly  over  uiem  a  cylindrical  shaft  or  axle,  supported 
on  journals  at  each  end.  Instead  of  rods  being  attached  to  the  pistons,  a 
strong  rope  was  fasteped  to  the  centre  of  each,  and  coiled  three  or  four 
times  round  the  axle  in  opposite  directions,  and  fastened  to  it.  Between 
the  cylinders  a  large  drum  or  wheel  was  fixed  upon  the  axle,  having  a 
long  rope  wound  round  it,  and  the  two  ends  (of  the  rope)  suspended  from 
opposite  sides  reached  half  way  down  the  mine.  To  these  ends  two  large 
buckets  were  altached,  in  which  to  raise  the  water.  As  the  drum  turned 
first  one  way  and  tlien  the  other,  one  bucket  would  be  raised  and  the  other 
lowered,  like  two  buckets  suspended  over  a  pulley  in  a  well.    The  design 
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uf  the  air  cvlinders  was  therefore  to  impart  ttn  alternate  movement  to  he 
axle  and  arum,  and  consequently  to  the  buckets,  by  the  descent  of  the 
pistons.  (The  power  tliat  forced  these  down  was  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  manner  of  exciting  it  will  presently  be  noticed.)  Hence 
as  one  piston  descended,  the  rope  secured  to  it  necessarily  drew  round 
the  axle,  and  raised  the  other ;  and  when  this  one  in  its  turn  was  forced 
down,  the  nM)vement  was  reversed  and  the  first  one  raised. 

A  communication  was  made  between  the  under  side  of  the  two  cylinders 
by  a  pipe,  and  to  this  another  long  one  was  attached  at  right  angles.  This 
last  pipe  was  to  be  of  such  a  length  as  to  reach  to  the  place  where  an 
under  or  overshot  wheel  could  be  applied  to  work  two  air-pumps.  These 
"  ere  to  be  furnished  with  valves  and  suckers  like  common  sucking  pumps, 
and  to  the  lower  part  of  each  the  exhausting  pipe  was  to  be  connected  oy 
a  branch.  These  pumps  would  therefore  draw  the  air  out  of  the  cylinders 
at  the  mine,  and  consequently  cause  the  pistons  in  them  to  descend.  For 
this  purpose,  however,  some  device  for  alternately  opening  and  closing 
the  communication  of  each  cylinder  with  the  exhausUng  pipe  was  required ; 
because  if  a  vacuum  were  made  in  both  cylinders  at  the  same  time,  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  both  pistons  would  be  the  same,  and  neither 
of  them  would  move.  To  avoid  this,  Papin  introduced  at  the  intersection 
of  the  exhausting  pipe  with  the  one  that  connected  the  cylinders,  a  four- 
way  cock — three  of  its  passages  being  joined  to  the  three  branches  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  the  pipes,  while  the  fourth  one  opened  to  the  air. 
Thus,  supposing  the  pumps  to  be  constantly  at  work,  and  the  plug  of  the 
cock  so  turned  that  the  air  in  one  cylinder  at  the  mine  might  be  drawn 
out,  the  atmosphere  would  then  push  down  the  piston,  provided  the  ex- 
ternal air  had  access  to  the  under  side  of  the  other  piston.  This  was  that 
which  the  fourth  passage  of  the  cock  was  designed  to  accomplish ;  for 
whenever  one  cylinder  was  in  communication  with  the  exhausting  pipe  the 
other  was  in  communication  with  this  passage,  and  hence  by  turning  the 
rock  a  constant  reciprocating  motion  was  imparted  to  the  axle,  drum  and 
buckets. 

A  project  something  like  this,  Papin  thought,  might  be  applied  to  work 
the  pumps  of  the  great  machine  at  Marli,  (see  page  296) — the  power  of 
the  water-wheels  on  the  Seine  bein^  transmitted  by  air  instead  of  chains 
&c.  The  device  is  creditable  to  his  ingenuity,  but  he  was  doomed  to 
experience  further  disappointment ;  for,  on  trial,  the  air  was  so  slowly 
drawn  from  the  cylinders,  and  the  difficulties  cf  making  the  pistons  work 
air-tight  were  so  great,  that  no  practical  benefit  could  be  derived  by  its 
adoption.  He  enlarged  his  pumps  and  diminished  the  bore  of  the  pipes 
in  order  to  accelerate  the  movement  of  the  pistons,  but  without  success. 
Had  he  placed  a  close  vessel,  several  times  larger  than  his  cylinders,  in 
communication  with  the  farther  end  of  the  exhausting  pipe,  and  in  which 
a  constant  vacuum  was  maintained,  then,  on  turning  the  cock,  the  air  in 
the  cylinder  would  have  rushed  into  this  vessel,  and  the  piston  would  im- 
mediately begin  to  descend.  This  mode  of  transmitting  power  is  capable 
of  some  useful  appfications.  See  an  account  of  a  proposed  pneumatic 
rail-way  in  the  current  journals  of  the  day. 

Although  these  attempts  to  raise  water  and  transmit  power  by  means 
of  air  were  unsuccessful,  they  are  interesting  for  the  ingenuity  displayed, 
and  also  because  their  failure  led  Papin  to  the  employment  of  other  agents. 
Having  been  invited  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  to  accept  the  professor- 
ship of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Marpurg,  in  Germany,  he  left 
England  in  1687 ;  but  shortly  before  his  departure,  he  exhibited  to  the 
Roval  Society  some  exj^eriments  on  the  application  of  gunpowder  to  pro- 
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duce  a  VBCUum.     His  apparatus  c^onsipted  of  a  Rmall  r.ylinder,  in  which  a 

Eislon  like  that  of  a  common  pump-sucker  (vii.  with  an  apeniire  covered 
y  a  valve)  was  fiued  In  lODve.  The  bottom  of  the  cylinJer  was  c'.used. 
and  when  the  piston  was  near  the  top  he  exploded  a  small  chargn  of 
powder  lielow  it,  with  the  hope  that  the  BiidJen  lilasl  of  flame  would  expel 
all  the  air  through  the  valve,  which  insiantly  closing  would  prevent  its 
return,  A  vacuum  being  thus  formed,  the  pressure  of  the  aliiHispherc 
would  lie  excited  and  might  be  used  as  a  source  of  power,  Hn  oould 
not  however  succeed  in  driving  out  all  tho  air  by  the  c xplosion,  nnj 
■the  preaauro  on  the  piston,  (ascertained  by  attaching  weights  to  a  rope 
passed  over  a  pulley  and  connected  to  the  piston  rod)  instpnd  of  being 
13  or  H  pounds  on  the  srjuare  inch,  seldoii]  exceeded  six  or  seven.  He 
puhlishpd  an  account  of  these  experiments  the  following  year  in  the  Aria 
ADu^iff'rurn,  a  journal  published  at  Leipsic.and  which  was  toGennunv  what 
.  the  Jimrnal  des  Savaiis  was  to  France  and  the  Philosophical  Tmt>«act!on» 
to  BnglunJ.     It  was  commenced  in  1683.  and  both  the  latter  in  1665. 

In  1690,  Papin.  unable  to  obtain  a  sufficient  vacuum  with  guupowder, 
tnrnerl  his  attention  to  steam.  Tn  one  of  his  first  easays  he  raised  the 
piston  by  its  expansive  force  ;  and  then  allowing  it  lime  to  cool  and  return 
to  its  former  bulk  as  a  liquid,  the  pressure  of  the  air  forced  the  piston  back. 
His  cylinder  was  2^  inches  diameter,  and  closed  at  the  bottom.  A  small 
quantity  of  water  was  introduced  through  a  hole  in  the  piston,  which  was 
pushed  down  to  exclude  the  air  below  it,  and  the  hole  then  slopped  by  a 
plug.  A  brasier  of  burning  coals  was  now  applied  to  the  boltoni  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  piston  conse'^uently  raised  liy  the  accumulating  vapor. 
When  tlie  piston  reached  nearly  lo  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  it  was  retained 
there  by  alaiah  slipped  into  a  notch  in  the  piston  rod:  the  fire  was  now 
removed,  and  the  steam  quickly  condensed  by  the  lower  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  air;  the  latch  was  removed,  and  the  atmosphere  pressea 
the  piston  down  and  raised  a  load  of  60  pounds,  which  was  attached  by  a 
ropp  and  pulley  lo  the  piston  rod,  being  nn  effective  force  of  12J  pounds 
n]>on  every  square  inch  on  tlie  upper  surface  of  the  piston.*  A  device  of 
this  kind  Papin  thought  was  applicable  to  draw  water  from  mines,  and  to 
row  boats  against  wind  and  tide. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Papin  made  any  essential  improvement  on  th« 
apparatus  during  the  four  following  years ;  for  when  he  published  hia 
"  necueil  des  diverse  Pieces  touchant  quelques  Nonvelles  Machines,  et 
•utres  Sujets  P hilo soph Iques, par  M.  D,  Papin,  Dr.en  M^d.  ACasel,  1695,'.' 
he  still  contemplated  generaiins  the  steam  in  the  cylinders ;  and  at  everf 
stroke  these  were  either  moved  from  the  fire,  or  the  fire  from  them.  It  la 
astonishing  that  the  idea  of  a  fixed  and  separate  boiler  did  not  occur  to  him. 
His  plan  was  never  tried  except  as  an  experiment ;  and  he  subsequently 
abandoned  the  use  of  cylinders  and  pistons,  and  applied  steam  to  ruse 
water  on  the  plan  of  Worcester's  6Slh  proposition.  This  was  unfortunate 
for  his  fame ;  for  in  his  experiments  with  the  piston  and  cylinder  he  waa 
in  possession  of  every  principle  of  the  low-pressure  steam-engine,  and  had. 
he  followed  up  the  device  he  would  have  borne  off  the  palm  from  all  hia 
contemporaries.  Even  the  high-pressure  engine,  and  all  the  glory  of  ila 
development,  was  then  within  his  reach ;  but  he  was  no  pracbcal  me- 
chanic, and  his  thoughts  became  diverted  into  other  channels.    One  of  the 

•  It  ij  imponible  lo  contemplalB  the  variom  allempti  of  Papin  to  mova  a  pinion  br 
MmMfhtru  pratun,  without  noticing  lbs  analogy  between  bu  contrivancM  and  thai  o? 
Gnemcke,  and  withoat  Lhinking  tbal  tho  sppsiaiui  of  thii  pbilowphar  wu  DraMU 
M  fata  mind  r  .        r- 
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most  pleasing  and  honorable  circumstances  connected  with  the  history  of 
Papin's  labors,  is  the  candid  admission  of  several  English  writers  of  his 
great  merits,  and  their  e^enerously  expressing  regret  that  his  attention 
should  have  been  diverted  when  he  was  so  near  realizing  the  most  splen- 
did reward.  His  name  is  however  inseparably  connected  with  the  steam- 
engine,  and  as  long  as  the  safety-valve  snail  be  used  the  world  will  be  his 
debtor. 

It  should  not  however  be  supposed  that  safety-valves  were  wholly  un- 
known before  Papin's  time ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  frequently  used, 
although  this  fact  has  not  been  noticed  by  any  writer  on  the  steam- 
engine.  The  liability  of  stills  and  retorts  to  be  rent  asunder  led  old  che- 
mists to  apply  plugs  to  openings  in  those  vessels,  that  the  vapor  might 
raise  or  drive  them  out  and  escape  ere  its  tension  exceeded  the  strength 
of  the  vessels :  such  were  the  plugs  in  ancient  steam  deities,  see  page  399. 
In  some  old  works  on  distilling,  conical  plugs  or  valves  are  shown  as  fitted 
into  cavities  on  the  tops  of  boilers,  and  m  some  cases  they  were  loaded. 
In  the  **  Maiscm  Rustique  de  Maistres  Charles  Estienne  et  Jean  Liebault, 
Docteurs  en  Medecine,"  Paris,  1574,  folio  196,  197,  are  figures  of  two 
close ^  boilers  in  which  the  distilling  vessels  were  heated :  one  formed  a 
water,  the  other  a  vapor  bath.  On  the  top  of  each  is  a  conical  valve  open- 
ing upwards.  These  served  both  to  let  out  the  superfluous  steam  and  to 
introduce  water.  Glauber,  who  contributed  several  valuable  additions  to 
the  mechanical  department  of  chemistry,  has  figured  and  described,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Philosophical  Furnaces,  the  modes  by  which  he  prevented 
glass  retorts  or  stills  from  being  burst  by  the  vapor.  A  long  stopple  or 
conical  valve  was  fitted  to  the  neck  of  each,  being  ground  air-tight  to  its 
seat,  and  loaded  with  a  '*  cap  of  lead,"  so  that  when  the  steam  became  too 
'*  high  "  it  slightly  raised  the  valve  and  a  portion  escaped ;  the  valve  then 
closed  again  of  itself,  •*  being  pressed  down  with  the  leaden  cap  and  so 
stopt  close."  (English  Translation,  Lond.  1651,  p.  306.)  The  valve  on 
Newcomen's  first  engine  was  of  this  description.  In  the  same  work  Glau- 
ber describes  the  most  philosophical  of  all  safety-valves,  viz.  a  column  of 
mercury  enclosed  in  a  bent  tube  which  communicates  with  the  boiler  or 
still,  somewhat  like  the  modern  mercurial  gauge.  He  also  describes  that 
beautiful  modification  of  it  known  among  chemists  as  the  water  lute,  or 
quicksilver  lute :  that  is,  around  the  mouth  or  neck  of  a  vessel  a  deep 
cavity  is  formed  and  partly  filled  with  water  or  mercury,  as  the  case  may 
be.  A  cylindrical  vessel,  open  at  top  and  closed  at  bottom,  forms  the 
cover:  it  is  inverted,  the  open  end  being  placed  in  the  cavity  and  dipping 
as  far  into  the  liquid  as  the  internal  pressure  may  require.  In  **  The  Art 
of  Distillation,  or  a  Treatise  of  the  choisest  Spagyrical  Experiments,"  &c. 
by  John  French,  Doctor  of  Physic,  Lo^d.  1651,  the  author  describes  the 
same  devices  for  preventing  the  explosion  of  vessels  as  those  mentioned 
by  Glauber.  Speaking  of  the  action  of  such  safety-valves  he  observes, 
(page  7)  •*  upon  the  top  of  a  stopple  [valve]  there  may  be  fastened  some 
lead,  that  if  the  spirit  be  too  strong,  it  will  only  heave  up  the  stopple  and 
let  it  fall  down  again."  Papin's  claim  therefore  is  not  to  the  valve  itself, 
but  fo  its  improvement,  or  rather  to  the  mode  of  applying  it  by  means  of 
a  lever  and  moveable  weight ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  the  valve  from 
being  blown  entirely  out  of  its  place,  but  regulating  the  pressure  at  will, 
and  rendering  the  device  of  universal  application. 

It  was  not  till  some  years  after  Savery  had  introduced  his  steam  machine 
that  Papin  proposed  the  following  one,  which  he  announced  in  a  work 
entitled  '*  Nouvelle  mani^re  pour  lever  l*eau  par  la  force  du  feu,  mise  en 
l\imi^re,  par  M  D.  Papin,  Docteur  en  Med.  Prof,  en  Math^m.  a  Casel, 


1707."     It  ii  inBsrted  hen  out  of  cbroDological  opdar,  to  k 
«f  lua  labor*  unbroken. 
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A  copper  boQer,  A,  is  get  in  brick  work  and  funuabed  with  ft  aafeiy- 
valve,  B,  whose  lever  is  loaded  with  the  weight  C.  The  steam  pipe  and 
eock  D  connect  the  boiler  with  the  receiving  cylinder  F.  A  hollow  AoU 
or  piston  is  made  to  move  easily  in  F,  to  prevent  the  sleam  from  coming 
in  contact  with  the  water.  A  cavity  is  made  in  this  float  for  the  reception 
of  an  iron  healer,  Z,  designed  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  steam 
when  the  latter  is  admitted  into  F.  The  heater  is  admitted  through  the 
opening  on  the  top  of  F,  which  is  closed  by  the  valve  G.  X,  a  funnel 
through  which  the  water  to  be  raised  is  introduced,  which  i*  kept  from  re- 
turning by  closing  the  cock  or  valve  H.  The  lowerpart  of  F  is  connected 
with  the  rising  main  K  by  a  curved  and  tapered  tube.  The  pipe  K  ter- 
'■  chamber,  whence  the  water  is  discharged  by 
It  wheel,  or  convey 


the  pipe  O  upon  an  o 
be  required.      If  the 

perfectly  represented  by  the  pipe  I)  wa 
side  of  the  curved  pipe.  The  steam  flo' 
down  the  piston,  and  the  water  beneath  i 
vmlve  at  the  lower  part  of  K  preventing 
reached  the  bottom  of  F.  the  cock  D  is  : 
opened.  H  is  then  opened,  and  the  wall 
puton  as  before,  when  the  i 
e  of  these 


place  where  it  may 
tram  i>eiow,  a  suction  pipe  (im- 
I  continued  to  it  from  the  under 
ving  through  the  pipe  D  preiisea 
t  is  forced  up  the  pipe  K.,  (the 
its  return.)  When  the  piston  has 
ihut  and  the  one  marked  E  is 
>r  rushes  in  and  drives  up  the 
Iteration  is  repeated.  Water  was  raised  by 
ion  of  70  feet,  whence  it  descended  and 


formed  a  jet  d'eau  in  the  court  of  the  Hessian  Academy  of  Arts. 

Belidor  inserted  a  ^gure  and  description  of  this  machine  in  tie  MCOnd 
volume  of  hii  Architecture  Hydraulique,  p.  33Sl 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


EjcperiMMifri  coBtoapona/  with  Papin— AaTery— Thk  eofiaeer  pvbUahat  bb  ireiitioai  H^ 
projeet  for  propelliiif  Te«el»-^idic«let  the  SanrajoroCthe  Nsvy  for  oppotiiif  it— HI*  first  experinonCa 
•o  steam  made  in  a  tarem— Aceoaat  of  Cheoi  bj  Desafaliers  and  Siritaei^-flarery^  first  eoirino— It* 
•peratioB»BafiBe  with  a  siDfle  reeeirer— Barwya  improted  eof iae  described— Oaofe  eeehs— Ezeel- 
leat  featares  of  his  ioiproired  eBftne— Its  Tarioas  parts  eooneeted  bj  eonpliaf  sore  ws— Had  no  saibCf  • 
vahre— Itejeotad  by  miners  on  aeeoant  of  the  deafer  firom  the  boilers  ezplodinf— Solder  melted  by 
steam— Opinions  re^Mctinf  the  erifin  of  Saveiy^i  enfin^^It  bears  do  rdation  to  the  piston  enfiao 
—Modifications  of  Sarery's  engine  by  Desafaliers,  Leopold,  Blahey  and  others— Rirata  Enfines  by 
Gensiinno— De  Moara— De  Rif  ny — Francois  and  others — Amonton's  fire  mill — ^Neweomen  and  Cawley— 
Their  eaf  ine  saperior  to  Sarery^i — ^Newcomen  acquainted  with  the  prerious  experiments  of  Papltt— 
Circumstances  fiivorable  to  the  iatrodnction  of  Ifewcomen's  enfin^^Descriptloa  of  it— CondensatioB  hf 
injection  dlseofered  by  cbanee— ChaiflM  aad  Secleie  Bareiy's  claim  to  a  share  ia  Neweomen^pateatmi 
mOmI  ene    Merits  of  Newioemen  and  Cawlaj. 


Both  philosophers  and  mechanics  were  engaged  in  experiments  on  air 
and  steam  machines  about  the  same  time  as  Papin.  Ot  these,  Savery, 
Amontons,  Newcomen  and  Cawley  were  the  most  successfal.  The  two 
last  named  have  not  generally  been  considered  so  early  in  the  field  ;  bat, 
from  an  observation  of  Switzer,  soch  appears  to  have  been  the  case.  As 
weekly  and  monthly  '  Journals  of  Arts  *  and  '  Mechanics'  Magazines '  had 
not  then  been  introduced,  those  who  were  disposed  to  communicate  their 
discoveries  to  the  public  had  no  appropriate  medium  for  doing  so,  except 
by  a  separate  publication,  and  this  mode  but  an  exceedingly  small  number 
of  inventors  ever  adopted  :  hence  it  is  that  not  only  the  dates  of  several 
modern  inventions  are  uncertain,  but  numerous  devices  and  valuable 
floating  thoughts  have,  with  their  authors,  been  constantly  passing  into 
utter  oblivion.  The  history  of  steam  as  a  mechanical  agent  anords  signal 
proofs  of  the  advantages  of  inventors  recording  their  ideas :  thus  the  name 
of  Decaus  had  long  been  forgotten,  when  an  old  tract  of  his  was  disco- 
vered containing  the  device  we  have  figured  at  page  410.  This  he  pro- 
bably considered  the  most  trifling  thing  in  his  book,  yet  on  account  of  it 
a  place  has  been  claimed  for  him  among  the  immortal  authors  of  the  steam- 
engine.  Moreland,  of  whose  speaking  trumpet  an  account  was  inserted 
in  the  six^h  volume  of  the  Philosophic^  Transactions,  and  his  ideas  of  the 
power  required  to  force  water  to  different  elevations  in  the  ninth,  omitted 
to  publish  through  the  same  or  any  other  medium  a  description  of  his 
steann-engine ;  and  by  this  neglect  has  lost  a  large  portion  of  honor  that 
might  have  been  attached  to  his  name.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Garay, 
Ramseye  and  Worcester.  Savery,  however,  knew  better,  for  he  laid  his 
macliinc  before  the  Royal  Society  and  got  it  noticed  in  their  Transactions; 
and  when  he  had  subsequently  improved  it,  he  published  a  separate  ac- 
count with  illustrations ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  has  sometimes  been 
considered  the  author  as  well  as  describer  of  the  first  working  steam- 
engine. 

Of  Savery's  personal  history,  less  has  transpired  than  of  either  More« 
land's  or  Worcester's.     He  evidently  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  w) 
raised  himself  from  obscurity  by  his  talents — a  self-made  man.    Accordi] 
to  a  tra  iition  he  comraenced  life  as  a  working  unner,  and  in  process  of  tiiL 


became  an  enginoer  mai  thus  mcqaned  die  tide  ol  detain,  eemeablj  b> 
ft  anitom  whicD  u  raJd  still  to  preTeil  amoiig  the  Comuli  nainenL  He 
•eema  to  hare  acquired  a  competence,  if  not  wealth,  preTKMU  to  the  ctnn- 
*RiencenieDt  of  his  experinMnts  on  MMt^  and  we  shall  Sod  that  be  wai  a> 
independent  in  his  spirit  as  in  his  pnrM.  Switaer,  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  him,  says  he  was  B  meaibar  of  the  board  of  commissionera 
fur  the  uok  and  wouikded ;  bat  dni  wm  BiMbaUy  in  th«  latter  pftrt  of  hia 
life,  and  subseqaent  to  the  introduction  of  his  neam  machines. 

The  first  invention  of  Saver^  that  we  meet  wiili  is  in  a  pamphlpt  piiH- 
liahed  by  him  in  1693,  on  tha  propulsion  of  ships  in  a  ralm.  His  pIoB 
onsisted  of  paddle-wheeLa  to  be  worked  by  the  r.rew.  In  the  first  edilion 
of  Harris's  Lexicon  Technicum,  A.  D.  1704,  there  is  a.  description,  aod  in 
the  second,  1710,  a  fig^ure  of  Savery's  "engine  for  rowing-  ships."  A 
horizontal  shaft  passes  thnmgh  the  vessel  between  decks,  and  to  eaeh  cod 
a  paddle-wheel  is  attached.  On  the  middle  of  ihc  shaft  is  a  pinion  or 
trundle  wheel,  and  undemeatli  a  capstan  upon  which  a  cog  wheel  is  fixed, 
whose  teeth  are  made  to  work  between  those  of  the  pimon.  A  number 
of  bars  are  arranged  in  the  capstan,  and  the  crew  were  to  apply  tlieir 
stnength  to  these  as  in  raising  an  anchor.  A*  the  officers  of  the  admiralty 
after  examinanon  declined  to  adopt  it,  Savery  t«ll«  thorn  he  had  two  othor 
important  inventions,  which  he  would  not  disclose  until  they  did  hira  jus- 
tice in  this  !  He  even  held  up  his  opponents  to  ridicule.  On  the  Sorveynr 
.  of  the  Navy,  who  reported  against  the  adoption  of  his  plan  as  one  neither 
new  nor  useful,  he  was  very  severe.  At  thai  time  large  wigs  were  com- 
monly worn,  and  Savery  ^vo  a  smart  rap  on  that  which  covered  the 
head  of  his  official  adversary.  "  It  is  [he  observed]  as  common  for  lies 
and  nonsense  to  be  disguised  by  a  Jingle  of  words,  as  for  a  blockhead  to  be 
hid  by  abundance  of  peruke."  Had  Savery  been  of  a  timid  disposition, 
we  eIlouU  probably  never  have  heard  of  him.  After  enduring  one  or 
two  rebuffs  in  altenipting  to  introduce  his  inventions,  he  would  have  re- 
tired and  sunk  unknown  into  the  grave,  like  thousands  of  inventors  before 

Of  the  few  incidents  preserved  respecting  his  private  life,  there  are  two 
from  which  it  seems  that  he  loved  a  glass  of  good  wine  and  a  pipe  of  to- 
bacco ;  and  that,  to  obtain  them,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visidng  a  tavern. 
Let  not  those  who  eschew  such  things  complain  of  us  for  unnecessaiily 
mentioning  them,  for  Savery's  first  experiments  on  steam  were  made  in  a 
bar-room,  with  a  wine  flask  and  a  tobacco  pipe.  At  such  a  place  and  with 
such  implements  he  is  said  to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  liis  fimous  machine.  The  circumstance  has  not  been  commonly  known, 
or  some  scientific  Boniface  would,  long  ere  now,  have  adopted  Savery's 
head  for  a  sign ;  and  artists  would  have  made  him,  in  the  act  of  experi- 
menting, the  subject  of  a  picture.  There  is  a  rich  but  neglected  field  for 
historical  painters  in  the  facts  and  incidents  connected  with  the  origin  and 
develnpment  of  useful  mechanism.  ^ 

According  to  Desaguliers,  Savery  declared  that  he  found  out  the  power 
of  steam  by  chance,  and  in  the  following  manner:  "  Having  drank  a  Rask 
of  Florence  [wine]  at  a  tavern,  and  thrown  the  empty  flask  upon  the  (ire, 
he  call'd  for  a  bason  of  water  to  wash  his  hands,  and  perceivmg  that  the 
Uttle  wine  left  in  the  flask  had  filled  up  the  flash  with  steam,  he  look  (he 
flask  by  the  neck  and  plunged  the  mouth  of  it  under  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  bason  ;  and  the  water  of  the  bason  was  immediately  driven 
jp  into  the  Bask  by  lAe  preuure  ^the  air."'    This  illustration  of  the  ucenl 

■  Eipar.  FhilsMphjt,  •diiiu  bT  J744,  vol  ij,  paga  ISO. 
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ot  water  into  a  renel  from  which  the  air  had  been  expelled  by  ■team,  wu 
of  course  not  new  in  Savery's  time,  although  it  appears  to  have  been  to 
to  him.  Swilser  gives  a  diSerent  account.  "  The  dnt  hint  from  which 
it  is  said  he  took  this  engine  wai  from  a  tobacco  pipe,  which  he  imniers'd 
(J*  wueh  or  cool  it,  as  ia  aometimes  done  :  he  discover'd  by  the  rarefactioti 
of  the  air  in  the  tube,  by  the  heat  or  steam  of  the  water  and  the  gravitation 
or  impulse  of  the  exterior  air,  that  the  water  was  made  to  spring  through 
the  tube  of  the  pipe  in  &  wonderful  surpriBing  manner."*  It  was  an  old 
practice  of  veteran  smokers,  when  their  (clay)  pipes  became  blackenet' 
through  use,  and  more  particularly  when  choked  or  furred  up,  to  placo 
them  m  a  bright  fire  till  they  became  red  hot,  then  to  remove  and  allow 
them  to  cool.  By  this  operation  they  were  whitened  and  purified  like  the 
incombustible  cloth  of  the  andents,  which  was  cleansed  in  the  same  way. 
But  frequently  when  taken  from  the  fire  the  mouths  of  the  pijies  were 
plunged  slowly  into  water ;  steam  was  thus  formed,  and  rushmg  through 
the  tubes,  was  sometimes  preceded,  often  accompanied,  and  •ometimes 
followed  by  jets  of  water.  There  are  however  different  causes,  and  far 
from  obvious  ones,  for  the  liquid  issuing  through  tobacco  pipes  under  suci' 
circumstances,  so  that  il  is  difficult  to  perceive  what  inference  Savery  drcv 
from  the  experimenL 

But  whatever  may  have  led  Savery  to  the  subject  of  steam,  he  hod  so 
(ar  matured  his  ideas  respecting  its  appli""'" —  '"  — -—  - — • • • 


water  as  to  erect 
nes,  and  to  secure  a 
■ly  as  1698.  In  Juno 
Ing  yes    ■ 
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several  ( 

of  the  following  year  he  submitted 
a  working  model  to  the  Royal  So 
ciety,  and  made  successful  expert- 
menta  with  it  at  the  same  time.  A 
figure  of  this  engine  was  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  that  year,  and 
may  also  be  found  in  the  first  volume 
of  Lowthorp's  Abridgment.  Ntt. 
193  is  a  copy.  It  consisted  of  a 
close  boiler,  B,  set  in  a  brick  furnace 
A,  and  two  receivers  D  U  support- 
ed on  a  stand,  and  made  of  strong 
copper  and  aii^tight.  Asuctionpipe 
whose  lower  end  descends  into  a 
well,  or  otl^r  place  whence  water 
is  to  be  raised,  (which  may  be  about 
24  feel  below  D  D)  and  whose  up- 
per part,  divided  into  two  branches, 
communicates  with  the  top  of  the 
receivers.  Each  branch  is  furnished 
with  a  valve  at  £  E,  opening  up 
wards,  to  prevent  llie  water  from 
returning  when  once  raised.  The 
lower  part  of  the  forcing  pipe  G  has 


also  two  branches, FF,  which  communicate  wiili  the  bottom  of  the  receivers, 
and  these  branches  have  also  valves,  E  E,  like  the  others  opening  upwards. 
Each  receiver  has  a  communication  with  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler  by 
steam  pipes  and  cocks  C  C. 
The  operation 


a  follows : — The  boiler  was  two  thirds  filled  v 


•  HrdroMalioa.  edition  of  irJ9,  ps««  3£ 


wMar,»irtMWiUwidaritmaAthaii<iH  Willi  li  Ow  of  dw  Maks  was 
then  opmaS,  amd  tb*  wtB»m  puMU  tbMOgb  SUad  thfl  rMMiw  bj  ifanruM 
iha  air  piwio—iy  witfain  it  bio  iha  Idwia^  pif ;  Aa  eack-wialhw  dMeil, 
Md  iW  itMiB  witfaiB  lbs  ntmtat toa^bmrnam  taainmed  hf  AeMld  air 
iKMMMut  wiA  iueMerier  aiufiiM^  m  W  y— riag  Mdd  waiar  fyaa  k; 
fcepea  ■  yaennin  wu  pcoduceA  wwtu^  mm  ■oaaaqniiiaUy  ifaa  wiUiim  wbidi 
dH  lower  end  of  die  aMttoa  ^m  wae  nHaatied  wm  dmea  vp  hy  Ae 
■nemre  of  tke  atoMiaplMra  ao  ae  M  U  Ae  void.  Whan  ilia  M  takan 
■laea  iheaameooA  waa*gan  opened,  and  tbeaMamniaU^uiargsd  few 
M  •xposnTO  fiNFce  ibe  eonnata  of  dte  t'ecairw  nn  dw  feteuff  jtipp,  ]» 
Aia  manner  water  Waa-  aliar— ttly  nieed  iate  and  expaOMl  fioat  boA 

As  a,  pracUcal  miner,  and  consequently  conversant  with  the  subject  of 
'  mUing  water  on  a  l&rge  scale,  Savory  was  bt-lter  qiialiHed  to  carry  hia 
views  into  operation  tban  a  mere  philosopher.  His  Rrsl  essay  in  employing 
steam  was  a  proof  of  tbia.  "I  have  beard  hiraeay  inyBeir[ob8ervesSwitzer] 
that  the  very  Hrsi  time  ha  play'd,  it  was  in  a  potter's  house  at  Lambetb, 
where  iho'  it  was  a  small  engine,  yet  it  [the  water]  forc'd  its  way  ifarougb 
ika  roof.and  struck  up  the  tilea  in  a  maaoer  that  eurpris'd  all  the  spectators." 


Sometimes  Savery  employed  bat  one  receiver.  No.  194  repreMnta  an 
engine  of  this  kind,  erected  lyf  him  at  Kensington.  A  description  of  it 
was  first  published  by  Mr.  Bradley  in  his  "  New  Iinprovements  of  Planting 
and  Gardeninff."  It  is  also  figured  and  described  by  Switzer,  who  exa- 
mined it  and  [bought  it  "  the  plainest  and  beet  proportion'd  of  any  "  he  had 
seen.  Its  effects  were  consitlered  proportionally  greater  than  those  wttb 
two  receivers.  G,  a  spherical  boiler  of  the  capacity  of  forty  gallons,  and 
cbai^d  through  the  tunnel.  B,  the  receiver,  which  held  thirteen  nllooa 
A,  the  suction  pipe,  sixteen  feet  long  and  three  inches  bore.  D,  tbe  forc- 
ing pipe,  of  the  same  bore  and  forty  two  feet  long.  A  valve  openinK 
upwards  was  placed  in  A,  and  another  at  the  lower  part  of  D,  at  H.  E, 
the  steam  pipe,  an  inch  in  diameter.  O,  a  sliding  valve  or  cock,  furniibad 
witb  a  level  handle.     F,  a  cock  in  (He  forcing  pipe,  to  admit  oold  water 
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to  flow  upon  the  receiver.     A  pipe  attached  to  the  tunnel  descended  into 
the  boiler  axfd  served  the  purpose  of  a  gauge  cock. 

The  operation  will  be  understood  from  the  description  of  figure  No.  193. 
By  turning  the  handle  of  6  steam  is  admitted  into  B,  and  as  soon  as  the 
air  is  expelled  from  the  latter,  G  is  closed  and  F  opened ;  the  affusion  of 
cold  water  (see  the  figure)  quickly  condenses  the  contained  vapor,  and 
hence  the  receiver  becomes  charged  with  water  by  the  pressure  of  tho 
atmosphere  through  the  suction  pipe  A.  F  is  then  shut  and  G  opened, 
when  the  steam  issuing  from  the  boiler  displaces  the  water  from  the  re* 
ceiver,  and  having  no  other  way  to  escape  the  liquid  is  driven  up  the  pipe 
D  into  the  reservoir  prepared  to  receive  it.  As  soon  as  all  the  water  is 
expelled  from  the  receiver,  (which  was  known  by  applying  the  hand  to 
the  lower  part,  for  it  would  be  hot)  G  is  shut  and  £^  again  opened,  when 
the  operation  is  repeated  as  before. 

"  When  this  en^e  begins  to  work  [says  Switzer]  you  may  raise  four  of 
the  receivers  full  in  one  minute,  which  is  fifty  two  gallons,  [less  the  quan- 
tities drawn  from  F  £or  the  purposes  of  condensation] — and  at  that  rate  in 
an  hour's  time  may  be  flung  up  3120  gallons.  The  prime  cost  of  such 
an  engine  is  about  fifty  pound,  as  1  myself  have  had  it  from  the  ingenious 
author's  own  mouth.  It  must  be  noted  that  this  engine  is  but  a  small  one, 
in  comparison  of  many  others  of  this  kind  that  are  made  for  coal-works; 
but  this  is  sufficient  for  any  reasonable  family,  and  other  uses  required  for 
it  in  watering  all  middling  gardens." 

Here  is  no  provision  made  to  replenish  the  boiler  with  water  except 
through  the  tunnel :  hence  the  working  of  the  machine  bad  to  be  stopped, 
and  the  steam  within  the  boiler  allowed  to  escape,  before  a  fresh  supply 
could  be  admitted.  Under  such  circumstances  the  boilers  were  very 
liable  to  become  injured  by  the  fire  when  the  water  became  low.  They 
were  also  exposed  to  destruction  from  another  cause,  the  force  of  the 
steam ;  for  they  had  no  safety-valves  to  regulate  it,  and  hence  the  necessity 
of  the  following  instructions :  "  When  you  have  rais'd  water  enough,  and 
you  design  to  leave  off  working  the  engine,  take  away  all  the  fire  from 
under  the  Ixnler,  and  open  the  cock  [connected  to  the  tunnel]  to  let  out 
the  steam,  which  would  otherwise,  was  it  to  remain  confin'd,  perhaps 
hurst  the  engme.** 

Savery,  from  his  profeision,  was  aware  of  die  want  of  an  improved 
mode  of  d raining;  nunes.  The  influence  of  the  useful  arts  in  enriching  a 
nation  was  then  beginning  to  be  understood.  A  stimulus  was  imparted  to 
manufactures,  and  Uie  demand  for  coal  and  the  ores  of  England  rapidly 
increased.  As  a  necessary  consequence  the  depth  of  the  mines  increased 
also ;  and  hence  proprietors  became  anxious  to  possess  some  device  for 
clearing  them  of  water,  and  by  which  the  old,  inefficient  and  excessively 
expensive  horse-g^ns  and  buckets  might  be  dispensed  with.  The  cost  of 
drainage  was  so  great  in  some  mines,  that  their  produce  hardly  equalled 
the  cost  of  working  them :  in  one  mine  five  hundred  horses  were  constantly 
employed.  Numerous  novel  projects  had  been  tried  and  abandoned : 
what  they  were  we  are  not  informed,  but  as  Ramsey e  and  Worcester  and 
probably  others  had  proposed  fire  machimes  for  the  purpose,  steam  had 
probably  been  tried  in  some  way  or  other  and  had  failed.  Having  greatly 
improved  his  machine,  Savery  published  an  account  of  it,  illustrated  witn* 
engravings,  in  a  pamj^let  entitled  The  Miner^s  Friend;  or  a  Description 
of  an  Engine  for  Raising  Water  by  Fire,  with  an  Answer  to  the  Objectione 
against  it.  London,  printed  for  S.  Crouch,  1702.  In  his  address  he  ben 
proprietors  not  to  let  the  failure  of  other  plans  prejudice  them  against  mt 
trial  of  his.   **  Its  power  pie  observes}  is  in  a  mamer  infinite  and  unlimili 
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wJ  vmU  iltKW  you  water  500  or  a  1000  feet  bigh,  wen  any  pit  so  deep. 

I  dare  unJerUke  lliat  this  eii^ne  shall  rau«  you  ai  mach  water 

iur  eight-pence,  aa  will  cost  von  a  shilling  to  rsUe  the  like  with  yuur  oid 
eagincs."  The  original  figiire*  in  the  Miner'a  Friend  were  inserted  \a 
Harris's  Lexicon  Technioum,  in  1704.  and  copied  inlo  Switaer'*  Hydro- 
statica  in  1739,  and  by  De«aguliers  in  his  EKperimenta]  Piiilosojdiy  ia  1744, 
(which  works  are  berur«  us)  and  a-ibsequeuUy  into  almost  everv  treatise 
OB  the  ateam-BTigine.  No.  195  is  a  reduced  copy  :  the  figure  uf  the  fin» 
a  addition. 


A  detailed  description  of  this  elegant  apparatus  ii  not  n 
its  operaiion  will  be  understood  from  the  explanation  of  tha  two  preceding 
iBBchineB.  It  is  substantially  the  same  as  No.  193,  except  that  thia  one 
has  tipf  boilers,  which  are  heated  by  separate  furnaces,  O  H.  The  addt 
tional  boi!er  G  was  designed  merely  to  supply  the  other  with  hot  water, 
and  need  not  'herefore  divert  the  attention  of  the  reader  in  realiaine  the 
working  of  the  e«sential  parts.  The  upper  end  of  the  anctioD  pipe  shown 
U  the  mouth  of  the  pit  consists  of  two  branches,  which  are  connected  to 
Mmilar  branches  on  the  lower  part  o 
valvM  we  at  B  A,  and  the  ibrcing  one*  at  E  ] 
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Between  these  yalves  two  short  curved  tubes  connect  the  bottoms  of  the 
receivers  I  M  with  the  branches,  as  represented,  and  two  other  bent  tubes, 
P  Q,  unite  the  top  of  the  receivers  with  the  boiler  H.  On  the  top  of  this 
ooiler,  and  forming  a  part  of  it,  is  a  stout  round  plate,  having  two  openings 
of  the  same  size  as  the  bore  of  the  tubes  last  mentioned.  In  these  open- 
ings  the  two  steam  tubes  P  Q  terminate.  Between  the  openings,  and 
on  the  under  side  of  the  plate,  is  a  moveable  disk,  which  by  a  short  arm 
is  connected  to  an  axle  and  moved  by  the  long  lever  shown  on  the  top  of 
the  boiler;  so  that  by  moving  this  lever  the  disk  can  be  made  to  close 
either  opening,  so  as  to  admit  or  exclude  steam  from  the  receivers,  and 
answering  every  purpose  of  a  three-way  cock.  It  is  made  somewhat  on 
the  plan  of  the  one  in  No.  189,  page  421.  The  face  of  the  disk  is  ground 
smooth,  so  as  to  fit  close  to  the  under  side  of  the  plate,  against  which  it  is 
pressed  by  the  steam.  The  perpendicular  axle  by  which  the  disk  is  turned 
passes  through  the  plate,  and  the  opening  is  made  tight  by  a  stuffing  box. 
(The  plate  and  moveable  disk  are  represented  ?n  the  small  figure  at  the  top, 
one  of  the  openings  being  covered  by  the  disk  aiid  the  other  exposed.) 
A  small  cistern,  U,  is  placed  over  the  receivers,  and  kept  supplied  with 
cold  water  from  the  forcing  pipe  by  means  of  a  ball  cock,  viz.  a  cock 
that  is  opened  and  shut  by  a  ball  floating  in  the  cistern.  From  the  bottom 
of  this  cistern  a  short  pipe,  T,  proceeds;  and  to  it  is  connected,  by  a  swivel 
joint  or  stuffing  box,  another  one  at  rieht  angles.  This  pipe  furnishes 
water  to  condense  the  steam  in  the  receivers,  over  both  of  which  it  can  be 
moved  by  the  rod  attached  to  the  plug  of  the  cock  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  upper  cistern  denotes  the  place  where  the  water  raised  by  the  engine 
is  to  be  discharged. 

A  communication  is  made  between  the  boiler^  by  a  siphon  of  bent  tube, 
R,  whose  legs  extend  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  boilers.  In  the  leg 
within  the  small  boiler  is  a  valve  opening  upwards,  which  permits  the 
water  of  6  to  pass  into  H,  but  prevents  any  returning  from  the  latter. 
When  the  attendant  wishes  to  inject  into  H  a  fresh  supply  of  water,  ha 
increases  the  little  fire  kept  up  under  the  boiler  Q,  (which  is  always  kept 
supplied  with  water  by  the  pipe  S,)  and  as  soon  as  the  liquid  boils  and 
the  force  of  the  steam  exceeds  that  in  H,  the  contents  of  G,  both  steam 
and  hot  water,  are  forced  through  the  valve ;  and  thus  H  is  kept  supplied 
without  the  action  of  the  machine  being  stopped.  The  cock  on  the  pipe 
S  is  then  opened,  the  small  boiler  again  charged,  and  the  water  becomes 
gradually  heated ;  so  that  by  the  time  it  is  wanted  in  the  other  boiler,  a 
small  addition  to  the  fuel  quickly  raises  its  temperature,  and  it  is  again 
forced  in  as  before. 

The  quantity  of  water  in  the  boilers  was  ascertained  by  gauge  cocks. 
These  were  inserted  at  the  top,  (see  figure)  and  pipes  soldered  to  them 
descended  to  different  depths.  The  principal  boner  had  two  of  these,  the 
other  but  one. 

The  general  arrangement  of  this  engine  and  the  adaptation  of  its  various 
parts  to  each  other  are  admirable,  and  could  hardly  be  improved.  The 
obviously  good  workmanship — the  improved  form  of  the  receivers — and 
the  connection  of  these  with  the  boilers  and  pipes,  and  the  latter  with  each 
other,  by  coupling  screioSf  thus  securing  easy  access  to  the  valves — are 
highly  creditable  to  Savery  and  the  workmen  he  employed.  Every  part 
was  made  of  the  best  materials.  The  cocks,  coupling  screws,  regulator, 
valves,  and  all  the  pipes  immediately  connected  with  them,  were  of  krassi 
while  the  boilers,  receivers  and  suction  pipes  were  of  '*  the  best  haroo 
copper,  of  sufficient  thickness  to  sustain  the  force  of  the  working  eii| 
in  short,  [continues  the  inventor]  the  engine  is  so  nat  jurally  adapll 
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perfonn  wbat  is  required,  diat  even  those  of  the  most  ordinary  and  meanest 
capacity  may  work  it  for  some  years  without  injury^  if  not  hired  or  em- 
ploy'd  by  some  base  person  on  purpose  to  destroy  it  ;** — ^that  is,  by  inat- 
tention or  design  to  permit  steam  to  accumulate  within  the  boilers  till  they 
were  burst.  Some  cieTice  to  prevent  this  was  wanting,  viz.  a  safety-yalve 
or  something  analogous  to  it ;  and  it  is  astonishing  tliat  he  never  diouffht 
of  such  a  thing,  but  permitted  his  machine  for  lack  of  it  to  fall  into  cUs- 
repate. 

The  miners  eould  not  be  induced  to  adopt  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
danger  of  explosion.  "  Savery  [says  Desaguliers}  made  a  great  many 
experiments  to  bring  this  machine  to  perfection,  and  did  erect  several, 
which  raised  water  very  weU  fur  gentlemen's  seats,  bat  oould  not  succeed 
for  mines,  or  supplying  towns  where  the  water  was  to  be  raised  very  high 
and  in  g^eat  quantities;  for  then  the  steam  reqoired  being  boiled  up  to 
such  a  strength,  as  to  be  ready  to  tear  all  the  vessels  to  pieces.  --..-. 
I  have  known  Captain  Savery  at  York's  Buildings  make  steam  8  or  10 
dmes  stronger  than  common  air ;  and  then  its  heat  was  so  g^reat,  that  it 
would  melt  common  solder,  and  its  strength  so  gieat  as  to  blow  open 
several  of  the  joints  of  his  machine ;  so  that  he  was  forced  to  be  at  the 
pains  and  charge  to  have  all  his  joints  soldered  with  spelter  or  hard  soider." 
Ex.  Philos.  ii,  467. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  respecting  the  origin  of  this  &mous 
engine ;  some  writers  contending  that  it  was  wholly  Savory's  own,  othen 
that  he  derived  it  from  one  of  Worcester's,  or  from  the  Century  of  In- 
ventions. Desaguliers  asserts  that  Savery,  to  conceal  its  origin,  '*  bought 
up  all  the  Marquis  of  Worcester's  books  diat  he  could  purchase  in  Pater- 
noster Row,  and  elsewhere,  and  burn'd  *em  in  the  presence  of  tne  gentle- 
man his  friend,  who  told  me  this."  But  as  Savery  denied  being  indebted 
to  any  one  for  it,  and  as  he  was  certainly  a  man  of  great  mechanical  genius, 
it  is  probable  that  the  doctor  was  imposed  upon  by  his  informant.  It  is 
not  likely  that  Savery  would  have  committed  such  an  act  in  the  presence 
of  a  witness,  when  thefre  was  not  only  no  necessity  for  one,  but  every 
possible  inducement  for  secrecy.  Memy  years /before  the  publication  of 
this  charge  by  Desaguliers  (in  1744)  the  opinion  was  preindent  that  the 
machine  was  not  original  with  Savery.  In  1729  Switzer  remarks,  "others 
say  that  the  learned  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in  his  Century  of  Inventions, 
which  book  I  have  not  seen,  gave  the  first  hint  for  this  raising  of  water." 
(Hydr.  325.)  Dr.  Hutton,  in  his  Math.  Dictionary,  asserts^  though  on  what 
authority  we  know  not,  that  Savery  knew  more  of  Moreland's  experiments 
than  he  was  willing  to  acknowledge ;  and  Desaguliers  maintains  that  he 
invented  the  story  of  the  experiment  with  the  wme  flask  "  to  make  people 
believe  that  he  had  not  got  the  idea  from  Worcester's  Century  of 
Inventions." 

In  reply  to  the  above  it  may  be  remarked,  that  independently  of  thof*e 
coincidences  of  thought  that  always  have  and  will  happen  to  inventon, 
there  are  circumstances  which  strongly  corroborate  Savery 's  own  account 
In  the  first  place,  the  experiment  with  the  wine  flask  was  one  very  likely 
to  occur  in  the  manner  he  has  mentioned,  and  to  a  mind  like  his  would 
naturally  lead  to  a  practical  application  of  it.  His  thoughts,  we  are  told, 
**were  always  employed  in  hydrostatics  or  hydraulics,  or  in  the  improve- 
ment of  water-works."  Then  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  much  of 
a  reader :  had  he  been  conversant  with  books,  he  would  not  have  proposed 
the  propulsion  of  vessels  with  paddle-wheels  as  new.  These  occurred  to 
him  as  they  have  done  to  thousands  in  every  age  when  devising  means  to 
increase  the  speed  of  boats ;  and  so  it  may  have  been  with  his  steam  nuir 
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chine :  a  device  like  it  would  naturallv  be  the  result  of  the  ixperimenl 
with  the  wine  flask,  and  even  without  it,  when  his  thoughts  were  onoe 
directed  to  raising  water  by  steam.  Moreover,  Savery  was  ignorant  of 
the  safety-valve,  the  very  thing  wanted  to  remove  the  most  formidable 
objection  to  his  machine ;  and  yet,  as  we  have  shown,  he  might  have 
found  it  in  some  popular  works  on  chemistry  and  distillation,-— besides 
which,  Papin*s  improved  application  of  it  had  been  published  several 
years.  (The  single  machine  figured  No.  194  was  erected  by  Savery 
himself  as  late  as  1711  or  '12,  and  it  had  no  safety-valve.) 

But  whether  he  derived  the  hint  from  Worcester  or  not,  he  is  entitled 
to  all  the  honor  he  has  received.  He  was  the  first  effectually  to  introduce 
the  device,  and  the  first  to  publish  a  description  of  it  in  detail.  He  con- 
cealed nothing,  but,  like  a  sensible  and  pracucal  man,  explained  the  whole, 
and  left  it  to  its  own  merits.  No  one's  claims  to  a  place  in  the  history  of 
the  steam-engine  were  better  etfmed,  whether  he  be  considered  the  rSin 
ventor,  or  improver  only  of  Worcester's  68th  proposition.  There  are 
several  points  of  resemblance  in  the  characters  of  Savery  and  Oliver  Evans. 
By  their  energy  and  indomitable  perseverance  theyjarced  their  inventions 
into  public  noDce  in  spite  of  public  apathy,  and  so  worked  their  way  into 
the  temple  of  honorable  fame.  Both  published  curious  pamphlets,  that 
will  preserve  their  names  and  inventions  from  oblivion. 

But  Savory's  steam-engine  does  not  belong  to  the  same  family  at  the 
modern  one,  nor  can  he  be  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  invention  of  the 
latter,  except  so  far  as  making  his  contemporaries  more  familiar  with  the 
mechanical  properties  of  aqueous  vapor.  'Tis  true  he  employed  this  fluid 
in  close  vessels,  and  so  far  he  succeeded ;  but  his  ideas  seem  to  have  been 
wholly  confined  to  its  application  to  raise  water,  and  in  the  most  direct 
manner — ^hence  he  never  thought  o£piUon$,  Had  he  turned  his  attention  to 
impart  motion  to  one  of  these,  he  would  have  left  little  for  his  successors 
to  do ;  but  as  it  was,  he  did  not  lead  engineers  any  nearer  to  the  piston 
engine.  He  proposed  to  propel  machinery  by  discharging  the  water  he 
raised  upon  an  overshot  wheel;  hence  his  paten^was  '* for  raising  water, 
and  occasioning  modon  to  all  sorts  of  mill  work."  But  this  was  obviously 
an  afterthought,  an  accidental  result,  rather  than  one  originally  desired 
or  looked  for.  A  piston  and  cylinder  only  could  have  given  his  machine 
a  permanent  place  in  the  arts,  either  as  a  hydraulic  or  a  motive  one.  He 
accomplished  almost  all  that#could  be  realized  without  them.  The  most 
splendid  talents  of  the  present  times  could  have  done  little  more.  Papin 
aoandoned  the  piston  and  cylinder,  and  in  doing  so  quenched  a  halo  of 
glory  that  would  have  shone  round  his  name  for  ever ;  and  Savery,  for 
want  of  them,  notwithstanding  his  ingenuity,  perseverance  and  partial 
success,  lived  to  see  his  device  in  a  great  measure  laid  aside,  oavery 
died  about  the  year  1716. 

As  Savery 's  engine  became  known,  several  additions  to  and  modifica- 
tions of  it  were  proposed.     A  few  of  these  may  be  noticed  : — 

Drs.  Desagulicrs  and  Gravesande,  from  some  experiments,  concluded 
that  single  engines  were  more  economical  than  double  ones — a  single 
receiver  being  "  emptied  three  times  whilst  two  succeeding  ones  fof  a 
double  engine]  could  be  emptied  but  once  a  piece.**  Of  single  engines 
Desaguliers  erected  seven  between  the  years  1717  and  1744.  "The  first 
was  for  the  late  Czar,  Peter  I,  for  his  garden  at  Petersburgh,  where  it 
was  set  up.  The  boiler  of  this  engine  was  spherical,  (as  they  must  all  be 
in  this  way,  when  the  steam  is  much  stronger  than  air)  and  held  between 
five  and  six  ho&^sheads ;  and  the  receiver  held  one  hogshead,  and  wai 
filled  and  emptied  four  times  in  a  mkiute.     The  water  was  drawn  up  bj 
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ntctum  or  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  29  feet  high,  out  of  a  well,  and 
then  pressed  up  11  feet  higher.  Another  engine  of  this  sort  which  I  put 
up  for  a  friend  about  five  and  twenty  years  a^o,  [1719]  drew  up  the  water 
29  feet  from  the  well,  and  then  it  was  forced  up  by  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  24  feet  higher,"  &c.  But  these  '*  improved  "  engines  differed  in 
reality  but  little  from  Savery's  single  one.  No.  194.  Desaguliers  furnished 
his  boiler  with  Papin's  steelyard  safety-valve;  a  three-way  Cock  alternately 
admitted  steam  into  the  receiver  and  water  from  the  forcing  pipe  to  con- 
dense it :  in  other  respects  the  engines  were  much  the  same.  Savery 
made  no  provision  to  secure  his  boilers  from  being  exploded ;  but  the 
safety-valve  was  not  always  a  preventive  in  former  times,  any  more  than 
at  present.  ''  About  three  years  ago  [says  Desaguliers]  a  tnan  who  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  engine,  and  without  any  instructions, 
undertook  to  work  it ;  and  having  hung  the  weight  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  steel-yard,  in  order  to  collect  more  steam  to  make  his  work  the  quicker, 
he  hung  also  a  very  heavy  plumber's  iron  upon  the  end  of  the  steel-yard : 
the  consequence  prov'd  fatal,  for  after  some  time  the  steam,  not  being  able 
with  the  safety-clack  to  raise  up  the  steel-yard  loaded  with  all  this  unu- 
sual weight,  burst  the  boiler  with  a  great  explosion,  a&d  kill'd  the  poor 
man."     Exp.  Philos.  ii,  489. 

In  a  double  engine  by  Leopold,  A.  D.  1720,  the  receivers  were  placed 
below  the  water  they  were  to  raise :  hence  the  principle  of  condensation 
was  not  required — for  as  soon  as  the  steam  expelled  tne  contents  of  a  re- 
ceiver, a  communication  was  opened  between  the  upper  part  of  the  latter 
and  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape  and  a  fresh  supply 
of  water  to  enter  below.  He  produced  a  rotary  movement  by  discharging 
the  water  into  the  buckets  of  a  water-wheel. 

When  steam  is  admitted  into  a  receiver,  a  portion  is  immediately  con 
densed  by  the  low  temperature  of  the  vessel  and  the  cold  water  within ; 
so  that  not  till  a  film  or  thin  stratum  of  hot  water  is  thus  formed  on  the 
surface,  can  the  full  force  of  the  vapor  be  exerted  in  expelling  the  contents. 
This  waste  of  steam  is  not  however  so  great  as  might  be  imsigined,  because 
the  water  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  still  remains  on  the  surface, 
having  become  lighter  than  the  mass  below  by  the  accession  of  heat,  and 
consequently  preventing  the  heat  from  descending :  yet  various  attempts 
were  made  to  interpose  some  non-conducting  substance  between  the  steam 
and  the  >yater.  Papin,  as  we  have  seen,  used  a  floating  piston.  In  1766, 
Mr.  Blakey,  an  enterprising  English  mechanic,  took  out  a  patent  for  tho 
application  of  a  stratum  of  oil  or  air.  To  use  these  he  made  some  corres- 
ponding alterations  in  the  receiver;  but  the  advantages  were  not  so  great 
as  had  been  expected.  Blakey  also  introduced  a  new  boiler,  consisting 
of  tubes  or  cylinders  completely  filled  with  water  and  imbedded  in  the 
fire.  It  caused  considerable  excitement  among  scientific  men,  but  the 
danger  arising  from  them,  and  the  explosion  of  one  or  more,  caused  them 
to  be  laid  aside.  He  spent  several  years  in  France,  where  he  erected 
some  of  his  engines.  He  wrote  on  several  subjects  connected  with  the 
arts.  There  is  a  copious  and  interesting  extract  from  his  Dissertation  on 
the  Invention  and  Progress  of  Fire  Machinery,  in  the  Gentlemen's  Maga- 
zine for  1792,  page  502. 

Other  modiBcations  of  Savery's  engine  were  made  previous  to  and 
about  Blakey's  time,  of  which  no  particular  accounts  are  now  extant.  In 
his  Comparisons  of  French  and  English  Arts,  (article  Horology)  Blakey 
says,  "About  1748  another  Swiss,  named  Rivatz,  appeared  in  Paris: 
ho  understood  all  the  known  principles  and  methods  for  regelating  time  in 
equal  parts,  to  which  he  added  others  of  his  invention.  - And  I 
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can  say  without  pretending  to  prejudice  any  one*8  merit,  that  I  never 
met  with  any  French  or  English  man  who  had  so  much  ingenuity  and 
knowledge  in  mechanical,  hydraulic,  Jire  machinery  princjples,  &c.  as  Ri 
vatz."  (Gent.  Mag.  1702,  page  404.) 

In  1734  M.  Q^nsanne,  a  French  gentleman,  made  some  improvements 
on  Savery's  engine,  and  by  additional  mechanism  rendered  it  self-acting. 
The  alternate  descent  of  two  vessels  of  water  opened  and  closed  the 
cocks,  on  much  the  same  principle  as  that  exhibited  in  Fludd's  pressure 
engine,  page  354.  (Machines  Approuve^s,  tome  vii,  222.)  in  1740  M. 
De  Moura,  a  Portuguese,  accomplished  the  same  thing  by  the  ascent  and 
,  descent  of  a  copper  ball  or  float  within  the  receiver ;  but  the  device  was 
too  complicated  for  practical  purposes.  It  is  figured  and  described  by 
Smeaton  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xlvii,  437,  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  Harris's  Dictionary  of  the  Arts,  and  in  other  English  works.  In 
1766,  Cambray  de  Rigny,  an  Italian,  made  some  additions  to  Savery's 
engine  so  as  to  make  it  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  manual  assistance. 
Professor  Francois,  of  Lausanne,  having  been  coneulted  respecting  the 
draining  of  an  extensive  marsh  between  the  lakes  Neuchatel,  Bienne  and 
Morat,  adopted  a  fire  engine  on  Savery's  plan,  and  which  he  made  self- 
acting  by  a  more  simple  device  than  either  of  the  preceding.  A  descrip- 
tion and  good  figure  of  his  machine  may  be  seen  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Repertory  of  Arts,  (1794)  page  203.  Nuncarrow's  improvement  on 
Savery's  is  described  in  the  American  Phil.  Transactions,  vol.  i,  209,  in 
Tilloch's  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  ix,  300,  and  in  Galloway's  History  of  the  Steam- 
Engine.  An  English  patent  was  issued  in  1805  to  James  Boaz,  and  an- 
other in  1819  to  Mr.  Pontifex,  both  for  improvements  on  Savery's  engine. 
For  further  information  see  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  Nicholson's  Journal, 
vol.  i,  419,  and  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

"  A  commodious  way  of  substituting  the  action  of  fire  instead  of  the 
force  of  men  and  horses  to  move  machines,"  was  proposed  in  1699,  by  M. 
Amontons,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  useful  members  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  named  his  machine  afire  miU,  It  resembled 
a  large  wheel,  supported  on  a  horizontal  axis,  but  was  composed  of  two 
concentric  hollow  rings,  each  of  which  was  divided  by  partitions  into  a 
dozen  separate  cells.  The  small  or  interior  ring  was  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  axis,  and  the  cells  communicated  with  each  other  through 
opQnin^s  made  in  the  partitions  and  covered  by  valves  or  clacks.  The 
cells  of  the  exterior  rings  had  no  communication  with  each  other,  but  a 
pipe  from  each  connected  them  with  the  inner  ones.  The  outer  cells 
contained  air,  and  about  one  half  of  the  inner  ones  contained  water.  The 
object  was  to  keep  this  water  always  on  one  side,  that  its  weight  might 
act  tangentially,  and  so  cause  the  wheel  to  revolve,  and  the  machine  con- 
nected to  it.  A  furnace  was  built  close  to  a  portion  of  the  periphery,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  wheel  was  immersed  in  water,  to  a  depth  equal  to 
that  of  tlie  exterior  cells.  When  the  fire  was  kindled,  the  air  in  the  cell 
a^inst  wliich  the  flame  impinged  became  rarefied,  and,  by  means  of  a 
pipe  communicating  with  an  inner  cell  below  the  axle,  forced  the  water 
contained  in,  that  cell  into  an  upper  one.  This  caused  that  side  of  the  wheel 
to  preponderate,  which  brought  another  air  cell  in  contact  with  the  fire, 
and  the  fluid  becoming  expanded  by  the  heat  forced  up  the  contents  of 
another  of  the  inner  cells  into  a  higher  one,  as  before  :  in  this  way  every 
part  of  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  was  brought  in  succession  in  eoutMiGt 
with  the  fire,  and  the  water  in  the  inner  cells  kept  constantly  rising 
one  side  of  the  wheel,  thus  causing  the  latter  to  revolve.     The  air  in  1 
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outer  cells  was  cooled  as  they  passed  through  the  water  in  wliich  the 
lower  part  of  the  wheel  dipped. 

This  device  of  Amontons  is  rather  an  air  than  a  steam  machine.  It 
hardly  belongs  to  this  part  of  our  subject ;  but  as  it  may  be  considered 
the  type  of  most  of  the  steam  wheels  subsequently  brought  forward,  we 
have  been  induced  to  notice  it  here.  As  a  tneoretical  device,  it  is  highly 
meritorious,  but  as  a  practical  one,  of  little  value.  There  is  in  Martyn  and 
Chambers's  abridged  History  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  Lond. 
1742,  a  full  account  of  this  wheel,  and  of  the  experiments  from  which  it 
was  deduced.     (See  vol.  i,  69.)     It  was  simplified  by  Leopold. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century  there  lived  m  Dartmouth,  a  small 
seaport  town  on  the  English  channel,  two  mechanics  who  combined  their 
energies  to  devise  a  machine  for  raising  water  by  means  of  steam.  Their 
names  were  Thomas  Newcomen  and  John  Cawley ;  the  first  a  blacksmith, 
but  sometimes  called  an  ironmonger,  the  latter  a  plumber  and  glazier. 
The  circumstances  that  led  them  to  the  subject  have  not  been  recorded, 
nor  have  the  particular  contributions  of  each  been  specified.  Their  efibrts 
were  however  eminently  successful,  for  to  them  belongs  the  honor  of 
having  permanently  established  the  employment  of  steam  as  a  mechanical 
agent.  The  date  of  the  commencement  of  their  efforts  is  unknown,  but 
from  the  observation  of  a  contemporary  writer  it  seems  to  have  been  as 
early  as  the  first  attempts  of  Savery. 

The  principal  objection  of  miners  to  Savory's  machine,  viz.  the  enor- 
mous force  of  the  steam  required,  and  the  consequent  frequent  explosion 
of  the  boilers.  Sec.  was  completely  avoided  by  Newcomen  and  Cawley ; 
for  they  used  steam  of  little  or  no  greater  force  than  cooks  do  in  common 
cauldrons — hence  it  could  never  explode  a  boiler  or  endanger  human  life. 
Savery's  engine  had  other  disadvantages.  It  was  required  to  be  placed 
within  a  mine  or  pit,  and  in  no  case  farther  from  the  bottom  than  25  or  30 
feet ;  whereas  Newcomen  and  Cawley's  was  erected  on  the  surface,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  Moreover,  in  those  mines  which  were  previ- 
ously drained  by  pumps,  it  could  be  used  to  work  these  as  before,  without 
any  additional  cost  for  new  pipes  and  pumps;  the  engine  in  such  cases  merely 
superseding  the  horses  and  their  attendants.  Instead  of  applying  steam 
like  Savery  directly  to  the  water  to  be  raised,  these  mechanics  made  use 
of  it  to  give  motion  to  a  piston  and  vibrating  beam,  and  through  these  to 
common  pump  rods ;  hence  the  device  may  be  considered  rather  for  im- 
parting motion  to  machines  proper  for  raising  water,  than  as  one  of  the 
latter. 

It  is  in  evidence  that  Newcomen  had  some  correspondence  respecting 
his  machine  with  Dr.  Hooke,  and  that  he  was  acquainted  with  what  Papin 
had  previously  done.  This  however  might  very  well  consist  with  the 
idea  of  giving  motion  to  a  piston  originating  with  himself  or  partner;  yet 
as  their  labors  were  subsequent  to  those  of  the  French  philosopher,  their 
claims  to  it,  if  they  ever  made  any,  could  not  be  sustained.  Their  machine 
in  its  essential  features  is  a  copy  of  Guerricke's,  and  the  mode  of  producing 
a  vacuum  under  the  piston  similar  to  Papin's ;  but  as  Papin  dia  not  suc- 
ceed, the  r^'introduction  of  a  device  similar  to  his,  and  its  successful  appli- 
cation to  the  important  purpose  of  draining  mines',  belong  wholly  to  them; 
and  the  merit  of  doing  this  was  certainly  much  greater  than  can  ever  be 
claimed  for  the  abortion  of  Papin.  Fulton  did  not  invent  steam  boats, 
but  he  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  their  utility  and  to  introduce  them  into 
use  here  after  they  had  been  tried  and  abandoned  in  Europe. 

It  should  not  be  supposed  that  the  piston  engine  would  not  have  been 
realized  at  the  close  of  the  17th  or  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  if  Papin 
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tnd  Neweomen  had  not  li^ed.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  thftt  wu  abroad  in 
their  days,  and  the  number  of  iagvnious  men  engaged  in  devising  meana 
to  employ  steam  as  a  motive  ag^nt,  would  assuredly  have  soon  brought  it 
into  use.  Indeed,  every  improvement  in  the  application  of  steam  seems 
to  have  been  always  perceived  by  some  contemporary  projectors,  amoog 
whom  the  contest  of  maturing  it  was,  as  in  a  race,  one  of  speed.     "  Watt 

SobserveB  Prof.  Renwick]  found  a  competitor  in  G-ainsborougb,  and  but  a 
ew  weeks  would  have  placed  Stevens  on  the  very  eminence  where  Fulton 
now  stands."  The  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  increase  of  English 
manulkctures,  and  the  general  want  of  some  substitute  for  animal  labor, 
were  all  then  favorable  to  the  introduc^on  of  the  steam-engine.  "  Had 
'*';  mines  of  Cornwall  been  still  wrought  near  the  surface,  Savery  or  New- 
comen  would  han^  have  found  a  vent  for  their  engines.  Had  not  tho 
manufacturers  of  England  been  wanting  in  labor-saving  machinery,  the 
double-acting  engine  of  Watt  would  have  been  suited  to  no  useful  appli- 
cation. A  very  Tow  years  earlier  than  the  voyage  of  Fulton  [to  Albany] 
the  Hudson  could  not  have  furnished  trade  or  travel  to  support  a  steam 
boat,  and  the  Misaisaippi  was  in  possession  of  dispersed  hordes  of  savages."' 


'>rinciples  and  opfln 
spared  with  t 
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already  noticed,  will  enable  the  reader  to  do  justice  to  all  concerned.  It 
will  he  perceived  that  although  steam  is  an  essential  agent,  it  is  not  the 
primu/n  mobile  of  the  apparatus :  the  pressure  of  (he  atmosphere  is  the 
first  mover,  and  to  excite  this  only  was  steam  employed. 

A,  in  the  figure,  (No.  196)  represents  a  vibrating  beam  with  arched 
ends  or  sectors,  from  one  of  which  the  main  pump  rod  is  suspended  by  a 
chain.  This  rod  descends  into  the  mine  or  pit,  and  is  connected  to  as 
many  other  rods  as  there  are  pumps  to  be  worked.  A  counterpoise  or 
heavy  weight  m  is  fixed  to  the  rod,  so  as  to  depress  it  and  raise  the  other 
end  of  the  beam  in  the  position  represented,  a,  the  steam  cylinder,  open 
at  top,  its  sides  being  surrounded  by  another,  and  the  space  between  them 
containing  water,  r,  the  piston  rod  and  piston,  attached  to  the  beam  by 
a  chain.  &,  the  boiler,  c,  gauge  cock.  N,  safety  valve  with  weights 
placed  directly  upon  it.  d,  a  cc<;k  to  admit  steam  into  the  cylinder,  e,  a 
pipe  and  cock  to  convey  the  water  round  a,  into  the  well  or  tank  o.  y)  a 
pipe  and  cock  to  supply  cold  water  to  condense  steam  in  the  cylinder.  A, 
another  pipe  and  cock  to  furnish  occasionally  a  little  water  to  the  upper 
side  of  the  piston,  to  prevent  air  from  passing  between  the  packing  and 
sides  of  the  cylinder :  this  water  was  kept  at  the  depth  of  about  two  inches. 
1 1,  a,  pipe  proceeding  from  one  of  the  pumps  in  the  pit  to  supply  the  small 
cistern  with  water,  p,  a  pipe  to  convey  the  steam  condensed  withm  a 
into  the  tank  o.     to  the  ash  pit.     x  x,  flues  round  the  boiler. 

Fire  being  applied  to  the  boiler  and  steam  generated,  the  cock  d  is 
opened  and  the  cylinder  filled  with  steam,  provision  being  made  for  the 
escape  of  the  air  previously  within,  d  is  then  closed  and  y*  opened,  by 
which  cold  water  from  the  cistern  is  admitted  to  flow  round  a :  this  con- 
denses the  vapor  within,  and  a  vacuum  being  thus  formed  under  the  piston, 
the  latter  is  pushed  down  by  the  atmosphere;  consequently  the  opposite 
end  of  the  beam  is  raised,  and  with  it  the  pump  rods  and  the  load  of  water 
with  which  they  are  burthened.  y  is  now  closed  and  d  again  opened, 
when  the  counterpoise  m  preponderates,  the  piston  is  raised,  the  cylinder 
again  filled  with  steam,  and  the  operation  repeated.  But  previous  to  the 
admission  of  vapor  the  second  time  into  the  cylinder,  the  cocky  is  closed 
and  the  one  on  pipe  e  opened,  to  allow  the  water  between  the  cylinders 
to  escape  into  the  tank  o,  this  water  having  become  heated  by  its  contact 
with  a.  As  soon  as  the  cylinder  is  charged  anew  with  steam,  a  fresh 
•supply  of  cold  water  to  condense  it  Is  admitted  by  again  opening  y 


/. 


he  amount  of  force  thus  excited  depends  upon  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  a,  or  the  area  of  its  piston,  and  the  state  of  the  vacuum  made 
under  the  latter.  The  dimensions  of  a  must  therefore  be  proportioned  to 
the  resistance  to  be  overcome — to  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  raised  from 
a  mine,  and  the  height  at  which  it  is  to  be  discharged — and  to  render  an 
engine  of  the  kind  effective,  the  whole  of  the  steam  in  a  should  be  con- 
densed, and  as  quickly  as  possible.  These  conditions  were  not  very  well 
fulfilled  by  the  apparatus  as  figured  above.  Time  was  required  for 
the  cold  water  between  the  cylinders  to  extend  its  Ir^-fluence  from  the  cir- 
cjumference  to  the  centre  of  the  inner  one,  in  order  completely  to  condense 
the  vapor;  hence  the  movements  were  extremely  slow,  the  strokes  seldom 
exceeding  seven  or  eight  per  minute.  An  accidental  circumstance  pointed 
out  the  remedy,  and  greatly  increased  the  effect.  As  the  engine  was  at 
work,  the  attendants  were  one  day  surprised  to  see  it  make  several  strokes 
much  quicker  than  usual;  and  upon  searching  for  the  cause,  they  found, 
say?  Desaguliers,  *'  a  hole  in  the  piston  which  let  the  cold  water  [kopt 
unon  the  piston  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  at  the  packing]  into  the  inside 
or  the  cylinder."     Th?  water  falling  through  the  steam  condensed  it  ax- 
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most  instantaneously,  and  produced  a  vacuum  with  far  less  water  than 
when  applied  to  the  exterior  of  the  cylinder.  This  led  Newcomen  to 
remove  the  outer  cylinder,  and  to  insert  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  y  into 
the  bottom  of  a,  so  that  on  opening  the  cock  y*  a  jet  of  cold  water  was 
projected  through  the  vapor.  This  beautiful  device  is  the  origin  of  the 
uijection  pipe  still  used  in  low-pressure  engines. 

Newcomen  and  Cawley's  engine,  as  figured  page  465,  was  improved  in 
several  parts  in  1712,  and  soon  after  adopted  as  a  hydraulic  machine  foi 
draining  the  coal  and  iron  mines  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Very 
elaborate  engravings  of  some  used  in  French  mines  may  be  seen  in  the 
folio  edition  of  Arts  et  Metiers.  See  also  Desaguliers'  Ex.  Philos.  vol.  ii, 
and  Switzer's  Hydrostatics. 

The  application  of  sectors  and  chains  to  pump  rods  did  not  originate  with 
Newcomen.  They  are  figured  by  Moxon,  and  were  probably  employed 
in  working  pumps  in  mines  previous  to  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine. 

We  have  often  thought  the  heaviest  charge  against  Savery  was  to  be 
found  in  his  conduct  towards  Newcomen  and  Cawley.  Their  machine 
waj3  essentially  different  from  his  in  its  principle,  construction  and  modi 
of  action,  yet  he  insisted  that  it  was  an  infringement  upon  his  patent.  He 
employed  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  charging  his  receivers,  by 
condensing  with  cold  water  the  steam  within  them.  So  far  as  regards 
this  mode  of  forming  a  vacuum,  (he  in  his  receivers  and  they  beneath  a 
piston)  there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  two  machines,  but  no  farther; 
and  this  plan  of  making  a  vacuum  was  not  original  with  him  any  tnore 
than  with  them.  It  was  no  more  a  new  device  in  his  time  than  his  paddle 
wheels  were.  The  object  of  Newcomen  and  Cawley  in  forming  a  vacuum 
was  also  (|uite  different  from  his ;  for  they  did  not  raise  water  into  the 
vacuity,  but  employed  it  solely  to  excite  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  the  upper  side  of  a  piston,  in  order  to  impart  motion  to  common 
pump  rods.  Again,  he  used  the  expansive  force  of  high  steam  :  this  was 
the  prominent  feature  in  his  machine,  and  the  great  power  that  gave  effi- 
ciency to  it ;  but  they  did  not  use  this  power  at  all.  The  weight  of  the 
external  air,  not  the  expansive  force  of  steam,  was  the  primum  mobile  in 
their  m;>chine,  and  it  was  brought  into  action  by  the  vapor  of  water  at  the 
ordinary  boiling  point. 

But  as  the^  formed  a  vacuum  in  their  cylinder  by  the  condensation  of 
steam,  he  insisted  on  having  a  share  in  their  patent !  The  fact  was  hit 
machines  had  become  in  a  great  measure  laid  aside,  and  he  doubtless  per- 
ceived that  they  were  destined  to  be  wholly  superseded.  Desaguliers 
(in  1744)  observes  that  the  progress  and  improvement  of  the  fire  engine 
were  stopped  by  the  difficulties  and  dangers  attending  it,  till  Newcomen 
and  Cawley  **  brought  it  to  the  present  form,  in  which  it  is  now  used,  and 
has  been  near  these  thirty  years."  Unless  his  name  was  included  as  a 
joint  patentee,  Savery  threatened  an  appeal  to  the  law;  and  it  is  said  his 
influence  at  court,  as  commissioner  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  gave  weight 
to  this  ungenerous  and  unjust  demand.  Newcomen  we  are  informed  was 
a  Quaker,«or  like  Cawley  a  Baptist,  and  therefore  on  principle  averse  to 
legal  controversy  :  he  was  moreover  a  man  of"  a  great  deal  of  modesty/' 
and  so  yielded  the  point.  The  patent  was  consequently  issued  (in  1705) 
**  to  Thomas  Newcomen  and  John  Cawley  of  Dartmouth,  and  Thomas 
Savery  of  London." 

Another  point  has  been  generally  overlooked :  »•")  far  from  Newcomen's 
machine  being  an  infringement  or  improvement  upon  Savery's,  it  was  really 
invented  as  early  if  not  earlier  than  the  latter.  Switzer  (Savery's  friena) 
•ays,  "  it  [Newcomen's  engine]  is  indeed  generally  said  to  be  an  improT^ 
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tnent  to  Savery's  engine^  but  lam  wdl  imfcrm^d  that  Mr.  Neweomen  wa* 
as  early  in  his  inyention,  as  Mr.  Savery  was  in  his,  only  the  latter  being 
nearer  the  court,  had  obtained  his  patent  before  the  other  knew  of  it ;  on 
which  account  Mr.  Neweomen  was  glad  to  come  in  as  a  partner  to  it.'* 
(Hydrostatics,  342.)     That  is,  as  a  partner  to  his  own  invention. 

To  Neweomen  and  his  associate  oelcmgs  the  honor  of  laying  the  found- 
ation for  the  modem  engine.  The  piston  engine  of  Worcester  had  been 
forgotten,  Papin's  was  an  abortion,  and  Savery  probably  nerer  thought  of 
one ;  hence,  whether  the  Dartmouth  mechanicians  were  aware  of  its  pre- 
Tious  employment  or  not,  to  them  a  large  share  of  merit  is  justly  due. 
They  were  moreover  amiaUe  and  unassuming  in  their  manners,  and  seem 
to  have  passed  through  life  without  excidng^  much  of  that  envy  that  em- 
bitters more  or  less  the  nights  and  days  of  successful  inventors.  From 
such  men,  who  can  withhold  expressions  of  approbation  and  esteem  1  Had 
they  been  members  of  the  Roman  church,  they  should  have  been  canonized 
—could  we  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  we  would  have 
masses  performed  for  the  repose  of  their  spirits— -and  had  we  the  power, 
every  contribuUMr  to  useful  mechanism  should  be  commemorated  by  an 
apotneosis. 

Cawley  died  in  1717,  but  the  date  of  Newcomm's  decease  has  not 
been  ascertained. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


Q«DermI  adoption  of  Neweoman  and  Cawley^  enyiBe-^Leopold'a  machine— StMon  appKed  aa  a 
of  general  machinery — Wooden  and  granite  boilera— Generatinf  ateam  by  the  heat  of  the  aan — Floefie— 
Grecn-houaes  and  dwellinga  heated  by  tteam — Cookinf  by  ateam — ^ExplouTe  enfinea — Vapor  cnfiaea 
Enf  lish,  French  and  American  motive  engines — Woiaard^  air  machine— Vapor  of  morcuiy    LiqneBe4 
fasea — Decomposition  and  racompotition  of  water. 


Neweomen  and  Cawley 's  engines  were  found  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  raising  water  so  weM,  that  in  a  few  years  they  were  introduced  into 
Russia,  Sweden,  France  and  Hungary ;  and  about  1760,  one  was  imported 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  old  copper  mine  near  Belleville,  New  Jersey. 
They  in  fact  impai-ted  a  new  and  veiy  beneficial  impulse  to  mining  opera- 
tions, and  quickly  raised  the  value  of  mining  stock.  Deluged  works  were 
recovered,  old  mines  deepened,  and  new  ones  opened,  in  variout  districts, 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  continental  Europe :  nor  were  they  confined  to 
draining  mines,  but  were  employed  to  raise  water  for  the  use  of  towns 
and  cities,  and  even  to  supply  water-wheels  of  mills.  By  exciting  the 
attention  of  Ingenious  men  to  their  improvement,  they  became  the  means 
of  extending  manufactures  generally,  and  introduced  one  which  had  never 
before  been  known  in  the  world,  viz.  the  fabrication  of  motive  engine* — a 
manufacture  upon  which  the  wealth,  power  and  happiness  of  nations  ara 
destined  in  a  great  degree  hereafter  to  depend. 


Leopold,  to  whom  ire  have  fre<}u«nt1f  rafeireil,  rafleetiiig  on  Papb'i 
cxponmentB,  suggeatad  the  fi>Uowiii^«{^licationof  iteunCoBwve  piuoM 
•ad  to  niae  water  ^— 
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Two  BtfiKin  cylinden,  open  at  tc^  and  provided  with  pialoiu  a  b,  wen 
placed  over  the  boiler  c,  from  the  apper  part  of  which  a  fqur-way  cock  d 
admitted  Meam  alternately  into  the  bottom  of  each.  The  pistons  were 
connected  hy  inflexible  rods  to  the  end*  of  two  working  beams,  and  to  the 
opposite  eitremitiea  of  the  beams  were  connected,  by  similar  rods,  the 
pistonsy  ^  of  two  farcing  pumps,  whose  lower  parts  were  placed  in  the 
water  to  be  raised.  An  attendant  turned  the  plug  of  the  cock  to  admit 
steam  under  one  piston,  which  was  pushed  up  by  lite  expansive  force  of 
the  fluid,  and  consequently  the  piston  of  the  pump  connected  to  the  same 
beam  was  forced  down,  and  the  water  in  its  chamber  driven  up  the  rising 
main  *.  The  cock  was  then  turned  to  admit  steam  into  the  other  cylinder, 
whose  piston  was  raised  in  like  manner ;  at  the  same  time  one  passage  of 
the  cock  opened  a  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  first  cylinder 
and  the  external  ajr,  so  as  to  allow  the  steam  within  to  eseape.^-{See  the 

Thii  is  the  first  hiffh-pressure  piston  engine  figured  in  books.  Ithas  been 
ffreatly  admired,  and  yet  as  represented  it  is  aseles*  and  impracticable; 
for  when  the  steam  ptstons  were  once  raised  the  whole  would  rtimain  im- 
moveable, there  being  no  means  for  causing  them  to  descend.  Had  Leo- 
pold used  one  beam  instead  of  two,  and  placed  a  pump  and  steam  cylinder 
under  each  end,  the  device  would  have  been  complete  and  venr  effective. 

It  ia  singular  that  the  researches  of  Leopold  had  not  made  him  ■» 
quaintod  with  the  fact  that  four-way  cocks  were  used  loi^  bei(M«  Pu 
to  whom  he  attributes  them. 

With  this  device  of  Leopold,  we  take  leave  of  steam  machines,  ffid 
they  had  been  employed  tmltf  to  raise  water,  but  the  period  was  noit 
proBching  when  the  agency  of  this  fluid  as  a  first  mover  of  machineij 
'    '  e  inoefinitely  exteiided.   The  engines  cf  Newoon** 
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.tnd  Leopold  were  the  links  which  connected  the  labora  of  Heron,  Qwcmj, 
Porta,  Worcester,  Biloreland,  Papin  «nd  Savory  with  those  of  Watt  Ther 
opened  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  crank  and  fly-wheel,  which 
cnanged  completely  the  character  of  the  old  engines.  Like  Worcester's 
and  Savery's,  Newcomen's  engine  required  the  constant  attention  of  aa 
attendant  to  open  and  close  the  oocks ;  but  a  boy  named  Potter  employed 
in  this  service,  stimulated  by  the  love  of  play,  ingeniously  addecU cords  to 
the  levers  by  which  the  cocks  were  turned,  and  connecting  the  other  ends 
of  the  cords  to  the  moving  beam,  rendered  the  machine  self-acting,  and 
thus  acqiured  opportunities  of  joining  his  sportive  companions  unknown 
to  his  employers.  Iron  rods  were  soon  after  substituted  for  the  cords  by 
Beighton,  and  finally  Watt  and  Gkinsborough,  Homblower,  Evans  and 
Trevithick,  &c^  appeared  and  made  the  steam-engine  the  great  prime 
mover  of  man. 


A  few  subordinate  devices  relating  to  steam  and  stasm«engines  may  here 
be  noticed.  There  is  in  Stuart^s  Anecdotes  an  historical  note  respecting 
wooden  boilers,  in  which  water  is  heated  by  furnaces  or  floes  within 
them.  They  are  traced  back  to  1663.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some 
readers  to  state,  that  they  were  in  use  in  the  preceding  centuiy,  and  that 
the  device  in  all  probabiHty  dates  from  even  a  more  remote  period.  They 
are  described  in  Gesner's  **  Secrets  of  Phisicke  and  Philosophie."  In  the 
English  translation  of  1599,  by  Baker,  to  which  we  have  already  had  re- 
course, they  are  twice  figured,  and  thus  described  :  "A  wooden  liowle  or 
tubbe  of  a  sufficient  compasse  and  largnesse  over:  in  the  middes  of  whiok 
tubbe  erect  and  set  from  the  bottom  unto  the  edge  or  brinke  of  the  same, 
or  rather  above  it,  a  great  copper  vessel,  in  the  forme  of  a  hollow  pype. 
Let  a  p&rte  of  the  copper  pype  descende,  in  such  sort  and  manner,  that 
the  water  be  contained  betweene  the  outward  bored  wall  of  the  pype  and  the 
parte  within  of  the  tubbe :  But  within  that  parte  of  the  pype  which  de- 
scendeth  by  the  bottome  of  the  tubbe,  let  the  nre  be  put  and  kindled,  for  the 
heating  of  the  water."  Folio  25.  The  third  part  of  Glauber's  Treatise  on 
Philosophical  Furnaces  also  relates  to  wooden  boilers,  in  which  liquids 
were  heated  by  a  copper  retort  placed  in  a  fire,  and  whose  neck  was  in* 
sorted  in  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler,  the  liquid  circulating  through  the 
retort.     Eng.  Trans,  by  Dr.  French,  London,  1652. 

We  have  been  informed  that  an  enormous  steam  boiler  for  an  atmos- 
pheric engine  was  in  use  many  years  ago  at  a  copper  mine  near  Redruth, 
m  Cornwall,  England,  which  was  composed  entirely  of  large  blocks  of 
granite,  or  **  moor  stone."  The  water  was  heated  by  a  furnace,  from 
which  iron  pipes  traversed  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  water. 

The  old  chemists  o&en  boiled  liquids  by  the  sun's  heat,  and  a  writer  in 
the  London  Magazine  for  1750  proposed  to  substitute  the  solar  rays  for 
common  fires  in  heating  steam-engine  boilers,  viz.  by  collecting  the  rays  in 
a  focus  *•  by  means  of  a  common  burning  glass,  or  a  large  concave  reflecting 
mirror  of  polished  metal,  or  perhaps  more  conveniently  by  the  newly  re- 
vived method  of  Archimedes,  which  by  throwing  the  focal  point  to  a  greater 
distance  may  be  capable  of  many  advantages  that  the  others  have  not." 
He  anticipates  three  objections  : — 1.  "  The  focus  will  vary  with  the  motion 
of  the  sun."  To  obviate  this  he  proposes  to  make  the  mirror  moveable 
by  machinery  attached  to  the  engme  itself.  2.  **  The  extreme  heat  of  tho 
focal  point."  If  this  should  be  too  intense,  it  may  be  moderated  by  en* 
larging  the  focus.  3.  "  The  sun  does  not  constantly  shine"-— therefore  the 
engine  must  stop.     This  objection,  he  remarkSp  is  oommon  to  wind»  tide 
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and  other  mills ;  and  he  thinks  in  the  hot  months,  at  least,  a  steam-en^ne 
might  be  made  to  raise  by  the  sun's  heat  water  enough  from  a  well  to* 
replenish  fish  ponds  &c.  as  opportunity  served.  We  have  long  thoue^ht 
that  solar  heat  will  yet  supersede  artificial  fires  to  a  limited  extent  in  raismg 
steam,  as  well  as  in  numerous  other  operations  in  the  arts,  especially  in 
places  where  fuel  is  scarce.  It  is  a  more  legitimate  object  of  research 
than  one  half  of  the  new  projects  daily  brought  forward. 

The  mode  adopted  by  Watt  for  supplying  water  to  his  boilers  by  means 
of  9l  float  attached  to  a  lever,  and  so  arranged  as  to  open  and  close  a  valve 
in  an  adjoining  cistern,  was  not  invented  by  him.  It  was  employed  by 
Mr.  Triewald,  the  Swedish  engineer,  in  1745,  in  his  apparatus  for  commu- 
nicating heat  to  green -houses  by  steam,  and  is  described,  with  a  figure,  in 
the  London  Magazine  for  1755,  p.  18 — 21. 

Heating  green-houses  by  steam  is  mentioned  by  an  English  writer  in 
1660.  Rivius,  in  1548,  speaks  of  eolipiles  being  employed  to  impart  an 
agreeable  temperature  to  apartments  in  dwellings.  Col.  Wm.  Cook's 
'*  Method  to  warm  rooms  by  the  steam  of  boiling  water,"  is  described, 
with  a  cut,  in  the  Grentleman's  Magazine  for  1747,  p.  171.  A  boiler  was 
to  be  heated  by  the  kitchen  fire,  and  the  steam  pipe  to  ascend  through  one 
tier  of  rooms,  and  descend  through  another,  traversing  backwards  and 
forwards  in  each  room  according  to  the  temperature  required ;  the  escape 
of  the  condensed  and  waste  steam  being  regulated  by  a  cock. 

A  patent  for  cooking  by  steam  was  taken  out  in  England  by  Mr.  How* 
ard  in  1793.  He  named  his  apparatus  "a  pneumatic  kitchen."  Repertory 
of  Arts,  vol.  X,  147. 

There  are  two  other  classes  of  motive  machines  that  we  intended  here 
to  notice  in  some  detail ;  but  as  they  have  not  come  into  e^eneral  use,  and 
this  volume  having  already  nearly  reached  its  prescribed  limits,  a  brief 
sketch  may  suffice.  The  origin  of  most  of  them  may  be  traced  to  attempts 
to  supersede  steam  by  more  portable  fluids,  or  such  as  require  less*  fuel  to 
generate.  We  allude  to  exptosive  and  to  vapor  engines.  Of  all  the  devices 
to  which  the  steam-engine  has  g^ven  birth,  none  possess  greater  interest 
than  these.  Some  were  designed  to  raise  water  directly,  and  all  of  them 
indirectly.  The  first  class  are  named  from  the  force  by  which  they  act 
being  developed  by  the  firing  (generally  under  pistons)  of  explosive  com- 
pounds. These  are  either  concrete  or  aisriform  substances,  as  gunpowder, 
a  mixture  of  hydrogen  gas  and  common  air,  9cc,  Those  of  the  second 
class  are  similar  to  steam-engines,  except  that  they  are  worked  by  elastic 
fluids  evolved  from  volaule  liquids,  or  such  as  pass  easily  and  at  low  tem- 
peratures into  the  aeriform  state,  as  alcohol,  ether,  &c. 

Explosive  like  steam  engines  have  been  made  to  act  in  two  different 
ways,  according  to  two  opposite  properties  or  effects  of  the  exploded  sub- 
Rtance — the  expansive  force  developed,  and  the  vacuum  or  partial  vacuum 
which  succeeds.  For  the  purpose  of  explanation,  suppose  two  large  re- 
peating guns  or  muskets,  provided  with  small  charges  of  powder  only,  to 
be  secured  by  a  frame  in  a  perpendicular  position,  with  their  muzzles  up- 
wards, and  three  or  four  feet  apart.  Directly  over  them  let  there  be 
adapted  a  working  beam,  somewhat  as  in  the  last  figure,  suspended  on  a 
fulcrum  at  an  equal  distance  from  each.  Suppose  the  ramrods  placed  in 
the  barrels  with  their  buttons  or  plugs  so  made  as  to  fill  the  bore,  and 
work  air-tight  like  the  piston  of  a  syringe  or  pump.  Let  the  upper  ends. 
of  these  rods  then  be  connected  by  a  bolt  to  the  ends  of  the  beam,  which. 
should  be  at  such  a  distance  above  the  muzzles  that  when  the  plug  of  on*^ 
rod  is  at  the  bottom  of  its  barrel,  that  of  the  other  may  be  just  within  tli» 
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mussle  of  the  other  barrel.  Now  let  that  musket  with  whose  breech  the 
'plug  of  its  ramrod  is  in  contact  be  first  fired,  and  the  rod  will  instantly  be 
forced  like  a  bullet  up  the  barrel,  and  by  its  connection  with  the  beam 
will  cause  the  other  rod  to  descend.  The  musket  in  which  this  last  rod 
moves  is  then  in  its  turn  to  be  fired  and  the  rod  forced  up  in  the  same  way. 
Thus  the  operation  is  continued.  The  reciprocating  motion  of  the  beam 
is  converted,  if  required,  into  a  continuous  rotary  one  by  means  of  a  crank 
or  some  analogous  device. 

Engines  on  this  plan  have  not  succeeded,  nor  is  there  any  probabili^ 
of  their  success.  There  are  apparently  insuperable  objections  to  them, 
but  which  need  not  here  be  detailed.  The  explosion  of  gunpowder  has 
therefore  been  nu>re  frequently  employed  to  produce  a  partial  vacuum  iq 
a  cylinder  when  its  piston  is  raised,  in  order  to  excite  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  to  force  it  down.  Suppose  one  or  more  openings,  covered  by 
valves  or  flaps,  were  made  near  the  upper  ends  of  the  muskets  mentioned 
above,  i.  e.  just  beneath  the  pistons  or  plu^  of  the  ramrods  when  at  the 
highest  point  in  the  barrels,  and  the  powder  exploded  when  they  are  in 
that  position :  the  sudden  expansion  would  drive  out  through  the  valves 
most  of  the  air  previously  in  the  barrel,  the  valves  would  instantly  close, 
and  the  atmosphere  would  push  down  the  rod  and  thus  raise  the  other; 
which  in  its  turn  might  be  caused  to  descend  by  exploding  the  chai^ 
under  it,  and  so  on  continually.  Instead  of  openings  in  the  cylinders  for 
the  escape  of  the  air,  some  experimenters  have  made  large  openings  in 
the  pistons  and  covered  them  with  flaps,  (like  the  suckers  of  common 
pumps)  so  that  when  the  explosion  ceased  the  flaps  closed  and  prevented 
the  air*s  return.  Others  have  used  solid  pistons  and  removed  the  bottoms 
of  their  cylinders,  and  covered  the  openings  with  leather  flaps  so  as  to 
operate  as  valves  and  give  a  freer  exit  to  the  air  and  heated  erases.  This 
was  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Morey.  Papin  used  hollow  pistons.  The 
vacuum  produced  in  this  manner  by  gunpowder  has  always  been  very 
imperfect.  Instead  of  obtaining  a  pressure  of  14  or  15  pounds  on  the  inch, 
Papin  could  not  realize  more  than  six  or  seven. 

Gunpowder  has  also  been  applied  to  raise  water  directly,  by  exploding 
it  in  close  vessels  like  the  receivers  of  Savery,  with  a  view  to  expel  their 
contents  by  its  expansive  force,  and  also  to  produce  a  vacuum  in  order  to 
charge  them — but  with  no  useful  result. 

Explosive  mixtures,  formed  of  certain  proportions  of  an  inflammable 
gas  and  common  air,  have  been  found  to  produce  a  better  vacuum  than 
gunpowder ;  for  a  volume  of  air  equal  to  that  of  the  gas  used  is  displaced 
from  the  cylinder  by  the  entrance  of  the  gas  previous  to  every  explosion, 
and  wlien  this  takes  place  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remaining  air  is  expelled. 
As  yet,  however,  the  best  of  explosive  engines  have  had  but  an  ephemeral 
existence.  Besides  other  disadvantages,  the  heat  generated  by  the  flame 
attending  the  explosion  expands  the  air  that  remains,  so  as  to  diminish 
considerablv  the  effect. 

Of  rapor  engines,  the  most  promising  at  one  time  were  those  in  which 
the  moving  force  was  derived  from  ether  and  alcohol.  The  former  boils 
at  about  blood  heat,  or  98^  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  and  the  latter  at  174^, 
while  water  requires  212^.  The  vapor  of  alcohol,  it  has  been  stated, 
exerts  double  the  force  of  steam  at  the  same  temperature ;  and  if  to  this  it 
*je  conceded  that  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  produces  equal  temperatures 
on  both  alcohol  and  water,  then  the  former  would  seem  to  be  more  econo- 
mical than  than  the  latter.  Moreover,  in  consequence  of  the  different  spe- 
cific gravities  of  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  the  cost  of  vaporizing  equal 
volumes  of  each  varies  in  a  still  greater  ratio  than  their  boiling  points— 
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this  cost  being  as  the  numbers  11,  4,  2 — thus  making  the  scale  preponde-, 
rate  still  more  in  favor  of  alcohol  and  ether.  Why  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
have  they  not  superseded  water  ]  Principally  because  the  different  yo 
lumes  of  vapor  from  equal  quantities  of  the  three  liquids  turn  back  the 
scale  in  favor  of  steam.  A  cubic  inch  of  water  affords  1800  cubic  inches 
of  steam,  while  a  cubic  inch  of  alcohol  produces  about  600  and  ether  only 
300  inches;  hence  the  expense  of  producing  equal  volumes  of  vapor  (and 
that  is  the  main  point)  is  actually  in  favor  of  steam.  It  has  therefoi^  been 
deemed  more  economical  to  use  this  fluid  than  the  others,  even  if  they 
were  equally  cheap— to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  arising  from  such  an 
employment  of  highly  -inflanmiable  liquids,  and  the  practical  difficulties 
attending  their  application. 

In  1791,  Mr.  John  Barber  obtained  a  patent  for  an  explosive  motive 
engine  :  he  used  gas  or  vapor  from  **  coal,  wood,  oil,  or  any  other  com- 
bustible matter,"  which  he  distilled  in  a  retort,  and  "  mixed  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  atmospheric  or  common  air."  See  Repertory  of  Arts,  vol.  viii, 
371.  Another  patent  was  issued  in  1794  to  Robert  Street,  for  an  **  in- 
flammable vapor  force,"  or  explosive  engine.  He  exploded  spirits  of 
tar  or  turpentine  mixed  with  common  air  under  a  piston,  and  forced  it 
entirely  out  of  the  cylinder,  into  which  it  was  again  returned  (by  its  own 
weight)  and  guided  by  grooves  in  the  frame  work.  Repertory  of  Arta* 
vol.  1,  154.  In  1807,  a  patent  was  granted  in  France  to  ^L  De  Rivaz,  for 
another,  in  which  hydrogen  and  common  air  were  mixed  and  exploded. 
De  Rivaz  moved  a  locomotive  carriage  by  the  power  he  thus  derived. 
He  also  inflamed  the  gaseous  mixture  by  the  electric  spark.  Dr.  Jones, 
in  1814,  made  experiments  on  another.  See  Journal  ot  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute, vol.  i,  2d  series,  pa^e  18.  Mr.  Cecil,  in  1820,  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  CamDndge  Philosophical  Society,  (Eng.)  a  description 
of  an  explosive  engine  of  considerable  ihent. 

In  1825,  Mr.  Brown,  of  London,  patented  his  pneumatic  or  gas  vacuum 
en^ne.  The  very  sanguine  expectations  it  excited  have  now  died  away. 
It  IS  figured  and  described  in  too  many  works,  both  English  and  Ameri- 
can, to  require  insertion  here.  In  1826,  Mr.  Morey,  of  New  Hampshire, 
patented  an  explosive  engine,  and  soon  after  exhibited  a  large  working 
model  in  this  city,  (New  York)  which  we  took  several  opportunities  to 
examine.  The  piston  rods  of  two  vertical  and  open  cylinders  were  con- 
nected to  the  opposite  ends  of  a  vibrating  beam.  The  pistons  were  made 
of  sheet  copper,  in  the  form  of  plungers,  about  nine  inches  diameter,  and 
were  made  to  work  air-tight  by  means  of  ^  strip  of  oiled  listing  or  cloth 
tied  round  the  upper  ends  of  the  cylinders.  This  was  all  the  packing. 
Mr.  Morey  employed  the  vapor  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  common  air. 
A  small  tin  dish  contained  the  spirits,  and  the  only  heat  he  used  was  from 
a  common  table  lamp.  By  means  of  a  crank  and  fly-wheel  a  rotary  move- 
ment was  obtained,  as  in  the  steam-engine. 

A  singular  device  for  making  the  atmospheric  changes  of  temperature 
a  means  for  raising  water,  was  devised  by  M.  Woisard.  It  consisted  of 
two  vessels,  one  above  the  other,  connected  by  a  tube.  The  lower  one, 
having  a  valve  in  its  bottom,  was  placed  in  the  water  to  be  raised.  The 
upper  vessel  was  exposed  to  the  sun's  heat,  and  within  it  was  a  bag  or 
small  balloon  containing  air,  and  a  little  ether,  or  other  volatile  liquid. 
"  As  the  atmospheric  temperature  falls,  the  balloon  will  diminish  in  bulk, 
the  surrounding  air  will  become  rarer,  and  the  water  will  introduce  itself 
into  the  machine  through  the  valve;  and  when  the  temperature  again 
rises,  the  pressure  exerted  within  the  machine  by  the  increasing  volume 
of  the  balloon,  will  cause  the  excess  of  water  to  flow  out."     With  the  ex- 
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ception  of  tbe  ether,  this  device  is  a  modification  of  the  air  machines  No& 
174  and  175,  figured  at  page  380. 

The  vapor  of  mercury  has  been  tried  as  a  substitute  for  steam,  bat 
without  much  success.     This  metal  boils  at  66(P. 

Another  source  of  power  has  been  sought  in  the  tremendous  force  with 
which  the  liquefied  and  solidified  gases  expand  at  common  temperatures. 
Liquid  carbonic  acid,  at  the  low  temperature  of  32^,  has  been  found  to 
exert  a  force  equivalent  to  thirty  five  atmospheres !  anit  every  increment 
of  heat  adds  to  its  energy.  No  very  practical  mode  of  employing  this 
force  as  a  mechanical  agent  has  yet  been  matured. 

The  alternate  decomposition  and  recomposition  of  water  has  also  been 
suggested.  By  decomposing  this  liquid  by  galvanic  electricity,  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  gases  are  produced  in  the  exact  proportions  in  which  they 
combine  in  water.  If  these  gases  be  made  to  occupy  the  interior  of  a 
cylinder  when  the  piston  is  raised,  and  the  electric  spark  be  then  passed 
tnrough  them,  they  instantly  become  condensed  into  a  few  drops  of  water, 
and  an  almost  perfect  vacuum  is  the  result,  when  the  atmosphere  acts  on 
the  piston.  The  water  is  then  to  be  reconverted  into  its  constituent  gases, 
and  the  operation  repeated.  See  "  The  Chemist,"  for  1825.  For  further 
and  more  recent  information  respecting  motive  engines,  consult  the  Re 
pertory  of  Arts,  Hebert's  Register  of  Arts,  London  Mechanics'  Magazine 
and  the  Journal  of  the  Franklm  Institute. 
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NOVEL  DEVICES  FOR  RAISING  WATER.  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  Ot 
SIPHONS,  COCKS,  VALVES,  CLEPSYDR/E,  Ao.  Ao. 


CHAPTER    I. 


Subjects  tr««tM|  \m  tk«  fifth  book— LatonI  ooBiMaiikatioB  of  motitm  TMt  obaorrod  hj  tbo  aaeioil^-- 
Wiad  at  the  Falls  of  Niafaim— Tho  trombo  deaeribod— Natural  tromboa— Taatiaf  bot  liquids— Wat«p- 
apouts— Various  oporatioua  of  tbo  bnauui  Bootb— Curraats  of  wator— Galf  lAroan— Largo  riyora  Ad> 
ventures  of  a  bottle  '  Egporimonts  of  VoDturi— Expenditure  of  w^er  from  varioua  formed  f^MtNT— 
CoDtracied  Tei»— Canao  of  inereaaod  diaebarfe  flroaa  conieal  Ubaa  Bale  of  a  water  power  Rof lati— 
of  the  ancient  Romana  to  preToat  an  ezooaa  of  water  froas  boiag  drawn  bj  pipoa  ttom  the  aqnednctai 


In  this  biDok  we  propose  to  notice  some  devices  for  raising  water  tliat 
are  either  pracdcallv  useful,  or  interesting  from  their  novelty  or  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  act.  An  account  of  siphons  is  added,  and  also 
remarks  on  cocks,  pipes,  valves,  and  other  devices  connected  with  practical 
hydraulics. 

A  fluid  moving  in  contact  with  another  that  is  comparatively  at  rest, 
drags  along  those  particles  which  it  touches,  and  these  by  their  mutual 
adhesion  carry  their  neighbors  with  them ;  the  latter  also  communicate 
the  impulse  to  others,  and  these  to  more  distant  ones,  until  a  lar&^e  mass 
of  the  fluid  on  both  sides  of  the  motive  current  is  put  in  motion.  Whatever 
may  be  the  process  by  which  this  is  effected,  or  by  whatever  name  the 
principle  involved  may  be  called,  (lateral  communication  of  motion  or  any 
other)  there  is  no  question  of  the  fact.  The  operation  moreover  is  not 
conBned  to  any  particular  fluid,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  one  moved 
should  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  mover :  thus  air  in  motion  moves 
water  and  other  liquids  as  well  as  air,  and  aqueous  currents  impart  motion 
to  aeriform  fluids  as  well  as  to  standing  waters.  A  stream  of  wind  from 
a  bellows  bears  with  it  the  atmospheric  particles  which  it  touches  in  its 
passage  to  the  Are — ^i  e.  it  sweeps  along  with  it  the  lining  of  the  aerial 
tube  through  which  it  is  urged.  Blowing  on  a  letter  sheet  to  dry  the  ink, 
or  on  scalding  food  to  cool  it,  brings  in  contact  with  these  subrtaneei 
streams  of  other  air  than  what  issues  from  the  thorax.*  The  opi 
by  which  the  man  in  the  fable  blew  hot  and  cold  "out  of  the  same  ll 


*  Does  not  the  saiDe  principle  perfonn  an  Importaot  part  in  reapirmtion  U 
not  being  wholly  inflated  by  air  directly  in  front  of  toe  lipe,  wbera  psitieiss  u. 
previously  ei haled  might  iliU  linger,  bat  alio  by  eorrents  flowing  in  from  all  sUk. 
Ihe  mootb  or 


pnkT. 

may  ben  1m  cxpUmed  :  in  dis  firat  caae  A/a  hollow  hsada  oIcmoIt  enooic 
d  tiie  moatii  and  receiTed  the  wmrm  air  from  hit  ehestj  in  um  la 


MMed  d 
&i*  Ibod 


i*  Ibod  was  at  a  distance  frqpi  his  lips,  aai  conseaooatly  the  heat  c 
breath  was  absorbed  by  the  sniroo&^ng  ur  and  wat  irhich  was  caiiied 
akwg  with  it  to  his  soap. 

A  bbst  of  wind  directed  over  the  stir&oe  of  a  {dacid  pond  or  lake  not 
(inly  creates  a  cnrrent  on  the  latter,  but  aoitietitnet  bears  away  part  of  dw 
water  with  iL  A  vessel  sailiw  befitre  the  .wind  is  aided  in  her  eonne, 
thongh  it  may  be  bnt  slightly,  by  tiie  ^h^d  camst  prodoced  on  the 
oeean's  surface.  Storms  of  wind  long  continaed  heap  np  dte  sea  against 
the  moodiB  a£  riren,  and  caoie  them  to  overflow  dieir  bai^  while  low 
tides  oftiHi  nsoh  ftoar  Ae aaMe  ageudri«nig.Att<eMiaimr'iB«f^tMite 
directions.  ^iMe  eflbeti  ot  wiod  wera  ataerMSd  iK  rwiiita  feges.  ■■  Ha 
ruseth  the  stormy  wind  which  lifiedt  up  the  waves.**  The  river  Jordan 
was  " driven  ba(& "  by  wind,  so  that  "all  the  Israelites  psesB  J  overondir 
grannd."  By  its  agency,  a  panage  tor  die  ame  people  was  openea 
Oiroagh  the  Red  Sea.  "  And  Hoaes  stratdied  oot  his  band  over.  ^  sea,  ■ 
and  the  Lord  cansed  dte  sea  to  go  back,  hg  a  Uromg  Mtt  mind  oZZ  lAai 
migia,  and  made  .die  aea  dnr  lafed,  aad  ^  waters  were  tfinded."  Exodoa 
xiv.  £1. 


On  the  odier  liand.tiven  and  w^er-ftDs  bear  dowo  WMtiaa  yiaWitiea 
ofairwi&dwn.  wwaafd^ai«idand>afw&9MQ[ni{a3fstraNMai^ 
qvnie  a  v«loa»  aqntl  to  dua  of  the  lattar,  and  in  wma  |iUoea  aerial  taw 
lewe  Aaa  peoieead  ate  vmn  mwibla.  AilfagMaAy  aw  infliiiaM  i* 
drive  mtBs  op  sepply  Maats  wr  a  lonr  fiae  of  feig— .  te  UBB|  wUe  a»- 
osndhig  die  padi  OB  lfaeCai«dlltt«i&,  !n  order-to  MM  nriw  the  giaarf 
chnte,  we  entered  soddenly  into  one  of  thoae  invinfale  eotrents  nnder  the 
Table  Rock,  and  wore  nearly  prostrated  by  it  ItiadieaaeeDtof  dusair 
loaded  with  minute  particlu  of  water,  (which  are  borne  up  by  it  in  the 
•ame  manner  that  it  is  itaalf  carried  down)  that  coatribntes  to  the  forms 
tion  of  the  toUr  and  lunar  rainbows  »f»-a  at  the  great  North  American  an<. 
other  cataracts.  Heavy  rains  bring  down  oceana  of  air,  and  in  the  showet 
bellows,  or  trombe,  blasts  of  wind  are  produced  on  the  same  piinciple 
Could  we  Me  the  air  brought  down  by  heavy  showera,  we  should  behold 
it  rebounding  from  the  evth,  something  like  smoke  when  driven  tigiwf 
a  wall  or  any  other  plane  sur&ce. 

As  the  trombe  illustrates  this  part  of  our  sabject, 
a  figure  of  me  may  as  well  be  ^ven.  The  pipe  A 
dis^larges  water  from  a  reservoir  into  a  funnel  placed 
on  the  vertical  tube  C.  The  end  of  A  terminates 
in  the  funnel,  and  oppoaiie  to  it  is  made  a  number 
of  openings  in  C,  two  of  which  are  shown  in  the  cut. 
T^•;  lower  end  of  C  enters  the  close  vessel  D,  and 
discharges  its  contents  on  a  stone  placed  directly 
under  iL  As  the  water  from  A  passes  down  C,  it 
draws  air  along  with  it  through  the  top  of  the  funnel, 
and  also  through  the  holes  in  the  upper  part  of  C. 
As  the  liquid  dashes  against  the  stone,  the  air  sepa- 
rates and  rises  to  the  tap  of  the  vessel,  whence  it  is 
forced  by  successive  volumes  through  £  to  the  fire, 
while  the  water  collects  at  the  bottom  and  is  let  off 
liy  a  regulating  valve  or  cock.  This  machine  it  will 
be  perceived  is  a  miniature  imitation  of  aome-of  nar- 
ture's  operations)  for  OBScadet„water-fsllt,  and  also 
heavy  showers  of  raia,  are  all  natual  Uombea 
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The  trombe  is  of  considerable  andquity.  It  was  known  to  Heron,  and 
18  referred  to  in  Pliny's  Natural  History.  Kircher  has  given  several  figures 
of  it.  See  torn,  i,  203,  of  his  Mundus  Subterraneus,  and  torn,  ii,  pp.  310, 
347,  of  his  Musure^a  Universalis ;  in  which  last  work  he  shows  its  appb- 
cation  to  supply  wind  to  organs,  and  by  discharging  the  water  from  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  upon  a  wheel  he  imparted  motion  to  the  keys  of  those 
instruments.     See  also  Phil.  Trans.  Abndg.  vol.  i,  498. 

Liquids  raised  by  currents  of  air  may  be  illustrated  by  operations  in 
common  life.  Whenever  water  in  a  well  settles  to  a  level  with  the  orifice 
of  the  pump  pipe,  air  rushes  in  (on  the  ascent  of  the  sucker)  and  sweeps 
up  with  it  portions  of  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  dense  rain.  On  the  same 
principle  people  are  enabled  to  taste  scalding  liquids.  The  next  time  the 
reader  sips  hot  soup,  or  tea,  or  coffee,  he  will  find  himself  involuntarily 
keeping  the  edge  or  rim  of  the  spoon  or  vessel  a  short  distance  from  his 
mouth,  and  protruding  his  lips  till  the  upper  one  projects  a  little  over  the 
edge  :  then  drawing  in  his  breathy  the  entering  air  ripples  the  surface  of 
the  liquid,  and  by  its  velocity  bears  broken  portions  sdone,  precisely  like 
the  pump  just  mentioned.  The  liquid  particles  beings  thus  mixed  with 
comparatively  lar^  volumes  of  cool  air,  are  so  reduced  in  their  temperw- 
tiire  as  to  be  received  without  injury  and  without  inconvenience.* 

Water-spouts  appear  to  be  charged  in  much  the  same  way,  whatever 
may  be  the  active  agent  in  the  formation  of  these  singular  phenomena ;  for 
the  sea  immediately  under  their  orifice  has  often  been  observed  to  bubble 
or  boil  violently,  and  rise  into  the  spout  in  disjointed  masses. 

A  stream  of  water  directed  into  or  through  a  body  of  the  tame  liquid^ 
also  communicates  motion  to  those  particles  of  the  latter  that  are  in  contact 
with  or  adjacent  to  the  current.  Examples  of  this  are  furnished  in  several 
of  nature's  hydraulic  operations.  That  constant  oceanic  current  produced 
by  the  trade  winds  is  one.  It  sweeps  round  the  globe,  but  is  defiected 
and  divided  by  the  varying  configuration  of  the  lands  that  lie  in  its  way. 
Under  the  torrid  zone,  it  passses  throue^h  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans^ 
whirls  round  the  sonthem  point  of  Africa,  inclines  to  that  continent  in 
again  approaching  the  equator,  then  stretching  across  the  Atlantic  is  di- 
vided by  the  South  American  coast — one  part  turning  northward  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico — thence  this  last  division  issoe^  as  the  Gulf  Stream^  and 
being  turned  in  an  easterly  direction  by  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  it 
bears  away  past  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  extends  its  influence  to 
Ireland,  Iceland,  Norway  and  the  North  Sea.  This  mighty  current  not 
only  draws  with  it  the  liquid  channel  throufi;h  which  it  fiows,  but  the  ocean 
for  leagues  on  each  side  is  carried  along  with  it,  or  follows  in  its  train ; 

•  Some  of  the  operations  of  the  month  are  deserving  of  particular  notice.  They  will 
be  found  to  elucidate  several  philosophical  principles,  and  attention  to  them  would  cer 
tainly  have  enabled  inventors  to  have  anticipated  many  useful  discoveries.  We  have 
in  a  precedins  book  observed  that  the  mouth  is  often  employed  .as  a  forcing  pump  in 
ejecting  iiqiiidp,  and  as  a  sucking  one  when  drawing  them  through  siphons,  or  through 
simple  tubes.  We  have  just  seen  how  it  raises  hot  liquids  by  drawing  a  stream  of  air 
over  them,  and  machines  on  the  same  principle  have  been  made  to  raitfc  water.  It  is 
often  u»ed  as  a  bellows  to  kindle  fires,  and  every  body  employs  it  to  cool  hot  victuals 
by  blowing.  It  even  acts  as  a  stove  to  warm  our  frozen  fingers,  by  giving  out  heated 
itir.  Many  make  a  condensing  air-pump  of  it,  to  fill  bladders,  air-beds  and  air-pillows ; 
some  make  an  exhansting  one  of  it,  ami  in  all  it  acts  continually  as  both  in  re««piration. 
How  often  does  it  perform  the  part  of  a  fife,  an  organ,  or  a  whbtle,  to  produce  music  f 
—of  an  air-gnn  to  shoot  bullets  and  arrows  from  the  sarbacan  7 — and,  not  to  weary  the 
reader,  when  employed  in  smoking  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  we  see  in  operation  the  identical 
principle  of  increasing  the  draft  of  locomotive  chimneys  by  exhaustion — i.  e.  a  sucking 
apparatus  is  applied  to  that  extremity^  of  Um  floe  that  is  the  farthest  from  the  fire — a  devisa 
patented  in  Europe  a  few  jean  ago. 


il8 


Water  raUed  by  ettrratt-t  of  ths  »ame  liquid. 
lily  transferring  to  Dorthern  latitudes 
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and  thus  i 

of  the  cquintitial  r  ^ 

The  volumes  of  waler  which  shoot  from  the  tnouthi  of  the  AmsBon, 
Oronoco  aud  Mississippi,  continue  with  almost  unittiated  velocity  for  league! 
into  the  sen,  and  imparl  motion  to  the  contiguouB  portions  of  the  latter, 
which  are  compelled  to  accompany  them  in  their  course. 

A  current  of  water  not  only  imparts  motion  in  this  manner  to  a  ma^s  of 
the  s<tme  liquid  when  on  a  level  with  il«e1f,  but  it  may  be  applied  to  raue 
water  from  a  lower  level.  This  at  first  sight  does  not  appear  very  obvious. 
A  person  having  a  field  which  he  is  unable  to  drain  for  want  of  a  place 
of  discharge  aufliciently  low  for  the  purpose,  would  hardly  think  his  object 
could  be  obtained  by  passing  a  rapid  stream  into  it  from  a  higher  level. 
To  some  farmers  this  would  seem  the  most  direct  way  to  deluge  the  laud ; 
yet  the  thing  is  not  only  possible,  but  in  some  cases  quite  easy,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  experiments  made  by  M.  Veaturi  in  1737. 

Prom  the  lower  part  of  the  cistern  D,  No.  199,  a  horixontnl  tube  pro- 
ceeded into  llio  vessel  A  C.  The  water  in  D  was  kept  al  32J  incliea 
above  thn  centre  of  the  pipe.  Opposite  and  at  a  sliorl  distance  from  the 
pipe  wag  placed  the  mouth  of  an  inclined  rectangular  channel  or  gutter, 
open  at  lop.  The  water  issuing  from  the  pipe  rushed  up  this  channel,  and 
Was  discharged  at  B ;  but  as  it  entered  the  gutter,  the  current  dragged  in 
with  ii  the  contents  of  A  C,  until  the  surface  sunk  from  A  to  C.  From 
this  experiment  it  is  obvious  that  land  on  a  low  level,  as  at  C,  might  be 
drained  in  this  manner,  and  the  water  discharged  above,  as  at  B,  where- 
ever  a  motive  current  could  be  obtained.  Venturi  applied  tlie  principle 
with  suctess  to  some  marshy  land  belonging  to  the  public. 

Id  the  next  experiment  both  air  and  water  are  moved   by  the  current, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  excited  to  raise  water  as  in  the  pipe 
of  a  pump.    The  cylindri- 
cal tube  K  (No.  200)  wai 

as  before  being  32^  inches 
above  its  oriilcc.  The  pipe 
K  was  18  lines  in  diameter 
and  57  long.  A  glusa  tube 
■   "  "to  its 

its  Junction  with  the  reser- 
■.in  no.rn  voir.     The  od,.r  end  of 

the  glass  tube  descended 
mto  a  vessel,  T,  containing  a  colored  liquid.    When  water  flowed  through 

•  Fldsliti;  ■nbstincei  have  aflen  bean  throirn  into  the  Gulf  3trsam  lo  ucertaia  ita 
direction.     Upivards  artwenlj  yetn  ito  >*"  cut  ovirboard,  aeu  tbe  Banks,  ■  coainm 

Slirl  bniile  carcfijllT  corlted  and  waled,  and  having  a  hw  incboi  orrsd  bunting  tied  la 
e  necic  Tbe  bolllfl  contained  a  letter  addreHed  to  a  gentleman  in  London,  abd  an 
open  note  in  Engliah  and  French,  reqnesting  the  finder  to  pill  the  laller  into  thenearoal 
post'oflice,  .American  or  European,  and  alu>  a  meinurandum  of  the  circnnisluicae,  data 
•nd  place  of  i»  discoTery.  Preciielir  eleven  monlhi  from  ibe  day  the  botlla  was  con- 
milled  lo  the  deep,  the  letter  was  delivered  by  the  postman,  and  aeconipBMJad  with  ak- 

olbsT  from  an  Irish  clergyman.    The  fragile  veaael  floated  nTolr  aah **"--    *- 

little  pcDDon  riclled  the  attemion  ofa  peasant,  who  broke  IbaMUli 
what  to  niake  of  the  contents,  carried  the  whole  to  his  Dfja^     ''' 
forwarded  the  letter  to  ita  dealinaiion,  and  wrote  ai>ort> 
memioiMd.   Both  letters,  wa  helieve,  wera  laid  baf 
llaawD  U  whom  Ibaj  wan  addfa— J. 
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R  it  digged  th«  aii  at  the  mouth  of  the  glosa  tube  with  it,  the  remaining 
■ir  dilated,  and  finally  the  whole  was  carried  out  with  the  effluent  water, 
and  the  colored  liquid  rose  to  the  height  of  24  inches  in  A  B.  The  glass 
tube  was  then  shortened  to  about  2S  inches,  when  the  contents  of  T  rose 
up  and  were  discharged  from  R.  In  another  experiment  R  was  placed 
in  nearly  a  perpendicular  position,  being  inclined  a  little  that  the  jet  might 
not  fall  back  on  itself,  but  the  li<|uid  rose  through  A  B  as  before.  The 
end  of  A  B  where  it  Joined  R  was  flush  with  the  interior  surface  of  the 
latter.  Several  small  holes  were  made  round  R ;  these  diminished  the 
relocity  of  the  issuing  current,  but  no  water  escaped  through  the  openings. 

There  is  a  singular  fact  relating  to  the  discharge  of  liquids  from  difierent 
shaped  ajutages  :  for  example,  more  water  flows  through  a  short  tube  than 
through  a  simple  orifice  of  the  same  diameter.  A  circular  opening,  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  bore  of  R  in  the  lost  figure,  was  made  in  a  sheet  of 
tin,  and  the  latter  attached  to  a  cistern  in  which  the  water  was  kept  at  a 
constant  altitude  of  32J  inches ;  now  while  four  cubic  feet  of  water  escaped 
through  the  opening  in  41  seconds,  an  equal  quantity  passed  through  K  la 
31  seconds ;  and  wnen  the  length  of  K  was  only  twice  its  diameter,  the 
quantity  discharged  waa  still  greater. 

But  the  quantity  discharged  may  be  still  further  increased  if  the  end  of 
K  next  the  reservoir  be  made  to  assume  the  form  of  the  coiUracUd  IVM. 
This  term  is  used  to  designate  that  contraction  which  a  liquid  column  un- 
dergoes when  escaping  through  an  orifice,  or  when  entering  a  tube.  Sup- 
pose an  aperture,  an  inch  in  diameter,  made  in  the  bottom  of  a  bucket  or 
a  cauldron,  and  closed  by  a  plug.  Then  fill  the  vessel  with  water,  and 
withdraw  the  plug.  Upon  examination  the  descending  column  will  be 
found  contracted  or  tapered  for  a  short  distance  below  the  orifice,  vis. 
half  an  inch,  or  half  the  diameter  of  the  orifice.  The  area  of  the  section 
of  the  smallest  or  most  contracted  part  will  be  to  the  orifice  as  10  to  16 
according  to  Bossut,  but  when  a  short  cylindrical  lube  was  applied  to  tho 
orifice,  he  found  the  contraction  as  10  to  12.3.  (The  same  Uiing  occurs 
whether  the  opening  be  made  in  the  side  or  bottom  of  a  vessel.)  Hence 
by  enlarging  the  end  of  R  next  the  reservoir,  in  the  proportions  named, 
the  contraction  within  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  tube  would  be  avoided, 
and  the  discharge  consequently  iucreaoed. 


By  subsrituiing  for  K  a  compound  tube  of  the  form  and  proportiaM 
figured  at  Ko.  201,  the  quantity  discharged  has  been  ascertainetl  to  h 
more  than  doubled,  being  to  that  delivered  by  the  orifice  in  the  tin  plM 
u  S4  to  10 1     A,  the  ciitem ;  B, « ihort  conical  tube  connecang  the  ej&i 
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drical  one  to  tlie  conical  fmstrum  C  D.  Snpposmg  the  diameter  of  C 
to  be  unity  or  1,  that  of  D  should  be  1.8,  and  the  distance  between  them 
9.  The  increased  discharge  ceases  when  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  tube 
B  C  is  of  considerable  length,  and  of  the  same  bore  as  the  smaller  end 
of  C  D. 

A  tube  of  the  form  represented  at  No.  202  was  applied  hj  Ventari  to 
the  same  reservoir,  the  depth  of  water  in  wh.ch  was  also  kept  at  32^ 
inches.  Three  glass  tubes,  ABC,  were  connected  to  the  under  side  of 
the  pipe,  and  their  lower  ends  inserted  into  a  vessel  containing  mercury. 
When  water  flowed  through  the  pipe  the  mercury  rose  53  lines  in  A,  20 
in  B,  and  7  in  C.  These  quantities  correspond  with  62  inches  of  water 
in  A,  24  inches  in  B,  and  8  in  C.  The  length  of  the  pipe  should  not  ex- 
ceed four  times  the  diameter  of  its  smaller  end,  and  its  sides  should  not 
diverge  from  each  other  more  than  what  is  required  to  form  an  angle  of 
from  three  to  four  degrees.  By  this  principle  it  will  be  perceived,  that 
water  may  also  be  raised  from  a  lower  level  and  discnarged  at  an  upper 
one,  and  in  many  situations  it  might  doubtless  be  adopted  with  advantam. 
See  Nicholson's  Journal,  voL  ii,  and  Hachette's  Trait^  Elementaire  aes 
Machines. 

Different  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  increased  discharge  of 
liquids  through  conical  tubes.  One  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  matenal 
of  which  they  are  made ;  for  when  formed  of  or  lined  with  any  substance 
that  repels  or  refuses  to  coalesce  or  be  wetted  with  the  effluent  water,  as 
wax,  tallow,  &c.  the  effect  ceases.  THe  phenomenon  therefore  depends 
upon  the  attraction  and  adhesion  of  the  uouid  to  the  sides  of  the  tubes, 
which  sides  exert  a  capillary  force  in  drawmg  the  particles  of  the  liquid 
towards  them,  so  as  not  only  to  prevent  its  assuming  the  figure  of  the  con- 
tracted vein  when  entering  the  tube  No.  202,  but  also  drawmg  the  particles 
to  the  diverging  sides  of  the  discharging  ajutage. 

A  knowledge  of  the  increased  discharge  of  liquids  from  conical  tubes 
has  led  some  persons  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact,  to  the  serious  injury 
of  others.  We  have  heard  of  the  purchaser  of  a  water  power,  who  ac- 
cording to  the  covenant  was  to  connect  his  mill-race  with  the  dam  by  a 
trunk  of  a  certain  specified  bore  at  the  junction.  This  he  did,  but  making 
the  sides  of  the  trunk  diverge  as  in  the  last  figure,  the  proprietor  of 
the  dam  was  astounded  to  find  the  water,  as  if  moved  by  instinct,  giving* 
the  new  channel  the  preference,  and  unaccountably  persisting  in  rushing 
through  it  witR  a  velocity  that  threatened  to  drain  the  well  supplied  reser- 
voir, and  leave  his  own  mill  to  take  its  rest  This  increased  discharge  is 
not  confined  to  tubes  of  a  cylindrical  or  conical  form.  The  walls  of  the 
channel  may  be  straight,  and  its  section  may  be  a  square,  a  triangle,  &c. 
as  well  as  a  circle. 

There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  overreaching  in  this  way  is  not 
wholly  a  modern  discovery.  No  ci\y,  ancient  or  modern,  was  perhaps 
ever  supplied  with  water  in  greater  profusion  than  old  Rome  ;  yet  the  con- 
tents of  her  aqueducts  were  meted  out  with  economy,  and,  as  in  modern 
times,  a  revenue  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  water.  The  superin- 
tendence of  the  aqueducts  and  of  the  distribution  of  the  liquid  through  the 
streets  and  houses  were  always  intrusted  to  a  citizen  of  rank  and  talents 
The  celebrated  Frontinus  held  the  office  under  Xerva,  by  whose  directions 
he  wrote  two  books  on  tlie  water-works  of  Rome,  the  times  of  their  erec- 
tion, districts  of  the  city  supplied  by  each,  the  number  of  public  and  pri- 
vate fountains,  quantities  of  water  discharged  from  different  sized  orifices, 
&c.  From  him  we  learn  that  numerous  fi^uds  were  practiced  in  obtainincr 
more  than  the  assigned  quantity  of  the  liquid,  one     **  -^eans  for  pre« 
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veating  which  was  this :  when  a  pipe  for  the  supply  of  a  house  was  to  ba 
connected  to  the  castellum  or  reservoir,  (which  received  the  water  from 
one  of  the  aqueducts)  a  hratM  caUx,  or  short  bent  tube,  (probably  the  same 
as  the  modern  ones  which  connect  the  lateral  pipes  to  the  ^mains)  was  de- 
livered by  tbe  officer  in  charge  to  the  workmen,  to  insert  into  the  castellum; 
and  it  was  enacted  that  the  bore  of  the  cylindrical  leaden  pipe  should  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  calix  for  at  least  Ji/ty  fott  from  the  castellum.  It 
is  therefore  pretty  clear  that  Roman  engineers  were  aware,  that  the  in- 
creased discharge  through  enlarged  orifices  ceases  when  a  considerable 
length  of  pipe  of  the  same  bore  as  the  calix  intervened. 


CHAPTER    II. 


Water  ralMd  \if  evrmrta  of  sir— Fall  of  tho  bonMMler  durUf  iConw— HanicuiM  oobubobco  «t  Ifco 
leeward — Damaf  e  done  by  ttoms  aot  alwaja  bj  the  impiUae  of  tke  wiad— Vacvna  produced  by  etome 
of  wind — ^Draft  of  chiouieya— Curenta  of  wind  in  honaee— Fire  fratea  and  parabolic  Jamba — Ej^peri- 
menti  with  a  sheet  of  paper— Ezperimenta  with  currenta  of  air  through  tubea  vmriouBly  eooneeted — 
Efect  of  conical  ^jutafea  to  blowinf  tube*— Application  of  theee  tabea  to  incieaae  the  draft  of  chiainejra 
asd  to  ventilate  wella,  ndnea  and  ahipo. 

Currents  of  air  and  other  elastic  fluids  may  be  employed  to  raise  water 
in  a  manner  different  from  any  yet  noticed  ;  i.  e.  not  by  any  modification 
of  the  lateral  communication  of  motion,  nor  by  breaking  the  liquid  into 
minute  particles  by  the  motive  fluid  mixing  with  them,  but  by  the  remowd 
or  diminution  of  alTnoipheric  pressure.  The  principle  to  which  we  allude 
is  to  be  found  more  or  less  active  in  nature,  and  illustrations  of  it  are  not 
infrequent  in  common  life,  although  for  want  of  reflection  they  are  seldom 
noticed  and  are  not  always  understood. 

Meteorologists  have  long  observed  that  storms  of  wind  are  accompanied 
with  a  diminution  of  the  air's  pressure,  and  that  the  descent  of  the  mercu- 
rial column  in  the  barometer  keeps  pace  generally  with  tbe  violence  of 
the  tempest :  thus  in  hurricanes  the  depression  is  much  more  than  during 
ordinary  gales,  while  in  the  vortex  of  a  tornado  or  a  whirlwind  it  is 
excessive. 

Some  persons  are  apt  to  consider  winds  as  proceeding  directly yrom  the 
power  that  generates  them,  as  a  stream  of  water  proceeds  from  a  fire- 
engine  or  one  of  air  from  a  bellows,  whereas  they  as  often  rush  towards 
the  source  that  gives  them  birth ;  and  hence  it  is  that  hurricanes,  some- 
times if  not  always,  cornmence  at  the  leeward.  Should  any  mystery  ap- 
pear in  this  it  is  easily  explained : — ^if  a  person  blow  through  a  tube,  the 
blast  proceeds  from  mm ;  if  he  suck  air  through  it,  the  current  is  directed 
to  him  :  when  we  close  a  pair  of  bellows,  wind  issues  from  the  nozzle ;  if 
they  are  opened  while  the  valve  in  the  lower  board  is  shut,  it  rushes  back 
through  the  same  channel :  so  it  is  with  currents  in  the  atmosphere.  A 
partial  void  is  formed  in  the  upper  regions,  perhaps  by  electricity,  by 
changes  of  temperature  or  humidity,  by  rarefaction  or  other  causes,  ana 
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,  those  niiscliievous  imps  who,  in  their  wayward  moods,  sometimes 
took  to  blow  the  fires  as  well  as  to  sweep  and  sand  the  floors  of  the 
i  they  visited,  and  who,  by  their  screams  of  delight  on  leaving  their 
were  supposed  to  produce  the  hollow  sounds  in  the  flue  as  they 
I  up  to  join  tlieir  comrades  in  the  tempest  without !  It  need  hardly 
lerved  that  it  is  gusts  of  wind,  sweeping  in  particular  directions  over 
ps  of  chimneys,  and  thereby  causing  a  partial  vacuum  within  them, 
lUB  powerfully  increases  the  draft.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
the  grate,  for  the  effect  may  be  noticed  in  parlors  during  the  summer 
Sp  when  those  light  and  ornamental  paper  aprons  with  which  ladies 
the  fronts  of  their  grates  are  often  thus  drawn  into  the  flues,  and  be- 
disfigured  and  spoiled. 

er  examples  may  he  derived  from  the  movements  of  interior  doors, 
and  curtains  of  windows,  &c.  While  we  are  writing,  the  front 
»f  our  dwelling  is  opened,  which  affords  a  clear  passage  from  the 
to  a  garden  in  the  rear.  The  door  of  the  room  we  occupy  opens 
le  passage,  through  which  a  flaw  of  wind  has  just  passed,  aiid  in  a 
ling  the  blinds  swing  from  the  windows,  and  the  door  is  slammed  to 
me,  by  the  air  in  the  room  rushing  to  join  the  passing  current,  or  to 
\  ilieht  vacuum  produced  by  it.  An  open  firt»-place  creates  a  draft 
I  chimney,  wliich  acts  as  a  pump  to  draw  cold  air  into  the  room ; 
the  complaint,  not  at  all  uncommon,  of  being  roasted  in  front  while 
the  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  experiencing  the  unmitigated  rigors 
Iter  behind.  (In  such  cases  the  combustion  should  be  supported  by 
iwn  from  without  by  a  pipe  terminating  beneath  the  grate — a  device 
ed  in  modern  days,  though  it  was  known  two  centuries  ago,  and  is 
bed  by  M.  Gauger  in  his  treatise  on  "Fires  Improved,"  a  work 
ited  by  Desaguhcrs  in  17 15.*)  The  motion  of  every  object  in  nature 
ees  currents  of  air,  and  in  every  possible  direction — the  movement 
hand  in  writing  or  sewing — the  trembling  of  a  leaf  or  of  an  oarth- 
^he  flight  of  an  eagle  or  of  an  insect — the  ball  whizzing  from  a 
I'a  mouth,  the  creeping  of  a  snail,  or  a  wasp  using  her  forceps. 
Ificial  illustrations  might  be  quoted  without  end.  Lay  two  books  of 
ne  size,  or  two  pieces  of  board,  six  or  ei6;ht  inches  apart  upon  a 
and  place  a  sheet  of  paper  over  them;  then  blow  between  the  books, 
e  paper,  instc>ad  of  being  displaced  by  the  blast,  will  be  pressed 
to  .the  table  by  the  atmosphere  above  it,  and  with  a  force  propor- 
to  the  intensity  of  the  blast.  Instead  of  the  mouth  next  use  a  pair 
lows,  by  inserting  the  nozzle  under  one  edge  of  the  paper,  and  the 
wrill  still  be  the  same.  The  stream  of  wind  may  even  be  directed 
against  the  under  side  of  the  paper,  which  notwithstanding  will  re- 
I  place  and  be  pressed  down  as  before.     Suspend  the  books  or  ?lx 

0  the  under  side  of  a  table,  then  hold  on  the  paper  till  the  blast  is 
dp  when  the  sheet  will  be  sustained  against  gravity.  Fold  the  paper 
tube  and  blow  through  it  with  the  mouth,  or  with  bellows — in  both 
t  will  bo  collapsed.  From  this  experiment  we  learn  that  the  force 
fluids  exert  against  the  sides  of  pipes  that  contain  them,  is  greatly 
shed  when  they  pass  rapidly  through.     We  have  known  a  small 

1  the  pipe  that  supplied  steam  to  a  high-pressure  engine,  cease  to 
ut  vapor  every  time  the  communication  was  opened  to  the  cylinder 

irsbolical  jamhfl"  (also  patented)  or  backs  ofgratei  for  reflecting  from  tbeir  pe- 
urfacei  the  heat  into  Uie  room,  ore  described  in  the  same  interesting  little  woA* 
1 140  Desagiiliers  speaks  of  bellows  invented  and  patented  by  Captain  davary^ 
I  of  his  that  is  no  where  else  meniioned  that  we  are  aware  of* 
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iiMwidyoaMiMafdieflnidiBUeBrwoiuid  nub  to  reUora  the  eqnilibrian  i 
theD-  the  ramovsl  of  Uibm  ooeun  doommrIj  ioduces  others  to  move  alas 
to  take  their  plaoe,  and  in  this  way  variotu  rtntta  of  the  atmoapbere,  for 
mile*  and  hnndredt  of  miles,  are  put  in  motion  towarda  the  place  where 
the  cauM  of  their  niDvemcata  u  located,  and  in  a  wa;  not  unlike  that  t^ 
which  •treami  of  air  ester  a  peraon'a  month  while  he  tocka  an  empty  tab^ 
or  &  bellowa  during  the  act  of  opeung'  tham. 

When  the  lowennc  sky  and  Bitting  doada  annonnce  the  approach  of  m 
violent  atotm,  and  when,  like  a  demon^ibrdie  looae,  it  dettroys  in  ita  fui^' 
nearly  every  thing  in  its  Inek,  we  commonly  •ngqwae  the  miachief  i*  done 
by  the  direct  mpiUe  of  the  blaal — that  agit^ad  and  groaning  foreata,  ireei 
pfoatrated,  walla  and  fences  leveled,  buildinga  o'erturaed  and  oibera  nn- 
roofed,  kc.  are  the  reaulla  of  a  tempeat  sweeping  these  objects  before  it, 
aomewhst  as  we  blow  dust  Sec  from  a  table  or  from  the  cover  or  edge  of 
a  book.  Bat  this,  though  aometiniea  the  caae,  ia  not  always  so ;  for  if  it 
were,  almost  eVery  object  blown  down  by  the  wind  would  be  found  lying 
m  the  direction  of  the  blast,  whereas  they  are  frequently  discovered  in  the 
oppoute  one.  The  effects  enumerated  (re  someUmea  caused  by  winds 
blowing  over  a  district  of  country  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  earth 
or  the  objects  upon  it,  but  merely  sweeping  at  some  distance  above  them: 
at  other  times  nrailar  results  are  met  with  at  the  extreme  edge  of  a  storm, 
and  even  beyond  iL  In  these  caaea  a  partial  vacuum  produced  by  die 
aerial  eurrenta  oftett  werica  all  the  B)is<duef,  aldiangh  it  may  be,  aa  it  flv- 
qnently  is,  but  of  momentary  duration.  Close  buildinn  have  been  inatan- 
lamously  destroyed  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  tn(Am  tfeoa,  their  wall* 
being  thrown  omiward*,  and  timir  roola  nrojected  aloft  '  The  tornado  bj 
which  the  ci^  of  Natchea  waa  recently  deatroyed  ^uniidwd  rtriking  [iroftfa. 
of  this  removal  of  atmospheric  preaaare,  and  of  {earful  damages  occasioned 
by  the  void.  The  doora  and  windowa  of  one  or  two  houses  left  standing 
amid  the  genenl  wreck  happened  to  be  open,  and  thus  furnished  avenues 
for  the  dilated  air  to  escape.  In  some  honses  the  leeward  gable  ends 
were  pushed  out,  and  the  windward  ones  stood ;  in  others,  the  leeward 
walla  remained  standing  while  those  to  the  windward  were  thrown  out- 
wards in  the  face  of  the  storm.  Both  gable  ends  were  burst  out  in  some, 
and  of  others  the  audden  expansion  of  the  air  raised  the  roofs  for'  a  pas- 
sage, and  left  more  or  less  of  the  walls  standing* 

Persons  whose  ideas  of  a  vacuum  are  inseparably  associated  with  air- 
tight vessels,  would  hardly  suppose  that  any  thing  approaching  to  one 
could  be  formed  in  the  open  regions  above  and  about  us ;  yet  every  breath 
of  wind — the  gentle  zephyr  as  well  as  the  iiirious  tempest — destroys  the 
equilibrium  of  the  air's  pressure,  and  consequently  produces  a  partial  void ; 
and  it  will  bo  seen  in  this  and  the  following  chapter  that  a  vacuum  may 
be  produced  and  maintained  in  opfn  tuiet.  It  should  however  be  kept  in 
mind,  that  an  ahtohtU  vacuity  is  not  found  in  nature  nor  to  be  obtained  by 
art ;  the  slightest  rarefaction  and  the  best  resullB  of  the  best  air-pump  are 
but  degrees  in  the  range  of  a  scale,  of  whose  limits  we  know  but  little. 

A  few  more  familiar  illustrations  of  the  removal  or  diminution  of  atmos- 

Eheric  pressure  by  currents  of  air  will  not  be  out  of  place.  And  first,  who 
as  not,  while  sitting  by  a  winter's  fire,  witnessed  the  coals  in  the  grate 
brighten  suddenly  up,  and  heard  the  flames  and  heated  air  roar  in  the 
chimney  as  if  urged  for  a  few  moments  by  some  invisible  bellows-blowert 
— phenomena  attributed,  we  believe,  in  the  days  of  witchcraft,  to  elves  and 
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fairies,  those  niiicliievous  imps  who,  in  their  wayward  moods,  sometimes 
undertook  to  blow  the  fires  as  well  as  to  sweep  and  sand  the  floors  of  the 
houses  they  visited,  and  who,  by  their  screams  of  delight  on  leaving  their 
work,  were  supposed  to  produce  the  hollow  sounds  in  the  flue  as  they 
darted  up  to  join  their  comrades  in  the  tempest  without !  It  need  hardly 
be  observed  that  it  is  gusts  of  wind,  sweeping  in  particular  directions  over 
the  tops  of  chimneys,  and  thereby  causing  a  partial  vacuum  within  them, 
that  thus  powerfully  increases  the  draft.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
fire  in  the  grate,  for  the  effect  may  be  noticed  in  parlors  during  the  summer 
months,  when  those  light  and  ornamental  paper  aprons  with  which  ladies 
cover  the  fronts  of  their  grates  are  often  thus  drawn  into  the  flues,  and  be- 
come disfigured  and  spoiled. 

Other  examples  may  be  derived  from  the  movements  of  interior  doors, 
blinds  and  curtains  of  windows,  &c.  While  we  are  writing,  the  front 
door  of  our  dwelling  is  opened,  which  affords  a  clear  passage  from  the 
street  to  a  garden  in  the  rear.  The  door  of  the  room  we  occupy  opens 
into  the  passage,  through  which  a  flaw  of  wind  has  just  passed,  and  in  a 
twinkling  the  blinds  swing  from  the  windows,  and  the  door  is  slammed  to 
its  frame,  by  the  air  in  the  room  rushing  to  join  the  passing  current,  or  to 
All  the  slight  vacuum  produced  by  it.  An  open  flre-place  creates  a  draft 
up  the  chimney,  which  acts  as  a  pump  to  draw  cold  air  into  the  room ; 
hence  the  complaint,  not  at  all  uncommon,  of  being  roasted  in  front  while 
facing  the  Bre,  and  at  the  same  time  experiencing  the  unmitigated  rigors 
of  winter  behind.  (In  such  cases  the  combustion  should  be  supported  by 
air  drawn  from  without  by  a  pipe  terminating  beneath  the  erate — a  device 
patented  in  modern  days,  though  it  was  known  two  centuries  ago,  and  is 
described  by  M.  Gauger  in  his  treatise  on  "  Fires  Improved,"  a  work 
translated  by  Desaguliers  in  1715.»)  The  motion  of  every  object  in  nature 
produces  currents  of  air,  and  in  every  possible  direction — the  movement 
of  the  hand  in  writing  or  sewing — the  trembling  of  a  leaf  or  of  an  earth- 
(juake — the  flight  of  an  eagle  or  of  an  insect — the  ball  whizzing  from  a 
cannon's  mouth,  the  creeping  of  a  snail,  or  a  wasp  using  her  forceps. 

Artificial  illustrations  might  be  quoted  without  end.  Lay  two  books  of 
the  same  size,  or  two  pieces  of  board,  six  or  eight  inches  apart  upon  a 
table,  and  place  a  sheet  of  paper  over  them;  then  blow  between  the  books, 
and  the  paper,  instead  of  being  displaced  by  the  blast,  will  be  pressed 
down  to  the  table  by  the  atmosphere  above  it,  and  with  a  force  propor- 
tioned to  the  intensity  of  the  blast.  Instead  of  the  mouth  next  use  a  pair 
of  bellows,  by  inserting  the  nozzle  under  one  edge  of  the  paper,  and  the 
effect  will  still  be  the  same.  The  stream  of  wind  may  even  be  directed 
partly  against  the  under  side  of  the  paper,  which  notwithstanding  will  re- 
tain Its  place  and  be  pressed  down  as  before.  Suspend  the  books  or  fix 
them  to  the  under  side  of  a  table,  then  hold  on  the  paper  till  the  blast  is 
applied,  when  the  sheet  will  be  sustained  against  gravity.  Fold  the  paper 
into  a  tube  and  blow  through  it  with  the  mouth,  or  with  bellows — in  both 
cases  it  will  be  collapsed.  From  this  experiment  we  learn  that  the  force 
which  fluids  exert  against  the  sides  of  pipes  that  contain  them,  is  greatly 
diminished  when  they  pass  rapidly  through.  We  have  known  a  small 
leak  in  the  pipe  that  supplied  steam  to  a  high-pressure  engine,  cease  to 
give  out  vapor  every  time  the  communication  was  opened  to  the  cylinder 
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Parabolical  jambs*'  (also  pat«nted)  or  backs  of  grates  for  reflecting  from  their  po- 
lished surfaces  the  heat  into  the  room,  are  described  io  the  same  interesting  little  work. 
At  page  140  Desaguliers  speaki  of  bellows  invented  and  patented  by  Captain  daveiy— 
t  device  of  his  that  is  no  where  else  moniioned  that  wo  are  aware  of. 
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—the  particles  of  die  fluid  then  htinf  hurried  along  with  a  Telocity  too 
great  to  allow  any  of  them  to  ehaii^  ueir  directioii  to  escape  at  the  leak. 
The  following  abstract  of  experuaeota  made  bv  us  in  18R34-6,  to  illus- 
trate the  same  principle*  may  interest  some  readers  :-*To  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  atmospheric  pressure  was  removed  from  under  the  sheet 
of  paper,  we  bent  a  small  glass  tube  at  right  angles,  and  placing  one  end 
.inder  the  paper  let  it  rest  on  the  table,  while  the  odier  descended  into  a 
tumbler  containing  a  little  water.  Then  taking  a  small  pair  of  bellows, 
and  directing  the  blast  orer  the  pipe,  the  water  rose  from  one  half  to  three 
fourths  of  an  inch.  The  books  upon  which  the  liieet  laid  were  then  placed 
within  two  inches  of  eadi  other,  when  the  effect  was  increased,  the  liquid 
rising  from  1}  to  2  inches.  We  next  laid  aside  the  pitper  and  made  use 
of  two  tubes,  one  to  blow  through  and  the  other  to  measure  the  ascent  of 
die  liquid. 
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Two  leaden  or  block  tin  tubes,  straight  and  polished  in  the  inside,  were 
united  at  right  angles.  See  No.  203.  A  C  the  blowing  pipe,  8  inches 
long  and  half-inch  bore.  B  12  inches  long  and  three-eighths  bore.  The 
upper  end  of  B  was  joined  flusli  and  smooth  with  the  interior  of  the  other, 
three  inches  from  the  end  A.  Upon  applying  the  mouth  to  C  and  blowing 
in  the  direction  C  A,  indicated  by  the  arrow,  instead  of  the  liquid  rising 
in  B,  part  of  the  current  from  the  lungs  entered  that  tube  and  was  forced 
through  the  water  in  the  tumbler.  Various  portions  of  the  end  A  were 
then  cut  off  without  changing  the  result,  until  half  an  inch  only  remained 
in  front  of  the  joint,  when  the  air  no  longer  descended,  but  no  rarefaction 
was  produced  in  R  When  both  tubes  were  made  of  the  same  bore,  part 
of  the  blast  descended  in  B  until  the  whole  of  A  in  front  of  the  joint  was 
removed.  In  numerous  trials,  the  water  in  the  lower  end  of  B  was  de- 
pressed more  or  less,  whether  the  blast  of  wind  through  A  was  weak  or 
strong.  (From  these  experiments  we  discover  the  impropriety  of  placing 
cylindrical  tubes  on  chimney  tops  at  right  angles  to  the  draft,  and  espe- 
cially on  locomotive  carriages,  as  was  at  first  pro[>osed.  In  the  Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia,  vol.  xvii.  p.  457,  a  carriage  by  Tredgold  is  described,  and 
a  fiffure  of  it  given  in  plate  511.  The  chimney  is  represented  with  a  short 
horizontal  tube  attached  fore  and  aft  to  the  top,  as  in  No.  203,  with  a  view 
"  to  €umt  the  draft"  by  the  passage  of  the  air  or  wind  through  it  The 
experiments  above  show  that  the  reverse  would  have  been  the  case.) 

As  part  of  the  air  in  passing  through  A,  in  No.  203,  turned  off  into  B» 


the  idea  occurred  that  if  the  junction  of  B  were  made  to  form  an  acute 
angle  with  the  longer  part  of  A,  then  the  whole  of  the  aerial  current  might 
possibly  pass  out  at  A,  since  to  enter  B  it  would  have  very  nearly  to 
reverse  its  direction.  The  device  figured  at  No.  204  was  made  to  test  this. 
(The  p%xt  of  A  in  front  of  the  joint  was  1}  inches  long,  which  from  several 
experiments  we  thought  produced  the  best  effect,  when  A  was  half  an 
inch  in  the  bore— 4.  e.  the  length  of  this  part  of  the  blowing  tube  was  three 
times  its  diameter.)  Upon  trial  part  of  the  current  passed  into  B  and  es- 
caped through  th«  liquid,  as  in  the  preceding  experiment ;  and  even  when 
B  was  turned  up  in  a  vertical  direction  before  entering  the  water,  the  same 
effect  took  place. 

Various  modes  of  uniting  the  pipes  with  the  view  of  preventing  the 
blast  from  entering  the  vertical  one  were  now  tried,  and  to  ascertain  the 
effects  produced  a  glass  tube,  three  feet  lonff  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
bore,  was  attached  to  the  verUcal  or  exhausting  tube  of  each.  In  No.  206 
a  portion  of  B  protruded  into  A,  so  as  to  form  a  partition  or  partial  cover 
to  the  oriBce.  Upon  blowing  through  A  (in  the  direction  ot  the  arrow) 
the  water  sprung  up  B  to  the  height  of  12  inches,  and  in  subsequent  trials 
varied  from  10  to  20  inches,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  blast.  By 
connecting  the  glass  tube  to  the  blowing  end  of  A  and  then  blowing 
through  B,  the  liquid  rose  from  8  to  10  inches ;  the  difference  no  doubt 
being  caused  by  the  current  of  air  having  had  greater  &cilities  in  one 
passage  than  in  the  other. 

We  next  united  two  tubes  at  right  angles,  but  instead  of  making  the 
joint  Hush  within  as  No.  203,  the  upper  end  of  B  was  cut  obliquely,  aa 
if  to  form  a  mitred  or  elbow  joint.  This  end  was  inserted  into  the  under 
side  of  A,  aiEi  represented  at  No.  206,  the  open  part  of  B  facing  A.  The 
object  of  this  device  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  convex  part  of  the  ver- 
tical tube  within  A  would  be  sufficient  to  divert  the  blast  from  entering  B, 
while  it  swept  over  the  upper  edge  and  passed  round  each  side.  Previous 
to  connecting  the  lower  end  of  B  with  the  glass  tube  we  inserted  it  in 
water,  and  upon  blowing  smartly  through  A,  the  liquid  rose  (10  inches) 
and  was  expelled  with  the  air,  forming  a  dense  shower.  The  glass  tube 
was  then  attached,  (by  a  slip  of  India  rubber)  and  upon  blowing  again  the 
water  rose,  on  different  trials,  from  hoeiUy  to  thirty  inches.  The  tube  A 
was  half-inch  bore,  and  B  three-eighths.  Various  experiments  were  made 
to  determine  the  best  length  of  that  part  of  A  in  advance  of  the  joint :  the 
result  was  generally  in  favor  of  the  extent  already  mentioned. 

The  end  of  B  cut  obliquely,  as  in  the  preceding  experiment,  was  now 
inserted  into  A  at  an  acute  angle.  See  No.  207.  The  ascent  of  the  liquid 
in  several  trials  varied  from  20  to  28  inches.  A  moderate  puff*  raised  it 
14  inches,  but  a  strong  effort  of  the  lungs  was  required  to  elevate  it  over 
two  feet.  When  the  glass  tube  was  connected  to  A,  as  in  No.  208,  and  a 
blast  directed  through  B,  the  highest  range  of  the  liquid  was  nine  inches. 

The  tubes  were  next  united  as  in  No.  209 ;  that  is,  the  axis  of  the 
part  of  B  which  entered  A  coincided  with  that  of  the  latter,  thus  leaving 
an  annular  space  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide  for  the  passage  of  the  blast. 
The  eff*ect  ot  this  did  not  differ  so  much  from  No.  208  as  was  expected. 
The  rise  varied  from  20  to  30  inches ;  and  not  more  than  half  the  former 
amount  was  produced  by  reversing  the  tubes,  as  in  No.  210.  The  annular 
passage  for  the  blast  in  No.  209  was  too  small,  the  current  was  pinched  in 
passing,  and  its  velocity  consequently  diminished.  In  another  tube  is 
which  the  space  was  enlarged,  tne  water  rose  six  inches  higher. 

We  next  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  varying  the  form  of  4 
dijcnarging  ondj  of  the  blowing  tubes,  either  by  adapting  additional  ott 
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of  a  tapermg  form  to  them,  or  hy  enlarging  the  ends  themselvesw  Of  a 
number  of  experiments,  the  following  will  be  sufficient  for  our  j^resenf 
purpose.  In  two  of  the  tubes  (Nos.  211  and  912)  the  exhausting  mpe  did 
not  protrude  into  the  blowing  one :  in  No.  213  it  did.  As  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  up  a  strone  blast  from  the  lungs  through  a  pipe  so  large  in  the  bore 
as  half  an  inch^No.  211  was  made  of  quarter-inch  tubing,  and  No.  212  of 
five-sixteenths.  The  blowing  tube  of  No.  213  was  seven-sixteenths,  and 
the  exhausting  one  three-sixteenths,  and  all  were  made  of  lead.  Besides 
the  tubes  just  named  we  prepared  a  doien  conical  ones,  nine  inches  long, 
the  small  ends  one-quarter  inch  bore,  and  the  large  ones  varying  from 
three-fourths  to  2}  inches.  They  were  made  of  tin  plate,  the  seams  were 
lapped,  and  no  particular  care  was  taken  in  their  formatioD.  From  nu- 
merous trials  with  them  in  a  variety  of  ways,  we  obtained  the  best  results 
with  two,  one  of  which  was  1}  inches  at  the  large  end,  and  the  other  seven- 
eighths.  But  of  these  the  latter,  marked  C  in  the  cut,  generally  caused  the 
water  to  rise  highest  in  the  exhausting  tube. 

The  dischargmg  end  of  No.  211  extended  1}  inches  from  the  joint, 

and  the  opposite  end  2}  inches.  When  blown 
through  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  part  of 
the  current  descended  through  the  water,  but 
when  the  conical  pipe  C  was  held  close  to  the 
discharging  end  the  liquid  rose  in  the  vertical  ^ 
pipe  9}  inches.  A  ouarter  of  an  inch  was  next 
cut  off  the  discharging  end  and  C  again  ap- 
plied, when  the  water  rose  12  inches.  The 
end  was  next  remered  out  with  the  tapered 
prong  of  a  file,  when  the  water  rose  (without 
C)  II  inches.  Another  pordon  was  next  cut 
off,  leaving  only  half  an  inch  in  front  of  the 
joint,  and  the  end  swelled  out  as  before,  upon 
which  the  rise  was  7^  inches ;  but  when  C 
was  applied  the  water  rose  17j^  inches. 
In  all  the  trials  with  C  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
results,  that  its  axis  should  coincide  with  that  of  the  blowing  tube ;  other- 
wise the  current  of  air  is  deflected  in  its  passage.  The  length  of  the 
blowing  end  of  the  tube  should  be  no  more  than  what  is  necessary  to  give 
a  straight  direction  to  the  current.  If  longer  than  this,  the  velocify  and 
strength  of  the  blast  is  unnecessarily  diminished  by  friction  against  the 
prolonged  sides.  The  blowing  tube  should  also  be  straight  and  smooth 
within ;  for  the  energy  of  the  blast  is  less  diminished  in  passing  through  a 
straight  than  through  a  crooked  channel — through  a  smoothly  polished 
tube  than  through  one  whose  interior  is  marked  with  asperities.  Moreover, 
dints  or  bruises  in  a  pipe  produce  counter  currents,  and  materially  diminish 
the  ascont  of  the  liquid.  In  small  tubes,  the  end  received  into  the  mouth 
might  he  enlarged  or  cut  obliquely  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  air ; 
for  if  the  fluid  be  retarded  in  its  entrance,  part  of  the  force  exerted  by  the 
lungs  is  uselessly  expended.  It  is  immaterial  in  what  position  the  blowing 
tube  is  used. 

In  \o.  212  the  blowing  tube  was  jointed  to  the  exhausting  one  at  an  angle 
of  20^.  The  part  in  advanceof  the  joint  was  1 J  inches.  Upon  trial,  the  liquid 
rose  seven  inches.  The  tube  D  was  applied,  (its  small  end  being  enlarged 
to  five-sixteenths)  and  the  water  roso  nine  inches.  The  tube  was  then 
swelled  out  by  the  prong  of  a  file  until  its  orifice  was  seven-sixteenths  of 
an  inch,  when  the  rise  was  10 J  inches.  D  was  then  applied,  its  end  en- 
tering the  other,  and  the  water  rose  IS  inches.     Previous  to  this  trial  D 
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liad  become  slightly  bruised  in  the  middle  of  its  length  by  a  fall :  the 
bruises  were  taken  out,  and  the  water  rose  24  inches.  Various  portions 
were  cut  from  the  large  end  of  D,  but  no  diminution  of  the  rise  occurred 
while  3^  inches  remained,  and  this  length  from  several  trials  gave  better 
results  than  when  the  tube  was  made  shorter. 

In  No.  213,  the  discharging  end  of  the  blowing  tube  was  1^  inches  long. 
Without  any  additional  tube,  the  water  rose  16  inches.  The  end  was 
swelled  out,  and  the  liquid  rose  19  inches.  D  was  applied,  and  it  rose 
29  inches.  C  was  then  tried,  which  made  the  liquid  ascend  31  inches. 
The  discharging  end  was  reduced  in  length  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to 
half  an  inch,  and  the  elevation  of  the  liquid  was  diminished^  both  with  and 
without  the  additional  tubes  C  and  D. 

Two  other  tubes  connected  like  No.  213  were  also  tried.  From  slight 
variations  in  the  dimensions  of  the  passage  way  over  the  end  of  the  ex- 
hausting tube,  the  results  varied,  without  the  additional  tube  C,  one 
raised  the  water  only  seven  inches,  while  with  C  the  rise  was  17  inches. 
The  other  alone  raised  the  liquid  14  inches,  and  with  C  20^  inches. 

It  has  been  seen  from  preceding  experiments,  that  when  two  tubes  of 
the  same  bore  are  united,  as  in  Nos.  203,  204  and  211,  part  of  the  current 
from  the  mouth  will  descend  the  vertical  one,  if  but  half  an  incb  or  even 
less  of  the  discharging^  end  project  beyond  the  joint.  To  ascertain  at  what 
distance  from  the  joint  this  descent  of  the  current  could  be  counteracted 
by  additional  tubes,  we  connected  two  pieces  of  leaden  pipe  (A  and  B) 
five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  bore  to  each  other,  as  in  the  figure.     A  was  15 

inches  long ;  B  four  inches, 


B 


-^^^ 


and  joined  to  the  other  three 
inches  from  the  blowing 
end,  thus  leaving  12  inches 

in  front  of  the  joint.     The 

H^^^  lower  end  of  B  dipped  not 

more  than  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  in  water.  A  tapered  pipe,  C,  whose  wide  end  was  14  inches  and 
the  small  one  five-sixteenths  was  attached  to  A,  and  upon  blowing  through 
A,  part  of  the  blast  descended  through  B.  Small  portions  were  then  suc- 
cessively cut  off  the  discharging  end  of  A,  until  the  air  ceased  to  descend 
in  B.  When  nine  inches  remained  in  front  of  the  joint,  but  a  solitary 
bubble  or  two  escaped  through  the  water,  and  after  another  inch  was  re- 
moved, leaving  eight  inches  in  front,  the  whole  current  from  the  lungs 
passed  through  A.  The  conical  tube  was  nine  inches  long,  and  after  the 
last  result  it  was  divided  at  D,  four  inches  from  the  end.  Upon  removing 
the  part  thus  cut  off,  air  again  descended  through  B. 

From  this  experiment  we  see  that  the  influence  of  such  terminations  as 
C  to  cylindrical  air  tubes,  extends  to  a  distance  equal  to  2^  times  the  tube's 
diameter.  It  is  however  modified  by  the  velocity  of  the  motive  current. 
When  high  steam  is  used  instead  of  air,  the  distance  is  greatly  diminished, 
and  in  some  cases  annihilated.  A  smoky  chimney,  or  one  with  a  feeble 
draft,  may  be  cured  by  enlarging  its  upper  part  like  the  additional  tube  C 
in  the  last  Bgure.  The  reason  why  an  equal  amount  of  rise  in  the  exhaust- 
ing^ tube  is  not  produced  by  additional  ones  to  such  devices  as  No.  213, 
arises  no  doubt  from  the  projection  of  the  exhausting  tube  into  the  blowing 
one,  which  prevents  the  blast  from  sweeping  directly  into  the  conical  one 
mndjillfng  the  latter,  a  condition  necessary  to  the  increased  ascent. 

Some  applications  of  the  principle  illustrated  by  the  preceding  expert* 
ments  may  l)e  noticed : — 1.  In  siphons  for  decantmg  corroding  or  otb 
liquids — for  which  see  remarks  on  these  instruments  in  a  subseqM 
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ehapter.    8.  IncreafiDg  the  draft  of  okimneya,  m  well  u  preTenting  dieio 
fiom  imokiiig.    Instead  of  the  old  fiuhioned  caps  of  clay  or  the  moveable 

ones  of  iron,  let  them  be  made  in  the  fonn  of 
the  annexed  igure,  and  either  of  sheet  iron  or 
copper.  A  short  pipe  should  be  fixed  on  the 
clumney,  and  over  it  an  outer  one  (shown  in 
the  cut)  to  turn  freely,  but  as  close  as  possible 
without  touching,  that  the  horisontal  one  -to 
which  the  latter  is  attached  maj  veer  round 
with  the  wind.  The  vane  V  kc^ps  the  oppo- 
site end  A  to  the  wind,  which  enters  as  iiKli* 
cated  bj  the  straight  arrow,  and  in  passing 
dirough  sweeps  over  the  projection  and  causes 
M^tUL  A  vacuum  in  the  chimney,  as  in  the  blowing 

tubes  already  described. 
A  device  of  this  kind  might  be  made  to  act  in  windy  wealher  as  a  per- 
petual hellowf  to  blast  or  refining  furnaces,  and  also  to  those  of  steam- 
boats and  locomotive  carriages.  When  used  on  chimneys  of  the  latter,  a 
contrivance  to  turn  and  keep  the  blowing  tube  fore  and  aft,  as  the  carriage  is 
turned,  would  be  required.  The  joint  where  the  perpendicular  tube  moves 
over  the  fixed  one  might  also  be  made  air-tight  by  an  amalgam,  on  the 
prindple  of  the  water  lute.  From  the  experiments  with  the  tubes  Nos. 
806,  '7,  '8,  '9,  '10  and  '13,  it  follows  that  it  the  waste  steam  of  a  locomo- 
tive carriage  were  discharged  over  the  mouth  of  the  chimney  as  above* 
instead  of  up  its  centre,  the  resulting  vacuum  would  be  greater. 

It  is  worth  while  to  tnr  whether  wells,  mines,  and  the  holds  of  ships, 
could  not  be  more  speediW  and  effectually  ventilated  by  a  similar  device 
than  by  the  common  wind  sails  used  in  the  latter.  These  displace  the 
noxious  vapors  by  mixing  fresh  air  with  them,  but  by  the  proposed  plan 
the  foul  air  might  be  drawn  up  alone,  while  the  atmosphere  would  cause 
a  steady  and  copious  supply  to  stream  in  at  every  avenue. 

If  two  or  three  exhausting  tubes,  of  metal  or  of  any  other  suitable  ma- 
terial, (whose  diameter  for  a  ship  of  the  largest  class  need  not  exceed 
three  or  (bur  inches)  were  permanently  secured  in  a  vessel,  their  lower 
ends  terminating  in  or  communicating  with  those  parts  where  noxious 
effluvia  chiefly  accumulates,  and  the  upper  ends  leading  to  any  convenient 
part  of  the  deck,  sides  or  stem,  so  that  the  blowing  put  could  readily  be 
slipped  tight  into  or  over  them,  the  interior  might  be  almost  as  well  ven- 
tilated, even  when  the  hatches  were  all  down,  as  the  apartments  of  an 
ordinary  dwelling.  It  appears  to  us  moreover,  that  a  vessel  might  by  this 
means  be  always  kept  charged  with  fresh  and  pure  air;  for  the  apparatus 
might  be  in  operation  at  all  times,  day  and  night,  acting  as  a  perpetual 
pump  in  drawing  off  the  miasmata.  The  only  attention  required  would 
oe,  to  secure  the  blowing  tube  in  its  proper  position  with  regard  to  the 
wind  during  storms.  In  ordinary  weather  its  movements  might  be  reg^u- 
lated  by  a  vane,  as  in  the  figure,  when  it  would  require  no  attention  what- 
ever. The  upper  side  of  the  blowing  part  of  the  tube  should  be  cut  partly 
away  at  the  end,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  descending  currents  of 
wind.     See  the  above  figure. 
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Vacuum  hy  currMts  of  stauii— Variooi  modes  at  applyhif  di«m  in  blowtef  t»b—    K«perupe«t»  ■■ 
Effects  of  cojicel  igutaf ee — ^Reralts  of  eliffht  ebeaffee  in  the  poeition  of  Taeunm  tube*  within  blowinf 
onee — Double  blowing  tube— Ezperimenta  with  it — Rai«inf  water  by  cnrrentn  of  eteam — ^Ventilation  of 
minei — Experimental  apparatua  for  eoneentratinf  airape  in  racuo— Drawing  air  through  liquid*  to  pro 
mote  their  evaporatioB— Remnrha  on  the  origin  of  obtaining  a  raennm  by  enrrenta  of  ateam. 

As  the  utmost  rarefaction  which  can  be  produced  with  blowing  tubes 
by  the  lungs  is  exceedingly  limited,  we  next  endeavored  to  ascertain  how 
far  it  could  be  carried  with  currents  ot  steam.  This  fluid  presents  several 
advantages.  By  it  a  uniform  blast  can  be  obtained  and  kept  up,  and  its 
intensity  can  be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure :  hence  experiments 
with  it  can  be  continued,  repeated  or  vaned,  till  the  results  can  be  relied 
on.  As  it  is  inconvenient  to  measure  high  degrees  of  rarefaction  by  col- 
umns of  water,  mercury  was  employed  for  that  purpose;  and  as  the 
blowing  tubes  &c.  if  made  of  lead  or  block  tin  would  have  become  soft 
and  bent  by  the  heat,  they  were  all  made  of  copper,  while  the  additional 
or  conical  tubes  (generally)  were  of  cast  brass,  and  smoothly  bored.  A 
detail  of  all  or  even  half  the  experiments  made  would  possess  no  interest 
to  G^eneral  readers,  and  would  be  out  of  place  here ;  we  therefore  merely 
notice  such  as  gave  the  best  results.  The  force  of  the  highest  steam  used 
was  equal  to  a  pressure  of  90  pounds  on  the  inch.  It  was  measured  by 
the  hydrostatic  safety-valve  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, vol.  X  2d  series,  page  2. 

While  engaeed  in  the  prosecution  of  this  subject,  we  supposed  that  cur- 
rents of  steam  had  never  been  employed  to  produce  a  vacuum  ;  but  it  will 
be  seen  towards  the  close  of  the  chapter,  that  we  were  anticipated  by  a 
French  gentleman,  though  to  what  extent  we  are  yet  uninformed.  We 
were  not  aware  of  the  fact  until  all  the  following  experiments  had  been 
matured,  and  most  of  them  repeatedly  performed.  The  circumstance  af 
fords  another  example  of  those  coincidences  of  mental  and  mechanical 
effort  and  resource  with  which  the  history  of  the  arts  is  and  always  will 
be  crowded.  The  shoemakers'  awl  was  formerly  straight,  but  is  now  beni  : 
the  author  of  the  improvement  was  supposed  to  have  lived  in  comparatively 
modern  times ;  but  recent  researches  among  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
have  proved,  that  the  artists  who  made  shoes  and  wrought  in  leather  under 
the  Pharaohs  used  awls  identical  in  shape  with  the  modern  ones. 

The  expenditure  of  high  steam  through  open  blowing  tubes  like  those 
figured  in  Nos.  203  and  204  would  obviously  be  enormous,  since  there  is 
nothing  in  them  to  prevent  its  passing  freely  through.  They  are  not  there- 
fore so  well  calculated  for  practical  operations  as  those  in  which  the  end 
of  the  exhausting  pipe  projects  into  the  blowinj^  one  and  contracts  the 
passage  for  the  vapor,  as  in  Nos.  205—210.  These  are  also  better  oil 
another  account — they  produce  a  better  vacuum.  Economy  in  the  eoh 
ployment  of  steam  ii  of  the  first  importance ;  hence  it  was  desirable  le 
determine  if  possible  that  particular  construction  of  the  apparatus  by  wliWl 
the  highest  degree  of  rarefaction  may  be  obtained  with  the  least  expendi* 
ture  of  vapor.  Fortunately  for  the  solution  of  this  problem,  there  is  oat 
^orm  of  the  apparatus  in  which  both  are  eminently  combined ;  for  wliBt 
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o?  the  steam's  elasticity  increased  the 
discharge  of  the  vapor  wna  often  found  to  diminish  it. 
the  case  when  high  steam  was  employed  :  for  example, 
which  steam  passed  mto  the  blowing  tube         '     '  " 
open,  the  mercury  would  sometimes  fall  t' 
partially  closed,  would  instantly  rise  ;  thus 
and  Dot  the  volume  of  vapor  passing  ove 
pipe,  upon  which  the  vacuum  depenoi. 
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1  increaaed 
)  frequently 


keJ  C  in  No.  217  waa  wide 
o  or  three  inches,  but  when 
ndicating  that  it  is  the  velocity 
the  ori£ce  of  the  ejchaustin^ 


We  first  passed  steam  through  tubes  connected  like  No.  213,  both  with 
and  without  the  conical  ajutages  C  D  in  Nos.  311  and  313.  Various  pro- 
portions of  the  ateam  passage  over  the  orifices  of  the  vacuum  or  exhausting 
pipes  were  also  employed,  as  at  A,  B,  C,  D.  E,  No.  216,  which  repre- 


t  horizontal  sections  of  the 
orifice.  The  dark  parts  show 
circle  the  mouth  of  the  vacuum 
extend  over  one-fourth  of  the  cir 
nearly  half  way  round  ;  in  C  thn 
entirely  round.     Upon  trial,  the 


pipe  a 


that  by  A ;  C  surpassed  B,  a 


passage  ov 
tor  the  steam,  and  the  inner 
L  the  steam  channel  did  not 
of  the  orifice ;  in  B  it  reached 
while  in  D  and  E  it  extended 
iduced  by  B  was  greater  than 
nly  exceeded  them  all.  We 
illy  arranged  the  apparatus  as  shown  at  No.  217,  in  which  A 
brass  tube  composed  of  two  conical  frustums  united  at  their  lesser 
ends.  The  longer  part.  A,  was  smoothly  bored  and  polished  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length,  to  remove  any  minute  ridges  left  by  the  borer.  The 
interior  diameter  of  the  large  end  was  an  inch  and  an  eighth,  and  of  the 
■mallest  part  nineteen-fortieihs.  (rather  less  than  half  ar.  mch.)  The  ex- 
ternal diameter  of  the  vacuum  pipe  B  was  seventeon-fortieths,  so  that  the 
annular  space  left  round  it  for  the  steam  was  only  one-fortieth  of  an  inch 
in  width,  being  about  as  small  a  space  as  could  well  be  formed  without 
the  pipe  B  touching  A.  The  length  of  A  from  the  contracted  part  wm 
fi0  inches.     A  glass  tube  three  feet  long,  whose  lower  end  was  placed  in 
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a  vessel  of  quicksilver,  was  attached  to  B,  and  a  scale  to  measure  the 
ascent  of  the  mercurial  column. 

When  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  was  equa'  to  30  pounds 
on  the  inch  exclusive  of  atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  s'jeam  cock  C 
opened,  (the  hole  in  its  plug  was  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter) 
the  mercury  rose  9  inches  in  the  vacuum  tube  B.  When  the  steam  was 
at  40  pounds,  the  mercury  rose  15J  inches.  At  50  pounds  it  reached  over 
18  inches,  at  60  pounds  over  19  inches,  and  at  70  pounds  21  inches.  At 
80  pounds  it  was  only  21  inches,  but  on  partially  closing  the  cock  it  sprung 
up  to  22  inches.  When  the  steam  was  at  90  pounds  on  the  inch,  the  mer- 
cury fell  to  20  inches,  but  on  turning  the  plug  of  C  it  rojse  to  22  inches. 
These  experiments  were  repeated  several  times  and  on  different  occasions 
without  materially  altering  the  results. 

The  effect  of  aiaditional  tubes  inserted  into  the  open  end  of  A  was  next 
observed.  Ten  or  twelve  of  these  were  made  of  tin  plate,  and  of  different 
lengths  and  taper.  The  small  ends  of  all  were  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  made  very  thin,  so  as  to  slide  into  A  nearly  up  to  the  contracted  part, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  present  the  least  projection  possible  to  the  issuing 
current.  The  effect  of  three  of  these  tubes,  two  ot  which  gave  the  best 
results,  are  stated  in  the  following  table.  The  tube  No.  1  was  1 4  inches 
lon^,  and  its  wide  end  1^  inches  across.  No.  2  was  27  inches  long,  and  1} 
in  diameter  at  its  mouth.  No.  3  was  five  feet  long,  and  its  mouth  or  wid« 
end  2^  inches  in  diameter. 

PreMure  of  ■team  In  poondi       Vaenam  in  Incbea  of  mercwy 
on  each  square  inch.  with  apparatoe  No.  817. 

30  -    -    -    9  -    . 

40  .    .    -  15.5  - 

50  .    .    .  18.1  . 

60  .    .    .  19.6  . 

70  ...  21  .    . 

80  -    -    -  21  .    - 

"...  22  -    - 

90  -    -    -  20  -    . 
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TACVUM  WITH  ADDITIOVAL  TUBBfc 
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-      10 

11 

^— 

-      17 

18 

10.5 

.     20 

20.5 

-     20.5 

22 

^ 

-     21.5 

22.8 

16.5 

-    22 

23.5 

— 

.    22 

23.5 

-~ 

.     20 

21 

— 

-     22 

... 

— 

In  adjusting  an  additional  tube  it  was  moved  till  its  axis  coincided  with 
that  of  A.  This  was  ascertained  by  the  mercury,  which  oscillated  with 
every  movement  of  the  tube,  but  always  rose  when  it  was  in  the  position 
indicated.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  mercury  stood  at  15  inches,  th« 
additional  tube  No.  1  was  slipped  into  A  and  the  mercury  fell  to  12  inches; 
but  this  was  caused  by  pushing  the  tube  in  too  far,  i.  e.  till  it  touched  the 
vacuum  pipe — for  on  withdrawing  it  and  swelling  out  the  end  a  little,  the 
mercury  rose  to  17  inches  on  the  tube  being  reinserted.  A  small  addition 
was  made  to  the  wide  end  of  No.  1,  so  that  it  flared  out  like  a  trumpet: 
on  trying  it,  the  mercury  stood  two  inches  lower  than  before. 

The  fall  of  the  mercury  when  the  steam  was  raised  to  90  pounds,  was 
quite  unexpected.  It  was  at  first  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  a 
wrong  position  of  the  additional  tube,  and  then  to  some  small  object  lodged 
by  the  steam  between  the  vacuum  and  the  blo^nng  pipes;  but  on  exami- 
nation nothing  of  the  kind  was  found.  As  the  mercury  still  refused  to  rise, 
we  tried  another  apparatus  similar  in  all  respects  to  No.  217,  except  being 
of  rather  larger  dimensions ;  but  the  same  thing  occurred.  When  the 
steam  was  at  30  pounds  the  mercury  stood  at  7}  inches — at  50  pounds  17 
inches — at  60  pounds  20  inches— at  70  pounds  22  inches — at  80  pounds 
23}  inches — and  at  90  pounds  20  inches !     Several  experimonto  seemed 
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lo  indioata  diat  the  length  «nd  taper  of  the  additiooal  tobet  should  Tmrj 
with  the  force  of  the  steam,  and  that  the  aimnlar  passage  for  the  rfot 
should  be  coDtraoted  as  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  was  increased. 

Cjflmdnad  pipes  applied  to  the  mouth  of  A«  or  to  diose  of  the  addi« 
tional  tubes,  caused  the  mercury  to  fidl ;  but  any  plane  olnect  held  against 
the  current  issuing  from  A,  did  not  allect  the  vacuum.  A  piece  of  board 
was  gradually  brought  to  within  mn^muik  rfan  tnei  of  the  end  of  A,  and 
of  course  defiocCed  the  steam  at  riffht  angles ;  yet  the  ▼aonum  was  not  in 
the  least  diminished  until  the  board  was  pushed  still  nearer.  By  applying 
the  large  ends  of  the  additional  tubes  to  A  the  Tacnum  was  diminished. 

The  noise  made  by  the  steam  issuing  from  A  is  indioatiTe  of  the  state 
<rf  the  Taouum.  If  it  be  loud  and  sonorous,  the  vacuum  is  not  near  so  higli 
as  when  the  sound  is  less  and  kissing.  In  the  former  case  there  is  generauy 
too  much  steam  escaping^— <he  cock  should  be  partially  closed. 

No.  S18  b  a  vertical  and  a  horisontal  section  of  the  device  by  meanB.of 
which  the  vacuum  tube  was  retained  in  a  position  either  eccentric  or  con- 
eentric  with  the  blowing  one,  and  by  which  it  could  be  drawn  to  one  side 
•o  as  to  touch  the  narrowest  part  of  the  latter.  Three  fine  screws  with 
blunt  ends  were  tapped  at  equal  distances  from  each  other  into  solid  pro- 
jections cast  on  A,  1^  inches  below  the  contracted  part  By  these,  the 
exact  position  of  the  vacuum  tube  which  gave  the  best  result  was  accu* 
rately  ascertained ;  and  it  was  remarkable  how  small  a  change  in  its  posi- 
tion affected  the  mercurial  column.  A  few  examples  are  annexed  :--*l. 
The  steam  in  the  boiler  beine  low,  and  the  mercury  standing  at  3j^  inches 
only,  the  vacuum  tube  was  drawn  by  the  screws  so  as  bare^  to  touch  A, 
and  instantly  the  mercury  fell  to  2  inches.  2.  When  the  pipes  were  clear 
of  each,  and  the  mercury  19^  inches  high,  as  soon  as  they  touched  it  fell 
to  16  inches.  Similar  results  took  place  whatever  might  be  the  force  of 
the  steam.  3.  The  mercury  fell  also  when  the  axis  of  both  tubes  did  not 
quite  coincide,  although  a  clear  passage  still  remained  for  the  steam,  as 
shown  at  £,  No.  216.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  others,  the  greater  flow  of 
vapor  on  one  side  probably  created  cross  currents  in  A,  after  passing  the 
contracted  part.  On  one  occasion,  the  mercury  suddenly  fell  several  inches 
while  the  pipes  were  concentric  with  each  other.  Upon  examination  this 
was  found  to  be  owing  to  a  minute  piece  of  grit,  or  a  film  of  lead,  blown 
by  the  steam  between  the  two  pipes,  where  it  was  wedged  in.  It  did  not 
exceed  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  any  direction.  It  produced  the  same 
effect  as  when  the  pipes  touched.  Upon  removing  it,  the  steam  rose  as 
before. 

Another  point  necessary  to  be  attended  to  is  the  position  of  the  orifice 
of  the  vacuum  pipe  with  respect  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  blowing  one; 
L  e.  whether  in  a  line  with  it,  or  in  advance,  or  behind  it,  as  figured  at  A 
B  C  No.  219.  To  test  the  effect  of  these  various  positions,  the  vacuum 
pipe  was  so  arranged  by  a  screw  cut  on  it,  as  to  be  pushed  in  or  drawn 
back  at  pleasure.  In  one  experiment,  the  mercury  stood  at  21  inches 
when  they  were  on  a  line,  as  at  A.  The  vacuum  tube  was  pushed  for- 
ward three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  without  any  change  in  the  vacuum;  but 
when  the  pipe  protruded  three-eighths,  as  at  B,  die  mercury  fell  to  18 
inches.  It  weis  then  drawn  behind  the  contracted  part  of  A,  and  the  mer- 
cury instantly  began  to  fall.  When  the  orifice  was  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
behind,  the  mercury  fell  from  21  inches  to  4 ;  and  when  drawn  back  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  more,  as  at  C,  the  steam  descended  the  vacuum  tube  and 
blew  the  mercury  out  of  the  vessel  that  contained  it.  In  another  experi- 
ment, the  vacuum  tube  was  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  advance  of  the  con- 
tracted part,  and  the  mercury  20  inches  high :  when  the  tube  was  drawn 
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back  80  that  its  end  was  in  a  line  with  the  contracted  part,  the  mercury 
rose  half  an  inch.  When  drawn  back  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  it  fell  to 
17}  inches. 

That  part  of  the  Tacuum  tube  within  the  steam  chamber,  or  back  end 
of  A,  should  be  straight,  and  its  axis  should  coincide  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  that  of  A,  else  the  Tapor  in  passing  over  the  orifice  will  be  more  or 
less  deflected  to  one  side,  and  thus  diminish  the  vacuum. 

Although  the  blowing  tube  figured  at  No.  217  has  its  mouth  opening 
upwards,  in  practice  we  used  it  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  at  No.  219,  or 
rather  inclined  downwards,  as  at  No.  221,  that  the  condensed  vapor  might 
not  &11  back  and  enter  the  vacuum  tube. 

No.  220  represents  another  modification  of  this  mode  of  removing  at- 
mospheric pressure,  by  which  the  vacuum  may  be  carried  to 
a  greater  extent  than  with  No.  217.  It  consists  of  two  blow- 
ing tubes  attached  to  one  vacuum  pipe.  The  lower  blowing 
tube  in  its  narrowest  part  was  seven-twentieths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  annular  passage  for  the  steam  between  it 
and  the  vacuum  pipe  was  only  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  width. 
The  bore  of  the  steam  cock  and  pipe  C  was  three-tenths  of  an 
inch.  The  upper  end  of  the  lower  blowing  tube  was  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  terminated  at  the  contracted  part  of  a 
larger  one,  D,  where  a  space  of  one-thirtieth  of  an  mch  was 
left  for  the  steam  between  them.  D  was  six  inches  long,  and 
its  upper  end  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  was  also  furnished  with 
steam  by  the  pipe  and  cock  £.  (Both  blowing  tubes  in 
the  accompanying  illustration  are  figured  too  large  for  the 
exhausting  one.) 

When  ttiis  device  was  tried,  the  safety-valve  of  the  boiler 

indicated  a  pressure  of  40  pounds  on  the  inch.     The  cock  S 

was  first  opened,  and  as  the  steam  rushed  from  D  the  mercury 

rose  8  inches.     £  was  then  closed  and  C  opened,  upon  whica 

If  saoL  ^^  mercury  rose  8.8  inches.     Both  cocks  were  then  opened, 

and  the  mercury  rose  16.6  inches. 

When  the  steam  was  at  60  pounds  and  £  opened,  the  mercurial  column 

was  9  inches.     With  £  closed  and  C  openea  it  rose   15  inches.     Both 

cocks  were  next  opened,  and  the  heisht  was  increased  to  20  inches. 

Steam  at  80  pounds  and  £  open,  the  mercury  stood  at  17.5  inches.  C 
open  and  £  shut,  it  rose  to  21  inches ;  and  when  both  were  opened,  it 
reached  to  24}  inches.  The  addition  of  another  blowing  tube  over  D 
would  most  likely  have  carried  it  to  the  full  Jieight  of  the  barometer.  If 
D  were  inserted  in  a  chimney  in  the  direction  of  the  flue,  it  would  not 
only  increase  the  draft,  but  the  draft  would  increase  the  vacuum. 

The  steam  pipe  that  supplied  D  was  then  unscrewed  fVom  the  cock  £, 
which  was  left  open.  The  cock  C  was  again  opened,  and  the  mercury 
rose  as  before  to  21  inches,  the  air  rushing  through  £  producing  no  effect 
on  the  column  except  rendering  its  surface  slightly  concave.  By  often 
closing  and  opening  the  orifice  of  £  with  the  finger,  no  sensible  change  in 
the  vacuum  could  be  perceived. 

After  removing  the  vessel  of  mercury  from  the  bottom  of  the  vacuum 
pipe,  a  piece  of  twine  several  yards  in  length  which  happened  to  be  laying 
on  the  ground  near  by,  was  drawn  into  the  tube  and  discharged  through 
D.  This  was  repeated  several  times.  By  presenting  one  end  near  the 
end  of  the  glass  tube,  the  whole  was  almost  instantaneously  drawn  up  and 
thrown  out  by  the  steam,  although  the  vacuum  tube  was  continued  in  m 
borisontal  position  nearly  two  feet  bedrare  it  was  connected  to  the  glass 
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one.  On  applying  «  vessel  of  sand,  and  another  of  water,  to  the  end  of 
the  tube,  the  contents  of  both  were  raised  and  discharged  in  the  same  waj. 

The  vacuum  tube  of  No.  220  was  connected  to  a  soda  fountain*  and  an 
opening  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  diameter  made  in  the  latter  to  admit  air. 
The  mercury  previous  to  making  this  opening  stood  at  16  inches,  and  it 
still  remained  at  that  height.  Ihe  ooening  was  next  widened -to  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch,  when  the  mercury  fell  to  12  inches.  .The  opening  was 
then  made  as  large  as  the  bore  of  the  vacuum  tube,  (about  five-sixteenths) 
upon  which  the  mercury  fell  to  six  inches. 

It  is  obvious  that  by  connecting  one  of  these  blowing  instruments  to  an 
air-tight  vessel,  water  may  be  raised  into  the  latter  by  the  atmosphere,  and 
to  an  elevation  corresponding  with  the  vacuum.  In  one  of  our  earliest 
experiments,  we  attached  a  blowing  tube  to  a  soda  fountain  placed  22  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  well,  into  which  a  pipe  desponded  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  fountain.  But  by  arranging  a  series  of  close  vessels 
at  certain  distances  above  each  other,  (according  to  the  extent  of  the  vacu- 
um obtained  by  the  apparatus)  water  may  be  raised  in  this  manner  to  any 
elevation — the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  transferring  it  ffom  one  vessel 
to  another  till  it  arrive  at  theplace  of  discharge,  as  in  Papin's  p1an,>  de- 
scribed at  page  447-8.  An  Gnglish  patent  was  granted  in  1839  for  a  very 
elaborate  French  machine  of  this  kind.  See  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect's 
Journal,  vol.  iii,  page  51.  In  December  1840,  an  American  patent  was 
obtained  for  the  same  thing  by  a  French  merchant  of  this  city.  This  gen- 
tleman has  had  one  constructed  from  drawings  sent  from  Paris.  The  re- 
ceiving vessels  were  12  feet  apart.  The  mode  of  applying  the  steam  is 
to  discnarge  it  at  the  orifice  of  the  vacuum  pipe,  over  a  small  pari  of  the 
periphery,  as  at  A  No.  216.  The  steam  however  does  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  sides  of  the  vacuum  tube,  as  in  the  preceding  figures  No.  217  to 
220,  for  this  tube  does  not  form  one  of  the  walls  of  the  small  steam  cham- 
ber behind  its  orifice-^the  chamber  being  a  separate  part  complete  in  itself, 
and  having  a  semicircular  recess  formed  at  one  side,  into  which  the  va- 
cuum pipe  is  received.  There  is  therefore,  between  the  interior  of  the 
vacuum  tube  and  the  steam  without,  not  only  the  thickness  of  the  metal  of 
which  that  tube  is  fabricated,  but  also  the  thickness  of  the  plate  of  which 
the  steam  chamber  is  made.  Floats  are  arranged  in  the  interior  of  the 
receiving  vessels,  so  that  when  one  of  the  latter  is  filled  with  water  from 
the  one  below,  the  float  opens  a  valve  to  admit  the  atmosphere  to  press 
the  contents  into  the  vessel  next  above  it 

There  is  another  mode  of  raising  water  to  considerable  elevations  by  an 
apparatus  like  Nos.  217  and  220,  and  for  which  they  seem  much  better 
adapted  than  any  other,  viz.  by  admitting  portions  of  air  to  mix  with  the 
ascending  liquid,  as  in  the  examples  given  at  pp.  224,  225.  No  air-tight 
receiver  would  then  be  required,  as  both  the  air  and  water  would  be  dis- 
charged with  the  steam  at  the  open  end  of  the  blowing  tube,  which,  for 
the  reason  already  stated,  should  be  inclined  downwards. 

Wherever  large  volumes  of  air  are  required  to  be  withdrawn,  as  in  the 
ventilation  of  mines,  these  instruments  we  believe  would  be  found  as  efli- 
cient  and  economical  as  any  device  yet  tried.  A  number  of  vacuum  lubes, 
whose  lower  ends  were  made  to  terminate  in  different  parts  of  a  mine — 
(they  might  be  of  leather  or  other  flexible  materials,  so  as  readily  to  be 
moved  wherever  required)— and  whose  upper  ones  were  connected  to 
one  or  more  blowing  tubes  through  which  currents  of  steam,  were  con- 
stantly passing,  would  effectually  withdraw  the  noxious  vapors  from  below, 
and  induce  a  more  copious  supply  of  fresh  air  than  any  forcing  apparatus 
could  ever  furnish.     The  waste  steam  of  engines  at  coal  or  other  mines 
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might  be  beneficially  applied  to  large  blowing  tubes,  and  thus  contribute 
to  the  same  result. 

There  are  other  useful  applicuiona  oftbese  blowing  instrument*.  One 
of  our  Rrsi  attemnts  was  to  employ  them  as  substitutes  for  die  expensive 
air-pumps  worked  by  steam-engines,  employed  in  evaporating  sirups  and 
refining  sugar  by  Howard's  racuum  plan. 


We  liuedup  a  very  strong  old  still,  (No.  221)  three  feet  in  diameter  and 
about  the  same  in  deplb.  A  jacket  of  copper  was  fitted  to  its  lower  part 
BO  as  to  form  a  double  bottom.  The  discharging  pipe  passed  through  the 
jacket,  and  was  closed  by  a  valve  V.  Steam  being  conveyed  into  the 
jacket  healed  the  litjuid  within  the  still,  but  instead  of  taking  steam  from 
the  boiler  expressly  for  ibis  purpose,  we  made  use  of  that  by  which  the 
vacuum  was  produced.  The  open  end  of  a  blowing  tube  was  inserted 
into  ihe  jacket  as  represented  in  the  cut,  and  the  vacuum  tube  B  connected 
by  a  cock  to  the  neck  of  the  still.  C  the  steam  cock  and  pipe  leading  to 
the  boiler,  D  a  pipe  that  conveyed  the  surplus  steam  from  the  jacket 
'nto  the  chimney.  The  orifice  of  the  vacuum  pipe  within  the  blowing  one 
was  ih  roe-eighths  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  the  annilJar  space  around  it  for 
the  passage  of  the  steam  waa  the  same  as  in  No.  217.  At  the  first  trial 
With  this  apparatus,  25  gallons  of  sirup  were  put  into  the  still  thronghthe 
funnel,  and  tlie  cock  shut.  The  steam  cock  C  was  then  opened,  and  in  % 
few  moments  the  mercury  in  the  gauge  rose  15  inches,  but  in  eight  minutes 
fell  to  10  mches,  the  fall  being  occasioned  by  the  evolution  of  vapor  in  ths 
still.  The  steam  in  the  boiler  was  raised  higher,  until  the  mercury  rose 
to  10  inches ;  but  after  the  operation  had  been  continued  about  half  an 
hour  it  commenced  rising,  and  was  at  18  inches  when  the  experiment  was 
closed.  On  another  trial  32  galluns  of  sirup  were  poured  in,  and  when 
C  was  opened  the  mercury  rose  to  22  inches,  but  in  ten  minutes  fell  to  17. 
In  half  an  hour  it  began  slowly  to  rise,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  reached  to 
SC  inches,  at  which  height  it  remained  when  the  concentrated  sirup  was 
withdrawn. 

Had  a  double  tube  like  No.  220  been  used,  the  vacuum  might  probaUr 
nave  been  carried  to  28  or  29  inches,  and  the  operation  performed  i 
leu  time.     The  experimei.t  however  show*  how  uoall  a  tube  om 
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u  Ktvaota^  to  ^ply  two  or  porlufM  Uma  wpuate  blowioc  tnlwa,  of 
diibreat  wsmi  to  Mca  •near  paw  -giing  the  U^f^t  finiv  In  onw  off  dta 
tWbulkof  tlw*^M>r,  aaafisuUitg  win  the  smiuler  oms.  Tlwra  vonld 
iw  K  wring  of  tfMsa,  and  ths  nconm  mif^t  be  carried  higberteward* 
dM  cloie  of  iin  operation  wilii  a  very  small  lube  auJ  current. 

Aaocher  inoile  of  u^ing  these  lubes  to  promote  evaporation,  is  to  draw 
air  throngli  liquidi  insieaii  of  forcing  it  through  them  with  pumps,  as  in 
die  pneoniiitjc  processes  of  concentrating  sirups.  An  open  boiler,  four  feat 
ia  diameter,  was  inverted  uid  placetl  in  another  over  a  fire  and  containing 
•inip !  a  blowing  tube,  the  orifice  of  wbose  vacuum  pipe  was  three-fourtha 
of  an  inch  diameter,  wai  connected  to  the  inverted  vessel,  and  il  drew  ao 
mocb  wr  under  the  edges  as  to  cool  the  liijuid  to  such  a  degree  tliat  tbo 
Operadon  of  conoentralion  was  prolonged  to  twice  the  ordinary  time. 

While  «neaged  id  making  the  experiments  described  in  this  chapter,  (to 
1835)  and  stimulated  by  the  conviction  that  we  were  the  first  thus  to  apply 
nurenti  of  steam  for  the  purposes  of  raising  water  and  promoting  the 
evaporation  of  liquids  at  low  temperatures,  &c.  we  were  exceedingly  sur-  ' 
prised  to  leani  that  something  of  the  kind  had  been  previously  done,  or 
proposed  to  be  done,  in  France.  Ah  we  had  made  preparations  to  secure 
die  invention  by  a  patent  here,  and  by  others  in  Europe,  our  experiment* 
were  discontinued  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  particulars  of  the  French 
plan,  that  it  might  be  known  whether  we  were  traveling  on  bealen  ground 
or  not;  but  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  obtained  any  specific  descrip- 
tion of  it,  nor  do  we  know  whether  il  consisted  of  a  jet  of  steam  discharged 
throng  the  centre  of  a  tube,  as  in  Nos.  20S,  310,  and  as  applied  to  in- 
crease the  draft  of  chimneys  In  locomotive  carriages,  or  whether  the  jet 
«U  dineied  i>vcr  the  outside  of  o  par!  or  ihe  whole  of  the  end  of  the 
vaevam  tube— nor  have  we  learatwhat  degree  ofrareBKlion  was  obtained. 
We  have  therefore  concluded  to  insert  the  preceding  natice  of  our  labora, 
that  since  we  cannot  claim  priority  in  the  •research,  we  may  be  allowed 
tbe  credit,  if  any  be  due,  for  our  modes  of  application,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  earned  the  vacuum  and  are  obvioiisly  capable  of  carrying  it, 
especially  by  such  devices  as  No.  220. 

The  whole  of  the  devices,  from  the  blowing  tubes  described  in  the  last 
chapter  to  the  apparatus  for  boiling  sugar  in  vacuo  described  in  this,  witb 
the  exception  of  the  patented  plan  of  raising  water  by  a  series  of  vessel* 
on  different  levels,  originated  enUrely  with  ourselves,  nor  were  we  in- 
debted either  directly  or  remotely  for  so  much  aa  a  hint  in  maturing  them 
to  any  persons  or  wridngB  whatever;  and  upon  them  we  have  also  spent 
no  inconsiderable  amount  both  of  dme  and  money.  But  as  we  have  on 
several  occasions  shown  that  new  devices,  so  called,  are  often  old  ones,  it 
w  but  just  that  we  should  mete  to  ourselves  the  same  measure  which  ws 
have  given  to  others.  We  therefore  widi  pleasure  record  the  fact,  that  U 
a  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  held  in  January, 
1833,  M.  Pellatans  read  a  paper  on  the  dynamic  efiecis  of  a  jet  of  steani, 
of  which  a  notice  (not  a  descripUon  of  the  plan)  was  published  in  an  Eng- 
lish journal,  and  copied  into  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for  March 
c^tbe  same  year — vol.  x,  2d  series,  p.  195. 

There  is  also  described  in  the  Loodou  Mechanics'  Magaaine,  vol  iii,  p. 
275,  an  experiment  of  a  current  of  air  from  a  bellows  directed  over  the 
orifice  of  an  inverted  glass  funnel,  which  was  placed  in  a  saucer  filled  with 
water.  From  this  (which  we  did  not  see  till  recently)  the  blowiog  tubes 
described  io  the  last  chapter  might,  with  a  little  ingenuity,  have  been 
deduced. 
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Spontiiif  tabat— Water  9udf  dliUurbaA— Fore*  •egaaaktHy  twMW HfH  ^  tiM  Meillmtlon  orii<|iiid« 
->Ezp«ruDenU  on  the  aweat  of  water  ia  dUTereatljr  akaped  tabaa— Applkatioa  of  ona  form  to  aiphotta 
lIoTement  giren  to  apoutinf  t»baa    Theaa  produce  a  jet  boCh  bjr  their  aaeeat  and  deteent— Ezperimenta 
with  plain  conical  tube*— Spoatinf  tnbes  with  air  pipea  attached— Ezperimentt  with  Tariooa  nsed  tabea 

•^^bMnrationa  retpectiaf  their  UMTemeati^-AdTaataf  ea  ariainir  from  inertia— Modaa  of  coaunaaicatiBf 
motion  to  apoatinf  tttbae— Pwpoaea  fw  wlikh  thejr  are  applicable    The  floafleor. 

• 

There  is  a  simple  mode  of  raising  water  which  to  our  knowledge  has 
never  been  adopted,  nor  yet  suggested — vis.  by  straight  and  open  pipes,  or, 
as  they  might  be  named,  Mpautwg  tubes. 

Water  is  raised  in  the  ram  (No.  1$8)  by  the  force  which  the  liquid  ac- 
quires in  flowing  through  descending  channels,  but  in  the  instruments  to 
which  we  now  refer,  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  its  momentum  in 
passing  up  vertical  ones.  So  fiu*  as  respects  the  force  of  a  liquid  in  mo- 
tion, it  makes  little  difference  in  what  direction  it  moves— -whether  the 
liquid  rise  perpendicularly,  or  having  first  descended  at  one  angle  it  ascend 
at  another.  A  jet  d'eau,  deducting;  all  resistances,  rises  with  the  velocity 
with  which  it  would  fall  through  the  same  space ;  but  in  practice,  the  ve- 
locity is  diminished  by  the  length,  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  channel 
through  which  the  liquid  flows,  and  of  the  ajutage  from  which  it  escapes. 

Every  person's  experience  teaches  him,  that  a  very  small  force  is  suffi 
cient  to  disturb  a  large  body  of  water,  and  that  the  consequent  movement 
of  the  liquid  is  long  continued  after  the  force  is  withdrawn.  A  stone  dropt 
into  a  tank,  or  thrown  into  a  ponH,  causes  waves  to  rise  and  roll  to  and 
fro  over  their  whole  surfaces,  and  some  time  elapses  ere  the  movements 
cease.  Days  and  even  weeks  elapse  after  a  storm  is  over  before  the  ocean 
recovers  its  previous  repose.  This  effect  is  the  result  of  the  g^reat  mobility 
of  water ;  its  particles  move  with  such  extreme  facility  among  themselves, 
and  so  actively  impart  their  motion  to  each  other,  that  a  force  once  com- 
municated to  them  is  long  ere  it  becomes  exhausted.  It  is  the  same  to  a 
certain  extent  when  waves  rise  and  fall  within  tubes ;  for  although  the 
friction  of  liquids  against  the  sides  of  these  channels  is  considerable,  espe- 
cially in  small  ones,  still  the  force  in  the  central  parts  is  but  slowly  con- 
sumed. A  device  therefore  by  which  the  oscillation  of  liquids  is  employed 
in  transmitting  forces,  will  probably  consume  as  little  in  the  transit  as  any 
mechanical  device  known. 

It  has  already  been  remarked^  that  the  momentum  of  a  flowing  liquid 
suffers  less  in  passing  through  a  short  than  through  a  long  tube — through 
a  straight  than  a  crooked  one ;  and  we  may  add  that  this  is  more  especially 
true  when  the  figure  of  the  tube  is  expressly  designed  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  the  moving  liquid,  instead  of  being  uniform  in  its  bore  through- 
out. Now  in  these  particulars  spouting  tubes  are  eminently  superior  to 
others,  or  they  may  oe  made  so.  They  are  short,  straight,  and  of  a  fom| 
adapted  to  the  rising  wave  within  them. 

Motion  is  imparted  to  water  in  a  spouting  tube  either  by  depressing  the 
liquid  below  the  orifice  and  then  admitting  it  to  enter,  or  by  excluding  it 
from  the  tube  till  the  lower  orifice  of  the  latter  be  sufficiently  immersed, 
[f  a  pipe  whose  lower  end  is  closed  be  plunged  perpendicularly  in  water^ 
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the  liquid  will  riao  withio  it  the  moment  iti  end  ia  opened ;  but  it  wiD 
depend  upon  die  length  And  figure  of  the  tube,  and  the  reluiTe  proportion 
of  Its  two  orificea,  whether  the  liqmd  ruah  up  above  the  aur&ce  without 
or  alowly  reach  it  and  there  remain. 

The  following  are  aelected  from  a  number  of  experimente  made  WTeral 
yeara  ago.  Iniiead  of  doling  the  tower  orifice,  the  upper  one  waa  cloaed 
with  tlie  fore  finger,  the  confined  air  acdnv  the  part  of  a  cork,  and  pre 
•endng  the  liquid  from  entering  nntil  the  finger  wu  removed. 


ExrBR.  I. — No.  222,  a  cylindrical  glaaa  tube,  18  inches  long  and  half-inch 
Dore.  Its  upper  orifice  was  closed  air-Ught  by  the  finger,  and  the  lower 
one  then  held  four  inches  under  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  vessel. 
Upon  raising  the  fineer,  the  liquid  rose  in  the  tube  six  inches ;  i.  e.  its 
momentum  carried  it  two  inches  higher  than  the  surface  in  the  cistern, 
and  after  a  few  oscillations  it  settled  at  the  same  level.  Cylindrical 
tubes  of  various  sizes  were  tried  at  different  depths,  and  the  average  ex- 
tent of  the  rise  (above  the  surface)  was  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  part 
of  the  tube  immersed  below  the  surface.  If  No.  223  dipped  four  inches, 
the  rise  was  two^if  eight  inches,  it  was  four — and  if  twelve,  it  was  six. 
By  contracting  either  orifice  the  effect  was  diminished. 

ExpBR.  II. — No.  223,  a  tube  slightly  conical,  16  inches  long,  the  difr 
meter  or  bore  of  the  large  end  half  an  inch,  and  that  of  the  small  end  one- 
third  of  an  inch.  The  nso  of  the  liquid  in  this  exceeded  that  in  No.  222. 
When  tried  ^^'ith  the  large  end  up,  little  or  no  rise  took  place. 

ExFER.  ni. — No.  224,  another  tube,  IS  inches  in  length,  the  diameter 
■of  whose  upper  orifice  was  three-sixteenths  and  of  the  lower  seven -eighths 
of  an  inch.  Four  and  a  half  inches  of  the  lower  part  was  cylindrical. 
When  dipped  four  inches  in  water  and  the  finger  removed,  the  liquid  rose 
■but  two  inches  above  the  surface.  This  was  owing  to  the  cylindrical  form 
■of  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  all  the  water  that  entered  being  required  to 
fill  the  lower  part.  When  the  dip  was  six  inches,  the  rise  wo*  five ;  when 
■eight,  the  jet  passed  out  of  the  tube  and  ascended  sixteen  inches.  When 
the  tube  was  lowered  to  ten  inches  below  the  surface,  the  iet  rose  thirty 
inches ;  and  when  the  end  of  the  tube  was  twelve  inches  under  the  surface, 
the  jet  ascended  four  feet  and  a  half.     Fourteen  inches  dip  threw  it  M 
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feet,  and  sixteen  inches  dip  caused  it  to  ascend  over  seven  feet  The  rise 
in  cylindrical  tubes,  we  have  seen,  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  dip  at 
various  depths ;  but  this  experiment  shows  that  the  elevation  of  the  jei  in 
conical  tubes  increases  in  a  much  greater  ratio. 

ExPER.  IV. — To  include  the  extreme  proportions  between  the  two  or- 
Bces,  we  next  took  a  matrass  or  bolt  head  -  (No.  225)  and  cut  a  portion 
from  the  globe  opposite  the  junction  of  the  neck  or  pipe.  The  opening 
thus  made  was  3^  inches,  and  the  orifice  of  the  tube  three-tenths.  When 
the  lower  end  was  thrust  two  inches  below  the  surface,  scarcely  any  rise 
took  place  upon  removing  the  finger;  and  when  half  the  length  of  the 
whole  was  immersed,  say  ten  inches,  the  rise  did  not  exceed  six  or  seven. 
The  reason  was  plain  :  the  large  volume  of  air  contained  in  the  lower  part 
could  not  be  expelled  instantaneously  by  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  column 
through  the  small  orifice  above,  but  the  force  of  the  ascending  liquid  was 
consumed  in  doing  this.  Various  portions  were  now  cut  from  the  lower 
part,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  tke  greatest  rise  that  could  be  obtained  with 
a  dip  of  four  inches.  Tjiis  occurred  when  the  diameter  of  the  lower  end 
was  reduced  to  1}  inches :  the  liquid  then  rose  between  nine  and  ten 
inches  above  the  surface.  The  upper  end  was  now  heated  in  the  flame 
of  a  lamp,  and  the  bore  enlarged  by  pressing  into  it  a  tapered  piece  of 
wood,  till  the  end  resembled  the  conical  ajutage  C  D  in  No.  201.  This 
caused  the  liquid  to  rise  an  inch  higher. 

ExPER.  V. — A  number  of  conical  tubes  of  the  same  length,  (21  inches) 
whose  wide  ends  diverged  .or  flared  differently,  were  next  procured,  with 
the  view  of  selecting  those  through  which  the  jet  rose  the  highest,  as 
affording  an  approximation  to  the  best  form.  The  one  represented  at  No. 
226  gave  a  better  result  than  any  other.  With  a  dip  of  four  inches  the 
jet  rose  thirteen.  The  diameter  of  its  lower  orifice  was  1.6  inches,  and 
that  of  the  upper  one  .4 :  th^ee  inches  below  the  latter,  the  bore  was  .2. 
At  seven  inches  from  the  small  end,  the  bore  was  .3 — at  fourteen  inches, 
.4 — and  at  seventeen  inches,  .5.  The  curve  given  to  the  flaring  part  of 
the  lower  end  should  be  that  which  the  fluid  itself  assumes  in  entering; 
but  that  given  in  the  figure  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  to  which 
small  instruments  of  this  kind  are  applicable. 

Before  proceeding  we  may  observe,  that  these  instruments,  simple  as 
they  are,  and  even  when  charged  in  the  manner  indicated  above,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  some  useful  applications ;  among  which  may  be  named  siphons. 
If  the  tube  No.  226  were  bent  in  the  form  of  one,  it  might  be  applied  in 
numerous  cases  to  transfer  acids  or  other  liquids ;  and  as  it  would  be 
charged  by  the  mere  act  of  inserting  its  short  leg  into  the  liquid  to  be 
withdrawn,  there  could  be  no  danger  from  sucking,  &c.  as  in  using  the 
ordinary  instrument.  It  will  moreover  be  perceived  from  the  third  expe- 
riment, that  the  extent  to  which  these  siphons  are  applicable  increases 
with  the  depth  to  which  the  short  leg  can  be  immersed  :  out  as  this  chapter 
is  appropriated  to  the  application  of  spouting  tubes  to  raise  water  from 
one  level  and  discharge  it  at  a  higher  one,  their  employment  as  siphons 
will  be  illustrated  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume. 

It  will  at  once  occur  to  every  machinist,  that  to  render  these  tubes  of 
any  practical  value  for  raising  water,  some  mode  of  working  them  very 
different  from  that  of  alternately  opening  and  closing  the  upper  orifice  with 
the  finger,  and  raising  them  wholly  out  of  and  then  plunging  them  into  the 
liquid,  would  be  required  :  a  mode  of  regularly  and  rapidly  depressing 
the  liquid  within  them,  that  the  wave  formed  by  its  ascent  might  rise  and 
fall  uniformly. 

There  is  a  simple  way  of  dobg  this : — ^If  the  whole  of  tbe  tpbe  Na  287 


be  sank  perpendieiikrijr  in  water,  exoeoc  one  or  two  iMbeebjuAidkitii 
held,  and  then  nuaed  eight  or  ten  incliea,  air  will  enter  the  anatt  oiifie^ 


and  fill  the  part  prerioiuiy  oecnpied  by  the  liquid :  if  the  upward  out , 
ment  be  very  slow,  the  air  will  sradnalfy  fill  the  interior  without  diaturiny 
the  surfiuw  of  the  fi^uid;  but  if  the  tobe  be  raiaed  b^  a  "'P'^  nHweiBent 
or  slight  jerk,  the  air  will  then  rush  into  the  void  with  a  moe  diat  wiD 
posh  down  the  liouid  before  it  to  a  oonsiderable  depth,  ao  that  on  the  re* 
ascent  of  the  liquid  its  momentam  will  project  a  portion  in  iho  torn  of  m 
jet,  precisely  like  Nos.  224,  225  and  226.  It  is  aarprising  how  eleratad 
a  wave  is  generated  in  the  tabe  by  the  slightest  ascent  of  the  latter,  pit^ 
vided  its  movement  be  made  aofficiently  quick.  The  riae  of  die  watnr, 
too,  follows  that  of  the  tube  so  rapidly  that  most  observers  at  first  anpnoee 
them  to  rise  simultaneously.  The  &ot  is^  the  Houid  when  depraasoa  re* 
turns  with  such  velocity  as  to  escape  from  the  tube  the  inatant  the  atrahe 
is  finished,  and  even  before  its  motion  be  slackened. 

ExPUL  VL  A  jet  may  be  produced  by  the  detcmi  of  the  tube  as  wdl  ae 
by  its  ascent  Let  No.  228  be  so  held  that  its  lower  end  dip  not  more  diaa 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  the  water,  and  then  be  pushed  quickly 
down  eight  or  ten  inchea— a  stream  will  be  projected  from  ita  upper  ot>- 
fice  to  an  elevation  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and  will  be  instandy  fc^owed  bj 
another  that  will  reach  nearly  as  high.  The  same  cause  operates  here  aa 
in  the  upward  movement,  but  it  is  differently  excited.  A  small  part  only 
of  the  air  within  is  expelled  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  on  account  of  the 
tube's  rapid  descent,  and  consequently  die  water  is  prevented  from  enter- 
ing ;  but  as  soon  as  this  movement  of'^the  tube  ceases,  die  liquid  rushes  in 
and  a  portion  ascenda  in  the  form  of  a  jet  On  the  subsequent  ebb  of  tke 
wave  within,  another  one  rises  nearly  equal  to  the  first,  and  causes  the 
second  jet  The  following  experiment  will  illustrate  both  movements  :«• 
A  small  glass  tube  eight  inches  long,  its  wide  end  an  inch  and  five-eighths 
diameter  and  its  small  end  one-eighth,  was  employed.  By  its  upward 
movement  or  stroke  the  extremity  of  the  jet  reached  to  an  elevation  of  nine 
feet.  By  the  downward  stroke  a  jet  rose  six  feet,  which  was  succeeded 
by  another  that  reached  four  feet  and  a  half.  Now  if  both  movements 
are  properly  combined  in  a  spouting^  tube  of  large  dimensions,  we  believe 
the  instrument  may  be  made  to  raise  as  much  water,  in  circumstances 
adapted  to  its  employment,  as  any  other  hydro-pneumatic  machine. 

If  the  figure  given  to  No.  226  should  be  found  better  adapted  than  any 
other  when  the  tube  is  used  as  a  siphon,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that 
the  sande  form  would  be  the  most  suitable  to  produce  jets  of  water.  In 
the  former  case  the  instrument  acts  while  at  rest,  but  in  the  latter  a  con- 
stant and  rapid  movement  is  required :  hence,  to  prevent  an  unnecessaiy 
expenditure  of  the  power  employed,  it  should  be  so  formed  as  to  present 
as  little  opposing  surface  to  the  resistance  of  the  dense  fluid  in  which  it 
works  as  is  consistent  with  the  elevation,  or  quantity  of  water  to  be  raised 
by  it  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  the  lower  or  wide  end,  for  if 
that  part  be  suddenly  expanded  or  flared  like  a  trumpet,  a  volume  of  water . 
of  equal  diameter  has  to  be  displaced  in  the  reservoir  every  time  the  tube 
is  pushed  dt)wn,  and  also  a  ring  of  water  whose  external  diameter  is  the 
same  (the  internal  one  being  bounded  by  the  tube)  every  time  the  latter 
is  lifted  up.  When  used  as  spouting  tubes  the  lower  end  should  there- 
fore flare  very  little,  if  any,  unless  in  cases  where  the  outlay  of  power  to 
work  them  is  of  little  consequence  or  of  secondary  importance.  The 
upper  end  of  a  spouting  tube,  when  intended  to  throw  jets  from  its  orifice, 
should  not  diverge  like  that  of  No.  226,  since  the  elevation  of  the  stream 
would  be  thereby  diminished :  instead  of  rising  in  a  compact  jet,  it  would 
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•ooner  becanM  exp«ndfld  uid  broken.  Wkeii,  bowever,  oua  of  tkeM 
ionrunMnu  ifi  uiteiMl«d  to  deliver  water  at  »  level  with  it*  upper  oriRce 
only,  then  tlie  ditekarging  orifice  ikould  nwemble  tk«t  of  No.  226,  or  C  D 
in  No.  201,  M  an  iaereued  diM^arge  of  the  liquid  wovld  in  that  case  take 

eice:  a  greater  flow  of  air  would  enter  on.  the  aaoent  of  tlie  tab«,  and  a 
ger  volume  of  water  flow  out  on  ita  return. 

ExPEB.  VII.— A  number  of  oonicai  tubes,  ten  iochea  long,  were 
prepared.  The  diameter  of  the  amall  endi  of  all  waa  ^  inch,  while  the 
large  eodi  were  retpeedvel;  *  inches,  3),  3,  2{,  2i,  2^,  2,  1|,  1}.  1}  and 
1 ;  and  besides  thoee,  two  cylindrical  ones  of  }  inch  and  J  inch  bore. 
With  the  cylindrical  tubes  no  jet  could  be  produced  by  any  movement 
given  to  them,  either  quick  or  slow,  however  deep  tbey  were  immersed ; 
noE  yet  when  they  were  inclined.  When  the  conical  ones  were  immersed 
half  their  length,  and  worked  without  plunging  them  deeper,  no  water 
could  be  ejected :  the  cause  of  this  however  was  not  the  same  in  all.  In 
MX  or  seven  of  the  largest,  the  part*  below  the  surface  were  too  capncioua 
to  be  filled  instantaneously  with  air  ihrangh  the  *msll  oriikse  above  as  they 
were  raised.  The  sound  made  by  the  entering  fluid  (like  a  person  gasping 
lor  breath)  showed  this,  especially  in  the  largesL  But  in  the  smaller  sues, 
.L.  .:_  eQtefigd  ^^  f,^  ^g  they  were  raised,  and  comequently  diaturbed  but 
y  the  lurfooe  of  the  liquid  within. 
Vhen  any  one  of  them  was  immersed  within  an  inch  of  |he  amall  end 
And  then  moved  two  or  three  inches  up  and  down,  a  jet  was  throwrt  out, 
and  from  the  large  ones  with  considerable  force,  on  account  of  the  greater 
mass  of  the  liquid  put  in  motion  in  their  lower  parL  Still,  however,  the 
jet  did  not  rise  to  nigh  from  the  large  as  from  KKne  of  the  smaller  tubes, 
Wcauee  the  side*  of  the  former  converged  so  rapidly  to  the  discharging 
oriRce  that  the  liquid  psrticles  crossed  and  counteraccad  each  other  as  uiey 
issued.  Short  cylindrical  ajutages  soldered  on  two  of  the  largest  made 
■  >  sensible  improvement.  The  disadvantages  of  making  the  lower  parts 
too  wide  or  spacioui  for  the 
entering  air  fully  U>  occupy, 
was  also  veryappa  tent  when 
the  tubes  were  raised  five  or 
■iz  inches  in  working  them. 
The  waur  within  not  being 
wholly  displaced,  it  hung  in 
them  as  in  an  inverted  tum- 
bler or  bucket,  and  conse> 
quently  its  weight  was  add- 
ed to  that  of  the  tube.  This 
not  only  required  an  increase 
of  force,  but  the  intended 
effect  was  diminished  and  in 
a  great  measure  destroyed. 
The  same  thing  of  course 
occurs  if  a  snuJler  tube  be 
used,  with  a  large  additional 
part  to  its  lower  extremity, 
as  at  No.  229.  To  obviate 
this  by  fumiihing  a  larger. 
■upply  than  would  enter  the 
smsJier  orifice,  we  adapted 
an  air  tube  whose  exterior 
aikl  was  covered  by  &  valrs  opening  upwards,  as  shown  in  the  cut.    Tha 
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.force  required  to  work  the  larger  lubes  was  very  sensible  bul  ifilJi  the 
■mallor  ones  it  was  scarcely  appreciable.  Those  wbuse  larger  ends  wera 
t  inclit-s  and  Ij  inches  produced  the  highest  jeta,  but  they  were  obviously 
too  much  laperod  for  practical  purposes,  and  even  ihe  sides  of  the  siaallest 
«ne  named,  formed  too  large  an  angle  to  be  applied  with  advantage  al 
^est  depths. 

The  lube  No.  230,  two  feet  one  inch  in  length,  was  made  of  un  plate. 
1^  citnsisled  of  a  conical  piece  32  inches  long,  1^  inches  wide  at  one  end, 
4md  \  incb  at  tbe  other.  To  t)ie  wide  end  a  flaring  piece,  3  inches  long 
■nd  4  diameter  at  the  lower  edge,  was'  added.  This  piece  wu  made  of 
fheet  lead  for  the  convenience  of  forming  it.  When  wholly  immersed  to 
water,  except  2  or  3  inches  by  which  it-  was  held,  this  lube  threw  a  jet  15 
■feet  high.  By  thb  upward  stroke  the  jet  rose  13  feeL  When  the  divai^ 
ing  njtitnge  A  (whose  conimcled  part  was  the  same  as  the  orifice  of  tho 
InbL')  was  slip|»ed  on  the  latter,  the  jet  was  dispersed  before  il  rose  8  feet. 
'  'An  inch  was  cut  oET  the  lower  end,  leaving  the  diameter  3  inches,  upon 
which  the  jet  rose  to  almut  U  feet.  Another  inch  was  then  removed, 
when  it  rose  still  lowor;  yet  it  might  still,  by  a  quick  back  stroke,  be 
thrown  nearly  as  high  as  at  the  lirst.  It  would  therefore  seem,  that  al- 
though a  large  fiuring  end  requires  more  force  to  raise  it  than  a  small  one, 
yet  the  increased  velocity  required  to  be  given  to  the  downward  stroke, 
in  order  to  raise  the  jet  to  an  equal  height,  comes  to  much  the  same  thing. 
There  is  a  way  however  by  which  the  resistance  which  a  large  Daring  end 
meets  with  from  the  water  may  be  avoided  in  ilie  Kpicard  stroke,  via.  by 
enclosing  the  lube  in  an  air-righl  cylindrical  one,  of  the  diameter  of  the 
'flaring  end,  as  represented  by  the  dotted  lines  in  No.  230 :  or  the  insiru- 
■nent  might  be  inserted  in  a  wooden  lube,  whose  specific  gravity  wis 
about  the  same  or  rather  less  than  that  of  water. 

No.  231  was  3^  ieet  long,  formed  of  copper,  and  of  a  r^alar  taper  to 
within  four  inches  of  its  lower  end.  Its  diameter  at  the  Mnall  end  ww 
half  an  incb,  and  at  the  lower  end  3^  inches,  to  which  a  piece  flared  out 
to  six  inches  was  added.  By  an  upward  stroke  of  18  inches,  the  jet  rose 
17  feet ;  and  by  a  downward  stroke  of  one  foot,  it  rose  to  the  same  height. 
(These  measurements,  and  the  others  toentioned,  relate  to  the  extreme 
height  to  which  a  small  part  only  of  the  liquid  rose.  The  main  body  of 
the  jet  seldom  reached  over  two-thirds  of  the  distance.)  When  the  up- 
ward stroke  was  continued  2J  feet,  the  rushing  air  pushed  all  the  water 
out  of  the  tube,  and  rose  up  on  the  outside. 

ExPBR.  VIII. — We  next  prepared  a  larger  tube,  and  arranged  it  so  a* 
to  be  worked  in  a  Hght  wooden  frame,  which  was  secured  in  a  wine  pipa 
filled  with  water.  (9ee  No.  233.  The  wine  cask  is  omitted.)  This  in- 
strument was  deemed  equal  to  any  that  was  tned — the  quantity  of  water, 
and  the  elevation  to  which  it  was  raised,  being  compared  with  the  force 
employed.  It  should  not,  however,  be  considered  as  exhibiting  anything 
like  the  maximum  effect  which  spouting  tubes  are  capable  of  producing, 
because  the  friction  of  the  liquid  in  passing  through  so  small  an  orifice  as 
that  of  No.  233  was  very  considerable.  The  reader  is  therefore  requested 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  tarter  the  bore  of  these  tubes,  the  more  favorable 
would  be  the  result ;  and  that,  although  jets  of  water  may  be  thrown  very 
high  by  them,  yet  ihcy  are  better  adapted  to  raise  large  volumes  of  water 
.to  small  heights. 

The  tube  No.  233  was  five  feet  long.  It  was  composed  of  one  piece  4  ■ 
feet  4  inches  in  length,  .75  of  an  inch  diameter  at  one  end,  and  2.9  iuthes 
at  the  other.  To  this  end  a  piece  5  inches  lung  was  added,  which  made 
the  diameter  6,5  inches ;  and  to  this  another  piece  3  inches  Long,  which 
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made  the  extreme  end  of  the  tube  7j5  inches  diameter.  The  tube  as  thus 
formed  was  secured  to  a  straight  scrip  of  wood  of  nearly  the  same  length, 
by  means  of  three  copper  straps,  which  were  soldered  to  the  tube  and 
screwed  to  the  wood.  (See  the  figure.)  About  a  foot  from  each  end,  and 
across  the  back  of  the  strip,  two  pieces  of  wood,  3  inches  long  and  1^ 
wide,  were  secured.  They  projected  half  an  inch  over  each  side  of  the 
strip,  and  were  beveled  at  the  ends,  so  as  to  fit  into  and  slide  readily  up 
and  down  in  a  dovetailed  groove  formed  on  the  face  of  the  post  F  F. 
This  post  was  secured  in  an  inclined  position,  as  represented.  When, 
large  tubes  are  used  they  should  always  be  inclined,  that  the  water  once 
raised  above  the  orifice  may  not  fall  into  it  again  and  run  back.  The 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  cask  was  13  inches  below  the  upper  end  of  the 
tube,  and  upon  working  the  latter  the  jet  (}  of  an  inch  diameter)  rose  22 
feet  A  piece  of  pipe  was  next  slipped  on  the  end,  which  made  the  tube 
a  foot  longer,  and  reduced  the  orifice  to  half  an  inch,  when  the  jet  rose 
little  if  any  higher  than  before.  Another  tapered  piece  of  pipe  was  added 
to  the  last,  making  the  orifice  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  upon  which  the 
jet  did  not  ascend  over  six  or  eight  feet  An  air-pipe,  figured  at  No.  232, 
was  now  added,  that  the  water  might  be  fully  depressed  in  the  tube  on  its 
ascent,  but  the  jet  was  so  pinched  at  the  orifice  that  no  obvious  change 
was  perceived. 

The  upward  stroke  ought  to  be  so  regulated,  that  the  air  in  rushing 
down  should  push  nearly  all  the  water  out  of  the  tube,  that  the  wave  in 
rising  may  be  urged  up  with  the  full  pressure  of  that  above  it  in  the  re- 
servoir :  hence  the  elevation  of  the  jet  produced  by  the  upward  stroke  of 
a  spouting  tube  depends  chiefly  upon  the  depth  of  its  immersion.  But  if 
the  upward  movement  exclude  nearly  all  the  water,  the  downward  one 
if  made  with  due  velocity  prevents  it,  or  much  of  it,  from  entering  before 
the  tube  itself  gets  nearly  to  the  end  of  its  stroke,  and  consequently  the 
effective  height  of  the  hydrostatic  column  is  then  increased  to  an  extent 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  stroke.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  upward 
movement  be  made  so  quick  that  the  air  has  not  time  to  fill  the  enlarged 
space  below  before  the  stroke  is  finished,  then  little  or  no  rise  will  take 
place.  The  operation  in  this  case  is  the  converse  of  the  experiment  with 
the  matrass,  No.  225. 

When  the  movements  of  one  of  these  instruments  are  properly  timed, 
the  inertia  of  the  descending  air  and  ascending  liquid  is  peculiarly  bene 
ficial.  In  ordinary  machines,  where  the  direction  of  moving  masses  is 
reversed,  or  when,  they  are  alternately  brought  into  a  state  of  rest  and 
motion,  the  inertia  is  overcome  by  an  outlay  of  the  force  employed ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  spoutins;  tubes.  Thus  when  a  tube  is  raised,  the 
air  descends  into  the  vacuity  lett  by  the  reuring  liquid,  and  when  its  mo- 
mentum is  expended,  its  motion  is  continued  by  inertia  alone,  and  conse- 
quently the  water  is  pushed  down  still  further.  Then  again,  on  the  ascent 
of  the  liquid  the  elevation  of  the  jet,  or  the  volume  discharged,  will  be 
increased  if  the  inertia  of  the  rising  wave  be  suffered  to  expend  itself 
without  interference  by  an  untimely  movement  of  the  instrument. 

A  reciprocating  rectilinear  movement  might  be  given  to  spouting  tubes 
by  a  spring-pole,  as  in  the  canne  hydratdique.  The  movement,  however, 
should  be  regulated  by  that  of  the  wave.  This  might  be  accomplished  in 
large  tubes  by  connecting  to  the  moving^  apparatus  a  heavy  pendulum, 
whose  length  could  be  increased  or  dimmished  according  to  that  of  the 
stroke. 

If  a  tank  or  reservoir  be  not  sufficiently  deep  for  the  employment  of 
diese  tubes,  an  opening  of  tlie  proper  Me  end  depch  migbt  be  made  at 
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the  corner  or  tide  in  ipviiich  to  work  them.  When  water  is  to  bediflcluurged 
on  a  level  with  the  orifice,  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  shonld  slide  through 
another  fixed  to  and  standing  abcfre  the  bottom  of  the  receiving  cistern, 
that  the  liquid  when  once  raised  may  not  run  back ;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  tube  should  be  inclined.  Among  other  uses  to  which  thej 
are  applicable  is  that  of  occasionally  watering  or  washing  trees  and 
plants.  In  public  gardens  and  other  pl&ces,  where  a  jet  d'eau  cannot 
otherwise  be  conveniently  obtained,  these  instruments  might  be  placed 
in  a  reservoir  and  moved  by  concealed  mechanism,  so  as  to  produce  one; 
and  although  it  would  consist  of  a  succession  of  jets,  the  movements  might 
be  so  regulated  that  they  would  appear  but  one.  The  motion  of  the  tube 
itself  might  also  be  hid,  by  making  it  play  in  the  interior  of  a  fixed  onet 
above  whose  orifice  it  need  not  protrude.  In  this  manner  the  air  in  fae- 
tories,  hospitals,  and  rooms  of  private  dwellings,  might  be  kept  cool,  atid» 
by  perfuming  the  water,  rendered  very  agreeable  and  refreshing  in  sultry 
weather.  In  fact,  at  every  place  where  a  fountain  is  desirable,  a  rum 
and  spouting  tube  might  be  used. 

The  experiments  we  have  given  are  very  imperfect,  but  they  may  serve 
to  excite  those  persons  who  have  leisure  and  opportunity  to  pursue  the 
subject.  This  mode  of  raising  water  is  deserving  of  a  ri^d  inveatigation, 
and  will  amply  repay  all  the'  labor  expended  upon  it 

There  is  a  natural  illustration  of  spouting  tubes  in  the  Sof^lewr,  or 
Blower,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mauritius.  The  action  of  the  waves  has 
undermined  some  rocks  that  run  out  into  the  sea  from  the  main  land,  and 
has  worn  two  passages  that  open  vertically  upwards.  They  are  repre- 
sented "  as  smooth  and  cylindrical  [conical  f]  as  if  cut  by  a  chisel."  When 
a  heavy  sea  rolls  in,  it  fills  in  an  instant  the  caverns  underneath,  and  finding 
no  other  egress,  a  part  is  forced  up  the  tubes  to  an  elevation  of  sixty  feeL 
The  raoment  the  waves  recede,  the  vacuum  left  by  them  causes  the  wind 
to  rush  into  the  apertures  with  a  noise  that  is  heard  at  a  considerable  dis> 
tance.  See  a  description  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  Saturday  Magasina^ 
vol.  vi.  p.  77. 
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Natora*!  dtricM  for  raSdaff  water— Their  InflMiiee— More  cooipmmi  tkaa  otlMr  natord  operatioB»-k 
The  fflobe  a  Mir-moriiif  hydrauUe  eafiae— Streams  flowiaf  on  ita  earftee— Others  ejected  tnm  iti 
boweb— SttbUrranean  dsUrns,  tnbes  and  siphons— InUrmittinff  spriofs— Nataral  rams  and  prefesvHl 
enfioee— Emptioa  Of  water  on  the  coast  of  Italjr— Water  raised  ia  %apor—Clo«de— Water  raised  by 
steam— Geyser*— Earthqnahes—Yefetatiott-'-Advaatafes  of  stndjriaf  i^-Erroaeoas  riews  of  Aitore  hep* 
pines*— CirenlatioB  of  sap— This  teid  wooderAiUy  Tarled  in  its  eflbcta  and  moremente— Pitcher  pinat 
and  Perarian  canes— Trees  of  Anstralia  Rndnemosis  ■  WaterspontS'  Ascent  of  liquids  by  capillary 
attraction— Tenacity  and  other  properties  of  Mqnids  Ascent  of  liquids  np  inclined  planes— Liquid  drops 
—Their  uniform  diAisioa  when  not  counteracted  by  frarity-^Their  fbrm  and  sine— Soft  and  hnrd 
oolderiaf— Ascent  of  water  in  capillary  ^bes  limited  only  by  its  volume  Cohesion  of  liquids  Asceat 
of  water  through  sand  and  rafs— Rise  of  oil  in  lamp  wichs  and  thronf h  the  pores  of  boxwood 

Before  taking  leave  of  artificial  machines  for  raising  water,  a  few  of  the 
most  prominent  of  those  which  nature  employs  may  be  noticed  ;  for,  after 
all;  the  best  of  human  contrivances  are  but  imitations  of  hers. 

The  extent  to  which  raising  of  water  is  carried  by  nature  is  wonderfuL 
Persons  who  have  not  reflected  on  the  subject  would  hardly  suspect  the 
influence  which  this  operation  exerts  on  our  globe ;  yet  it  is  one  whiok 
the  Creator  has  adopted  to  bring  about  results  upon  which  the  happiness 
of  all  things  living  depend.  To  the  elevation  of  water  into  the  atmosphere^ 
and  its  return  to  the  earth,  the  formation  of  continents  and  islands,  lakesi 
rivers,  fountains,  valleys,  plains,  gravel,  sand,  mould,  &c.  are  due.  The 
fertility  of  soil,  growth  of  vegetables,  and  life  of  animals,  are  also  to  be 
Attributed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  same  source. 

Of  nature's  machinery,  devices  to  raise,  diffuse  and  collect  water  are 
the  most  commo\  They  pervade  all  her  worke-— the  most  magnificent 
and  the  most  minute  :  and  if  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  world  at  large 
and  contemplate  it  as  a  whole,  we  find  it  performing  the  part  of  an  immense 
hydraulic  engine,  one  which  never  stops  working,  and  whose  energy  never 
flaf  s.  In  almost  every  point  of  view  this  feature  is  obvious.  In  its  ex- 
lenor  our  planet  is  rather  aqueous  than  terrene.  Three-fourths  of  its 
surface  are  sunk  into  basins  and  scooped  into  channels  for  the  recepUoH 
and  transmission  of  water ;  more  than  one-half  is  occupied  by  the  ocean, 
the  principal  reservoir;  while  the  other  half  is  intersected  in  every  diree- 
tion  by  lakes,  rivers,  and  rivulets  innumerable,  that  convey  the  dispersed 
liquid  back  to  the  sea.  The  motion  imparted  to  water  also  exhibits  every 
degree  of  activity  and  agitation,  from  overwhelming  torrents  and  moun- 
tainous waves,  to  the  gentle  shower  that  descends  as  if  dropt  through  the 
finest  cullender,  and  the  placid  stream  that  fflides  imperceptibly  by. 
Sometimes  we  behold  it  running  with  the  speed  of  a  race  horse,  roar- 
ing among  rapids,  leaping  over  precipices  and  darting  down  cataracts*-^ 
here  dashed  into  spray,  there  churned  Into  foam ;  n(^w  winding  in  eddies 
and  gyratinff  in  whirlpools ;  passing  through  channels  whose  paths  are 
tortuous  as  those  of  a  serpent,  and  shooting  through  others  stnoght  ee  mk 
arrow. 

Open  channels  and  reservoirs  constitute,  however,  but  a  part  of  i 
hydraulic  machinery.  In  the  interior  of  the  earth,  are  close  ami  i 
reservoirs,  and  tuues  of  every  inaglnabie  nie  and  figure,  and  ok 
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celvable  strength.  These  receive  and  transmit  liquid  columns  wliose 
hydrostatic  pressure  would  shiver  the  strongest  conduits  made  by  maii, 
while  the  volumes  of  water  that  play  within  and  pass  through  them  render 
utterly  insignificant  all  the  products  of  artificial  engines.  We  know  that 
rivers  sometimes  discharge  themselves  into  subterraneous  tubes,  which, 
transporting  the  fluid  to  a  distance,  again  vomits  it  up.  In  this  manner 
water  is  often  conveyed  to  places  where  its  appearance  is  difHcult  to 
account  for,  because  of  the  level  of  all  the  neighboring  regions  being 
far  below  the  aperture  of  discharge — this  being  sometimes  ou  the  summit 
of  mountains,  and  often  at  their  sides. 

But  the  transmission  of  water  frond  one  level  to  another  through  pipes, 
is  one  of  the  simplest  operations  in  natural  as  it  is  in  artificial  hydraulics. 
The  flexure  of  the  tubes  fabricated  by  nature  convert  some  of  them  into 
siphons,  and  these  often  decant  the  contents  of  caverns  in  which  watei 
slowly  accumulates.  The  liquid  rises  till  it  flows  over  the  highest  bend 
in  the  tube,  and  the  siphon  being  thus  charged  continues  in  operation,  like 
one  of  ours,  until  the  reservoir  that  supplies  it  be  emptied,  or  the  contents 
reduced  to  a  level  with  the  external  orifice  of  the  discharging  leg.  The 
action  then  ceases  until  the  cavern  be  a^in  filled  and  the  operation 
renewed.  Hence  intermitting  springs,  and  some  of  those  that  ebb  and 
flow. 

Natural  machines  analogous  to  water-rams,  pressure  engines,  and  foun- 
tains of  compression  are  doubtless  also  in  operation  in  the  bowels  of  the 
fearth.  In  the  intricate  and  infinitely  vanegated  chasms  and  fissures 
through  which  water  is  falling  and  gases  collecting,  the  principles  of  these 
machines  must  necessarily  be  often  excited,  and  on  scales  of  magnitude 
calculated  to  strike  us  with  awe.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  those 
horrible  eruptions  mentioned  in  history  and  others  that  have  occurred  at 
sea  without  human  witnesses  were  effected  by  machinery  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  subaqueous  eruption  which  occurred  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  Italy,  in  1831,  was  probably  an  example.  A  column  of  water.  800 
yards  in  circumference,  was  forced  to  an  elevation  of  sixty  feet,  and  an 
island  formed  of  the  solid  materials  displaced. 

But  natural  devices  are  not  confined  to  such  as  raise  liquids  by  the  mo- 
mentum they  acquire  in  flowing  through  tubes,  or  oscillating  m  waves, 
nor  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  one  volume  transmitted  by  means  of 
airs  to  another.  There  are  some  in  which  water  is  raised  by  solar  heat. 
The  liquid  is  converted  into  steam  or  vapor,  in  which  state  it  is  rendered 
lighter  than  air,  and  consequently  ascends.  This  may  be  considered  as 
nature's  favorite  plan.  It  is  in  operation  everywhere,  and  always.  •  By  it 
water  is  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  earth's  surface — both  sea  and  land, 
and  by  it  oceans  of  the  liquid  are  kept  suspended  above  us  in  the  form 
of  clouds,  until  it  again  returns  in  showers  of  rain  and  drifts  of  hail  and 
snow.  Of  the  quantity  thus  elevated,  we  may  form  some  rude  idea  from 
the  calculations  of  Halley  respecting  that  drawn  daily  from  the  surface  of 
the  Mediterranean,  viz.  between  five  and  six  millions  of  tons  !  a  result 
which  he  deduced  from  experiments.  Every  person  knows  that  canals 
require  an  extra  supply  of  water  to  meet  the  expenses  of  evaporation. 
By  experiments  on  the  canal  of  Languedoc  in  France,  the  annual  quan- 
tity thus  borne  off  was  found  to  be  nearly  three  feet  in  depth  over  its 
whole  area.  Clouds  of  vapor  or  steam  are  often  observed  hanging  over 
marshy  ground,  until  the  wind  rises  and  bears  them  away.  In  hot  sea- 
sons copious  steams  may  be  seen  ascending  just  after  a  shower ;  but  in 
general  aqueous  vapor  thus  generated,  is  invisible  as  it  is  impalpable. 
In  clear  weather^  we  wm  not  seiMiUe  of  its  presence  or  of  its  movements 
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We  literally  live  in  it,  as  in  the  spray  of  a  fountun,  but  our  perceptions 
are  too  gross  to  detect  it 

How  simple  is  this  mode  of  raising  water,  and  yet  how  effective  I  How 
silently  does  it  work,  and  yet  how  sure  I  In  its  liquid  state,  water  is  too 
heavy  to  be  suspended  in  the  firmament ;  hence  the  Creator  has  made, 
this  provision  to  attenuate  its  particles  by  heat.  It  then  rises  upwards  of 
its  own  accord — neither  wheels  nor  cranks,  pumps,  pistons,  pipes,  nor 
even  power  is  required  to  send  them  up,  or  to  keep  them  there ;  and  yet 
billions  of  tons  are  rising  every  hour,  and  accumulating  in  masses  so 
great  as  to  bafHe  language  to  describe  or  thought  to  grasp.  And,  what 
IS  equally  remarkable,  neither  cisterns  are  required  to  contain,  nor  con- 
duits through  which  to  convey  them.  The  phenomenon  teaches  us  how 
a  heavier  fluid  may  be  suspended  in  a  lighter  one,  and  that  the  proposition 
of  water  being  800  times  heavier  than  air,  is  only  conditionally  true — 
depending  merely  upon  the  state  in  which  those  fluids  are  ordinarily 
exhibited  to  us.  To  increase  our  admiration,  the  salt  water  of  the  ocean 
is  during  the  process  of  elevation  distilled  into  fresh,  thus  furnishing 
among  other  suggestions  that  by  which  navigators  have  often  adopted  to 
sustain  life  in  the  extremities  of  thirst 

Water  is  also  continually  being  converted  into  vapor  and  urged  into 
the  atmosphere  by  subterranean  heat  Our  planet  may  be  considered, 
as  indeed  it  was  by  the  ancients,  as  a  cauldron,  in  which  steam  is  eene- 
rated  by  those  fires  whole  flues  are  volcanos.  Oceans  of  the  liquid  are 
incessantly  but  silently  thrown  up  from  this  cause.  But,  as  might  be 
expected,  from  the  intricate  arrangement  of  internal  chambers  and  channels 
of  communication,  steam  must  often  accumulate  in  cavities  until  its  elasticity 
drives  up  the  water  that  seals  the  passage  to  the  surface.  Hence  boiling 
and  thermal  springs,  and  hence  also  the  hot  spouting  springs  of  Iceland. 
According  to  Olafsen,  a  Danish  traveler,  one  of  the  Geysers  exhibited  a 
jet  at  one  time  19  feet  in  diameter  and  360  feet  high ! 

Modern  authors  explain  the  phenomenon  of  earthquakes  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  steam  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Plutarch  says  the  Stoic 
philosophers  did  the  same  ;  but  long  before  Zeno  appeared  the  opinion 
prevailed,  and  caused  the  epithet  "  shaker  of  the  earth"  to  be  given  to 
Neptune,  The  mechanical  as  well  as  chemical  operations  going  on  within 
the  earth,  are  wonderful  in  their  nature  and  terrible  in  extent  Well 
might  my thologists  locate  the  workshops  of  the  gods  there,  and  place  the 
ibrges  of  Vulcan  and  the  Cyclops  at  the  base  of  volcanos. 

Of  contrivances  for  raising  liquids,  as  developed  in  the  organization  of 
animals,  we  took  some  notice  in  the  second  and  third  books.  Most  if  not 
all  of  them  may  be  considered  modifications  of  bellows  and  piston  pumps. 
In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  other  devices,  and  such  as  are  based  on  other 
principles,  are  in  active  operation.  This  portion  of  creation  exhibits  in  a 
striking  light  the  important  part  which  devices  for  raising  water  perform 
in  the  constitution  ot  our  globe.  Every  tree  and  every  plant,  from  the 
towering  cedar  of  Lebanon,  to  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall, 
from  the  wide-spreading  banyan  to  a  wheaten  straw  or  melon  vine,  is  a 
natural  pump,  through  whose  tubes  water  is  drawn  from  the  earth  or 
imbilied  from  the  air. 

There  is  somethins;  exceedingly  pleasing  and  sublime  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  growth  of  vegetables,  the  germmation  of  seeds,  appearance  of 
sprouts,  development  of  stems,  branches,  leaves,  buds,  blossoms,  flowers, 
and  fruits — their  variegated  forms,  dimensions,  movements,  colors,  and 
odors.  Some  persons  who  have  never  turned  their  attention  to  this  subjaot 
till  the  evening  of  their  days,  have  been  aetonished  at  the  wonders  iraM^ 


burtt  on  dieir  new.  A  c«w  ttita  of  exiitence  teemed  to  open  upon  dwttfc 
Their  perception  and  estimate  of  thinn  were'  changed.  Inatoad  of  con- 
nderiDg  the  world  as  calcolatad  only  for  what  man  too  generally  make* 
it— «  scene  for  the  display  and  gratification  of  the  most  |;rovefintf  and ' 
sordid  passions,  they  find  it  a  theatre  crowded  with  enchanting  specimene 
of  the  Creator's  skul|  the  study  of  which  imparts  the  sweetest  pleasoie^ 
and  the  knowledge  of  which  constitates  the  greatest  Wealth. 

Those  pious  but  mistaken  people,  who  inoessantlv  murmur  against  the 
worid,  and  long  to  depart  mm  ''  this  howling  wilderness,"  as  they  are 
pleased  to  term  it,  reproach  their  Maker  by  reviling  his  work.  They  are 
waiting  for  future  displays  of  his  gloi^r,  and  neglect  those,  ravishinff  ones 
bv  which  they  are  surrounded,  ferffettiog  that  '*  the  whde  earth  is  full  of 
his  glory"-^ooking  for  sources  of  pleasure  to  come,  and  dosing  their 
eyes  on  those  before  them — thirsting  for  the  waters  of  heayen,  and  despit* 
ing  the  livinsr  fountains  which  die  Father  of  all  intellects  has  opened  fiir 
them  on  earuu  They  seem  to  think  happiness  hereafter  will  not  depend 
upon  knowledge,  or  that  knowledffe  will  be  acquired  without  efibrt-^n* 
kmd  of  passive  eiyoyment,  independent  of  the  exercise  Of  their  intellectnal 
or  spiritual  energies.  But  they  have  no  ground  to  hope  for  any  such  thiaf^ 
Heasoninff  from  analogy  and  the  nature  of  tnind,  the  happiness  of  spirits 
must  consist  in  being  imbued  ¥rith  a  love  of  nature^— in  contemplating  the 
wisdom  and  other  attributos  of  the  Deity,  as  they  are  unfolded  in  the  works 
of  creation.  In  what  else  can  it  consist  t  It  is  not  probable  that  human  or 
finito  beings  of  any  class  can  ever  know  Grod  except  through  the  medium 
of  his  wonis. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  study  of  nature  is  a  source  of  fizqiusite  pleasure 
to  intelligent  beings,  and  the  most  refined  one  too  that  the  mind  can  con-' 
ceive :  it  is  also  one  that  can  never  be  exhausted.  Those  persons,  therefore, 
who  take  no  pleasure  in  examining  the  works  of  creation  here,  are  little 
prepared  to  enter  upon  more  extensive  and  scrutinising  views  of  them  in 
other  worlds.  If  they  have  no  relish  for  an  acquaintance  with  the  Crea- 
tor's works  while  they  live,  they  have  no  right  to  expect  new  tastes  for 
them  after  death.  The  works  of  Gk>d  are  all  perfect ;  those  in  this  world 
as  well  as  those  in  others ;  and  he  that  can  look  with  apathy  on  a  tulip 
or  a  rose,  a  passion  flower  or  a  lily,  or  any  other  production  of  a  flower 
garden  or  a  forest,  has  not  begun  to  live.  Besides,  we  are  not  sure  that 
other  worlds  possess  more  captivating  or  more  ennobling  subjects  for 
contemplation  and  research— more  thrilling  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and 
beneficence  of  Qod. 

The  circulation  of  eap  (sometimes  called  the  hU)oi,  of  plants)  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  natural  phenomena*  It  is  connected  with  some  of 
the  most  delightful  feelinflrs  of  our  nature,  and  with  the  activity  and  joys 
of  the  bruto  creation.  When  in  spring  its  action  commences,  a  sensation 
of  buoyancy  pervades  all  organized  beings.  The  earth  begins  to  put  on 
her  richdH  f\ttire-— her  inhabitants  rejoice  in  her  approaching  splendor,  and 
exult  in  view  of  the  feasts  preparing  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
in  autumn  her  freshness  fades  and  her  glory  withers,  all  feel  the  change. 
How  infinitely  varied  are  the  eflects  of  sap  and  the  energy  of  its  move- 
ments !  Rushing  to  the  summit  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  lingering  in  the 
grass  of  our  meadows— -shooting  up  perpendicularly  in  the  poplar  and 
pine,  horisontally  in  the  branches  of  the  baobab  and  oak,  and  descend- 
inff  in  those  of  the  Indian  fig-tree  and  willow.  In  some  plants,  accumu- 
^atmg  chiefly  in  their  roots,  as  in  the  turnip,  radish,  and  potato,  and 
emerging  abs  re  ground  in  cucumbers  and  melons— ascending  higher  in 
the  bushes  of  currants  and  gooseberries,  and  ranging  over  those  in  apple 
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and  pear  trees.  By  what  wonderful  proceaa  is  tap  distiHed  into  liquid 
lioney  in  the  maple,  and  into  wine  in  the  grape  1  How  is  it  elaborated 
into  fruits  of  every  flavor,  and  exhaled  in  perfumes  from  sweet  scented 

*  herbs,  and  in  what  manner  does  it  contribute  ta  produce  every  imaginable 
color  and  tint  in  flowers  1 

By  what  means  does  sap  form  a  natural  vase  in  the  pUehtr  ]^nt,  and 
then  enter  it  as  limpid  water,  along  with  rain  and  dew  1  This  singulai 
production  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  collects  water  from  the  earth  and 
atmosphere  in  vessels  of  the  same  consistence  and  color  as  the  leaves 
Each  pitcher  is  strengthened  by  a  hoop,  and  furnished  with  a  cover  or  lid 
that  turns  on  a  fibrous  hinge.  When  dew  or  rain  falls,  this  cover  opens , 
and  as  soon  as  the  weather  clears,  it  closes  and  prevents  the  water  that 
entered  from  being  wasted  by  evaporation.  There  are  other  plants  which 
store  up  water  much  in  the  same  way.  Such  were  the  reeds  that  relieved 
Alvarado  (one  of  the  conquerors  of  Peru)  and  his  companions  from  perish- 
ing of  thirst.     Gkuxilasso,  in  his  Commentaries  observes,  *'  The  infer* 

•mation  they  had  of  the  water  was  from  the  people  of  the  country,  who 
guided  ^em  to  the  canes,  some  of  which  contained  six  gaUont,  and  some 


more." 


We  know  that  the  juices  of  plants  cannot  be  raised  without  force,  and 
that  this  force  must  be  increasea  with  the  elevation  to  which  the  liquid  is 
to  be  lifted.  Animals  exert  a  muscular  power  in  working  the  pumps 
formed  in  their  bodies,  and  these  machines  they  put  in  motion  at  mtiU. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  vegetables  :  yet  sap,  the  pabulum  of  their  life, 
is  elevated  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and  apparently  with  the  same 
facility  as  it  is  diffused  through  microscopic  plants.  That  the  force  by 
which  this  is  done  is  not  latent  or  negative  in  its  nature,  is  clear,  since  it 
may  easily  be  rendered  manifest.  Cut  a  branch  from  a  vine  in  the  spring 
when  the  sap  is  rising,  and  stretch  a  piece  of  india  rubber  over  the  end 
of  the  part  that  remains,  secure  it  by  thread  wound  round  the  stump,  so 
as  to  exclude  the  air  and  prevent  the  wound  from  healing.  In  a  little 
while  the  caoutchouc  will  be  swelled  or  bulged  out  by  the  exuding 
fluid,  and  it  will  condnue  to  swell,  however  thick  it  may  be,  till  it  burst. 
A  few  years  ago  we  treated  in  this  way  some  branches  of  an  Isabella 
grape  vine,  and  aflerwards  applied  to  one  of  them  a  close  vessel  contain- 
ing^ mercury,  in  which  the  lower  end  of  a  lons^  glass  tube  was  immersed 
with  a  view  to  measure  the  force  excited.  In  four  days  the  mercury 
rose  36  inches  in  the  tube,  being  pushed  up  by  the  sap  which  took  its 
place  in  the  vessel ;  and  but  for  an  accident,  by  which  the  apparatus  was 
broken,  it  would  probably  have  ascended  still  higher. 

But  this  force,  great  as  it  was,  is  small  when  compared  with  that  which 
sends  the  fluid  through  trees  that  grow  on  the  Australian  continent  and 
islands.  Some  of  these  resemble  single  tubes,  and  are  filled  with  a  semi- 
fluid or  soft  pith.  Tasman,  the  discoverer  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  found 
trees  there  whose  lowest  branches  were  between  60  and  70  feet  above  the 
ffround.  The  l^rench  expedition  sent  in  search  of  the  lamented  Perouse, 
found  on  Cocos  island  a  tree  nearly  1 00  feet  high,  and  only  three  inches 
in  diameter.  It  was  of  so  hard  a  texture,  that  it  resisted  at  first  the 
heaviest  blows  of  an  axe ;  and  when  the  pith  was  taken  out,  the  thick* 
ness  of  the  wood  did  not  exceed  j^  of  an  inch-— forming  a  perfect  tube. 
But  this  tree  was  only  half  the  height  of  some  others  in  the  same  regions ; 
for  several  were  seen  whose  diameters  were  only  seven  or  eight  inches, 
and  whose  tops  towered  upwards  of  200  feet  above  the  earth  !  The  force 
tiiat  drives  sap  to  such  elevations  is  wonderful  indeed  ;  and  could  it  be 
applied  as  a  mechanical  agen^  it  would  be  resiatlesa  as  steam.     It  might 
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be  supposed  that  a  force  so  energetic—- one  that  would  mptare  pipei 
which  convey  water  to  our  dwellings — would  rend  asunder  most  of  the 
delicate  pores  through  which  it  circulates ;  and  so  it  would  were  not  their 
diameter  so  exceedingly  small — for  the  strength  of  tubes  increases  as  their 
bore  is  diminished. 

The  ascent  of  sap  has  been  explained  by  Endasmotis,  or  transit  of  bodies 
through  pores.  See  two  interesting  papers  on  this  subject  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute,  vols,  xvii  and  xviii,  by  J.  W.  Draper,  now  Pro£ 
of  Chemistry  in  the  New- York  University. 

Water  SpouU  constitute  a  peculiar  class  of  nature's  contrivances  for 
raising  water.  ''Electricity  is  supposed  to  have  a  controlling  influence  in 
their  formation  ;  but  the  mode  by  which  it  acts  is  not  clearly  understood. 
More  water  is  drawn  up  by  them  within  the  same  space  of  time  than  by 
any  other  natural  device.  The  liquid  appears  to  be  borne  up  the  vortex 
mechanically  as  solid  substances  are  raised  by  whirlwinds,  except  that 
it  is  broken  by  masses  of  air  rushing  into  and  mixing  with  it.  After 
arriving  at  the  top  of  the  spout,  it  is  dispersed  by  lateral  currents  of  wind.* 
A  drop  of  water  suspendea  from  the  conductor  of  an  electrifying  machine 
is  supposed  to  exhibit  a  miniature  water  spout.  When  a  vessel  of  water 
is  placed  under  it,  and  the  machine  put  in  operation,  the  drop  assumes 
the  various  appearances  of  a  spout  in  its  rise,  form,  and  mode  of  disap- 
pearance. Clouds  act  as  cisterns  in  holding  water  raised  by  evaporation ; 
but  in  water  spouts  they  perform  a  more  singular  part,  since  they  are 
moulded  into  visible  pipes,  through  which  volumes  of  liquid  are  conveyed 
as  securely  as  through  those  made  of  solid  materials. 

Although  the  rise  of  sap  in  trees  is  attributed  to  endosmosis,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  capillary  attraction  takes  part  in  the  process,  as 
well  as  in  a  thousand  other  operations  of  nature.  When  one  end  of  a 
small  glass  tube  is  placed  in  water,  the  liquid  rises  within  it ;  and  the 
height  to  which  it  ascends  in  different  tubes,  is  inversely  as  their  diame- 
ters. The  phenomenon  is  more  or  less  common  to  all  liquids  when  the 
tubes  dipped  in  them  are  made  of  such  materials  as  they  readily  unite 
with.  This  condition  is  necessary,  otherwise  the  liquid  would  be  de- 
pressed. Water  rises  higher  than  other  liquids  in  glass  tubes  ;  and  as 
these  instruments  are  transparent,  they  are  always  adopted  in  experiments 
on  this  subject. 

The  phenomenon  of  capillarity  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  and  learn- 
ing of  the  most  eminent  philosophers,  and  various  are  the  causes  to  which 
they  have  attributed  it.  Some  supposed  the  atmospheric  pressure  less 
within  the  tubes  than  without.  Others  imagined  an  unknown  fluid  cir- 
culating through  them  that  bore  the  liquid  up ;  and  some  ascribed  it  to 
moisture  on  the  inside  of  the  tubes.  An  attractive  force  existing  between 
the  glass  and  the  water  is  now  more  generally  admitted ;  and  hence  in 
tubes  of  very  small  bore,  it  is  said,  the  glass  being  nearer  the  water,  at- 
tracts it  more  powerfully,  i.  e.  raises  it  highei^— other  writers  think  the 
effect  is  due  to  electricity.  The  subject  is  admitted  to  be  an  intricate  one, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  handled  by  scientific  men,  has  not 
rendered  it  very  accessible  to  ordinary  readers.  Without  looking  for 
ultimate  causes,  the  phenomenon,  like  that  of  an  increased  dischargee, 
through  diverging  ajutages,  may  be  traced  to  the  relative  properties  of 
tho  liquid  and  the  material  of  the  tube,  and  to  the  force  with  which 
particles  of  liquids  cohere  among  themselves. 

Capillary  attraction  is  exhibited  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Particles 
of  water,  like  those  of  all  other  liquids,  require  some  force  to  separate 
them.     A  needle  or  film  of  lead  while  dry,  wil    float;  and  myriads  of 
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ffnats  career  on  the  surface  of  a  pond  as  securely  as  on  hmd.  Some 
uquids  are  vincid,  and  may  be  drawn  into  threads ;  and  even  water  may 
be  stretched  into  sheets  ere  its  substance  be  broken :  bubbles  produced 
during  rains,  and  those  pellicles  sometimes  formed  over  the  mouths  of 
small  vials  and  the  interstices  of  sieves  are  examples.  Water,  moreover, 
in  common  with  other  fluids,  unites  with  some  substances  more  readily 
than  with  others.  It  does  not  combine  with  oils,  nor  adhere  to  substances 
impregnated  with  grease.  Hence  umbrellas  and  water-proof  dresses  are 
made  of  oiled  silk  ;  and  rain  rolls  off  the  backs  of  ducks  and  other  aquatic 
birds  without  wettine  them,  because  these  fowls  dress  their  feathers  with 
an  unctuous  fluid  which  their  bodies  secrete. 

When  a  vessel  contains  a  liquid  that  readily  unites  with  it,  the  liquid 
stands  highest  at  the  edges.  Thus  in  cups  of  tea  or  tumblers  of  water, 
the  fluid  climbs  up  against  the  sides  until  it  is  considerably  elevated  above 
the  general  level.  This  is  observable  with  milk  in  a  pot,  pitch  in  a  caul- 
dron, oil  in  cans,  mercury  in  vessels  lined  with  an  amalgam ;  melted  tin 
in  tinned  iron  or  copper  vessels,  and  fused  brass  in  an  iron  ladle  whose 
interior  has  been  coated  with  the  alloy,  as  in  the  process  of  hard  soldering.- 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  liquid  has  no  aflinity  for,  or  will  not  unite  with 
the  substance  of  which  the  vessel  is  made,  an  effect  the  reverse  is  pro- 
duced ;  that  is,  the  liquid  is  depressed  at  the  sides,  as  when  mercury  is 
contained  in  a  vessel  of  glass,  wood,  or  earthen  ware ;  or  even  in  one  of 
metal  not  lined  with  an  amalgam,  or  with  which  the  mercury  cannot  form 
one.  The  same  thing  occurs  to  fused  brass,  or  lead  or  dn  in  crucibles,  to 
water  in  greasy  tubes  or  dishes,  &c. 

The  same  thin^,  in  another  form,  occurs  with  drops  of  liquid.  When 
water  is  sprinkled  on  a  greasy  surface,  the  particles  remain  separate  how- 
ever near  to  each  other.  By  blowing  against  them,  they  may  be  rolled 
over  the  plate  on  which  they  rest  without  leaving  any  portion  behind ; 
but  if  the  substance  on  which  they  are  dropped  combine  readily  with 
moisture  their  figure  is  changed  ;  each  becomes  flattened  by  spreading, 
so  that  two  adjacent  drops  quickly  run  together.  A  drop  of  oil  or  speck 
of  grease  makes  a  large  stain  on  a  lady's  oress  or  a  marble  table.  Quick- 
silver will  not  unite  with  marble,  but  a  small  portion  dropped  on  a  sheet 
of  tin  will  spread  over  it  like  water  on  damp  paper.  A  portion  of  tin- 
men's solder  kept  in  fusion  on  clean  plates  ot  tin  or  lead  spreads,  and  is 
absorbed  in  like  manner.  When  ink  is  spilt  upon  unsized  paper,  the  lat- 
ter is  stained  to  a  considerable  extent:  round  each  drop  a  broad  ring  of 
moisture  is  formed ;  the  darker  and  grosser  particles  remaining  as  a 
nucleus  in  the  centre. 

The  different  forms  which  drops  assume  when  pendent  from  solid 
bodies,  are  enverned  by  the  parts  with  which  they  are  in  contact.  When 
water  is  spnnkled  on  a  plate  partly  covered  with  grease,  those  particles 
that  fall  on  the  clean  parts  resemble  very  flat  segments  of  spheres,  while 
those  on  the  greased  parts  are  larger  portions  of  smaller  spheres ;  the 
liquid  in  these  swelling  out  above  the  base  on  which  they  rest,  in  pre- 
ference to  extending  itself  like  the  others  upon  it.  A  drop  hanging  from 
tlie  point  of  a  wire  is  elongated  vertically — if  held  between  the  flnger 
and  thumb,  it  may  be  stretched  out  horizontally.  If  suspended  in  a  ring, 
its  upper  surface  becomes  hollow  and  its  lower  one  convex,  forming  a 
species  of  liquid  cup,  and  supported  somewhat  like  the  dishes  which  che- 
mists hang  over  lamps  in  moveable  rings  of  brass.  A  drop  of  liquid  in  a 
capillary  tube  is  thus  supported  ;  the  tube  being  nothing  more  than  a 
deep  ring. 

Ihe  quantity  of  liquid  contained  in  pendent  drops  varies  with  the 
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extent  of  surface  in  contact  with  the  ropportbg  bodv.  WImd  o»e  is  raMhf 
to  fall  from  an  inclined  object,  as  the  bottom  of  a  bucket  or  a  tea  cupy  H 
may  be  retained  by  makinff  the  bottom  approach  nearer  to  a  level ;  the 
fluid  then  spreads  and  holds  by  a  larger  surface.  This  is  illustrated  ia 
the  case  of  metals :  tin-plate  workers  commonly  take  up  solder  on  the 
&ce  of  their  irons.  The  under  sides  of  these  instruments  are  tiiuied» 
and  being  placed  upon  the  metal,  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  is  melted 
and  borne  oiF  at  pleasure.  An  equal  quantity  of  water  may  probably  be 
thus  suspended  from  a  plane  sur^e,  as  within  a  cylinder  of  the  sans 
area. 

Numerous  facts  show,  that  when  not  pulled  down  by  gravity^  liquids 
diffuse  themselves  uniformly  on  substances  with  which  they  combine— -as 
much  upwards  as  downwards.  Small  drops  of  water  or  ink  dashed 
against  vertical  sheets  of  paper  ec^^ually  extend  themselves  from  the 
centre.  We  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  contemplating  fluids  in  massoib 
where  gravitation  gpreatly  preponderates,  that  we  overXcx^  this  propei^ 
in  them,  or  do  not  suspect  its  existence.  The  observation  that  water 
never  runs  "  up  hill"  is  proverbial,  but  it  is  not  correct.  Examples  might 
be  quoted,  in  which  it  prefers  to  ascend  an  inclined  plane  to  going  down 
one— to  rise  in  a  wet  channel,  than  descend  in  a  dry  one.  Take  a  dry 
piece  of  glass,  or  china,  the  blade  of  a  knife,  or  the  bottom  of  a  saucer,  or 
almost  any  solid  material,  and  dampen  or  slightly  wet  a  part  of  it :  place 
a  drop  of  ink  or  water  near  the  edge  of  the  wetted  part,  then  incline  tht 
saucer  so  that  the  drop  may  be  beneath,  and  make  a  channel  of  com- 
munication  between  them,  by  drawing  with  a  pointed  instrument  a  small 
streak  of  fluid  from  one  to  the  other.  The  mstant  this  is  done,  a  cur- 
rent will  set  up  with  considerable  velocity  from  the  drop  into  the  this 
sheet  above. 

This  effect  takes  place  on  wood  and  on  metals,  and  even  paper.  Pen- 
men, who  have  their  paper  inclined  towards  them  often  witness  the 
experiment  in  another  form,  especially  when  they  make  the  bottom  of 
their  strokes  thicker  than  the  rest.  The  ink  may  then  be  seen  to  ascend 
from  the  bottom  upon  the  removal  of  the  pen.  This  takes  place  if  the 
paper  be  held  vertically.  Again,  when  a  large  drop  of  ink  falls  on  a 
book,  it  is  customary  to  shake  out  that  which  remains  in  the  pen,  and  to 
place  the  latter  over  the  drop  as  in  the  act  of  writing ;  upon  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  liquid  enters  the  quill.  This  is  then  shaken,  and  the  opera* 
tion  renewed.  Here  the  principle  of  distribution  again  appears.  There 
is  a  surplus  below,  and  a  deficiency  (or  less  depth  of  it)  above,  and  the 
liquid  ascends  to  produce  an  equilibrium.  Were  the  pen  fully  charged 
with  ink  before  applied  to  the  drop,  it  could  take  none  from  the  latter. 

Other  examples  of  the  ascent  of  liquids,  and  even  of  solids  against 
gravity  are  familiar  to  some  classes  of  mechanics,  but  not  to  all.  When 
two  sheets  of  tin  plate  are  soldered  together  in  an  inclined  position,  small 
pieces  of  solder  laid  near  the  lower  edge  of  the  joint  are  drawn  up  under 
the  face  of  the  iron  as  soon  as  the  fused  mass  touches  them.  Illustrations 
of  this  occur  in  whatever  position  the  joint  may  be.  They  are  still  more 
common  in  hard  soldering^  for  copper  and  silversmiths  commonly  charge 
their  joints  on  the  outside,  so  that  the  solder  is  below  or  next  to  the  fire 
when  fused. 

These  experiments  are  all  based  on  the  same  principles  as  the  ascent 
of  water  in  capillary  tubes.  We  see  that  when  a  mass  of  liquid  (wholly 
resting  on  a  plane  surface  or  enclosed  in  a  cylinder)  is  connected  by  a 
short  channel  to  a  thin  sheet  of  the  same  substance  above,  a  part  of  the 
mass  below  will  ascend.     The  channel  it  should  be  remembered  is  a  fluid 
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one,  for  neither  water  nor  any  other  liquid  will  thus  rise  except  in  channela 
of  the  same  substance  as  themselves.  The  effect  does  not  tlierefore  appear 
to  be  due  wholly  to  the  material  tliat  sustains  the  liquid,  but,  to  some  ex- 
tent, to  that  force  by  which  particles  of  matter  congregate  with  their  kind 
in  preference  to  mingling  with  others.  The  aqueous  vapor  floating  in  the 
atmosphere  moistens  more  or  less  the  surfaces  of  all  bodies.  Glass  tubes 
are  coated  with  it ;  but  if  a  capillary  tube  previous  to  its  use  was  not  thus 
prepared,  it  becomes  so  the  instant  one  end  is  immersed  in  water — a 
stream  of  vapor  (though  not  obvious  to  sight)  then  passes  through  it :  the 
whole  interior  is  thus  coated  with  aqueous  moleculsB  accumulating  upon 
it  at  insensible  distances  from  each  other,  and  those  adjacent  to  the  surface 
"^the  liquid  operate  to  solicit  its  ascent  through  the  channel  thus  prepared 
inr  it.  The  ascent  of  vapor  under  these  circumstances  is  unlimited,  but 
that  of  a  liquid  column  is  soon  arrested.  This  however  does  not  prove  that 
tlie  force  excited  is  insufficient  to  raise  liquids  to  great  elevations,  but  that 
it  is  the  volume  which  determines  the  height  If  the  quantity  be  indefi- 
nitely small  it  will  be  raised  indefinitely  high.  Experiments  so  far  as 
they  have  been  made  prove  this  ;  but  as  the  finest  of  artificial  tubes  are, 
when  compared  to  nature's,  as  a  mast  is  to  a  needle  or  a  cable  to  a  thread, 
the  ascent  of  liquids  in  them  must  necessarily  be  very  limited.  As  long 
as  the  liquid  column  can  be  sustained  by  adhesion  to  the  sides  of  a  tube 
it  will  nse,  but  when  the  weight  of  the  central  parts  (which  not  being 
attached  to  the  tube  are  sustained  by  cohesion  alone)  exceeds  this  force, 
the  ascent  ceases. 

The  force  with  which  particles  of  some  fluids  cohere  is  so  energetic 
that  they  present  the  singular  spectacle  of  liquid  rods,  pendent  like  icicles 
or  stalactites.  When  one  of  these  rods  is  broken  an  interesting  contest 
between  gravitation  and  cohesion  takes  place,  during  which  the  figure  of  • 
the  pendent  changes  as  one  or  the  other  of  those  forces  prevails :  it 
becomes  longer  while  the  first  predominates,  shorter  when  the  latter 
controls,  and  stationary  when  both  are  balanced.  These  phenomena  may 
be  observed  by  letting  a  drop  of  molasses  fall  from  the  point  of  a  knife 
or  a  spoon.  The  globule  descends  to  a  considerable  distance  before  it  is 
wholly  separated  from  the  portion  above,  because  a  rod  of  the  liquid 
continues  to  be  formed  that  unites  them.  When  this  rod  breaks,  the  part 
suspended  from  the  mass  above  is  drawn  up :  a  thread  over  a  foot  in  length 
is  sometimes  thus  contracted  to  less  than  ^  of  an  inch,  strongly  remind 
ing  one  of  the  elasticity  of  caoutchouc. 

Water  rises  to  considerable  heights  through  sand  and  other  porous 
bodies — also  through  rags  and  threads  of  cotton,  &c.  Oil  ascends  in  the 
wicks  of  lamps.  Capillary  siphons  formed  of  cotton  wick  are  employed 
to  supply  oil  to  the  journals  and  working  parts  of  machinery.  It  is  cus- 
tomary with  stereotype  founders  to  oil  the  faces  of  engraved  wooden  blocks 
previous  to  taking  casts  from  them.  These  blocks  are  of  box,  a  species 
of  wood  whose  texture  is  exceedingly  close.  We  have  often  placed  some 
of  those  used  in  the  illustration  of  this  work  on  receiving  them  from  the 
engraver,  into  a  .dish  containing  oil  to  the  depth  of  \  inch,  and  have  wit- 
nessed the  appearance  of  the  liquid  at  the  top  withm  half  a  minute,  and 
frequently  in  a  quarter  of  one.  Unlike  water  in  glass  tubes,  the  oil  here 
rises  entirely  out  of  the  tubes  in  the  wood  and  collects  in  globules  over  the 
orifices. 

From  the  infinite  variety  and  importance  of  devices  for  raising  liquidt- 
that  are  at  work  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  'and  in  genenV 
nature,  the  wisdom  displayed  in  their  formation  and  movwBMaia.  and  tkaup 
wonderful  effects,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Creator 
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to  call  man*8  attendon  to  tim  department  of  knowled^»  mai  to  ind 
him  to  cultivate  it 

Sourcea  of  hydraulic  contrivances  and  of  mechanical  mov«menU  avt 
endless  in  nature ;  and  if  madiinists  would  but  study  in  her  school,  aha 
would  lead  them  to  the  adoption  of  the  best  princ^pleap  and  the 
suitable  modifications  of  them  4n  every  possible  contingency. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


SinioN*— Mode  of  ohurfUg  aem— Friotfipto  on  wltiek  their  aetloB  dtpendb    CofcMlui  of 
Siphoui  act  in  vacuo— Variety  of  siplioiw— Their  aBtiqnity— Of  EUatem  origin    Fortrajod  la  the  i 
at  Tbeben — Mixed  wines— Siphona  in  ancient  Egyptian  kitchen*— Probably  naad  at  the  fbaat  at 
Their  application  by  old  jugglen — Siphoni  firom  Heron^  Spiritalia— Trieka  with  liquida  of  diffaraol 
•pecific  gravitie*— Freih  water  dipped  from  the  aurface  of  the  aea— Figuree  of  Taataku'  i  lopa    Ti  iiki 
of  old  publican*— Magic  pitcher— OoUet  for  unwelcome  visiter*— Tartar  necroBaMiywich  eapo— Roomb 
hath*— Siphon*  a*ed  by  the  ancient*  for  tasting  wino— Siphon*,  A.  D- 1511— Figaroaef  modem  ilphoo* 
Sacking  tube— Valre  aiphon— Tin  plate— Wirtemburg  aiphon— Argand**  aiphon— Chemise**  *i|iheB* 
Siphon*  by  the  author — Wacer  conveyed  over  extensive  grounds  by  siphons— Limit  of  the  applieatiaB 
of  aiphon*  known  to  ancient  numbers— Error  of  Porta  and  other  writer*  reepectiof  BiphoBe— Decaa*- 
Siphon*  for  di*chargiBg  liquid*  at  the  bend— &am  aiphon. 

•  The  siphon,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  named  the  crane,  is  in  its  simplest 
form  merely  a  tube  bent  so  as  to  resemble  an  inverted  letter  U  or  V ;  and 
is  employed  to  transfer  liquids  from  one  level  to  a  lower  one,  in  circum- 
stances where  natural  or  artiBcial  obstructions  prevent  a  straight  pipe 
from  being  used  ;  as  when  rocks  or  rising  grounds  intervene  between  a 
spring  and  the  place  where  the  water  is  required,  or  when  the  contents 
of  casks  and  other  vessels  are  to  be  withdrawn  without  making  openings 
fur  the  purpose  in  their  bottom  or  sides.  Thus  farmers  occasionally  have 
water  conveyed  over  hills  to  supply  their  barn-yards  and  dwellings  ;  and 
portable  siphons  are  in  constant  requisition  with  oil  and  liquor  merchants, 
chemists  and  distillers.  The  two  branches  of  a  tube  that  constitute  a 
siphon  are  commonly  of  unequal  lengths,  and  named  legs  ;  the  "  short"  or 
receiving  leg,  and  the  "  long"  or  discharging  one.  The  highest  part  where 
the  legs  are  united  is  known  as  the  apex  or  bend. 

As  liquids  are  raised  in  siphons  by  atmospheric  pressure,  the  perpen- 
dicular length  of  the  short  leg,  like  the  suction  pipe  of  a  pump,  should 
never  exceed  25  or  28  feet.  To  put  siphons  in  operation,  the  air  within 
them  must  be  first  expelled.  Small  ones  are  sometimes  inverted  and 
filled  with  a  portion  of  the  fluid  to  be  decanted,  but  more  frequently  the 
liquid  is  drawn  through  the  tube  by  sucking.  Other  devjces  for  charging 
them  will  be  noticed  farther  on. 

The  action  of  a  siphon  does  not  depend  upon  any  inequality  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  as  some  writers  on  natural  philosophy  have  inadvertently 
intimated.  In  one  popular  work,  it  is  said,  **  the  pressure  of  the  air  la 
more  diminished  ;"  and  in  another,  more  "  weakened  or  abated"  over  the 
discharging  than  over  the  receiving  orifice ;  whereas,  philoaophicahy 
speaking,  the  reverse  is  the  fact :  for  as  the  discharging  end  is  nearer  the 
earth,  a  deeper  and  consequently  heavier  column  of  atmosphere  rests  over 
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it  than  over  the  other.  Nor  does  the  effect  depend  upon  any  difference 
in  the  actual  len^hs  of  the  le£^,  for  they  are  often  in  this  respect  the 
same ;  and  sometunes  the  receivinc^  one  is  much  longer  (in  an  oblique 
direction)  than  the  other — not  yet  does  their  comparative  diameters  con- 
tribute to  the  results ;  for  the  short  one  may  be  much  more  capacious 
than  the  long  one.  It  is  the  difference  in  the  jptrpendicular  length  of  the 
liquid  columns  within  the  legs  that  causes  a  siphon  to  act :  the  column  in  the 

discharging  leg  must  exceed  in  this  respect  that  contained 
in  the  receiving  one,  or  no  action  can  take  place.  By 
examining  the  figure  in  the  margin,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  column  m  the  receiving  leg  extends  only  from  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  to  the  bend,  whereas  ia 
the  other  it  extends  from  the  bend  to  the  orifice.  As  the 
pressure  of  fluids  is  as  their  depth  witliout  regard  to  their 
volume,  the  hydrostatic  equilibrium  of  the  two  columns  is 
destroyed,  when  the  longer  one  necessarily 'preponderates, 
upon  which  the  vacuity  left  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube 
is  filled,  by  the  atmosphere  driving  fresh  portions  up  the 
No.  334.         other  le^. 

But  siphons  could  not  act  at  all  were  it  not  for  that 
property  of  fluids  by  which  their  particles  cling  to  each  other.  The  tena- 
city of  liquids  may  be  considered  like  that  of  solids,  only  less  intense ; 
and  thus  it  is  when  water  flows  through  a  siphon,  the  descending  particles 
actually  drag  down  those  above  them,  somewhat  like  a  chain  or  rope 
unequally  suspended  over  a  pulley,  when  the  longer  end  pulls  the  shorter 
one  after  it.  A  siphon  is  in  fact  a  contrivance  by  which  liquid  chains  or 
ropes  are  thus  made  to  act.  But  for  the  cohesion  of  liquids  the  contents 
of  the  discharging  leg  would  drop  out  like  sand,  and  no  further  effect 
would  follow — :the  rope  would  be  broken,  and  the  separated  parts  fall 
asunder.  The  influence  of  coheaon  in  the  action  of  siphons  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  very  short  ones  continue  to  operate  when  removed  into  a 
vacuum.^ 

The  tenacity,  or  what  might  almost  be  called  the  malleability  of  liquids, 
is  beautifully  exemplified  in  soap  bubbles.  These  yield  to  impressions 
without  breidcing.  They  fall  on  and  rebound  from  the  floor  like  bladders 
or  balls  of  india  rubber.  They  shake  in  the  wind,  and  their  figures  be- 
come altered  like  that  of  balloons  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  air :  all  this  they 
often  endure  before  their  shells  are  broken  by  evaporation. 

Siphons  are  exceedingly  diversified  in  their  forms,  roateriails  and  uses. 
They  are  made  of  cylindrical  and  other  shaped  tubes,  and  botli  of  uniform 
and  irregular  bore.  The  legs  of  some  are  parallel,  while  in  others  they 
meet  at  every  angle— sometimes  straight  and  often  crooked-— «ne  may  be 
larger  than  the  other,  or  both  may  be  alike  ;  they  also  may  be  separate, 
one  loosely  slipping  into  or  over  the  other.  Instead  of  tubes  siphons  are 
sometimes  formed  by  an  arrangement  of  plates,  and  also  by  a  combination 
of  vases.  This  plastic  property  has  occasioned  their  conceabment  in  more 
various  forms  than  Proteus  ever  assumed.  Siphons  are  made  of  tin,  cop- 
per, iron,  silver,  glass,  lead,  earthenware,  leather,  wood,  canes;  and 
(capillary  ones)  of  paper,  strips  of  cloth,  threads  of  cotton,  &c.  Examples 
of  their  various  forms  and  applications  will  be  found  noticed  in  the  follow- 
ing historical  sketch. 

The  origin  of  siphons  like  that  of  pumps  is  lost  in  antiquity.     Some 

■  For  infortniition  on  the  action  of  tiphont  in  vacuo,  tee  Boyle's  Works,  by  Shaw, 
Tol.  ii.  446.  History  and  Meinoirt  of  tM  French  Acaiierov,  tratiaiated  by  Mariio  and 
Chambers,  toI.  jv.  374 ;  and  IHei^inliSDi  Ezper.  Fbtloa.  vol  ii.  168. 
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writers  of  thfl  lut  century  attiibuted  them  to  Cteaibius,  (see  page  268,) 
because  they  were  vtaed  in  some  of  his  water-clocks,  and  do  earlier  appli- 
eatioD  of  them  was  then  known.  For  tho  same  reason  the  inTentiou  of 
toothed  wheels  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  him.  All  the  informB' 
tion  extant  respecting  the  ancient  niciuns  of  the  Eut  ia  exceedinglj 
limited,  while  of  their  arts  and  deiaili  of  their  mechanism  we  know  next 
to  nothing.  The  greater  part  of  our  ordinary  machines  cannot  be  traced 
to  a  higher  source  than  Greece,  but  Greece  itself  waa  colonized  by  Egyp- 
tians; and  however  much  the  children  of  Cadmus  may  have  refined  oh 
aotne  departments  of  the  useful  arts,  the  general  mechanism  of  their 
ancestors  is  believed  to  have  passed  through  their  hands  to  thoae  of  the 
Romans,  and  from  the  latter  to  us  with  little  alteration.  This  wa«  cer- 
tainly the  case  with  their  hydraulic  and  hydro-pneumatic  devices.  The 
nphon  is  an  example.  The  Najneof  this  instrument  is  taken  from  a  Greek 
word,  which  signifies  simply  a  lube  ;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
word  is  of  a  remoter — of  an  oriental  origin,  being  derived  from  npk  or 
t^,  to  imbibe  or  draw  up  with  the  breath,  and  whence  comes  our  expres- 
sion to  tip.  Now  if  it  can  be  proved  chat  the  siphon  was  in  use,  and  wia 
charged  by  sucking  before  the  times  of  Grecian  history,  we  tmy  safely 
conclude  that  a  more  ancient  people  furnished  the  Greeks  with  both  the 
instrument  and  its  name. 

The  researches  of  Rosellim  and  Wilkinson  have  settled  this  poiu. 
These  gentlemen  have  brought  to  light  irresistible  evidence  that  siphoot 
were  used  in  Egypt  at  least  as  early  as  1450  years  before  Christ.  In  ft 
tomb  at  Thebes,  which  bears  the  name  of  Amunoph  II,  who  rmgned  U 
the  period  just  named,  they  are  delineated,  and  in  a  manner  too  distinct 
to  admit  of  any  doubts.  See  No.  235.  Several  jars  are  represented 
upon  a  frame  or  stand.  Into  three  of  them  siphons  are  inserted  ;  two 
apparently  in  operation,  and  a  man  is  in  the  act  of  charging  the  other  by 
sucking  ;  the  contents  of  the  jars  being  transferred  into  a  targe  vase  sup- 
ported upon  an  ornamental  stand. 


Iflvr' 


Mr.  Wilkinson  siipp,, 
used  to  decant  the  Nile 
necessary  to  let  this  wal 
mud  suspended 


invented  i 


Egypt. 


and  were 


before  being  used,  that  the 
_    )>;iiit:  Lu   me   ouiiom.     On  this  account  vase* 
containing  it  cannot  be  moved  without  rendering  it  again  turbid,  and  the 
effect  is  produced  by  dipping ;  hence  the  use  ofBiphona.     The  coi»- 
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jecture  may  be  correct,  but  it  does  not  derive  much  support  from  the 
use  of  those  instruments  figured  at  No.  235 ;  for  unless  there  was  some 
contrivance  to  prevent  the  ends  of  the  siphons  from  going  too  near  the 
bottom  of  the  jars,  scarcely  any  thing  would  more  effectually  disturb  and 
draw  off  the  sediment  with  the  water.  The  tubes  were  obviously  of 
some  flexible  material,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  held,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  person  using  them  to  regulate  by  hand  the 
depth  to  which  the  short  legs  were  immersed.  Moreover,  another  indi- 
vidual (omitted  in  our  illustration)  is  represented  pouring  a  liquid  into 
one  of  the  jars,  an  operation  that  would  effectually  disturb  the  sediment. 

Instead  of  water,  jars  so  small  probably  contained  mnes,  and  the  artist 
designed  to  exhibit  the  mode  of  mixing  them  ;  a  common  practice  of  old, 
and  one  referred  to  in  several  parts  of  the  scriptures.  The  Egyptians 
were  much  given  to  luxurious  living,  and  especially  with  regard  to  wine, 
a  fact  which  the  sculptures  corroborate,  for  scenes  of  ffross  excess,  and  in 
females  too,  are  portrayed.  The  Jews  we  know  earned  with  them  into 
Palestine  not  only  the  arts  but  many  of  the  worst  habits  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  excessive  indulgence  of  mixed  wines  was  one.  ''Woe  unto  them 
chat  are  mighty  to  drink  wine,  and  men  of  strength  to  mingle  strong 
drink."  Isaiah  v,  22.  "  She  hath  mingled  her  wine,  she  hath  also  furnished 
her  table."  Prov.  ix,  2.  "  They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine,  they  that 
go  to  seek  mixed  wine."     Ibid  xxiii,  30. 

Other  examples  of  the  early  use  of  siphons  are  met  with.  In  the  tomb 
of  Remeses  III.  who  flourished  1235  B.  C,  is  a  representation  of  an 
Egyptian  kitchen,  with  the  various  operations  of  slaying  animals,  cutting 
up  the  joints  and  preparing  them  for  cooking — kneading  dough  with  the 
feet,  and  paste  with  the  hands — making  cakes  and  confectionary,  &c. — 
Of  kitchen  furniture,  there  are  tables,  jars,  plates,  cauldrons,  bellows, 
ovens,  molds,  pestle  and  mortar,  knives,  baskets,  &c.,  and  suspended 
on  ropes  or  rods,  a  nurnber  of  MtphouM ;  showing  evidently  that  those 
instruments  were  in  constant  requisition.  See  ^lo.  236.  These  were 
probably  adapted  for  jars  of  certain  depths,  unlike  those  in  the  pveceding 
figure,  which  seem  to  have  been  appropriated  to  different  sized  vessels, 
and  their  shape  altered  as  occasions  might  require. 

How  singular  that  these  philosophical  instruments  should  have  been 
more  common  before  the  siege  of  Troy  than  at  the  present  day !  And 
how  precious  are  those  monumental  records  that  have  preserved  this  and 
other  facts  of  the  kind  ! 

The  circumstance  of  siphons  having  been  used  in  Egypt  at  so  early  a 
period  may  be  deemed  conclusive  that  other  nations  were  not  ignorant  of 
them.  With  Ee;ypt,  all  the  famous  people  of  antiquity  maintained  an 
intercourse ;  and  enterprising  men  flocked  from  all  parts  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  were  cultivated  on  the  banks  of 
tlie  Nile.  Their  neighbours,  the  Jews,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  ac- 
cjuainted  with  siphons,  and  there  is  probably  a  reference  to  them  in  John 
ii.  **  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  fill  the  water  pots  with  water.  And  they 
filled  them  to  the  brim.  And  he  said  unto  them,  drato  out  now  and  bear 
unto  the  governor  of  the  feast,  and  they  bare  it."  How  did  they  drauf 
this  liquid  ?  Certainly  not  by  inclining  the  jars  and  pauting  it  out ;  nor 
yet  does  it  appear  to  have  been  done  oy  dipping :  for  as  the  large  pots 
were  tilled  to  the  very  brim,  this  would  have  caused  the  liquid  to  over- 
flow. It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  small  siphons  were  used  on 
the  occasion,  and  that  they  were  charged  by  sucking,  as  represented  in 
No.  235.     This  and  this  only  clearly  accomitt  fat  cIm*  ^^  'Iuim  who 

drew  the  liquid  were  first  aware,  ••  they  moat  hiM  k 
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had  underg^e.  This  change  does  not  wem  to  bare  afleetad  iha  eolor, 
fbr  not  till  ha  tatted  of  it  wa»  the  presiding  officer  Uraaeir  aenaible  of  iu 
being  wine.  "  Whan  the  ruler  ofthe  feaat  had  laated  tbs  water  thai  was 
made  wine,"  he  "  knevr  not  wbenoe'  ii  wu,  but  the  wrvaais  that  drew  the 

Nn.  23d  probably  was  designed  to  refMresent  one  of  I^nraoh's  boflei* 
eng;agcd  in  that  part  of  hn  duly  whtcb  reijuired  him  to  draw  and  mix  the 
king's  drink.  Such  officers  formed  part  of  laree  establishment*  among 
the  ancients,  and  so  they  do  in  modern  times,  ^itxer,  speaking  of  tmall 
siphon*  obaerres,  "  the  insinuarion  of  atr  )■  such  that  wine  will  not  alw%ya 
keep  on  its  regular  ascent,  without  the  butier  putahia  DBOVth  sometilDM  tQ 
h,  to  give  it  a  new  suction." 

One  of  the  modes  by  which  Ctenbnis  Applied  liphona  to  depaytliav 
will  be  found  figured  in  a  subsequent  ahaipter. 

Were  the  old  phtloeophera  »f^  Egypt  acquarnted  with  the  prineiple  oa 
which  the  srphon  acts  t  Doubtless  [hey  were,  else  they  coirid  never  bare 
diversified  its  fornt  and  adapted  it  with  suoh  admirable  ingenuity  to  the 

freai  variety  of  purposes  both  open  and  concealed,  which  we  know  they 
id.  In  connection  with  bydromancy  it  wu  nutde  to  play  an  iignortm 
part.  Magical  goblets  were  often  nothing  else  than  modificationaof  sipbon*; 
and  from  the  Spiritalia  we  learn  that  they  formed  the  besis  of  more  col»- 
plex  and  imposing  apparatus.  The  cricks  connected  with  tlw  glass  tomb 
of  Belus,  and  the  miraculous  vases  in  the  temple  of  Becebus  prabebly 
depended  upon  siphons  ;  and  most  writers  on  the  vocal  statue  of  Memiioa 
have  introduced  tbem  us  esaentiat  parts  of  the  supposed  maehiDery  ;  ttti- 
tating  in  this  respect  the  apparatus  described  by  Heron  for  producing 
mysierious  sounds  fn)m  the  figures  of  men,  birds,  ftc. 

Heron  is  more  diffuse  on  the  subject  of  siphons  than  any  other  writer, 

■—  ••■"  Spiritulia  relate  to  or  are  ilhistrrated 

It  these  instruments  were  in  his  time 
empioyeJ  on  a  large  scale  in  draining  and  irrigating  land,  vis.  by  trniisfer- 
ring  water  over  bills  from  one  valley  to  another.  Thfs  use  of  the  aiphoo 
was  probably  quite  as  common  under  the  Pharaohs  asunder  tbe  Ptolcmiesi 
for  Huron  does  not  intimate  that  it  waa  novel  in  bis  time  any  inoi«  than 
the  instrument  itself. 


The  abuve  figures  are  illustraUoits  of  tbe  ftrsty  second,  third,  ■ 
problems  of  Heroa's  worik 


No.  237  (the  first  figure  in  the  Spiritalia)  represents  an  >rdinar^  sip^-*!! 
resting  aver  the  handle  of  a  rase,  within  which  the  sliort  leg  is  inserted. 
This  instrument  was  charged  by  sucking,  as  the  more  a&cient  ones  in  the 
last  ciit. 

No.  238  exhibits  another  form  of  the  siphon,  consisting  of  two  straight 
and  separate  tubes^  the  smaller  one  of  which  is  inserted  through  the  bot- 
tom oi  the  covered  vase,  and  reaches  as  high  within  it  as  the  liquid  is 
required  to  stand.  Over  this  tube  another  one  is  slipped  whose  upper 
end  is  closed  air-tight.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  when  the  liquid  is  higher 
than  the  orifice  of  the  inner  tube  which  form*  the  long  leg,  it  will  ascend 
between  the  tubes  and  continue  to  be  cRscharged  as  in  the  comnuHi  siphon, 
until  the  surface  descends  below  the  lower  end  of  the  outer  tube,  or  short 
leg.  Here  the  Hquid  is  discharged  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  not 
over  its  rim  as  in  the  preceding  figure.  The  siphon  admits  of  a  great 
variety  of  modifications,  some  of  whieb  in  the  hands  of  ancient  jugglers 
contributed  not  a  little  to  amaze  the  ignorant.  The  contents  of  the  large 
vases,  often  permanently  fixed  in  temples,  could  and  doubtless  often  were 
secretlv  emptied  by  contrivances  of  tms  kind ;  the  siphons  of  course  being 
concealed  in  the  ornaments,  handles,  or  other  adjuncts.  The  six  vessels 
of  wine  placed  daily  in  the  temple  of  Bel,  which  the  priests  clandestinely 
emptied  every  night,  might  have  been  more  neatly  robbed  of  their  content! 
by  concealed  siphons,  than  by  entering  through  a  secret  jHissage  under  the 
altar ;  but  as  the  abstraction  of  the  more  solid  food  which  the  priests  pre- 
tended was  consumed  every  day  ly  the  brazen  deity^  (^orty  sheep  and 
twelve  measures  of  floor,)  required  some  contrivance  like  the  latter ;  the 
vases  were  emptied  at  the  same  time.  [Story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.] 
The  romantic  account  by  Herodotus  of  the  robbery  of  Rhampsinitus'  trea- 
sury, shows  to  what  extent  the  system  of  secret  passages  was  carried,  and 
the  ingenuity  with  which  they  were  made  and  concealed. 

The  velocity  with  which  water  flows  from  an  ordinary  siphon  necessarily 
diminishes  as  the  surface  in  the  reservoir  falls.  In  some  cases  a  uniform 
discharge  is  desirable.  No.  239  shows  how  ancient  engineers  accomplished 
this.  A  float  or  hollow  dish  was  attached  to  the  end  of  the  short  leg,  so 
that  the  instrument  descended  with  the  water.  The  long  leg  was  passed 
loosely  through  two  openings  in  prelecting  pieces  that  preserved  it  in  the 
proper  position. 

The  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  of  liouids  was  a  fruitful  source 
of  deception.  Many  capital  tricks  were  based  upon  it,  especially  when 
the  lighter  fluids  employed  were  of  the  same  color  as  those  on  which  they 
reposed.  If  for  example,  a  vessel  contained  oil»  wine  and  water,  these 
liquids  oould  be  discharged  by  a  siphon  like  No.  239  in  the  same  order ; 
and  by  secretly  raising  or  lowering  an  ordinary  one,  or  the  moveable  tube 
in  No.  238,  any  one  liquid  could  be  drawn  off.  Fresh  water  being  lighter 
than  salt  is  often  found  some  distance  at  sea ;  and  sailors,  like  old  jugglers, 
can  draw  up  either,  according  to  the  depth  to  which  their  buckets  are 
immersed.  Four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  the  fresh  water 
is  about  two  feet  deep,  and  at  ten  miles  it  may  be  obtained  by  careful 
dipping. 

In  problem  XXX  of  the  Spiritalia,  Heron  shows  how  siphons  may  be 
concealed  within  the  figures  of  oxen  or  other  animals  in  the  act  of  drink- 
ing ;  the  orifice  of  the  short  leg  being  at  the  mouth,  and  that  of  the  long 
one  in  one  of  the  feet.  See  No.  240.  When  the  bore  of  the  siphon  is 
properly  adjusted  to  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  into  a  basin,  the  animal 
will  appear  to  drink  the  whole* 
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Tbe  Allowing  rapment »  nombar  of  Tantalns*  capm,  magie  gaUett,  Ice. 
In  No.  S41,  tha  long  l«g  of  the  aiplion  pMKw  throu^  die  bottom  of  Aa 
tmmI,  &nd  tbo  ilion  oitB  remaiiu  abore ;  lo  thu  when  the  liquid  riaes 
OYor  the  bend,  it  will  be  diiclimrged  b;  Hm  aiphoa  into  the  ckvity  bfllow. 


Devices  of  this  kind  admit  of  numerout  modi6cKiioBB  by  which  the  tabs 
may  be  concetled.  When  it  u  enoloeed  within  the  figure  of  &  man,  (the 
water  entering  at  one  foot  aligfatly  raised,  and  paaung  oat  throua|fa  the 
other,)  the  Teaiel  is  named  a  Tantatu^  cup,  and  the  liquid  instead  ofentar- 
ing  the  mouth,  as  in  No.  S40,  only  rises  to  the  chin,  and  then  runs  away— 
iDnatrating  the  olasaical  fahle,  which  roprasents  Tantalus  suffering  the 
tortures  of  thirst  in  the  midst  of  water  that  reached  to  his  lips,  but  which 
on  his  attempting  to  taste  sunk  below  his  reach  ;  hence  the  origin  of  our 
word  tantaUzt,  and  its  relatives. 

Neil,  ■nflTring  grievoui  tomwnH,  I  behald 

Taotslni :  in  a  pool  he  luxxl.  bin  chin 

Wuh'd  by  the  wave ;  (hint  parch'd  he  seeDi'i),  but  Ibond 

Nonihl  lo  uiao^e  hii  Ihint ;  for  when  he  bow'd 

Hu  honry  head,  ardeai  to  ijuaff.  the  flood 

VanUh'd  abiorb'd,  and  al  hii  feet,  adust 

The  M>il  appeu'd,  dried  initut,  bj  the  godi. 

Udya.  II.     Caafpv. 

It  is  supposed  the  fable  was  intended  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  e*«- 
rice,  by  which  misers  in  the  midst  of  plenty  oflen  deny  themselves  the 
neceesaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

Sometimes  the  nA«  and  bottom  of  Tantalus'  cops  are  made  hollow  and 
the  siphon  formed  within  them.  No.  S42  is  one  of  these.  An  examina- 
tion of  it  will  sufficiently  explain  the  construction.  A  small  opening  near 
the  bottom  (which  may  easily  be  concealed)  communicates  with  a  passage 
formed  by  a  parti^on,  above  the  top  of  which  the  liquid  must  rise  before 
it  can  pass  down  the  other  side  into  the  base  of  the  cop. 

In  No.  243  the  siphon  is  formed  within  the  handle.  The  short  leg 
oommumcates  with  the  lower  part  of  the  cup  at  the  swell,  so  as  not  easily 
to  be  dcli^ctcd,  and  the  long  one  with  the  cavity  formed  below.  The 
figure  represents  a  Tantalus'  cup  in  our  possession. 

■-....  1 J .f.i. '-in  ordinary  goblet,  so  long  aa 

t  part  of  the  siphon  j  but  if 

:ter  in  operation,  tbe  contents 

)  the  hollow  base,  and  this  whether  tbe 


A  liiiuid  is  retained  in  one  of  these  bi 
he  surface  does  not  reach  above  the  h^he; 
he  cup  be  once  inclined  so  as  to  set  the  la 
will  gradually  be  transferred  t 


vassel  be  replaced  in  an  upright  position  or  not.     Thus  tookards  have 


Chap.  6.]  QMHfw  mwdcame  QuaU. 

been  so  contrived  that  the  act  of  applying  them  to  the  lips  charged  the 
siphon,  and  the  liquid  instead  of  entering  tne  mouth  then  passed  through 
an  illegal  passage  into  the  cavity  formed  for  it»  reception  below,  dj 
making  the  capacity  of  the  siphon  sufficiently  large,  a  person  ignorant  of 
the  device  would  find  it  a  difficult  matter  even  to  t(ute  the  contents  how- 
ever thirsty  he  might  be.  In  the  dark  ag^es,  simple  people  would  naturally 
on  such  occasions  give  credit  to  legends  respecting  mischievous  demons 
loving  beer  and  taking  these  opportunities  to  get  it.  Dishonest  publicans 
whose  sign-boards  announced  "  entertainment  for  man  and  beast,"  are 
said  to  have  occasionally  thus  despoiled  travelers  of  a  portion  of  their  ale 
or  mead,  as  well  as  their  horses  of  feed.  Oats  were  put  into  a  perforated 
manger,  and  a  large  part  forced  through  the  openings  into  a  receptable 
below,  by  the  movements  of  the  hungry  animal's  mouth. 

Martial  the  Roman  poet  refers  to  tricks  of  ancient  publicans,  and  what 
will  surprise  some  readers,  he  complains  of  having  had  wine  foisted  on 
him  instead  of  water.  Ravenna  was  originally  built  like  Venice  on  piles, 
and  was  a  sea-port,  though  now  several  miles  inland.  Water  has  always 
been  extremely  scarce  at  this  city,  and  probably  was  more  so  formerly 
than  at  present.  In  the  poet's  time  it  seems  to  have  brought  a  higher 
price  than  inferior  kinds  of  wine.     Hence  his  complaint : 

By  a  Ravenna  vintner  once  betniy'd, 

So  much  for  wine  and  water  mix'd  I  paid; 

But  when  I  thought  the  purchas*d  liqaor  mine, 

The  rascal  fobb'd  me  off  with  wine.        L.  iii,  £p.  57.    Aidi§am, 

No.  244,  a  magical  pitcher,  from  the  eighth  problem  of  the  SpiritaHa. 
The  siphon  is  not  employed,  but  the  device  is  allied  to  the  preceding 
ones.  A  horizontal  partition  or  diaphragm  perforated  with  minute  holes 
divides  the  vessel  into  two  parts.  The  handle  is  hollow  and  air-tight, 
and  at  the  place  where  its  lower  end  is  connected  to  the  pitcher,  a  tube 
proceeds  from  it  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom.  At  the  upper  part  of 
the  handle  a  small  hole  is  drilled,  where  the  thumb  or  finger  can  readily 
cover  it.  It  should  be  dis^ised  by  some  neighboring  ornament  or  scroll. 
If  this  pitcher  be  half  filled  with  water  and  inverted,  the  liquid  would  be 
retained  as  long  as  the  small  hole  in  the  handle  was  closed — being  sus- 
pended as  in  the  atmospheric  sprinkling  pot.  No.  69  and  70,  and  in  Tutia's 
sieve.  No.  74.  If  the  lower  part  be  filled  with  water  and  the  upper  with 
wine,  the  liquids  will  not  mix  as  lon^  as  the  small  hole  in  the  handle  is 
closed  ;  the  wine  can  then  either  be  drunk  or  poured  out.  If  the  hole  be 
left  some  time  open,  a  mixture  of  both  liquors  will  be  discharged.  With 
a  vessel  of  this  kind,  says  an  old  writer,  "  You  may  welcome  unbidden 
guests.  Having  the  lower  part  already  filled  with  water,  call  to  your  ser- 
vant to  fill  your  pot  with  wine ;  then  you  may  drink  unto  your  guest, 
drinking  up  all  the  wine  :  when  he  l&kes  the  pitcher  thinking  to  pledge 
you  in  the  same,  and  finding  the  contrary,  will  happily  stay  away  until 
he  be  invited,  fearing  that  his  next  presumption  might  more  sharply  be 
rewarded." 

Another  old  way  of  getting  rid  of  an  unwelcome  visiter,  was  by  offering 
him  wine  in  a  cup  resembling  No.  245.  The  sides  were  double,  and  an 
air-tight  cavity  formed  between  them.  When  the  vessel  was  filled,  some 
of  the  liquid  entered  the  cavity  and  compressed  the  air  within  ;  so  that 
when  the  cup  was  inclined  to  the  lips  and  partly  emptied,  the  pressure 
being  diminished,  the  air  expanded,  and  drove  part  of  the  contents  in  the 
face  of  the  drinker.  Porta,  in  his  Natural  Magic,  (Eng.  translation.  1658,) 
mentions  several  similar  devices,  but  they  are  all  to  be  found  in  one  finrm 
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or  anotlier  in  the  SpiritsliB.  One  goblet  was  ao  contrived  that  "  no  raac 
em  drink  out  ofit  bat  tie  who  knows  the  art."  Tbe  liqaid  was  eoapended 
m  caviiin  and  discharged  by  admitting  or  excluding  air  through  secret 
openings.  Anotlior  one  "  for  making  aport  wiili  them  that  ait  at  lable  with 
na,"  a  cup  into  which  wine  was  poured  in  the  presence  of  the  drinker,  b« 
who  could  derive  from  it  nothing  but  water,  &c. 

The  necromancers  of  the  1  artars  and  Cathayans,  [Chinese,]  aaya 
Purchaa,  "  are  exceedingly  expert  in  their  divellish  art.  They  cause  that 
Ae  bottles  in  the  hall  of  the  great  lUan  doe  fill  the  bowls  [cupa]  of  their  own 
tccord,  which  also  without  man's  help  pass  ten  paces  through  the  ayre  into 
Ae  hands  of  the  great  ihan  /  and  when  he  hath  drunke,  in  like  sort  they 
retunie  to  their  place.'*  The  cupi  were  doubtless  filled  and  moved  ^ 
some  ingenious  device ;  but  this  being  concealed,  the  whole  was  of  eoane 
mitacnlous. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  Lunenburg  was  a  magical  goMet  or  ewer, 
*  tine  aiguiere  dans  taquelle  il  v  a  mm  leeret  h-ydranliqwe."  (Le  Cnrieax 
Antiquaire,  a  ^eide,  1739,  torn  li,  495.) 

From  the  time  of  Heron  up  to  ihe  16th  and  17th  centuries  little  speciGo 
inlbrmation  respecting  siphona  is  to  be  met  with.  They  wer«  i^  course 
known  to  the  Romans.  Sir  Wm.  Gelt  supposes  some  modification  of  then 
was  employed  in  connecting  the  large  boilers  in  which  water  was  heated 
ibr  the  public  baths.  It  appears  from  discoveries  made  in  Pompeii  that 
these  vessels  were  closed  or  ajl  sides  and  bore  some  resemblance  to  the 
bodies  of  modern  stills ;  and  that  to  ecoBomize  the  heat,  three  of  them 
were  placed  upon  each  other.  The  lowest  one  in  contact  with  the  firo 
was  the  largest,  and  named  "  the  caldartum,  that  above  it  tbe  tepidartnm. 
tnd  the  uppermost  which  was  supplied  with  cold  water  directly  from  the 
aqueduct  or  other  reservoir  the  frigidarium  ;  and  they  were  so  contrived, 
by  means  of  something  of  the  nature  of  a  siphon,  that  when  the  water  of 
the  lowest  was  drawn  olf  for  the  bath,  an  equal  quantin  descended  simul- 
taneously from  the  second  to  the  lowest  cauldron,  and  from  the  uppermost 
to  the  second."  Julius  Pollux,  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  informs 
OS  that  siphons  were  used  for  tasting  wine.  They  are  also  referred  to  by 
Other  ancient  writers,  but  as  several  instruments  were  designated  by  the 
same  name,  it  is  difficult  to  delermine  with  precision  what  particular  one 
was,  in  every  case,  inlended.  It  is  very  probable,  from  the  remark  of 
Pollux,  which  is  corroborated  by  the  illustration  No.  235,  that  siphons 
were  employed  by  ancient  vinCnera  and  private  gentlemen  for  decanting 
wine,  just  as  the  same  classes  use  them  at  this  day. 
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The  earliest  modern  figures  of  siphons  that  we  have  met  with  are  in  tlio 
German  translation  of  Vegettus,  EiErurt,  1511.     The  above  figuies,  Noa. 
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246  and  247  are  copies.  Both  aro  designed  tx^  §how  ti^  application  of 
these  instruments  for  transferring  large  quantities  of  water  over  rising 
grounds,  as  mentioned  by  Heron.  No.  246  is  formed  entirely  of  wooden 
planks  strongly  nailed  together.  The  upper  ends  of  the  two  trunks  or 
pipes  are  united  to  a  square  and  close  box,  by  means  of  which  they  were 
charged  throush  die  opening  on  the  top.  The  lower  orifices  were  tem- 
porarily closed  by  plugs,  figured  below  with  short  ropes  attached.  When 
the  whole  was  filled^  ue  hole  at  the  top  was  dosed  by  drivmg  in  the  stop- 
per, figured  near  it,  and  then  the  two-  plugs  below  were  withdrawn  by 
means  of  the  ropes. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  large  siphons  made  of  planks  and  jointed  or 
lined  with  pitch  would  work  well,  even  if  they  were*  not  perfectly  ti^t, 
provided  the  orifice  of  the  discharging  leg  was  considerably  lower  than 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  which  the  short  leg  was  placed. 

Heron  directed  large  siphons  to  be  filled  tnroujgh  a  funnel  at  the  top, 
and  the  orifices  closed  below,  as  represented  in  Nos.  246  and  247. 

No.  247  was  of  met^l,  but  charged  like  the-  last  by  means  of  a  wooden 
box  ;  the  opening  to  admit  the  water  and  its  stopper  being  clearly  repre-- 
sented.  There  appears  no  device  for  closing  the  lower  ends  of  this 
siphon ;  and  as  they  enter  the  water  perpendicnlarly,  the  plugs  and  ropes 
used  in  No.  246  would  hardly  apply.  Probably  the  short  leg  was  closed 
by  a  value  opening  upwards  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  on  which  account 
the  latter  was  made  conical  to  afibrd  room  for  it  to  play.  This  valre 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  charging  the  sipnon,  provided  the 
upper  part  of  the  box  was  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the  inslrument. 
We  therefore  suppose  that  the  disproportianete  size  of  the  box  and  its 
being  figured  below  the  bend  are  errors  of  the  artist. 

Of  modern  improvements,  the  addition  of  sucking  tttbes  by  which  amaP 
siphons  are  now  commonly  charged  wafr  the  first.  It  is  uncertain  when 
or  by  whom  they  were  introduced.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  used,  if  at  all^  before  the  early  part  of  the  last  centurf  ;  for  all  the 
siphons  described  in  old  treatises  on  chemistry,  distilling,  &c.  invariably 
consist  of  single  tubes,  which  were  either  charged  by  immersing  them,  or 
by  drawing  out  the  sir  from  the  orifice  of  the  discharging  leg  by  the 
mouth.  It  may  contribute  to  some  future  history  of  dto  siphon  to  preserve 
a  few  of  these. 


NMkSia.    MS. 


The  first  two  are  from  the  English  translation  of  one  of  Conrad  Gesncr's 
works,  Lond.  1599.  (See  page  381  of  this  volume.)  Speaking  of  draw- 
ing off  water  from  the  head  of  a  still,  the  author  observes,  •*  Yon  may  put 
certaine  draying  pipes  into  the  cover  such  as  yon  see  here  livelie  portray- 
ed."  Copies  of  the  same  are  inserted  in  several  other  old  works.  In 
"  Maison  Kustique,"  Paris,  1574,  folio  217,  they  are  to  be  seen,  and  the 

instruments  are  said  to  have  been  made  of  fm  plate  ^  {fiiyattx  defer  blanc.) 

■^ —  -  -      -      -■  -  -  -  ■  - 

*  Thb  beautiful  raaonfactora  (tia  pIftiA) 
of  our  kitchentf,  Sic.  is  supposed  to  be  of 
■Mken  of  it  in  modern  times. 


eeatribnase  so  krfelj  to  the 

data.    The  Qaniiaiis  were  the  liaS 
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No.  250  is  from  die/*  Dicdoniutire  (Eeonomujae/'  Pam,  1782,  3d  edit 
Tome  i,  S64.  It  if  obviously  copied,  with  the  distilliitf  appmntus  of  which 
it  forms  a  part,  from  some  older  work.  No.  248  dirors  in  nothing  from 
those  belonging  one  of  the  Pharaohs,  (No.  236,)  while  the  forms  of  Noa. 
249  and  250  are  evidently  owing  to  the  material  of  which  they  are  made, 
vis.  tinned  iron ;  the  legs  were  separate  pieces,  and  their  joncdon  formed 
an  acQte  angle. 

The  suckins^  tabe  is  not  figured  by  Decans,  Flndd,  Uozon,  Boyle,  Beli- 
dor ;  nor  yet  by  Rohault,  Gravesande,  Desagulien,  and  the  Abbe  Nolle!, 
although  it  was  in  use  before  the  popular  works  of  the  last  named  authors 
were  published.  Switser,  in  his  Hydrostatics,  1729,  has  figured  a  siphon 
for  transferring  water  over  a  hill  with  a  short  sucking  tube  attached  ;  but 
this  is  placed  near  the  top,  and  was  designed  to  draw  off  the  air  that 
might  accumulate  at  the  oend  after  the  instrument  had  been  some  time 
in  use. 

In  Martin's  *'  Philosophical  Ghammar,"  Lond.  1762,  sixth  edit  No.  251 
is  represented.  The  sucking  tube  appears  but  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
modem  one,  being  a  veryshort  conical  piece  attached  to  the  extremi^ 
of  the  discharging  leff.  The  figure  we  suppose  was  in  the  previous  edi- 
tions  of  the  work.  It  was  copied  into  the  London  Magaxine  for  1764, 
p.  584,  and  is  there  named  "  the  syphon  or  crane  w  eommtm  use."  But 
the  sucking  tube  was  frilly  developed  before  these  dates.  In  **  Arts  et 
Metieres,"  it  is  not  curtailed  of  its  nir  proportions.  The  treatise  on  the  An 
of  the  Cooper,  (Art  du  Tonnelier,)  was  published  in  1763,  and  in  it  No. 
252  is  given  as  the  siphon  then  used  in  Paris  for  emptying  wine  casks,  &c. 
It  was  made  of  tin  plate,  and  for  the  convenience  of  hai^;bg  it  up  when 
not  in  use,  a  ring  was  attached  to  the  upper  part.  **  Ce  siphon  est  connu 
sous  le  nom  de  jHfmpeJ*     (Folio  edit.  p.  47.) 

"  L'Art  du  DisUllateur  Liquoriste,"  was  'published  in  1775.  In  it 
another  valuable  modification  of  the  siphon  is  exhibited.  See  No.  253. 
This  in  its  outline  resembles  the  preceding  one,  being  made  of  the  same 
material.  It  has  no  sucking  tube,  but  the  discharging  leg  is  closed  by  a 
cock,  and  the  receivine^  one  by  a  light  valve  opening  inwards ;  hence 
when  once  charged,  this  siphon  would  always  remain  so  while  the  cock 
was  kept  shut :  it  could  be  moved  from  one  vessel  to  empty  another  at 
pleasure,  for  as  soon  as  the  end  of  the  short  leg  was  immersed  and  the 
cock  opened,  it  would  commence  to  act  This  instrument  was  named 
**  siphon  d  clapet"     (Folio  edit  p.  140.) 

The  more  common  form  of  the  siphon  as  now  used  is  shown  at  No.  254, 
a  valve  in  the  short  leg  being  dispensed  with.  Small  instruments  are 
so  easily  charged,  that  little  or  no  advantage  is  derived  from  keeping  them 
filled.  Liquids  confined  in  them  become  insipid,  and  in  some  cases  tainted 
by  the  material  of  the  tube ;  besides,  as  small  siphons  are  required  to 
decant  different  liquids,  their  contents  must  be  discharged  every  time  the 
liquid  is  changed.  On  these  accounts  the  valve  has  been  dropped.  The 
junction  of  the  sucking  tube  with  the  discharging  leg  must  always  be  kept 
below  the  surface  of  the  fluid  to  be  drawn,  as  the  virtual  length  of  the  leg 
there  terminates.  By  means  of  the  cock  the  discharge  can  always  be 
regulated,  and  when  a  receiving  vessel  is  filled— entirely  stopped  until 
anotiier  vessel  is  prepared. 

Siphons  with  small  syringes  attached  for  the  purpose  of  charging  them, 
are  frequently  made  by  silversmiths  for  decanting  wine  from  ordinary 
bottles,  &c.  See  No.  255.  The  capacity  of  the  syringe  should  equal 
that  of  the  siphon,  as  one  stroke  only  (an  upward  one)  of  the  piston  can 
be  used.     Atmospheric  and  forcing  pumpi  are  often  used  to  charge  very 
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tone  siphoDS  ;  the  former  being  applied  to  the  discharging,  and  the  latter 
to  Uie  receiving  orifice. 

or  ilevicea  for  stopping  and  renewing  the  diaeharge  \rithout  either  cocka 
or  valves,  the  WtrUmhurg  tiphm  is  toe  oldest.  It  was  bo  named  fronk 
its  invention  in  that  city.  The  legs  are  of  equal  length,  and  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  air  when  the  instrument  is  not  in  use,  (heir  ends  are  beat 
upwards.  See  No.  256.  (For  the  convenience  of  discharge,  one  end  ia 
commonly  recurved.)  The  alledged  advantages  of  this  siphon  over  others 
were  inore  imaginary  than  real.  It  waa  at  one  time  announced  as  "  a  veiy 
extraordinary  machine,  performing  divers  things  which  the  common  siphon 
cannot  reach."  Thus,  when  the  legs  were  inserted  in  different  vessels,  it 
was  said  to  preserve  the  liquid  at  the  same  level  in  both ;  and  although 
the  legs  were  of  equal  length,  water  rose  indifferently  up  one  and  descend- 
ed through  the  other,  hesides  other  properties  whica  in  fact  are  commom 
to  all  siphons.  Its  only  peculiarity  consists  in  the  ends  of  the  legs  being 
turned  upwards,  so  as  to  retain  the  fluid  within,  and  thus  be  always  ready 
for  use  :  but  this  retention  of  the  contents,  although  theoretically  true,  is 
in  practice  hardly  attainable,  since  it  requires  the  orifices  to  be  alwayl 
preserved  on  the  same  horizontal  line — a  condition  extremely  difficult  to 
perform,  except  with  very  small  instruments,  and  whose  ends  are  turned 
considerably  up.  If  the  ends  reach  only  to  a  level  with  the  upper  side  of 
the  flexure,  the  slightest  change  of  position  makes  one  leg  longer  than  the 
other  ;  air  is  admitted,  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  contents  are  expelled. 
A  siphon  thus  made  of  inch,  or  ]  inch  tubing,  could  not  be  moved  from 
one  vessel  to  another,  or  hung  against  a  wall,  without  the  contents  being 
displaced.  Disks  or  stoppers  placed  over  the  orifices  would  prevent  this, 
but  they  would  virtually  be  valves.  The  Wirtembui^  siphon  is  conae- 
quently  seldom  seen  except  in  the  lecture  room.  (See  Phil.  Trans,  xr. 
846-7,  and  Lowthorp's  Abridg.  i,  537-9.) 

In  1808,  M.  Argand,  the  inventor  of  lamp  burners  that  go  under  his 
name,  devised  a  "  valve  siphon"  precisely 
similar  to  No.  253.  From  remarVa  made 
n  the  journals  of  tae  time,  he  seems  to  haTS 
been  considered  the  introducer  of  the  valve 
rroneous  idea.  As  regards  the  eois- 
M  of  his  siphon  all  that  could  be  claim- 
^  by  or  for  him  wa«  the  mode  of  connecting 
f  the  legs  to  the  horizontal  part  by  screws,  ao  ' 
that  uiey  might  easily  be  separated,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  or  more  coo- 
veniently  packing.  But  Argand's  ttui6t  ef 
_^_.  Ka.m  fAarging  his  siphon  was  novel.      It  waa 

effected  on  the  same  principle  as  water  ii 
riised  by  the  eamne  hydratUique,  (page  372,)  via,  by  movmg  the  instru- 
ment perpendicularly  up  and  down  in  the  liquid,  until  it  became  filled. 
Instead  of  imparting  motion  to  the  whole  instrument,  which  in  larger  ones 
would  be  inconvenient,  M.  Hachette  suggests  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
receiving  leg  be  connected  to  the  upper  part  by  a  flexible  tube  of  leather 
or  clolh  impermeable  to  liauids,  so  that  the  part  in  which  the  valve  U 
situated  need  only  be  moved.     See  No.  357. 

Siphons  are  necessary  in  numerous  manipulations  of  the  labontoTT>Uid 
modern  researches  in  chemistry  have  given  rise  to  several  beuilifali 
for  charging  them,  and  also  for  interrupting  and  renewing  thsu 
When  corrosive  liquids  or  those  of  high  temperatures  are  to  M  tru 
bjr  siphons,  it  is  often  inconvenient,  and  sometimes  dangenraa  to  pi. 
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hi  opi  radon  by  the  longs.  Moreover  cocks  and  Yslres  of  natal  are  acted 
on  h\  acids,  and  in  some  cases  would  affect  or  destrej  tke  properties  of 
'  he  h  ids  tfacmsehres. 


No.  858 
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No.  25S  shows  liow  hot  or  oorresive  liquids  may  be  drawn  off  from  « 
mouthed  bottle  or  jar.  The  short  leg  of  a  siphon  is  inserted  throo^ 
ihe  cork  ;  and  also  a  small  tube,  through  which  the  operator  blows,  and 
by  the  pressure  of  his  breath  forces  the  liquid  through  the  siphon. 

Ne.  259  represents  a  siphoii  sometimes  employed  by  chemists.  When 
«sed,  the  short  leg  is  first  placed  in  the  fluid  to  be  decanted,  the  flame  of 
a  lamp  or  candle  is  then  applied  to  the  underside  of  the  bulb  ;  the  heat 
rarefies  the  air,  and  consequently  dnves  out  thegreater  part  of  it  through 
the  discharging  orifiee.  The  finger  is  applied  to  this  orifice,  and  as  the  bulb 
becomes  cool  the  atmosphere  drives  up  the  liquid  into  the  void  and  puts 
the  instrument  in  operation. 

No.  260  is  a  siphon  by  M.  Oollardean.  It  is  charged  by  pouring  « 
quantity  of  the  fluid  to  be  decanted  into  the  funnel ;  the  bent  pipe  attached 
to  which  terminates  near  the  top  of  the  disohar^ng  leg.  The  fluid  a 
descending  through  this  leg  bears  down  the  air  withm  it,  on  the  principle 
of  the  trnmbe,  and  the  atmosphere  drives  up  the  liquid  in  the  reservoir 
through  the  short  leg.  In  experiments  with  this  instrument  we  invariably 
found  the  contents  of  the^charging  tube  drawn  into  the  siphon  whenever 
the  orifice  of  the  discharging  leg  was  not  made  smaller  than  the  bore  of 
the  receiving  one.  By  not  attending  to  this,  such  siphons  will  only  act  as 
long  as  water  is  poured  into  the  funnel. 

No.  261.  A  glass  siphon  for  decanting  acids,  &c.  It  is  charged  by 
sucking,  and  to  guard  against  the  contents  entering  the  mouth,  a  bulb  is 
blown  on  the  sucking  tube.  The  accumulation  of  a  liquid  in  this  bulb 
being  visible,  the  operator  can  always  withdraw  his  lips  in  time  to  pre- 
vent his  tasting  it. 

No.  262  is  designed  to  retain  its  contents  when  not  'n  use,  so  that  on 
plunging  the  short  leg  deep  into  a  liquid  the  instrument  will  operate.  This 
effect  however  will  not  follow  if  the  end  of  the  discharging  leg  descend 
below  the  flexure  near  it,  and  if  its  orifice  be  not  contracted  nearly  to  that 
of  a  capillary  tube. 

No.  263  is  a  siphon  by  which  liquids  may  be  drawn  at  intervals,  vis. 
by  raising  and  lowering  the  end  of  the  discharging  leg  according  to  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  cistern. 

Our  own  labors  have  developed  some  novel  modifications  of  the  siphon. 
No.  264  is  charged  by  an  apparatus  designed  as  a  substitute  for  the 
syringe.  (See  No.  255.)  The  sucking  tube  of  an  ordinary  siphon  is  made 
to  pass  through  the  centre  of  a  much  larger  pipe.  This  is  closed  at  the 
bottom,  open  at  top,  and  its  length  equal  to  that  of  the  short  leg.  A  move- 
able tube  open  at  bottom  and  closed  above  is  fitted  to  slide  in  the  last,  and 
is  of  such  a  bore  that  the  space  between  its  sides  and  the  exhausting  tube 


equali  the  cKpacity  of  ^e  siphon.  To  use  tbia  'inftruinent,  fill  the  wi^ 
tube  ^t'ith  water  or  some  other  fluid,  and  pUce  the  short  leg  iato  the  liquid 
to  be  decanted  ;  then  dote  the  orifice  of  the  long  leg  with  the  finger,  itaA 
raise  the  moveable  tube  (by  the  ring  attached  to  it)  and  the  siphon  will 
be  charged.  In  using  this  instrument,  the  fluid  hy  which  it  is  charged 
does  not  mix  with  that  which  is  decanted,  as  in  No.  S60.  The  apparaloi 
U  more  simple  than  a  svringe  and  is  not  liable  to  be  deranged.  By  using 
mercury  both  the  length  and  bore  of  the  charging  tubes  may  be  greatly 
reduced.  Aa  these  tubes  themselves  constitute  a  siphon,  (see  No.  238,) 
the  upper  end  of  the  nnall  exhausting  one  should  extend  a  little  aboTO 
that  which  contains  the  charging  fluid,  lest  this  should  occasionally  riao 
over  the  orifice — in  which  case  the  whole  would  be  dr»wn  off.  A  deacr^ 
tion  of  this  siphon  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  dio  Fnjiklin  Inadtitt* 
fbr  November,  1634. 


Nos.  366-6  represent  another  mode  of  chai^Dg  dphons  on  the  satm 
principle,  bat  the  apparatus  is  more  nmple  and  is  accompanied  with  soma 
peculiar  advantages.  The  stphon  Itself  has  no  exhausting  pipe  attached 
to  it,  but  is  a  bent  tube  simply.  It  is  put  in  operation  hy  means  of  a 
moveable  tube  of  about  the  same  length  ss  the  discharging  leg,  and  having 
the  bottom  closed  ami  •  lip  or  spout  formed  on  its  upper  edge.  Thia 
tubular  vessel  is  filled  -with  water  (or  other  fluid)  and  the  long  leg  of  the 
siphon  inserted  into  it.  The  short  leg  is  then  placed  into  the  liquid  to  b« 
decanted  and  the  moveable  tube  drawn  gently  down.  The  air  within 
becomes  rarefied  and  the  instrument  charged  in  consequence  of  the  Tacuitjr 
left  in  the  long  leg  by  the  receding  liquid.  The  moveable  tube  may  then 
be  wholly  withdrawn  or  not  aa  circumstances  may  dictate.  If  the  liquid 
is  to  be  tiecanted  at  intervals,  or  the  stream  increased  or  diminished,  the 
tube  should  be  used  ;  thus,  to  lessen  or  stop  the  discharge,  slide  up  the 
tube  and  as  the  lip  approaches  to  a  level  with  the  surface  in  the  reservoir 
the  stream  will  become  leM  and  lesa,  and  by  raiNog  it  still  higher,  as  in 
No.  265,  entirely  stopped.  Hence  the  instrument  acts  as  a  perfect  cock, 
by  which  the  liquid  may  be  discharged  in  single  drops  or  in  a  full  stream, 
and  unlike  the  ordinary  brass  taps,  it  can  never  leak  nor  require  repair*. 

The  apparatus  also  performs  the  part  of  a  g^tagr,  viz.  by  accurately  indt* 
eating  the  surface  of  the  fluid  within  any  vessel  to  which  it  is  attached. 
Suppose  we  wish  to  know  the  quantity  of  liquid  remaining  in  a  demijohn, 
or  other  close  veasel,  afler  drawing  off  part  by  one  of  these  siphons ;  ri) 
that  is  required  is  to  slide  up  the  tube  till  the  liquid  barely  dropi  fitm 
lip^its  surface  in  the  tube  will  then  be  on  the  tone  levtl  as  in  tlw  i 

Chn.     If  the  moveable  lube  bemade  of  glass,  the  quantity  left  cand 
known  at  sight,  because  its  surface  in  the  tube  would  always  be  V] 
A  device  of  this  kind  might  be  employed  to  draw  off  and  to  gu^ 
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contents  of  standing  casks.  It  would  be  better  to  make  the  discharging 
leg  of  this  siphon  of  rather  larger  bore  than  the  short  one,  since  the  rare- 
faction would  then  be  more  perfect.  The  discharging  leg  must  always 
be  inserted  in  the  moveable  tube  before  the  short  one  is  placed  in  the 
liquid  to  be  transferred.  (See  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for  July 
and  November,  1834.) 

No.  267  is  formed  of  a  conical  tube,  and  charged  by  the  act  of  placing 
it  in  the  fluid  to  be  transferred.  The  end  of  the  lon^  leg  is  first  closed 
tight  by  the  finger,  and  the  short  one  then  immersed  as  deep  as  can  be 
conveniently  in  the  liquid.  The  air  being  thus  confined  prevents  the  liquid 
from  entering,  but  when  the  finger  is  withdrawn,  it  is  urged  up  the  short 
leg  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  column  over  the  orifice  of  the  latter, 
and  the  momentum  of  the  large  volume  contained  in  the  lower  part  drives 
sufficient  over  the  bend  to  put  the  instrument  in  operation.  The  actioo 
of  this  siphon  depends  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  spouting  tubes 
described  in  the  last  chapter.  This  siphon  is  in  fact  merely  one  of  these 
bent  into  a  proper  form.  The  bend  should  be  a  regular  curve  in  order  to 
present  as  little  obstruction  as  possible  to  the  liquid  in  passing  over :  it 
should  also  be  short,  so  as  to  require  less  of  the  passing  fluid  to  fill  it  than 
a  longer  one.  The  proportions  of  the  different  parts  of  these  siphons 
should  approach  those  represented  in  the  cut.  Small  siphons  on  this  plan 
are  limited  in  their  application  to  those  cases  where  the  short  legs  can  be 
immersed  half  their  depth  or  more;  but  the  application  of  large  instruments 
increases  with  the  depth.  .  (See  No.  226  and  remarks  upon  it,  page  499.) 

Nos.  268-9  are  bloidng  siphons,  being  charged  by  blowing  with  the 
mouth  through  the  tubes  connected  to  the  orifices  of  the  discharging  legs. 
This  mode  of  producing  a  vacuum  in  one  pipe  by  blowing  air  through 
another  is  sufficiently  explained  in  a  previous  chapter.  In  No.  269,  the 
junction  of  the  siphon  with  the  blowing  tube  is  flush  or  smooth  in  the 
interior  of  the  latter,  and  whenever  this  is  the  case  a  conical  ajutage  must 
be  added  as  represented,  or  the  instrument  cannot  be  charged.  (See 
remarks  on  blowing  tubes,  pp.  486-7.)  The  better  way  is  to  make  the 
siphon  like  No.  268,  in  which  a  part  of  the  leg  projects  into  the  blowing 
tube  and  diverts  the  current  of  air  from  the  lungs  over  the  orifice,  as  in 
Nos.  205— '6,  '7,  and  *13.'  These  are  more  readily  charged  than  the  others, 
and  although  they  will  operate  without  the  conical  ajutage,  they  are  much 
easier  charged  with  it.  By  such  siphons  water  may  be  raised  one  or  two 
feet  by  a  smart  puff.  They  are  safe  and  convenient  to  transfer  acids,  &c. 
as  there  is  not  the  least  danger  of  receiving  any  portion  into  the  mouth, 
as  when  sucking  siphons  are  used. 

Siphons  are  now  used,  as  they  were  by  the  Egyptians  in  Heron's  time, 
to  convey  water  to  considerable  distances.  When  they  are  laid  over 
ground  that  is  elevated  from  20  to  25  feet  above  the  spring,  a  quantity  of 
air  is  disengaged  from  the  water  at  the  highest  parts  of  the  tube,  and  accu- 
mulating there  is  very  apt  to  cause  the  action  to  cease.  To  prevent  this, 
a  close  vessel,  furnished  with  a  cock  and  funnel  at  the  top,  should  be  con- 
nected at  its  bottom  to  the  highest  part  of  the  siphon  by  a  stop  cock  or 
valve.  The  air  evolved  from  the  water  will  collect  in  this  vessel  and 
should  be  occasionally  drawn  off  in  the  following  manner.  Shut  the  lower 
cock  and  open  the  one  attached  to  the  funnel  ;  then  expel  the  air  by  filling 
the  vessel  with  water  and  turn  the  cocks  as  at  first.  As  fresh  portions  of 
air  arise  from  the  liquid,  they  will  enter  the  vessel  and  drive  the  water 
down  the  discharging  leg.  When  the  ground  is  very  uneven  at  the 
highest  parts,  the  several  eminences  of  the  siphon  should  be  connected  by 
•mall  tubes  to  the  air-chamber. 
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We  have  kcown  siphons  from  a  qaarter  to  half  a  mile  m  length,  and 
formed  of  leaden  pipes  only  half  an  inch  in  the  bore  continue  running  from 
nine  to  fifteen  months  without  once  stopping,  although  no  air-vessels  were 
attached  to  them.  In  dne  case  the  pipe  was  1200  feet  in  length,  the  orifice 
of  the  discharging  leg  was  but  five  or  six  feet  below  that  of  the  receiving 
one,  and  the  nignest  part  of  the  tube  was  from  12  to  15  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  spring. 

An  opinion  is  current  with  some  writers,  that  the  extreme  elevation  to 
which  water  can  be  carried  by  siphons  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and 
that  Heron,  the  most  celebrated  writer  of  antiquity  upon  these  instni* 
ments,  was  not  himself  aware  of  its  limitation  to  about  30  feet.  It  is  not 
'.far  that  Heron  was  thus  ignorant;  but  if  he  were,  it  would  only  show 
that  in  this  department  of  the  arts  he  was  no  practical  man.  That  ancient 
plumbers  and  pump-makers,  who  prepared  and  laid  large  siphons  were 
aware  of  the  limitation  there  can  be  no  doubt,  just  as  the  same  class  of 
mechanics  were  in  modern  times  with  regard  to  pumps,  before  philosophers 
were  informed  of  the  fact  or  able  to  account  for  it.  As  however  siphons 
for  conveying  water  ever  hills  and  to  e^reat  distances  have  always  been 
of  rare  occurrence,  (comparatively  speaking,)  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
even  some  hydraulic  engineers  should  have  been  thus  ignorant  with  reeard 
to  them,  although  familiar  with  the  extent  to  which  water  can  be  raised  by 
atmospheric  pumps.  If  some  of  these  men  have  talked  of  conveying 
water  by  siphons  over  mountains,  we  never  hear  them  speak  of  raising  it 
to  equal  elevations  through  the  suction  pipes  of  pumps.  Daily  experience 
in  applying  the  latter  to  various  depths  prevented  tnem  from  falhng  into 
the  error. 

Baptist  Porta,  in  the  19th  Book  of  his  Natural  Magic,  speaks  of  raising 
water  by  a  siphon  to  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  and  several  old  writers  have 
the  same  conceit.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the 
plenists,  who  denied  the  possibility  of  a  vacuum.  They  attributed  the  ascent 
of  liquids  through  siphons  to  nature's  abhorrence  of  a  void,  and  imagined 
the  elevation  to  be  unlimited.  But  these  men  were  philosophers,  whose 
practical  knowledge  was  confined  to  portable  experiments ;  had  they  been 
working  pump-makers  they  would  have  known  better ;  they  would  have 
become  advocates  for  the  opposite  doctrine — vacuists.  So  k>ng  was  the 
error  of  the  plenists  maintained,  observes  Switzer,  "  that  I  have  seen  a 
book  of  Machines,  written  even  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  by  one  Ward, 
an  engineer,  who  ventur'd  to  give  a  sketch  of  a  high  hill,  and  a  house  at  the 
bottom  or  side,  over  which,  by  a  vast  extended  siphon,  the  water  was  to 
be  convey'd  from  one  vale  to  another."  The  author  of  the  old  treatise, 
entitled,  *  Art  and  Nature,'  quoted  at  pp.  321,  375,  was  of  the  same  opi- 
nion. "  How  to  convey  water  over  a  mountain  :  this  experiment  is  as  easie 
to  be  performed  as  any  of  the  former,  and  indeed  after  the  same  manner, 
for  you  must  lay  a  pipe  of  lead  over  the  mountain,  with  one  end  in  the 
spring  or  water  that  you  desire  to  convey,  and  the  other  end  must  lie 
somewhat  lower ;  then  open  the  pipe  at  the  top  of  the  mountain ;  stop 
both  ends  of  the  pipe,  anc  with  a  tunnell  fill  the  pipe  full  of  water ;  then 
close  it  up  exactly  that  neither  ayer  nor  water  may  come  out  thereat ;  then 
unstop  both  the  ends  of  the  pipe,  and  the  water  will  run  continual] v," 
(p.  10.)  Decaus  appears  to  have  been  better  informed,  if  we  may  judgv 
from  his  remarks  respecting  the  perpendicular  length  of  pipes  of  atino* 
spheric  pumps.  In  large  engines,  he  recommends  that  they  be  not  mads 
over  20  feet ;  and  including  the  working  cylinders,  he  says,  *'  I  am  of 
opinion  th^t  it  [the  water]  must  not  be  constrained  to  rise  more  than  thir^ 
feet  in  httight"     The  second  plate  of  his  "  Forcible  Movements"  repr» 
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•exits  two  atmospheric  pumps  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  the  lowest 
one  raised  it  from  "24  to  30  feet/'  and  the  upper  one  "  may  raise  it  from 
thence  24  or  30  feet"  higher.  The  "  Forcible  Movements,"  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  published  about  thirty  years  before  the  discovery  of 
atmospheric  pressure. 

Contrivances  for  discharging  water  from  the  highest  part  of  siphons 
have  often  been  proposed.  They  are  to  be  met  with  in  several  old  authors, 
and  the  principle  of  most  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  Spiritalia.  They 
ore  however  seldom  employed,  because  circumstances  on  which  the^  de- 
pend rarely  occur ;  and  other  devices  are  preferable  even  under  those 
circumstances.  A  descriptive  account  of  a  few  of  them  may  interest  some 
machinists,  and  be  serviceable  to  others,  viz :  by  preventing  them  from 
expending  their  energies  in  devising  similar  things.  Indeed  in  this  respect 
books  which  contain  accounts  only  of  the  best  machines  are  not  always  the 
most  useful  to  inventors.  In  whatever  department  of  the  airts  these  men 
exercise  their  talents  they  are  almost  certain  to  fall  at  one  time  or  another 
on  old  devices,  which  appear  to  them  both  new  and  equal  to  similar  plans 
in  common  use.  Books  therefore  which  describe  rejected  and  antiquated 
contrivances  are  not  so  worthless  as  some  persons  imagine. 

One  plan  to  raise  water  by  a  siphon  consists  in  enlarging  or  swelling  it 
out  at  or  near  the  bend,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  connecting 
the  legs  to  an  air-tight  vessel ;  and  when  this  becomes  filled  the  commu- 
nication between  it  and  the  legs  is  cut  off  by  valves  or  cocks,  and  the 
contents  drawn  off.  When  this  is  done  the  vessel  remains  filled  with  air, 
which  if  admitted  into  the  legs  would  stop  the  action  of  the  siphon.  It 
must  therefore,  in  order  to  expel  the  air,  be  filled  with  some  liquid  to 
replace  that  drawn  out.  Suppose  a  siphon  of  this  kind  be  designed  to 
raise  water  fen*  the  supply  of  a  dwelling,  in  or  near  which  the  vessel  is 
placed,  it  may  then  be  refilled  with  refuse  or  impure  water,  which  on 
Adjusting,  the  cocks  will  p^ss  down  the  discharging  leg.  Then  after  a 
sliort  time  elapses,  the  vessel  will  again  be  filled  with  fresh  water,  which 
may  he  again  exchanged  for  the  same  quantity  of  impure. 

In  locations  where  river,  salt,  or  any  other  water  can  thus  be  exchanged 
for  fresh,  and  it  is  desirable  to  do  so,  such  devices  are  applicatle.  (In 
breweries,  distilleries,  &c.  the  descent  of  one  liquid  may  thus  be  made  to 
raise  another.)  It  should  however  be  observed  that  an  equal  quantity  mus* 
be  given  for  that  received,  and  it  must  descend  rather  more  than  the  latter 
rises.  But  when  circumstances  allow  these  conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  the 
apjiaratus  is  not  always  to  be  depended  upon  ;  air  insinuates  itself  through 
the  minutest  imperfections  in  the  pipes  and  cocks,  and  often  deranges  the 
whole.  One  of  these  siphons  is  described  in  Nicholson's  Journal,  4to. 
vol.  iv,  and  in  vol.  ii,  of  Gregory's  Mechanics.  Another  in  the  Blblio- 
theque  Phisico-Economique,  which  is  copied  in  vol.  x,  of  the  Repertory 
of  Arts,  2d  series.  Another  is  figured  in  Art  and  Nature,  A.  D.  1633, 
with  two  close  reservoirs  at  the  top  ;  and  Porta,  in  cap.  3,  book  xlx,  of  his 
Magic,  describes  another,  with  the  close  vessel  on  the  top  of  a  tower  :  the 
dischargiag  leg  is  desj3ribed  as  terminating  in  another  close  vessel  of  the 
same  size  as  the  one  above,  and  furnished  with  a  cock  and  funnel  through 
which  to  fill  it,  and  another  cock  to  discharge  the  contents  :  this  charg- 
ing vessel  from  his  description  appears  to  have  been  placed  on  the  ground 
a  little  below  the  spring  and  then  emptied — if  so,  the  apparatus  could  not 
act.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  necessity  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  lower  vessel  being  discharged  from  the  orifice  of  a  pipe  as 
much  below  as  the  receiving  vessel  on  the  tower  was  above  the  spring. 
The  device  (which  he  probably  imperfectly  copied  from  •ome  older  author) 
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I  t/>e  lame  u  t}ie  aiplion  for  raising  w&ter  whicb  Q  *aTet«nd* 
nas  ngurea  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Philosophy,  p.  39,  plate  74. 

The  best  of  these  devices  are  not  only  subject  to  derangement  hy  the 
wear  of  the  cocks  snd  valves,  snd  want  of  care  in  opening  and  closing  them 
at  the  proper  times,  but  they  require  almost  u  much  attendance  as  would 
enfHce  to  raise  the  water  directly  from  the  spring.  On  this  account  various 
contrivances  have  been  proposed  to  render  them  self  acting. 

An  ingenious  device  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine for  1747,  p.  568.  It  is  named  a  "  lifiitig  giphon."  Water  from  a 
bpiing  ie  received  into  an  open  cistern,  from'the  bottom  of  which  a  pipe 
descends  to  a  perpendicular  depth  of  33  feeL  The  bore  of  this  pipe  !fl 
closed  and  opened  by  two  slop-cocks,  one  at  its  lower  end  and  the  other 
near  the  upper,  or  just  below  its  junction  with  the  cistern.  A  close 
vessel  In  receive  the  water  raised  is  to  be  fixed  at  any  required  elevation, 
not  exceeding  30  feet  above  the  cistern ;  and  from  its  bottom  a  pipe 
descends  to  within  two  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  cistern.  This  pipe 
constitutes  the  short  leg  of  the  siphon,  and  its  upper  orifice  is  covered  by 
a  valve  to  prevent  the  water  that  ascends  through  it  from  returning.  From 
the  top  of  the  close  vessel  a  small  or  exhausting  pipe  proceeds  down  to 
the  one  beneath  the  cistern  and  is  connected  to  it  below  the  upper  cock. 
Thus  united  they  may  be  considered  as  the  long  leg  of  the  siphon,  al- 
though water  only  descends  through  the  lower  branch  a^d  air  through  the 
upper  one.  The  apparatus  for  alternately  opening  and  closing  the  cocks 
(iiuon  which  the  action  of  the  machine  depends]  is  somewhat  similar  in 
principle  to  that  represented  at  page  354.  A  bucket  containing  water  is 
the  prime  mover  ;  a  rope  attached  to  it  is  passed  twice  round  two  rollers, 
and  a  counterpoise  is  suspefided  from  the  other  end  of  the  rope.  When 
the  bucket  is  partly  filled  it  preponderates,  and  when  it  ts  emptied  the 
cottnterpnise  prevails  ;  hence  an  alternating  movement  is  imparled  to  the 
rollers  and  to  the  plugs  of  the  two  cocks,  as  the  shanks  of  these  constitute 
the  axles  of  the  rollers. 

A  plan  for  making  siphons  of  this  description  self  acting  by  means  of 
four  vessels  placed  on6  over  the  other,  and  each  provided  wiui  a  siphon 
by  which  its  contents  may  be  discharged,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Close,  in  Nicholson's  Journal  before  referred  to. 

M.  Hacbette  has  combined  the  ram 
of  Montgolfier  with  the  siphon,  in  order 
to  discharge  water  from  tne  apex  of  the 
latter :  see  the  annexed  figure.  A  the 
short  leg  and  R  the  long  or  discharg- 
ing one.  The  upper  end  of  each  termi- 
nates in  a  close  chamber  within  which 
two  valves  attached  to  a  perpendicular 
rod  are  made  to  work.  The  upper 
valTe  closes  an  opening  in  the  honzoo- 
tal  partition  that  separates  the  interior 
of  the  chamber  from  the  air-vessel  and 
jet  pipe  above.  The  seat  nf  the  lower 
valve  is  at  the  orifice  of  R.  The  dia- 
tance  between  the  valves  is  such  that 
when  one  is  closed  the  other  is  opsn. 
^  Their  movements  are  produced  ■• 
'  the  rsm  ;  a  coiled  snring  keep!  d 
upper  one  closed  till  (ne  momentnoti 
the  fluid  in  paiMng  through  the  riiAaa' 
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shuts  tbe  lower  one.  The  lower  end  of  R  is  famished  widi  a  cock«  and 
that  of  A  with  a  valve  opening  outwards,  for  the  purpose  of  charging  the 
siphon  through  an  opening  at  B.  When  in  operation,  the  water  after 
running  a  little  while  acquires  sufficient  momentum  to  shut  the  lower  valve, 
upon  which  a  portion  rushes  into  the  air-vessel  and  escapes  in  a  jet ;  the 
spring  then  closes  the  upper  valve,  and  the  fluid  descends  through  R  tiU 
the  lower  valve  »  again  closed  and  another  jet  produced. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


FomrrAiHt:  Imnttf  9t  their  ferm*,  ornannnts  and  aocMnpaBuneat 
Arantaiiu  from  DecaiM— FounlaliM  io  old  Borne  ■  Water  iMuing  from  statues— Poantaina  in  F^my^  - 
Aatonaton  trumpeter— «FouDtaMs  hj  John  of  Bologna  and  M>  Aofelo— Old  firantaiiia  in  Na7«u(X«  f , 
Aofsburg  and  Brussels— Shakespeare,  Drayton  and  Spencer  quoted — Fonntains  cf  AkiBcas  — 7  h« 
jminger  Plioy^  aceoonC  of  fbuntaitts  in  the  gardens  of  bis  Tuscan  villn— Eating  in  gfdena  Algrfed 
to  in  Solomon's  Song— (3alo  tbe  Censor— Singular  fonntnios  in  Italy— Foontaine  described  bj  Marao 
f»ado  and  other  old  writers— Predilection  for  artificial  trees  in  fountains  Perfiimad  and  musical  foun- 
tolas— Fowitains  within  public  and  private  buildings— Enormous  cost  of  perAimed  watof  s  at  Rooann 
feasts— Lucan  quoted— Introduction  of  fountains  into  modern  tbeairet  and  churches  revmmendod- 
Fountains  in  the  apartments  of  Eastern  princes— Water  conveyed  through  pipes  by  tk*  iAciants  int* 
fields  for  the  use  of  their  cattle— Three  and  fisar-way  cockSb 

Artificial  fountains  and  jets  d'eau  are  of  extreme  antiquity  :  although 
they  were  not  (like  natural  ones)  objects  of  worship  among  tne  ancients, 
they  were  at  least  held  in  great  estimation,  and  unusual  caxe  was  often 
taken  in  designing  and  decorating  them.  Indeed  no  other  hydraulic 
devices  have  ever  been  so  greatly  and  so  variously  enriched  with  ornament. 
The  pipes  of  supply  were  concealed  in  columns,  &c.  and  their  orifices 
wrought  into  numerous  emblematic  figures,  (see  page  11.),)  while  the 
basins  that  received  the  fluid  were  generally  of  poliehed  mtirble.  Some- 
times the  pipes  terminated  in  statues  of  men,  women,  children,  animals, 
birds,  fishes,  vases,  gods,  goddesses,  &c.  From  them  thr  fluid  spouted 
high  in  the  air,  or  was  discharged  directly  into  receivers,  or  broken  in  its 
descent  by  intervening  objects  :  oftentimes  it  was  made  co  flow  over  the 
rim  of  a  vase,  to  issue  from  others  that  seemed  to  have  been  accidentally 
overturned,  and  not  infrequently  the  figure  of  a  female  poured  it  from  a 
pitcher. 

From  the  facility  of  applying  water  as  a  motive  agent  another  feature 
was  added.  Various  automata  were  put  in  motion  by  mechanism  con 
cealed  in  the  base  or  pedestal  from  which  the  fluid  issued — figures  o^ 
men  blew  trumpets  and  played  on  organs,  and  automaton  birds  warbled 
forth  notes  on  adjacent  trees.  (Such  devices  are  described  by  Heron.) 
All  the  senses  were  often  gratified  at  these  fountains ;  the  sultry  atmo- 
sphere was  cooled  and  rendered  grateful  to  the  feeling — the  sparkling 
liquid  quenched  the  thirst — sight  was  gratified  in  contemplating  the  design 
and  execution  of  the  whole,  and  noticing  the  ever-changing  forms  assumed 
by  the  moving  fluid — the  pleasure  derived  from  the  sound  of  falling  water 
has  ever  been  noticed  by  poets — and  not  to  foreet  the  sense  of  smelling, 
in  those  fountains  that  were  designed  only  to  moderate  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  the  water  was  often  ftiyum^ 
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The  ta«€e  of  old  landscape  gardeners  for  fountains  and  cascades,  ser- 
pentine streams,  and  otker  **  pieces  of  water-works"  although  derived 
from  the  East,  had  its  origin  in  nature.  "  Even  as  Paradise  itself  (says 
Switzer)  must  have  been  deemed  an  immodelled  and  imperfect  plan,  had 
it  not  been  watered  by  the  same  OmnicienC  hand  which  first  made  it,  so 
our  gardens  and  fields,  the  nearest  epitomy  and  resembUnoe  to  that  happy 
place  which  is  to  be  met  with  here  below,  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  way 
perfect,  or  capable  of  subsisting  without  iL*'  These  men  contemplating 
the  world  as  a  nirden  endeavored  to  copy  it  in  miniature.  They  con- 
structed lawns  for  deer  and  reared  diminutive  forests  for  game — they 
formed  lakes  and  stocked  them  with  fish-^walks  were  made  on  the  margin 
of  brooks,  torrents  fell  from  artificial  mountains,  and  tiny  streams  wound 
their  way  through  labyrinths  of  reeds  and  of  sedge.  Springs  were  seen 
bursting  out  of  rocks  rudely  piled  up,  as  if  Uirown  together  by  nature, 
while  aquatic  birds  sported  in  basins  below.  But  they  went  further,  fbr 
ascending  jets  were  thrown  up  so  as  to  resemble  bundles  of  reeds,  others 
were  crested  like  wheat  sheafs,  or  branched  out  like  trees.  Sometimes 
the  streams  were  directed  so  as  to  form  avenues  and  alcoves,  as  of  chrystal, 
which  when  the  sun  shone  produced  a  magical  effect.  Even  hed_ges  and 
borders  of  gardens  were  imitated.  **  The  hedge  of  water  (says  Evelyn) 
in  forme  of  lattice-worke  which  the  fontanier  caused  to  ascend  out  of  the 
earth  by  degrees  exceedingly  pleased  and  surprised  me.*' 

Giving  the  reins  still  more  to  their  imaginations,  these  artists  were  hur- 
ried into  singular  puerilities.  They  made  the  fluid  to  spout  from  the  sides 
of  ships,  the  mouths  of  birds,  and  other  incongruous  figures.  Swarms  of 
heathen  deities  were  also  pressed  into  their  service  ;  and  not  content  with 
a  Triton  blowing  water  thfough  his  shell,  or  Neptune  pouring  it  from  an 
urn,  figures  of  the  latter  were  made  to  rise  from  the  bottom  of  deep  basins, 
and  drawn  by  spouting  dolphins  and  accompanied  with  Amphitrite  and  a 
legion  of  sea  nymphs,  sailed  over  his  fluid  domains  to  allay  the  tempest 
that  called  him  up  ! 

Old  treatises  on  water-works  are  full  of  such  things.  In  •"  Art  and 
Nature,"  Neptune  is  figured  "  riding  on  a  whale,  out  of  whose  nostrils,  as 
also  out  of  Neptune's  trident  the  water  may  bee  made  to  spin  thorow  small 
pin  holes."  Other  devices  consisted  of  "  divers  ft)rms  and  shapes  of  birds, 
oeasts,  or  fishes ;  dragons,  swans,  whales,  flowers,  and  such  like  pretty 
conceits,  having  very  small  pin  holes  thorow  them  for  the  water  to  spin 
out  at."  The  15th  and  16th  plates  of  Decaus'  Forcible  Movements 
represent  the  mechanism  of  **  an  engin  by  which  Galatea  is  drawn  upon 
the  water  by  two  dolphins,  going  in  a  rient  line  and  returning  of  herself, 
while  a  Cyclope  plaies  upon  a  flajolet.  And  the  17th  and  18th  plates 
shew  Nef,2une  drawn  by  sea  horses,  preceded  and  followed  by  Tritons, 
sailing  round  a  rock  on  which  Amphitrite  is  reposing,  and  from  which 
water  is  gushing  forth. 

Fountains  for  supplying  the  inhabitants  of  Amtim  and  ctft'eftire  frequently 
mentioned  in  scripture,  but  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  between  artificial 
ones  and  those  that  were  natural.  In  the  early  history  of  Rome  some  are 
mentioned.  The  news  of  the  victory  obtained  over  the  Tarquins  and  the 
people  of  Latium  was  conveyed  in  an  incredibly  short  time  by  two  young 
men,  said  to  have  been  Castor  and  Pol'.'ix,  who  were  met  "  at  thefountatH 
in  the  market-pUme*^  at  which  their  horses  foaming  with  sweat  were  drink- 
ing. (Plutarch  in  Paulus  iEmilius.)  Statues  of  Jupiter  Pluvius,  of  the 
Egyptian  god  Canopus  and  others,  were  erected  over  fountains,  the  liquid 
issuing  from  different  and  sometimes  from  all  parts  of  the  bodies.  On  th0 
iay  Julius  Csssar  was  assassinated,  he  was  implored  by  Cal^natnia  ia 
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consequence  of  a  dream,  to  remain  at  home  instead  of  meeting  the  sena 
tors  according  to  appointment,  a  circumstance  to  which  Shakespeare  thus 
alludes : — 

Dtdtu.    Most  mighty  Cesar,  let  me  know  some  cause. 
Lest  I  be  laughed  at  when  I  tell  them  so. 

Cm$mr.    Calphomia  here,  my  wife,  stays  me  at  home  ; 
She  dreamt  lo-night  she  saw  m!§  siatme^ 
Which  kke  afommtain,  with  a  hmdred  tpomU, 
Did  run  pure  blood,  and  many  lusty  Romans 
Came  smiling,  and  did  bathe  their  bands  in  it. 

Pliny  (xxxi,  2.)  speaks  of  a  fountain  from  which  water  ran  "  eU  tnany 
jnpes*^  From  excavations  made  at  Pompeii,  it  appears  that  in  almost  everjf 
street  there  was  a  fountain,  and  that  bronze  statues,  through  which  the 
water  issued  were  common.  Several  have  been  found — ^four  or  five  are 
boys  of  beautiful  workmanship ;  the  fluid  issued  from  vases  resting  on  their 
shoulders  or  held  under  their  arms,  and  in  some  cases  from  masks.  Paint- 
ings of  elegant  fountains,  from  which  the  water  issued  in  perpendicular 
jets  from  vases,  have  also  been  discovered  both  at  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii. 

A  circumstance  mentioned  by  Suetonius  in  his  Life  of  Claudius,  the 
successor  of  Caligula,  although  not  directly  related  to  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, shows  that  Roman  engineers  were  quite  at  home  in  devices  analogous 
to  those  moving  and  musical  statues,  which  two  centuries  ago  were  so 
common  in  European  fountains.  Previous  to  drawing  off  the  waters  of 
the  lake  Fucinus,  the  emperor  exhibited  a  naval  conflict,  in  which  19,000 
criminals  were  engaged  against  each  other  in  two  fleets.  An  immense 
multitude  of  spectators  attended.  Claudius  pilesided  dressed  in  a  coat  of 
mail,  and  with  him  was  Agrippina  in  a  mantle  of  cloth  of  gold.  When 
the  two  fleets  were  ready  to  engage,  a  Triton  of  silver  rose  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  lake  and  sounded  the  c/iarge. 

Of  modern  street  fountains  many  curious  ones  are  to  be  seen  in  Italy, 
France  and  Germany,  while  descriptions  of  others,  no  longer  extant,  may 
be  found  in  Misson,  Blainville,and  other  writers  of  the  last  century.  Tliirty 
folding  plates,  representing  some  of  the  most  remarkable,  are  attached  to 
Switzer's  Hydrostatics.  A  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  Pluvius,  in  a  singu- 
lar stooping  position,  was  designed  for  a  fountain  at  Tratollno,  by  John  of 
BolosTna.  The  extremities  are  of  stone,  but  the  trunk  is  formed  of  bricks 
overlaid  with  cement  that  has  acquired  the  hardness  of  marble.  A  num- 
ber of  apartments  are  constructed  within  it — one  in  the  head  is  liglited 
through  the  eye-balls,  which  serve  as  windows.  To  add  to  the  extraordi- 
nary effect,  a  kind  of  crown  is  formed  by  little  jetteux  that  drop  on  the 
shoulders  and  trickle  down  the  figure,  shedding  a  sort  of  supernatural 
lustre  when  irradiated  bv  the  sun.  One  hand  of  the  figfure  rests  on  the 
rock  as  If  to  support  itself,  while  the  other  is  placed  on  the  head  of  a  lion, 
from  the  mouth  of  which  the  principal  stream  issues. 

A  fotmtain  designed  by  Michael  Angelo  is  described  by  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  as  *a  matchless  |>aliern,'  being  *the  Hi^ure  of  a  stairdy  woman,  wash- 
ing and  winding  linen  clothes  ;  in  which  act  she  icrings  out  the  water  tliai 
made  the  fountain,  which  was  a  graceful  and  natural  conceit  in  the  arti- 
ficer, implying  this  rule  tliat  all  designs  of  this  kind  should  be  pro[Xjr.* 

Of  remarkable  fountains  at  Nuremberg,  Blainvllle  has  noticed  several. 
Of  one  he  observes,  *'  Its  basin  is  an  octagon  in  the  middle  of  which  stand* 
a  large  brass  pillar  ;  from  its  chapiters  project  six  muzzles  of  lions,  each 
of  whlcii  spurts  water  into  the  air  out  of  a  twisted  pipe.  On  the  cornish 
are  the  six  cardinal  virtues,  which  squirt  water  from  their  breasts.    On  tl  ia 
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pillar  stands  a  less  one  fluted,  upon  which  are  six  infants,  every  one  of 
whom  leans  on  an  escutcheon  bearing  the  arms  of  the  empire,  those  of 
Nuremberg  and  other  towns ;  they  are  all  of  them  sounding  trumpets,  out 
of  which  water  jets  in  plenty.  On  the  top  of  this  second  pillar  is  a  fine 
statue  of  Justice,  with  her  sword  in  one  hand  and  her  balance  in  the  other ; 
she  likewise  sends  water  from  her  breasts,  and  supports  herself  upon  a 
large  ostrich  which  spouts  water  most  bountifully.  All  this  is  in  brass 
surrounded  with  an  iron  grate  carved  and  gilt,"     (Travels,  i,  197.) 

Another  at  Augsburg  he  thus  describes  :  "  In  the  middle  of  the  basin  is 
a  double  pedestal,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  several  sphinxes  and  statues 
jetting  water  into  the  basin,  some  by  the  mouth,  others  by  their  breasts, 
and  three  by  trumpet-marines.  On  the  four  corners  of  the  first  pedestal 
are  four  f.ne  statues  big  as  life  ;  their  feet  rest  upon  four  very  large  shells 
into  which  they  pour  water,  some  out  of  vases,  other*  in  another  fashion. 
Upon  the  top  of  the  second  pedestal  is  a  Hercules  cotaabating  the  Lernean 
Hydra."     (Ibid.  291.) 

Old  writers  represent  Brussels  as  well  supplied  with  water  150  years 
ago  as  Rome  itself.  There  were  twenty  public  fountains  at  the  corners 
of  the  principal  streets,  and  all  adorned  with  statues.  In  the  herb-market 
were  figures  of  four  beautiful  females  "  squeezing  water  out  of  their 
breasts" — a  favorite  device,  and  another  equally  popular  was  adopted  in 
a  splendid  fountain  near  the  Carmelite  church  in  the  same  city  :  *'  Tout 
pr<}s  de  cette  Eglise  est  le  Manneke-pis,  c'est  la  statue  d'un  gar9on,  elevee 
sur  une  colonne  ;  du  haut,  de  laquelle  il  jette  de  Teau,  comme  s'il  pissoit, 
par  sa  pipe,  jour  et  nuit,  dans  un  bassin  qui  est  au  pied  de  la  colonne. 
Cost  une  dcs  sept  merveilleuses  fontaines  de  la  viUe."  (Le  Curieux 
Antiquaire,  tome  i,  175.)    * 

Shakespeare  often  alludes  to  the  figures  of  old  English  fountains.  In 
Winter's  Tale,  Act  iv.  Scene  I,  he  compares  the  old  shepherd  to  **  a  weather 
bitten  conduit  of  many  king's  reigpis  ;"  that  is,  to  a  statue  from  which  the 
water  flowed.  Henley  in  commenting  on  the  passage  observes  :  "  Con- 
duits representing  a  human  figure  were  heretofore  not  uncommon.  One 
of  this  kind,  a  female  form,  and  weather  beaten  still  exists  at  Hoddesdon  in 
Herts."  In  As  You  like  It,  Rosalind  says,  she  will  weep  "  like  Diana  in 
the  fountain" — an  allusion  to  that  erected  at  Paul's  Cross,  where,  after  the 
religious  images  had  been  destroyed,  (see  page  106,)  "  there  was  set  up 
a  curious  wrought  tabernacle  of  gray  marble,  and  in  the  same  an  alabaster 
image  of  Diana,  and  water  conveyed  from  the  Thames,  prilling  from  b^r 
naked  breast," 

Drayton,  a  poet  contemporary  with  Shakespeare,  alludes  to  fountai  % 
and  their  basins  in  his  Quest  of  Cynthia, 

At  length  I  on  a  fountain  light. 

Whose  brim  with  pinks  was  platted, 
Th«  banks  with  dafibdilies  dight 

With  gran,  like  sleave  was  matted. 

And  Spencer  in  the  Fairy  Queen^^ 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  foantaine  stood, 
Of  richest  substance  that  on  earth  might  bea, 

So  pure  and  shiny,  that  the  silver  flood 
Tiiroagh  every  channel  running  one  might  see. 

Fountains  have  always  been  indispensac  «e  adjuncts  in  oriental  gardeite^ 
and  they  doubtless  formed  conspicuous  objects  in  those  of  Babylon.  The 
two  fountains  in  the  gardens  of  Alcinoas,  from  their  elevated  position 
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the  abundance  of  water  they  poured  forth,  must  have  greatly  contributed 
to  the  beauty  and  effect  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

Two  plenteoiM  foantains  the  whole  prospect  crown'd : 

This  mroagh  the  garden  leads  its  streamt  around,  '^ 

Visits  each  plant  and  waters  ail  the  ground ; 

While  that  in  pipes  beneath  the  palace  fiows, 

And  thence  its  current  on  the  town  bestows.         Ody.  rii.    Pope, 

The  younger  Pliny's  description  of  his  Tuscan  villa  contedns  the  only 
detailed  account  extant  of  an  ancient  Roman  garden.  As  might  be  sup- 
posed, fountains  and  jets  d'eau  frequently  occur.  The  front  oi  the  house 
faced  the  south  and  had  several  porticos.  The  terrace  was  embellished 
with  hedges  of  box,  and  the  lawn  overspread  with  the  soft  acanthus.  •  At 
one  end  of  the  front  portico  a  dining  room  opened  on  the  terrace,  and 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  portico  there  was  a  small  area  shaded  by  four 
plane  trees,  "  in  the  midst  of  which  a  fountain  rises,  from  whence  the 
water  running  over  the  edges  of  a  marble  basin,  gently  refreshes  the  sur- 
rounding plane  trees  and  the  verdure  underneath  them."  In  the  same 
vicinity  he  describes  "  a  little  fountain  playing  through  several  small  pipes 
into  a  vase."  Speaking  of  the  view  from  the  front  windows  of  a  spacious 
chamber,  he  observes,  they  look  "  upon  a  cascade,  which  entertains  at  once 
both  the  eye  and  the  ear,  for  the  water  dashing  from  a  great  height  foams 
over  the  marble  basin  that  receives  it  below." 

After  mentioning  bathing  rooms  and  other  apartments,  walks,  meadows, 

f  roves,  trees,  &c.  Pliny  continues — "  In  one  place  you  have  a  little  mea- 
ow,  in  another  the  box  is  cut  into  a  thousand  different  forms,  sometimes 
into  letters,  expressing  the  name  of  the  master,  sometimes  that  of  the  artist ; 
whilst  here  and  there  little  obelisks  rise,  intermixed  alternate  with  -fruit 
trees  ;  when  on  a  sudden  in  the  midst  of  this  elegant  regularity  you  are 
surprised  with  an  imitation  of  the  negligent  beauties  of  rural  nature.  In 
the  centre  is  a  spot  surrounded  with  a  knot  of  dwarf  plane  trees.  Beyond 
these  is  a  wall  planted  with  the  smooth  and  twining  acanthus,  where  the 
trees  are  also  cut  into  a  variety  of  names  and  shapes.  At  the  upper  end 
IS  an  alcove  of  white  jnarble  shaded  with  vines,  supported  by  four  small 
Carystian  pillars.  From  the  bench  [or  triclinium,  a  species  of  couch  on 
which  the  Romans  reclined  to  eat]  the  water  gushing  through  several 
little  pipes,  as  if  it  were  pressed  out  by  the  weight  of  the  persons  who 
repose  themselves  upon  it,  falls  into  a  stone  cistern  underneath,  whence  it 
is  received  into  a  fine  polished  marble  basin,  so  artfully  contrived  that  it 
is  always  fall  without  ever  overflowing.  When  I  sup  here  this  basin 
serves  for  a  table,  the  largest  sort  of  dishes  being  placed  round  tlie  margin, 
while  the  smaller  ones  swim  about  in  the  form  of  little  vessels  and  water- 
fowls. Corresponding  to  this  is  a  fountain  which  is  incessantly  emptying 
and  filling  ;  for  the  water  which  it  throws  to  a  great  height,  falling  back 
into  it,  is  by  means  of  two  openings  returned  as  fast  as  it  is  received.** 
This  must  have  been  either  a  modification  of  Heron's  fountain,  (No.  1G3,) 
in  which  the  water  would  appear  to  be  returned,  or  some  concealed  force 
pump  threw  it  back. 

The  practice  of  eating,  and  even  of  sleeping,  in  gardens  during  the 
summer  months,  has  always  been  more  or  less  common  in  the  East.  In 
Solomon's  Song  it  is  obviously  alluded  to.  "  Thou  that  dwellest  in  the 
gardens,"  that  "  feedeth  among  the  lilies,  in  a  fountain  of  gardens,"  or 
rather  a  garden  of  fountains.  Indeed  a  great  part  of  this  song  seems  to 
refer  to  that  season,  (and  anxiety  for  its  aporoach,)  when  the  custom  was 
for  the  wealthy  to  remove,  like  Pliny,  to  their  eountry  villas.  It  was  very 
common  with  the  rich  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as  with  the  Jews  and 
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other  Asiatics,  "  when  the  winter  was  past,  the  rain  over  and  gone ;  when 
the  flowers  appeared  on  the  earth,  and  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds 
was  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  heard  in  the  land  ;  when  the  fig  tree 
put  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines  with  the  tender  grapes  gave  a  good 
smeir' — to  hie  away  to  their  villas,  and  in  the  figurative  language  of  the 
East,  to  dwell  in  gardens  and  feed  among  lilies.  The  custom  is  based  on 
some  of  the  finest  feeling^  of  our  nature,  and  it  is  on  such  occasions  only 
that  we  can  realize  some  of  the  most  exquisite  pleasures  which  our  pro- 
genitors  in  Eden  enjoyed.  Motezuma,  we  are  informed  by  Solis,  took 
peculiar  pleasure  in  suppinff  in  his  wardens,  in  which  were  numerous  Jann 
tains  and  flowers  **  of  delightful  variety  and  fragrance." 

That  the  Jews  had  fountains  in  their  gardens  and  often  washed«in  the 
basins  during  the  heats  of  summer,  we  learn  from  the  accounts  of  Bath- 
sheba  and  Susannah.  The  fountains  doubtless  being  shaded  with  foliage 
and  trees  like  thoee  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

Cato  the  censor,  that  terrible  scourge  of  the  luxurious  Romans,  ren- 
dered himself  generally  obnoxious  by  the  reformations  he  introduced. 
Among  other  measures,  "  he  cut  off  the  pipes  by  which  people  conveyed 
water  from  the  public  fountains  into  their  houses  and  gardens"  probably 
on  account  of  its  excessive  waste  in  ornamental  water- works.  Plutarch 
has  quoted  an  epigram,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  physiognomy  of  thi« 
celebrated  man,  like  that  of  Socrates  and  Phocion,  was  not  very  pre- 
possessing. 

With  eyes  to  grey  and  hair  to  red. 

With  tasks  no  sherp  and  keen, 

Thou  '1  fright  the  tbadea  when  thoa  art  dead. 

And  hell  wont  let  thee  in.  Langk&nu*s  Trams 

To  eive  an  account  of  modem  street  and  garden  fountains  would  be 
an  endless  task.  Descriptions  of  the  most  remarkable,  as  those  in  the 
gardens  of  Frescati  and  Versailles,  are  too  common  to  need  repetition  here. 
We  shall  therefore  merely  notice  a  few  singular  ones. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  uie  general  features  and  essenUal  parts  of  ancient 
fancy  water-works  were  preserved  in  those  of  modem  Italy,  whence  they 
were,  including  water-organs,  spread  over  the  rest  of  Europe.  A  sketeh 
of  those  in  the  gardens  at  Pratolino  will  give,  says  an  old  writer,  a  genera] 
idea  of  other  Italian  works  of  the  kind.  "  Besides  Tritons,  Cupids,  and 
other  statues  which  on  a  sudden  cover  you  with  water,  other  streams 
issue  from  between  rows  of  trees,  &c.  You  are  led  into  a  grotto,  of 
which  the  roof  alone  is  said  to  have  cost  30,000  ducats,  bein^  all  of  coral, 
mother  of  pearl,  and  other  costly  materials ;  the  walls  are  lined  with  the 
same,  and  the  pilasters  adorned  with  an  organ,  which  by  means  of  water 
plays  several  tunes.  Here  your  eyes  are  diverted  with  a  great  variety 
of  moving  figures :  the  god  Pan  strikes  up  a  melodious  tune  with  his 
mouth,  at  the  sight  of  his  mistress  standing  before  him.  In  another  grot, 
an  angel  carries  a  trumpet,  puts  it  to  his  mouth,  and  gives  you  a  tune  upon 
it.  In  another,  a  claum  carries  a  dish  of  water  to  a  serpent ,  which  lifts  up 
its  head  and  drinks  it.  Here  you  have  a  mill  grindinc^  olives — in  another 
a  paper  mill  with  the  hammers  going.  The  grotto  of  Galatea  shows  her 
coming  out  of  a  door  in  a  sea  chariot  with  two  nymphs,  and  having  sailed 
a  while  upon  the  water  she  returns  the  way  she  came.  In  the  basin  is  a 
large  dolphin  carrying  a  naked  woman  on  his  back,  and  swimming  about 
with  several  other  figures,  all  moving  as  if  alive.  In  another  place,  you 
see  a  cgrious  round  table  fit  to  receive  fifteen  guests,  having  a  fountain 
playing  in  the  midst,  while  other  streams  play  between  every  two  persona 
and  supply  them  with  water  to  cool  their  wine.     The  woman  of  Samaria 
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appears  next,  coming  out  of  her  house  with  two  buckets,  and  having  filled 
them,  ^oes  back  the  same  way.  Meantime  you  are  diverted  with  smiths 
thumping,  mills  going,  and  birds  chirping  an  ^ree»— -«dl  which  are  set  to 
work  by  the  water." 

In  Dr.  H.  Brown's  Travels,  (Lond.  1685,)  are  fig^ures  of  one  or  two 
ancient  fountains — one,  in  Carinthia,  of  the  form  of  a  dragon,  from  whose 
mouth  the  water  issued. 

In  the  year  916,  an  embassy  proceeded  from  Constantinople  to  Bagdad 
and  was  received  with  much  pomp  by  the  Caliph  Moctaaer.  **  In  the 
midst  of  thd  great  hall  in  which  he  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors 
was  a  tree  of  massy  gold,  which  had  (amongst  others)  eighteen  principal 
branches,  whereon  were  birds  of  gold  and  silver,  which  clapped  their 
wings,  and  warbled  various  notes."— (Martigpiy's  History  of  the  Arabians, 
iii,  323.) 

Marco  Paulo,  in  the  13th  century,  mentions  a  fountain  in  the  gardens 
of  the  "  Old  man  of  the  Mountain,"  which  gave  out  wine,  milk,  and  a 
mixture  of  honey  and  water. 

Rubriques,  in  the  same  century,  saw  a  silver  tree  at  the  court  of  the 
Great  Khan,  which  poured  forth  milk  and  wines  of  diflTerent  kinds.  At 
the  foot  were  four  lions,  through  each  of  which  passed  a  tube.  On  the 
summit  was  the  figure  of  an  angel  holding  a  trumpet,  and  which  by  some 
interior  mechanism  was  made  to  sound.  It  was  the  work  of  a  French 
goldsmith. 

This  predilection  for  trees  as  ornaments  for  fountains  and  gardens  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  more  ancient  date.  The  palm  tree  of  brass,  which  was 
consecrated  to  Apollo  by  Nicias,  and  placed  in  a  field  or  garden  purchased 
by  him,  probably  served  for  a  fountain.  It  must  have  been  of  enormous 
dimensions,  since  a  fragment  that  was  blown  off  by  a  storm  of  wind,  "  fall- 
ing upon  a  large  statue  demolished  it."  (Plutarch  in  Nicias.)  The 
pedestal  of  this  statue  has  been  discovered.  A  golden  statue  of  Pallas, 
Plutarch  observes,  was  erected  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  on  a  palm  tree 
of  brass,  which  had  golden  fruit.  There  are  two  other  celebrated  trees 
mentioned  in  history,  but  their  uses  are  not  indicated.  We  learn  from 
Herodotus,  vii,  27,  that  Pythius,  a  native  of  Lydia,  presented  Darius  with 
B,  plane  tree  o^ gold.  It  was  worth  5J  millions  sterling  according  to  Mont- 
faucon.  The  golden  vine  of  Aristobolus  was  valued  at  400  talents.  It 
was  carried  through  Rome  in  Pompey's  third  triumph,  and  afterward 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Another  one,  which 
Alexander  took  at  the  sack  of  Thebes,  was  preserved  at  Rome  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  in  Pliny's  time.  This  author  has  a  remark  on  the  decay 
of  the  art  of  working  brass,  which  may  here  be  noticed.  He  observes, 
m  former  times  the  artists  worked  to  ^'xnfame  and  glory,  "  but  now  as  in 
all  things  else  for  gain  and  lucre  only,"  (xxxiv,  chap.  2.) 

One  of  the  fountains  at  Versailles  was  in  the  form  of  an  oak  tree,  from 
which  the  liquid  was  dispersed  in  all  directions.  (It  is  figured  in  one  of 
the  plates  attached  to  Switeer's  work.) 

Among  the  garden  water-works  at  Chats  worth  were,  "  1.  Neptune  with 
his  nymphs,  who  seem  to  sport  in  the  waters,  let  out  by  a  cock  in  several 
columns,  and  falling  upon  sea-weeds  ;  2.  a  pond  where  sea-horses  con- 
dnuallv  roll ;  3.  a  tree  of  copper,  resembling  a  willow,  and  by  the  turning 
of  a  cock  every  leaf  drops  water,  which  represents  a  shower ;  4.  a  grove 
of  cypress  and  a  cascade  with  two  sea  nymphs  at  top  with  jars  under 
their  arms  ;  5.  at  the  bottom  of  the  cascade  a  pond  with  an  artificial  rose, 
through  which  by  the  turning  of  a  cock  the  water  asce.ids,  and  hangs  in 
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the  air  in  the  figure  of  that  flower ;  6.  another  pond  with  Mercury  point- 
ing at  the  gods  and  throwing  up  water." — ^Lona.  Mag.  1752,  p.  7. 

Bell,  in  his  account  of  the  Rudsian  embassy  to  Ispahan,  notices  those  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Scah.  In  front  of  the  Hall  of  Audience  was  "  a  large 
fountain  of  pure  water,  which  springs  upward  in  three  pipes  and  falls 
into  a  basin  Riled  with  roses,  jessamines,  and  many  other  fine  flowers." 

In  one  of  the  public  gardens  of  Brussels,  among  other  water- works  was 
an  hydraulic  organ. — (Le  Curieux  Antiquaire,  tome  i,  175.) 

The  old  device  of  artificial  music  combined  with  fountains,  is  thus  men- 
tioned in  the  17th  Proposition  of  Worcester's  Century  of  Inventions : — 
"  How  to  make  upon  the  Thames  a  floating  garden  of  pleasure,  with  trees, 
flowers,  banqueting  houses  and  fountains,  stews  for  all  kinds  of  fishes,  a 
reserve  for  snow  to  keep  wine  in,  delicate  bathinj?  places  and  the  like ; 
with  music  made  with  mills,  and  all  in  the  midst  of  the  stream  where  it  is 
most  rapid. 

Fountains  were  often  placed  within  ancient  public  building  as  well  as 
near  them.  They  were  common  appendages  to  temples,  and  the  custom, 
as  mentioned  in  our  first  book,  is  still  retained  by  the  Turks  and  other 
Asiatics.  Henry  Blount  visited  Adrianople  in  1624,  and  in  describing 
the  mosque,  says,  there  were  "  tenne  conduits  with  cocks  on  the  north 
side,  and  as  many  on  the  south  for  people  to  wash  before  divine  ser- 
vice ;  to  which  use  also  on  the  west  side  in  the  church-yard,  are  thirty  or 
forty  cocks  under  a  fountain,  so  sumptuous,  as  excepting  one  at  Palermo, 
I  have  not  seen  a  better  in  Ghristenaome." — (A  Voyage  into  the  Levant, 
Lond.  1638.) 

During  hot  weather,  Augustus  the  Roman  emperor  slept  (observes 
Suetonius)  with  his  chamber  doors  open,  "and  frequently  in  a  portico  with 
waters  playine  around  him." 

"In  the  middle  of  the  square  of  the  Coliseum  is  a  pretty  remarkable 
piece  of  antiquity,  (says  Blainville,)  though  very  little  minded  by  most 
people.  Here  stood  anciently  a  beautiful  fountain,  adorned  with  the  finest 
marbles  and  columns ;  and  on  the  top  was  a  bronze  statue  of  Jupiter, 
from  which  issued  great  plenty  of  water,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  reverse 
of  one  of  Titus'  medals.  They  called  it  Meia  Sudan*  :  meta,  because  it 
was  made  in  the  form  of  a  ^oal ;  and  tudam,  sweating,  because  of  the 
water  running  from  the  several  parts  of  the  statue.  This  fountain  was  of 
great  use  both  to  the  spectators  and  the  gladiators  in  the  amphitheatre  to 
refresh  themselves.  Pope  Alexander  Vfl.  caused  it  to  be  repaired,  but 
since  his  time  it  has  been  entirely  neglected." — (Travels,  vol.  ii,  535.) 

The  theatres  of  the  Romans  were  fitted  up  with  numerous  concealed 
pipes  that  passed  in  every  direction  along  the  walls,  and  were  connected 
to  cisterns  of  water  or  to  machines  for  raising  the  latter.  Certain  parts  of 
the  pipes  were  very  minutely  perforated,  and  were  so  arranged  that  by 
turning  one  or  more  cocks,  the  liquid  escaped  from  them  and  descended 
upon  the  audience  in  the  form  of  aew  or  extremely  fine  rain.  This  effec- 
tually cooled  the  heated  air,  and  must  have  been  exceedingly  refreshing 
to  the  immense  multitudes,  especially  in  such  a  climate  as  Italy.  On 
some  occasions  the  water  was  scented  with  the  richest  perfumes.  Thus 
Hadrian,  in  honor  of  Trajan  his  father,  commanded  water  impregnated 
with  saffron  and  balsam  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  people  at  the  theatres. 
The  dining  rooms  of  Nero's  golden  house  were  ceiled  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  attendants  aould  make  it  rain  either  flowers  or  liquid  perfumes. 
At  one  feast  100,000  crowns  were  expended  in  perfumed  waters.  Sue- 
tonius says  they  were  discharged  from  ^'  secret  pipes**  The  statues  that 
•domed  the  interior  of  the  theatres  were  made  to  sweat  perfumes  on  tha 
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audience.  Tliis  was  accomplished  by  making  them  hollow,  drilling  in 
them  an  infinite  number  of  small  holes,  and  connecting  them  by  secret 
tubes  to  reservoirs  of  scented  waters.  The  practice  is  alluded  to  by  several 
authonu  and  among  6thers  by  Lucan  in  the  following  passage  : — 

As  when  mighty  Roins's  tpeetatofs  mset 
la  the  full  toeatro's  capaeioiu  aeat; 
At  once  by  secret  pipes  and  channels  fed 
Rich  tinctures  gosh  trom  every  antique  head ; 
At  once,  ten  thousand  saffron  currents  flow, 
Aad  rain  their  odors  on  cho  crowd  bolow. 

Sometimes  rich  people  left  by  their  wills  sums  of  money  to  fumi^ 
these  perfumes  and  the  apparatus  for  dispersing  them.  An  example  is 
given  oy  Maffei  in  his  '  History  of  Ancient  Amphitheatres.*  (Lond.  1730, 
p.  168.)  A  Roman  lady  bequeathed  funds  to  celebrate  a  hunting  of  wild 
beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  she  ordered  that  talienUi  should  be  made. 
This  term  MafFei  understood  to  mean  "  those  hidden  channels  or  pipes  by 
which  with  wonderful  artifice,  [as  is  twice  mentioned  by  Seneca,J  they 
caused  odoriferous  liquid  to  spring  up  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
amphitheatre,  which  then  jetted  and  spread  itself  in  die  air  like  a  very 
fine  shower  of  rain." 

The  custom  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  modem  theatres :  it 
would  render  visits  to  these  crowded  places  more  agreeable  and  less  in- 
jurious to  health.  Why  can't  the  managers  announce  it  in  their  "  bills," 
among  other  inducements,  just  as  their  predecessors  did  eighteen  centuries 
since  ?  One  of  the  notices  of  a  public  entertainment  in  Pompeii  has  been 
found  written  on  the  walls  of  a  bath  in  that  city.  It  is  in  these  words  : — 
**  On  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  baths,  at  the  expense  of  Cnseus 
Alleius  Nigidius  Mains,  there  will  be  the  chase  of  wild  beasts,  athletic 
contests,  sprinkling  of  perfumtSt  and  an  awning."— (Pompeii,  vol.  i,  148.) 

Fountains  for  cooling  the  air  should  constitute  part  of  the  ordinary  ap- 
pendages to  churches,  as  much  as  apparatus  for  heating  and  lighting  them. 
They  should  be  considered  by  us,  as  they  were  by  the  ancients,  essential  to 
the  health  as  well  as  comfort  of  large  assemblies  of  people.  They  certainly 
are  as  necessary  here,  especially  m  the  Southern  states,  as  they  were  in 
southern  Europe.  Their  construction  is  so  simple,  their  modifications  so 
various,  their  application  so  universal,  and  their  effects  so  beneficial  and 
cheap,  that  it  is  surprising  they  have  not  been  introduced.  We  don*t  see 
why  a  person  might  not  be  as  innocently  employed  in  pumping  water 
during  worship  to  supply  a  fountain  or  jet  a*eau,  as  in  pumping  air  into  the 
pipes  of  an  organ.  But  it  is  unnecessary,  for  where  the  fluid  would  not 
rise  sufficiently  high  from  public  reservoirs  or  pipes  that  pass  through  the 
streets,  It  might  be  elevated  into  a  reservoir  in  the  roof  the  day  previous 
to  the  sabbath.  In  this  use  of  fountains  ancient  architects  were  clearly 
in  advance  of  ours. 

The  custom  of  cooling  the  air  in  private  apartments  is  of  great  antiquity 
in  Asia,  and  is  still  kept  up  in  the  dwellings  of  princes.  See  a  plate 
in  Generale  Hlstolre,  tome  xlli,  p.  311,  representing  a  private  apartment 
in  the  seraglio  of  one  of  the  generals  of  Aurengzebe.  An  octagon  basin 
with  a  handsome  jet  Is  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  with  inreges  of  birds 
floating  in  the  water.  On  the  borders  of  the  basin  are  trays  with  refresh- 
ments, and  the  company  reclining  around  on  carpets,  much  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  Pliny  represents  himself  and  frien4s  feasting  around 
fountain  in  his  garden. 

Henry  Blount  describing  one  of  the  palaces  at  Cairo  in  1624,  observes, 
**  In  the  chiefe  dining  chamber,  according  to  the  capacitie  of  the  roome,  is 
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mode  one  or  more  richly  gilt  fbuntaing,  which  through  secret  pijws  inp- 

'  plies  in  the  middle  of  the  roome  a  daintie  poole,  which  is  so  neally  kept, 

the  water  tn  cleare,  u  makes  apparent  the  exquisite  moaaik  at  the  bot- 

tome.    UereiD  are  preserved  fish  which  have  often  taken  bread  out  of  my 

SocLctimes  the  jet  is  made  to  fall  into  basins  filled  with  flowers,  the 
odor  of  which  is  dispersed  in  the  spray.  Bell  describes  the  hall  of  audi- 
ence at  Ispahan  as  a  most  magnificent  room,  lined  with  mirrors  of  various 
sizes,  the  flnor  covered  with  carpets  of  silk  interwoven  'wilh  branches 
and  foliage  of  gold  and  silver.  In  the  centre  were  two  basins  in  which 
several  pipes  spouted  water  that  fell  among  roses  and  other  flowera  and 
produced  a  fine  effect.  Another  foontain  at  the  entrance  threw  the  water 
BO  high  that  it  fell  like  a  thick  rain  or  dew  which  concealed  the  Schah  froin 
those  on  the  opposlta  aide. 

See  remarks  on  the  introdoetioti  ofportabl«  fountaina  bto  prMote  dwel- 
lings at  page  361. 


That  an^nC  farmers  occanonally  conveyed  wat«r  through  pipe*  into 
fields  for  the  ose  of  their  stock,  as  u  now  somedmas  done,  appears  from 
the  above  cut,  from  a  basso  relievo  preserved  in  one  of  the  museums  at 
Rome.— (D'A^ncourt's  History  of  the  Fine  Aru.     Sculp.  Plate  I.) 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  (pp.  163, 170,)  that  the  old  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians  had  fountains,  from  which  the  fluid  issued  through  figures  of 
makes  and  crocodiles. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  three  and  four  way-cocks  were  andently 
employed  in  fountains  ;  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  old  water-works  of 
Italy  and  FranCe^See  L'Art  du  PUimlner  in  Arts  et  Mdtieru,  4to.  edit. 
p.  />60.  pUnche  xiii.) 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


CLB^fTDRS  Ai«i>  HronAULic  ORGANS!  lime  Bwuiired  by  the  ran— Obelisks— Dial  la 
TloM  measured  in  the  night  by  iloir  matehea,  candlea,  Ac — Modea  oraaaoaBCtai:  the  ho«r»— **  lac4  ot 
the  clock**— Clepsydrm— Their  cnrions  origin  in  EJnT^-'Their  variety— Used  by  the  Siameae,  Hiadooi^ 
Chineae,  &c. — Ancient  hour-glaMM— Indezea  to  wateroclocha— Sand  clocks  in  Chioa— If  osica*  cJock  of 
Plato— Clock  carried  in  triumph  by  Pompey— Clepsydra  of  Cusibiua— Clock  preeented  to  Chartea  V-— 
Modem  Clepsydrs— Hour-glasses  in  coffina— Dial  of  the  Peruvians.  HroRatTLic  Organs:  ImperfteH^ 
described  by  Heron  and  Vitmrins— Plato,  Archimedes,  Plutarch,  Pliny,  Suetooims  8C.  Jerome— Orgaaa 
sent  firora  Constantinople  to  Pepin— Water  organs  of  Louis  Debonnaire— A  woama  expired  in  ocatBciM 
irhile  hearing  one  play— Organs  made  by  mooka— Old  Regal. 

CLEPSYDRiB  and  water  organs  are  not  strictly  included  in  the  general 
design  of  this  volume ;  but  as  they  are  ancient  devices  in  which-  w^ater 
performed  an  important  part,  and  as  they  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  hydraulic  machinery,  and  moreover  gave  rise  to  clocks 
and  watches,  we  were  unwilling  to  omit  them. 

Sun-dials  were  the  earliest  means  employed  to  note  the  lapse  of  time. 
Country  people  in  all  ages  have  marked  the  passing  hours  by  the  shadow 
<»f  a  tree,  a  post,  the  corner  of  a  house,  or  any  other  permanent  object ; 
^ese  were  natural  gnomons,  while  the  ground  upon  which  their  shadows 
were  thrown  served  as  dials.  In  cities,  artificial  objects  were  necessary  ; 
hence  the  obelisks  of  the  Egyptians  and  other  ancient  people.  These  gno- 
mons were  placed  in  open  and  conspicuous  places  for  public  convenience, 
and  many  of  them  from  their  great  elevation  threw  their  shadows  to  a 
considerable  distance.  Sometimes  their  pedestals  formed  magnificent 
buildings.  When  Dion,  after  delivering  the  Syracusans,  spake  to  them 
on  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius,  Plutarch  says,  he  stood  upon  a  lofty  sun-dial 
erected  by  the  tyrant :  "  at  first  it  was  considered  by  the  soothsayers  a 
good  omen  that  Dion,  when  he  addressed  the  people,  had  under  his  feet 
the  stately  edifice  which  Dionysius  had  erected  ;  but  upon  reflecting  that 
this  edifice  on  which  he  had  been  declared  general,  was  a  sun-dial,  they 
were  apprehensive  his  present  power  might  fall  into  speedy  decline." 
"  The  dial  of  Ahaz"  seems  to  have  been  a  public  building  of  a  similar 
description.  The  governors  of  provinces  in  China  assemble  on  the  "  time- 
telling  towers"  on  public  occasion.  (Atlas  Chinensis  of  Montanus,  p.  594.) 
The  Peruvians  had  pillars  erected  for  measuring  time  by  the  sun.  Small 
dials  were  anciently  made  of  brass  or  other  metals  aud  placed  upon  columns, 
or  were  attached  to  public  buildings.  Vitruvius  he^  described  several 
in  book  ix,  of  his  Architecture,  and  among  them  one  by  Berosus  the 
Chaldean. 

But  dials  are  only  serviceable  while  the  sun  shines.  During  cloudy 
weather  and  after  sun-set  they  are  useless  ;  other  devices  are  therefore 
required  to  mark  the  fleeting  hours.  Of  ancient  contrivances  for  this  pur- 
pose there  were  two  whose  action  depended  one  upon  fire  and  the  other 
on  water,  viz  :  by  burning  slow  matches,  powder,  or  candles,  and  by 
water-clocks.  The  former  were  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  (see  p.  350,) 
and  are  still  common  in  Japan,  and  probably  other  Asiatic  countries. 
Nieuhoff*,  in  his  account  of  the  Dutch  embassy  to  China,  says,  the  Chinese 
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have  insmiments  to  show  the  hour  of  the  day  which  operate  by  fire  and 
water.  Those  that  depend  upon  fire  "  are  made  of  perfumed  ashes." 
(Ogilby's  Trans.  1673,  p.  159.)  This  is  too  vague  to  convey  an  idee  ot 
their  construction ;  but  from  Thunbere's  account  of  those  he  saw  in  Japan, 
we  at  once  learn  what  they  were.  For  the  mensuration  of  time,  observes 
that  enlightened  traveler,  the  Japanese  use  the  bark  of  the^kimmi  (amise 
tree)  finely  powdered.  A  box,  12  inches  long,  being  filled  with  ashes, 
small  furrows  are  made  in  the  ashes  from  one  end  of  the  box  to  the  other, 
and  so  on  backwards  and  forwards  to  a  considerable  number.  In  these 
furrows  is  strewed  fine  powder  of  skimmi  bark,  and  divisions  are  made 
for  the  hours.  The  powder  is  ignited  at  one  end  of  a  groove,  it  consumes 
very  slowly,  and  the  hours  are  proclaimed  by  striking  the  bells  of  the 
temples.  (Travels,  iii,  228.)  Time  is  also  measured  in  Japan  by  burn- 
ing matches,  twisted  like  ropes  and  divided  by  knots.  When  one  of  these 
afler  being  lighted  has  burned  down  to  a  knot,  and  thereby  denoted  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  portion  of  time,  an  attendant  announces  it  by  a  certain 
number  of  strokes  on  bells  near  their  temples,  if  in  the  day  time  ;  but  in 
the  night,  by  striking  two  pieces  of  wood  against  each  other. — (Ibid  .'88.) 

In  all  ancient  devices,  the  passing  hours  were  announced  by  men  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  a  custom  still  continued  over  all  Asia.  Sometimes 
It  was  done  by  the  voice.  Thus  the  Turks  have  an  officer  (with  strong 
lungs)  on  the  top  of  every  mosque  who,  stopping  his  ears  with  his  fingers, 
proclaims  with  a  loud  voice  the  break  of  day,  noon,  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  twil^ght.  Martial  the  Roman  satirist,  refers  to  a  similar  practice,  and 
AthensBus  mentions  "  a  mercenary  hour-teller."  Allusions  to  the  same 
custom  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bible — that  which  ye  have  spoken  in 
closets  **  shall  be  proclaimed  upon  the  house  tops."  But  the  more  genera] 
mode  was  that  which  is  still  so  common  in  the  East,  viz.  by  striking  a  bell, 
drum,  gong,  or  some  other  sonorous  instrument,  s^nd  distinguishing  the 
different  hours,  as  in  our  clocks,  by  the  number  of  strokes.  In  modem  ages 
in  Europe  before  the  striking  parts  of  town  clocks  were  invented,  men 
struck  the  hour  on  a  bell,  and  long  after  these  officers  were  dispensed  with 
figures  of  men  were  made  as  ornaments  to  perform  the  same  duty.  To 
these  "  Jacks  of  the  clock,"  Shakespeare  and  other  writers  of  his  age  oflen 
refer.  Such  clocks  are  still  extant :  the  one  attached  to  St.  Dunstan's 
church  near  Temple  Bar,  London,  is  often  mentioned  by  writers  of  the 
last  century,  and  we  believe  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Some  authors  attribute  the  invention  of  water-clock*  to  Ctesibius,  and 
others  suppose  they  were  first  used  under  the  Ptolemies ;  but  both  are 
mistakes  :  they  were  doubtless  greatly  improved  by  the  Alexandrian 
mathematician,  and  probably  reached  the  acme  of  perfection  under  the 
successors  of  Alexander.  In  India,  Egypt,  Chaldea  and  China,  clepsydra 
date  back  beyond  all  records.  They  were  known  at  an  early  period  in 
Greece.  Plutarch  mentions  them  in  his  life  of  Alcibiades,  who  flourished 
in  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  when  they  were  employed  in  the  tribunals  at 
Athens  to  measure  the  time  to  which  the  orators  were  limited  in  their 
addresses  to  the  judges.  Demosthenes  and  his  great  rival  ^schines 
allude  to  this  use  of  them.  Plato  had  water-clocks,  and  to  him  was  attri- 
buted their  introduction  into  Greece.  Plutarch  in  his  Philosophy,  observes, 
that  Empedocles  illustrated  the  act  of  respiration  by  "  a  clepsidre  water 
hour-glass."  (Opin.  of  Philos.)  Julius  Csssar  found  the  Britons  in  pos- 
session of  them.  Pliny  (book  vii,  60.)  says,  men  announced  with  the  voice 
the  hours  from  the  shadow  of  the  sun,  and  that  Scipio  Nasica  set  up  the  first 
clepsydra  '*  to  divide  the  hours  of  both  day  and  night  equally,  by  water 
distilling  and  dropping  oat  of  one  vetfel  into  another." 
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The  ancientu  had  rarious  modifications  of  water-clocks,  some  were  ex- 
ceedingly simple,  and  others  elaborately  constmcted,  and  the  forms  and 
decorations  wonderfully  diversified ;  but  the  principle  was  more  or  leas 
the  same  in  all,  vis.  water  trickling  through  a  minute  channel  from  one 
vessel  into  another.  The  instruments  were  made  of  various  materials 
from  glass  to  gold,  and  of  sizes  differing,  like  modem  clocks,  from  large 
ones  permanently  erected  for  public  use  lo  such  as  were  carried  in  the 
hand. 

Valerianus,  who  wrote  in  the  16th  century,  says  the  priests  of  Egypt 
divided  the  day  into  twelve  hours,  because  the  cynocephaius,  a  sacred  ani- 
mal, was  observed  to  make  a  violent  noise  at  those  times,  and  to  void  urine 
as  ofken.  Cicero  mentions  a  tradition  of  Trismeg^tus  observing  the  same 
thing.  The  Egyptians,  therefore,  ornamented  their  water-clocks  with 
figures  of  apes,  and  some  were  of  the  form  of  those  animals  urinating ; 
hence  it  would  seem  that  this  singular  people  not  only  derived  enemae 
from  studying  the  habits  of  the  ibis,  but  were  led  to  construct  clepsydm 
from  noticing  those  of  monkeys. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like  a  history  of  these  machines  in 
this  volume,  we  shall  notice  a  few  only,  but  sufficient  to  give  a  general  ilea 
of  their  construction  and  variety.  Sometimes  an  emp^  basin  with  a 
minute  opening  through  its  bottom  was  placed  floating  m  a  cistern  of 
water ;  the  fluid  gradually  entering  filled  it  in  an  hour,  half  an  hoar,  or 
some  other  determinate  time.  It  was  then  emptied  and  allowed  to  swvbo 
as  before ;  as  soon  as  it  became  filled,  a  gong  or  other  instrament  wat 
sounded  for  the  information  of  the  public. 

'*  The  Siamese  measure  their  time  by  a  sort  of  water-clock,  not  like  the 
clepsydra  of  old,  wherein  the  water  descended  from  above,  but  by  forcing 
it  upwards  through  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  copper  cnp  placed  in 
a  tub  of  water.  When  the  water  has  sprung  up  so  long  that  the  cup  is 
full,  it  sinks  down,  and  those  that  stand  by  it,  forthwith  make  a  noise  with 
basons,  signifying  that  the  hour  is  expired."  (Ovington's  Voyage  to  Surat 
in  1689.  p.  281.) 

The  ghurree  al,  or  clepsydra  of  the  Hindoos,  consists  of  a  thin  brass  cup 
having  a  hole  in  the  bottom.  "  A  large  vessel  is  filled  with  water  and  this 
cup  placed  on  the  surface  ;  the  water  rises  through  the  hole,  and  when  it 
has  reached  a  height  marked  by  a  line  previously  adjusted,  the  watchman 
strikes  the  hour  with  a  wooden  mallet  on  a  pan  of  bell  metal." — (Sho- 
berFs  Hind,  v,  157.) 

In  other  devices,  time  was  measured  by  emptying  the  vessel.  Valeria- 
nus observes,  that  the  priests  of  Acante,  a  town  beyond  the  Nile,  poured 
water  every  day  into  a  vessel,  by  the  dropping  of  which  through  a  small 
hole  thoy  measured  the  hours* — (Harris*  Lex.  Tech.) 

Dr.  Fryer,  who  visited  India  in  the  17th  century,  observed  the  Hin- 
doos measuring  time  "  by  the  dropping  of  water  out  of  a  brass  basin."— 
(Travels,  186.) 

It  is  obvious  that  by  adapting  the  size  of  an  opening  in  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel,  the  entire  contents  of  the  latter  might  be  made  to  flow  out  in  a 
certain  time  and  with  tolerable  accuracy  ;  but  in  refilling  it  great  care 
was  required  to  kitroduce  precisely  the  same  quantity.  To  accomplish 
this,  both  the  vessel  and  receiver  were  closed  on  all  sides  and  connected 
together,  so  that  when  the  proper  quantity  of  fluid  was  once  introduced, 
it  could  neither  escape  by  leakage  or  evaporation.  Both  vessels  were 
shaped  like  a  pear  and  united  at  the  smaller  ends,  through  which  the  passage 
for  the  fluid  was  made  ;  and  sometimes  sand  was  used  instead  of  water. 
Hence  the  hour-glass  of  modern  days,  the  only  modification  of  ancient 
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depsydrsB  which  modem  nations  continue  to  use.  NieuhofT  observes  of 
Chinese  water-clocks,  *'  jthey  bear  a  resemblance  to  some  great  hour- 
glasses in  shape ;"  and  he  says,  in  several  sand  was  used  instead  of  water. 
On  an  ancient  bas-relief  at  Rome,  representing  the  marriage  of  Thetis  and 
Peleus,  Morpheus  holds  an  hour-glau  ;  and  from  Athensdus  we  learn  that 
the  ancients  carried  portable  ones  about  with  them  somewhat  as  we  do 
watches. 

In  another  variety  of  clepsydrsB,  the  sides  of  the  vessel  from  which  the 
fluid  escaped  were  graduated,  somewhat  like  chemists'  measuring  glasses, 
and  the  hours  announced  as  the  descending  surface  of  the  fluid  reached 
the  marks.  If  the  vessel  was  of  a  cylindrical  or  cubical  figure  the  distance 
xween  the  marks  was  not  uniforn^,  because  the  water  escaped  fastest  at 
iirst,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  pressure  of  the  column  over  the  orifice, 
^hich  pressure  constantly  diminished  with  the  efflux ;  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  could  not  therefore  descend  through  equal  spaces  in  equal  times. 
When  such  formed  vessels  were  used,  the  relative  distances  of  the  marks 
were  probably  determined  by  experiment,  although  they  might  have  been 
by  calculation.  Sometimes  the  vessels  were  funnel-shaped,  the  angle  of 
their  sides  being  so  adjusted  that  an  equal  distance  could  be  preserved 
between  the  marks — unequal  quantities  of  the  fluid  escaping  in  equal 
times.  These  instruments  were  generally  made  of  glass,  and  a  cork  or 
some  floating  image,  to  which  a  needle  was  secured,  pointed  out  the  hour 
as  the  water  sunk.  PanciroUus  says,  the  small  holes  were  edged  with 
gold. 

In  some  clepsydrcB  the  fluid  was  received  into  a  separate  vessel  to  raise 
a  floating  image  that  pointed  as  an  index  to  the  hours.  Sometimes  a  boy 
with  a  rod,  Time  with  his  scythe,  and  Death  with  a  dart.  In  this  variety 
of  the  instrument,  it  was  desirable  that  the  quantity  of  fluid  discharged  into 
«the  vessel  should  be  uniform  at  all  times ;  and  to  eflect  this,  the  floating 
siphon,  No.  239,  was  sometimes  used.  Such  we  presume  was  the  clepsydra 
ot  Orontes,  which  was  made  "  in  the  form  of  a  small  ship  floating  on  the 
water,  and  which  emptied  itself  by  means  of  a  siphon  placed  in  the  middle 
of  it."  Dr.  Harris,  not  aware  of  the  property  of  a  floating  siphon>  could 
not  perceive  how  the  hours  were  made  equal  by  this  contrivance,  which, 
he  observes,  Orontes  devised  to  remedy  the  unequal  fiaw  of  water  from 
an  open  vessei. — (Lex.  Tech.) 

Nieuhofl*  noticing  the  numerous  towns  in  China,  upon  the  greater  part 
of  which,  he  observes,  were  clepsydras,  says,  "  upon  the  clock-house  tur- 
rets stands  an  instrument  which  shows  the  hour  of  the  day  by  means  of 
water,  which  running  from  one  vessel  into  another  raises  a  board,  upon 
which  is  portrayed  a  mark  for  the  time  of  day  ;  and  you  are  to  observe, 
there  is  always  a  person  to  notice  the  time,  who  every  hour  signifies  the 
same  to  the  people  by  beating  upon  a  drum,  and  hanging  out  a  board  with 
the  hour  writ  upon  it  in  large  letters."  (Ogilby,  Trans.  196.)  Montanus 
says  these  letters  were  "  a  foot  and  a  half  long."  See  also  Purchas'Pil- 
griraage,  499. 

In  another  class  of  ancient  clepsydras,  the  water  dropped  upon  an  over- 
shot wheel,  which  turned  an  index  in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  round  which 
the  hours  were  marked  ;  hence  our  clock  and  watch  dials.  "  The  Chinese 
have  other  instruments  to  know  the  hour  of  the  day,  being  somewhat  like 
our  clocks  with  wheels,  and  they  are  made  to  turn  with  sand  as  mill- 
wheels  are  with  water."  (Nieuhofll)  At  last  solid  weights  were  intro- 
duced in  place  of  water,  and  by  means  of  cords  gave  motion  to  the  index, 
and  thus  opened  the  way  still  more  for  the  introduotion  of  modern  docks. 

It  would  appear  from  the  description  of  clepsydras  by  VitniTiiM 
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other  winters,  that  the  ancients  had  carried  these  machines  to  very  great 
perfection ;  and  as  regards  ornament,  they  probably  excelled  many  of 
oar  mantel  time  pieces.  They  were  even  combined  with  muMc.  Thus 
Plato  had  one  that,  during  the  night,  when  the  index  of  the  dial  could  noc 
be  seen,  announced  the  time  by  playing  upon  flutes.  AthensBOs  also  con 
structed  one  that  indicated  the  hours  by  sounds,  produced  by  the  com* 
pression  and  expulsion  of  air  by  water — the  same  principle  as  Plato's* 
Petrarch  in  enumerating  the  spoils  of  Asia  whi^  Pompey  exhiluted  at 
his  third  triumph,  besides  cups,  chests  and  beds  of  gold,  a  mountain  of  the 
same  metal,  with  statues  of  harts^  lions  and  other  beasts ;  treea,  and  all 
kinds  of  fruits  formed  of  pearls  suspended  from  golden  branches,  &c. 
continues,  *'Of  the  same  substance,  there  was  a  doekt,  so  cunningiy 
wrought  that  the  woorkmanshyp  excelled  the  stuffe,  and  which  conti- 
nually moved  and  turned  about— a  right  woonderfull  and  strange  sight." 
— (*'  Piiisicke  against  Fortune,''  translated  by  T.  Twyne.  Loo<L  1579, 
F.  120.) 

The  want  of  uniformity  in  the  going  of  ancient  water-elocks  was  noticed 
by  Seneca,  and  compared  to  the  differences  of  opinions  entertained  by 
philosophers ;  and  Charles  V.  after  shedding  rivers  of  blood  to  make  men 
oelieve  the  dogmas  he  wished  to  impose,  amused  himself  in  his  retire* 
ment  in  the  construction  of  watches,  and  was  surprised  that  he  could  not 
make  two  go  alike. 

No.  272  represents  one  of  the  improved  clepsydre  of  Ctesibiua,*  from 
Perrault's  Translation  of  Vitruvius>  It  presents  several  interesting  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  state  of  the  useful  arts  upwards  of  twenty  centuries 
ago,  and  is  better  calculated  to  impart  information  to  mechanics  respect- 
ing the  ingnnulty,  and  even  the  workshops  and  tools,  of  their  ancient 
brethren,  than  reams  of  letter-press.  Besides  carving,  turning,  found- 
mg,  &c.  &c. — it  shows  the  practical  application  of  water  to  move  over- . 
shot  wheels — the  art  of  transmitting  motion  and  of  changing  its  direction 
by  toothed  wheels — it  exhibits  the  same  principle  of  measuring  time  as 
practised  by  our  clock  and  watch-makers,  viz.  by  proportioning  the  nura- 
l)ep  of  teeth  on  wheels  to  those  on  the  pinions  between  which  they  work. 
The  application  of  the  siphon  is  also  interesting,  being  the  same  as  is  used 
to  illustrate  the  action  of  intermitting  springs.  Upon  this  instrument  the 
renewal  of  the  diurnal  movements  of  the  machinery  depended :  its  effect 
being  siwiilar  to  that  of  winding  up  an  ordinary  clock. 

This  clepsydra  consisted  of  a  cylindrical  column  placed  on  a  square 
pedestal,  within  which  the  mechanism  was  concealed.  The  hours  for 
both  day  and  night  were  marked  upon  the  column  ;  their  inequality  at 
different  seasons  being  measured  by  unequal  distances  between  the  curved 
lines  and  by  the  revolution  of  the  column  round  its  axis  once  a  year.  On 
the  pedestal  are  seen  the  figures  of  two  boys,  one  of  which  was  immove- 
able, but  the  other  rose  and  pointed  out  the  different  hours  with  his  wand. 
Water  (supplied  from  some  reservoir  by  a  concealed  pipe)  continually 
dropped  from  the  eyes  of  the  fig-ure  on  the  left,  and  falhng  into  a  dish 
was  conveyed,  by  a  horizontal  channel,  under  the  feet  of  the  other  figure, 
where  it  trickled  into  a  deep  vessel,  or  large  vertical  tube,  whose  lower 
end  was  closed.  In  this  lube  a  float  was  made  to  rise  and  fall  with  the 
water,  and  being  attached  to  the  feet  of  the  figure  with  the  wand  caused 
it  to  rise  also,  and  thus  to  indicate  the  lapse  of  time.     At  the  and  of  24 

*  There  was  another  ancient  philosopher  of  the  mom  name,  Ctesibius  of  Chalcis. 
^  In  Barbaro's  Vilruviat,  Veniee,  1567.  thr—  — ^  ^ ■"""*<  ef  two  otbera  equally  inge- 
niotts,  bat  rather  more  ooafia* 
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hoBra  the  tube  would  be  filled,  and  ihe 
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ar  the  top  of  the  column. 
a  play,  lis  sliort  leg,  as  represenled 
m  (be  cut,  was  connecied  lo  the  lower  pan 
of  the  tube  llut  conlained  the  &oaX,  and  it* 
beuil  reachi^d  as  high  hb  the  upper  end  of 
the  tube.  When  tlie  lalter  therefore  wa> 
full  ibe  siphon  would  be  charged,  and  the 
contents  of  the  Eulie  diecbarged  by  it  into 
one  of  the  buckets  of  ibe  wheel.  The  figure 
with  the  wand  would  then  descend,  having 
nothing  to  support  \i.  The  wheel  having 
aix  buckets  only,  performed  a  revolution  in 
■is  daya.  To  its  axis  was  aeeured  a  pinion  of 
sin  teeth  that  worked  inlo  a  wheel  with  sixty, 
and  on  die  shaft  of  this  wheel  a  pinion  of 
ten  teeth  drove  a  wheel  of  sixty-one  teeth, 
which  last  wheel  by  its  axia  turned  the 
cdumn  round  once  in  365  days. 

As  the  accuracy  of  such  a  clock  depended 

upon  the  size  of  the  orifices  in  the  weeping 

figure,  whence  the  water  escaped,  lo  pre- 

j  vent  their  enlargement  by  the  friction  of  the 

I,  CtfiBibius  bu«hed  them  with  jewels. 

About  the  year  807,  the  Caliph  Haroan 

sent  snme  valuable  presents  lo  Charlemagne. 

and  among  them  a  WMter-elock,  which  struck 

the  hours  by  means  of  twelve  litde  bran 

bolls   falling   on   a   bell  of   the   same   metal. 

There  were  also  twelve  figures  of  soldiers, 

which  at  the  end  of  each  hour  opened  and 

shut  doors  according  to  the   number  of  the 

hour.— (Manigny'a  Hist.  Arabians,  iii.  92.) 

Thereis  a  very  simple  clepsydratnKircher'i 
MunduaSubterraneuB,  torn,  i,  157.  M.Amon- 
tons  devised  another.  Mem.  Acad.  Science, 
A.D.1699.p.51.  SeealsoPhil.TranB.voLxlv. 
p.  I71.andFludd's  Simia.  Decaus has  given 
"  a  clepydra  in  the  fifth  plate  of  his  Forcible 
Movements.  A  water  pendulum  is  figured 
n  Ocanam's  Recreations,  p.  388. 
Hnur-glaMes  were  formerly  placed  in  coffins  and  buried  with  the  corpse, 
probably  as  symbols  of  mortality — the  sands  of  hfe  having  run  out.  See 
Gent  Mag.  vol.  xvi,  646,  and  xvii,  264.  Lamns  found  in  ancient  sepul- 
chres were  possibly  interred  with  the  same  view — to  indicate  the  lamp 
of  life  having  become  exiinguished. 

Qaruilasso  menUons  a  dial  by  which  the  Peruvians  ascertained  the  lime 
when  the  sun  entered  the  equinox  ;  whether  these  people  or  the  Mexicans 
had  waler-clocks  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

HyihaulicOrgaiu  do  not  appear  to  be  of  so  high  antiquity  as  clepsydne. 
but  their  origin  is  equally  uncertain.  Perhaps  they  were  derived  from 
masical  water-clocks. 

The  first  organs  were  probably  nothi 
of  fliitei.  pipes,   and   other   primitive  a 
cumsinnccB  were  that  led  to  the  idea  of  u 
supplying  them  with  wind  from  beltowa  instead  of  the  mouth  can  hardlj  b« 
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mber  of  these,  and 
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conjectured.  The  first  step  was  probably  bag-pipes,  and  the  second  the 
addition  of  keys  or  valves.  In  process  of  time,  the  instruments,  instead 
of  being  made  of  reeds  or  other  natural  tubes,  were  formed  of  metal ;  and 
their  number,  variety,  and  dimensions  increased  until  org^ans  became  the 
most  powerful  and  harmonious,  and  consequently  the  most  esteemed  of 
all  musical  machines.  The  organs  mentioned  in  the  Bible  were  probably 
portable  ones,  similar  to  the  modem  regal.  The  ancients  divided  them 
into  two  classes — ■pneumatic  and  hydranUe,  or  wind  and  water  organs. 
The  difference  consisted  merely  in  the  modes  of  supplying  the  wind — in 
one  it  was  by  means  of  water,  while  in  the  other  bellows  were  worked 
by  men.  » 

Water  was  employed  in  various  ways  in  ancient  hydraulic  organs. 

1.  By  falling  through  a  pipe,  it  carried  down  air  into  a  reservoir,  as  in 
the  trombe  or  shower  bellows,  (No.  198.)  Here  it  not  only  furnished 
the  air  but  forced  it  through  the  pipes.  According  to  Rircher,  it  was  then 
discharged  on  a  wheel,  and  ^ave  motion  to  drums  on  whose  peripheries 
were  projecting  pins,  which  depressed  the  keys  of  the  instrument,  as  in  the 
modern  barrel  organ. 

2.  It  was  discharged  upon  an  overshot  wheel,  and  by  cranks  and  levers 
merely  worked  common  bellows.  This  may  seem  strange  to  some  readers, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  instruments  were  often  of  enormous 
dimensions.  Even  so  rude  a  people  as  the  Anglo-Saxons,  had  organs 
that  required  "  seventy  strong  men**  to  work  the  bellows. 

3.  Sometimes  water  was  only  used  in  an  open  tank  or  cistern,  into 
which  a  smaller  one  constituting  the  air-chamber  was  inverted.  The  air 
was  then  forced  by  ordinary  or  piston  bellows  into  the  latter,  and  dis- 
placing the  water  caused  it  to  rise  in  the  outer  vessel,  where  its  constant 
pressure  urged  the  air  through  the  organ. — See  No.  110,  and  p.  245. 

4.  The  vapor  of  boiling  water  or  steam  was  also  used,  and  which  of 
course  supplied  the  place  of  both  wind  and  bellows.  The  extent  to  which 
steam  was  used  is  unknown.  It  was  probably  confined  chiefly  to  the 
temples. 

The  details  of  the  mechanism  of  ancient  organs  that  have  come  down 
are  very  imperfect.  Their  description  by  Vitruvius  and  Heron  is  obscure, 
and  in  some  parts  unintelligible  ;  and  they  admit  that  the  construction  was 
too  complex  to  be  easily  comprehended  except  by  those  familiar  w^ith 
them. 

The  earliest  distinct  notice  on  record  of  any  thing  like  a  water-organ, 
is  the  musical  clepsydra  of  Plato.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  was 
invented  by  him,  but  rather  the  contrary,  for  he  contemned  all  mechani- 
cal speculations.  He  probably  met  with  it  in  Egypt,  and  having  intro- 
duced it  to  his  countrymen,  was  (as  usual  with  them)  considered  its  author. 

Tertullian,  in  a  Treatise  on  the  Soul,  speaks  of  an  organ  invented  by 
Archimedes,  but  of  its  construction  little  is  known. 

From  Vitruvius'  account  of  hydraulic  organs,  and  from  the  last  two 
Problems  in  Heron's  Spiritalia,  we  learn  that  they  were  very  elaborate 
machines.  Decaus  has  amplified  some  of  Heron's  devices  for  producing 
music  by  water. 

Plutarch  in  comparing  Cato  and  Phocion,  after  observing  that  their 
severity  of  manners  was  equally  tempered  with  humanity,  and  their  valor 
with  caution  ;  that  they  had  the  same  solicitude  for  others,  and  the  same 
disregard  for  themselves  ;  the  same  abhorrence  of  every  thing  liase  and 
dishonorable,  &c.  observes,  that  to  mark  the  difference  in  their  charac- 
ters would  require  a  very  delicate  expression,  like  the^ndy  discriminated 
mmnds  of  the  organ.      This  is  supposed  by  Langhorne  to  have  been  a 
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water-organ.  The  elder  Pliny  refers  to  them  in  book  ix,  cap.  8.  Speak- 
ing of  dolphins,  he  observes,  they  are  fond  of  music,  especially  "  the  sound 
of  the  water  imtrumefU,  or  such  kind  of  pipes."  We  noticed,  page  245, 
a  representation  of  an  hydraulic  organ  on  a  medal  of  Valentinian.  The 
silver  Triton,  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  Fountains,  that  by  machinery 
was  made  to  rise  out  of  the  lake  and  sound  a  trumpet,  may  be  considered 
a  modification  of  these  instruments,  and  so  may  the  whistling  clock  of 
AthensBus  mentioned  in  the  last  one. 

Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Nero,  mentions  an  hydraulic  organ  which  that 
emperor  took  particular  pleasure  in.  It  must  have  been  a, magnificent 
affair,  since  even  Nero  deemed  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  form  the 
principal  object  vowed  by  him,  when  the  empire  was  in  danger  from  the 
rebellion  of  Vindex.  Inviting  some  of  the  chief  Romans  to  a  consultation 
on  public  affairs,  '*  he  entertained  them  the  rest  of  the  day  with  an  organ 
of  a  new  kind,  and  showing  them  the  several  parts  of  the  invention,  and 
discoursing  about  the  nature  and  difficulty  of  the  instrument,  he  told  them 
he  designed  to  introduce  it  upon  the  theatre,  if  Vindex  would  permit  him." 
In  this  passage  Suetonius  does  not  state  that  the  machine  was  a  water^ 
organ ;  but  in  a  subsequent  one  he  observes, — "  Towards  the  close  of 
Nero's  life,  he  publicly  vowed  that  if  the  empire 'was  secured  to  him  (by 
overcoming  the  rebels)  he  would  brin^  out  at  the  games,  for  his  obtaining 
the  vi<Aory,  a  utater-organ^  a  chorus  of  flutes  and  bag-pipes,"  &c 

The  author  of  a  letter,  attributed  to  St  Jerome,  speaks  of  a  large  organ  at 
Jerusalem,  the  sounds  of  which  could  l>e  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand 
paces,  or  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  consisted  of  two  elephant  skins,  or 
rather  perhaps  resembled  two  of  those  animals.  There  were  twelve  large 
bellows  and  fifteen  brasa  pipes.  The  two  animals  were  said  to  represent 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments — the  pipes  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and 
the  bellows  the  twelve  apostles.  The  particulars  of  its  construction  are 
not  known. 

Organs  were  used  more  or  less  throughout  the  dark  ages,  during  which 
several  were  brought  into  Europe  from  the  East. 

In  757,  the  Greek  emperor  Constantino  sent  two  organs  to  Pepin,  king 
of  France.  Mezeray  says,  they  were  the  first  seen  in  that  country. 
Another  was  sent  from  Constantinople  to  Charlemagne  in  8l2;  but  nothing 
is  known  of  their  construction,  except  that  the  last  imitated  the  sounds  of 
thunder,  the  lyro  and  cymbal. 

Ip  the  ninth  century,  Louis  Debonnaire  had  a  water-organ  made  for  his 
palace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  a  Venetian  priest  named  George.  Another 
organ,  in  which  water  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  employed,  he  erected 
in  one  of  the  churches  of  that  city,  and  its  sounds  are  said  to  have  been  so 
ravish inj^,  that  a  woman  died  in  ecstacy  under  their  influence. — (See  Pre- 
face to  L'Art  du  Facteur  D'Orgues ;  Arts  et  Metidres,  folio  edit.  1778.) 

At  page  401,  we  mentioned  an  organ  made  by  Gerbert,  in  which  steam 
was  employed  instead  of  air. 

We  find,  says  Fosbroke,  organs  with  pipes  of  box-wood,  of  gold,  and 
organs  of  alabaster  and  glass ;  and  some  played  on  with  warm  water. 
Brass  pipes  and  bellows  are  mentioned  by  William  of  Malmsbury.  "  The 
monks  of  Italy,  of  the  orders  devoted  to  manual  labor,  applied  themselves 
to  the  fabrication  of  organs ;  and  in  the  tenth  century,  a  maker  was  sent 
into  France,  whence  they  insensibly  spread  over  all  the  western  churches." 

Of  modem  hydraulic  organs  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge.  Several  have 
been  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  Fountains.  They  have  become  nearly 
extinct.  See  Kircher's  Musurgia  Universalis,  Fludd's  Simia,  Decaus* 
Forcible  Movements ;  Misaont  Sainville,  Breval,  and  Keysler's  Travels. 
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The  old  Regaif  a  diminutive  species  of  organ,  still  used  in  some  pans 
of  Europe,  was  sometimes  acted  on  by  water ;  at  least  su  it  would  seem 
from  a  remark  of  Lord  Bacon  in  bis  ^fioa.  SpeiJcing  of  ma«c,  he  par- 
ticularizes the  tones  from  the  percussion  of  meUil*,  as  in  bells— of  air,  as 
in  the  voice  while  singing,  in  whistles,  organs,  and  stringed  instruments — 
'*  and  of  icaier,  as  in  the  nightingale  pipes  of  regaUs,  or  organs,  and  other 
hydraulics,  which  the  ancients  had,  bxm  Nero  did  so  much  esteeme,  but 
are  now  lost." — Cent,  ii,  102. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


8ifRT  Lead  :  Jjmd  ^ariy  kaowB— Rmmoi  pif  lead— ^AoeleBil  imm  at 
Cutting  sheet  iMd^Selder^LeadeB  boc»k»-4Looft  o«vere4  vkh  lead— lavcntioa  af  railed  h 
■heathiiif.  Lsaokh  Pifm:  Of  great  antiquity— ^ade  fron  sheet  lead  by  the  B  nmiie  Ordinaace  ef 
Jwtinian— Leadea  pipes  10  Spain  la  the  mntb  cenlory — Damascus — ^Leather  pipee— Modera  iroa  pipee 
— InventiiMi  of  cast  leaden  pipes — Another  plan  in  France— Joints  united  withoat  solder— Inrentioa  ef 
drawn  leaden  pipee— Burr's  n>ode  of  making  leaden  pipes — Antiquity  of  window  lead— Wat^  injured 
bypassing  through  leaden  pipes — ^Tinned  pipes.  Valtes:  Their  antiqiutyaod  variety— l^areasberf 
engineers.  Cocks:  Of  great  variety  and  materials  in  aoeieut  timee  HorapdUo— Coche  attarhad  to  the 
larer  of  brass  and  the  brasea  sea — Also  to  foldea  aad  slhrer  cisterns  in  the  teaple  aft  Pelphi  F— ad  is 
Japanese  bathe— Fif  are  of  an  ancient  broaae  ceek  ■  ■Superier  in  its  eoosCraetioa  to  modem  onee  Ceck 
ttom  a  RouMHi  fooalain  ■Numbers  found  at  Pompeii — Silver  pipee  and  cocka  in  Roawa  baths — Goldea 
and  silver  pipes  and  cocks  in  Peruvian  baths — Sliding  cocks  by  the  author.  WATsa-CLosKTs .  Of 
ancient  date— Common  in  the  EasL    Traps  for  drains,  &c 

A  FEW  subordinate  inventions,  but  such  as  are  of  some  inaportance  in 
practical  hydraulics  have  been  reserved  for  this  chapter,  viz  :  sheet  lead, 
pipes,  valves  and  cocks,  water-closets  and  traps. 

Lead  was  probably  worked  before  any  other  metal.  Its  ores  abound 
m  most  countries,  and  frequently  reach  to  the  surface  ;  they  are  easily 
reduced  ;  the  metal  fuses  at  a  low  temperature  ;  it  is  soft  and  exceedingly 
plastic.  Lead  is  mentioned  as  common  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  It 
was  among  the  spoils  taken  by  the  Israelites  from  the  Midianites,  and 
articles  made  of  it  were  ordered  to  be  melted  up.  The  Phenicians  ex- 
ported tin  and  lead  from  Britain.  Both  are  enumerated  in  the  graphic 
account  of  the  commerce  of  Tyre,  in  the  27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel.  The 
Romans  worked  lead  mines  in  France,  Spain  and  Britain  ;  Pliny  says, 
those  in  the  former  countries  were  deep  and  the  metal  procured  with 
difficulty;  but  in  Britain  it  was  abundant,  and  "  runneth  ebb  in  the  upper- 
most coat  of  the  ground."  Several  Roman  mining  tools  and  pigs  of  lead 
have  been  found  in  England.  In  1741,  two  pigs  were  dug  up  in  York- 
shire. Their  form  was  similar  to  that  in  which  the  Missouri  lead  is  cast, 
but  more  than  twice  the  weight.  Each  weighed  1501b.  and  was  inscribed 
in  raised  letters  with  the  name  of  the  reigning  emperor,  Doroitian. — (Phil. 
Trans.  Abrid.  ix,  420.) 

The  uses  to  which  lead  was  put  by  the  ancients  were  much  the  same  as 
at  present.  The  fishermen  of  Egypt  sunk  their  nets  with  it  just  as  ours 
do.  A  portion  of  a  net  with  **  sinkers"  attached  is  preserved  in  the  Berlin 
Museum.  Leaden  statues  are  ancient.  There  was  one  of  Mamurius  at 
Rome.  They  probably  preceded  those  of  bronze,  and  perhaps  formed 
part  of  the  spoil  of  the  Midianites  mentioned  above.  The  Romans  had 
leaden  cofBns  ;  a  device  adopted  more  or  less  in  all  ages.     Double  leaden 
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coffins  (obsenrev  Fosbroke)  occur  in  the  Angk)-Saxoin  ^era,  not  made  of 
plain  lead,  bul  folded  in  a  very  curioiis  and  handsome  manner.  For  the 
mode  of  making  coffins  and  their  singular  forms,  consult  L'Art  du  Plom- 
bier.  Arts  et  M^tieres,  tome  xiii,  a  Neuchatel,  1781.* 

The  art  of  casting  lead  into  sheets  on  beds  of  sand,  as  now  practised  by 
plumbers,  is  of  immense  antiquity.  The  terraces  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
han^ng  gardens  were  covered  with  sheets  of  lead  soldered  together,  to 
retam  moisture  in  the  soil.  The  composition  of  ancient  solder  for  lead, 
we  know  from  Pliny,  was  the  same  as  ours.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
art  of  uniting  lead  by  **  burning,"  that  is,  by  fusing  two  edges  together 
(without  solder)  was  known.  Fliny  says,  **  two  pieces  of  lead  cannot 
possibly  be  soldered  without  tin  g^s."  Either  merefore  the  ancients 
had  not  the  ait  of  **  burning"  pieces  of  lead  together,  or  Pliny  was  not 
aware  of  it. 

Tablets  of  lead  were  anciently  used  to  write  on.  Job  alludes  to  thera. 
Books  composed  of  leaden  leaves  are  figured  by  Montfaucon.  To  sach 
tablets,  we  presume,  Pliny  refers,  when  he  speaks  of  lead  "  driven  with 
the  hammer  into  thin  plates  and  leaves." — (Nat.  Hist,  xxxiv,  17.) 

The  employment  of  sheet  lead  as  a  covering  for  roofs  ascends  to  tbe 
earliest  ages  in  the  East.  It  is  still  extensively  used  there.  Tavemier, 
in  speaking  of  the  mosques  at  Aleppo,  says  their  domes  were  covered 
with  lead,  and  so  was  the  roof  of  the  great  hall  of  the  Divan  a/t  Constanti- 
nople. He  mentions  an  inn  or  caravansary,  the  roof  of  which  was  covered 
with  the  same  metal.  Henry  Blount,  who  traveled  in  E^ypt  and  Turkey 
in  1634,  found  the  roofs  of  the  mosques  and  seraglios  at  Adrianople  oovered 
with  lead.  Count  Caylus  mentions  ancient  sheet  lead  half  a  Hne  thick 
taken  from  the  inner  dome  af  tbe  Pantheon.  Gregory  of  Tours  describes 
an  old  temple  of  the  Gauls,  which  was  extant  in  the  time  of  the  Emperot 
Valerian,  and  had  a  leaden  roof.  (Mont&nc.  Supp.)  Paulinus  built  a 
church  at  Catarick,  Eng.  which  was  burnt  by  the  Pagans ;  he  built  another 
of  wood,  which  was  the  mother  church  of  Bntish  Christianity,  "  and  en- 
closed the  whole  building  with  a  covering  of  lead."  The  churches  and 
castles  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages  were  alntiost  uniformly  covered  with 
this  metal.  In  a  statute  passed  in  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  I.  of  Eng- 
land, (A.  D.  1276,)  to  ascertain  the  value  of  real  estate,  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  visit  **  castles,  and  also  other  buildings  compassed  about 
with  ditches  [to  determine]  what  the  widls,  buildings,  timber,  stone,  lead^ 
and  other  manner  of  covering  is  worth." — (Statutes  at  large.) 

Leaden  seals  on  woolen  cloth  were  used  in  Henry  IV.'s  reign. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  process 
of  forming  lead  into  sheets  by  passing  it  between  rollers.  If  they  were, 
the  art,  like  many  others,  became  lost,  and  was  not  revived  till  the  17th 
century.  A  close  examination  of  specimens  of  ancient  sheet  lead  might 
determine  the  question. 

Rolling  or  "  milling"  of  lead  was  invented  by  Mr.  Thos.  Hale,  in  1670, 
about  which  time  the  first  mill  was  erected  at  Deptford.  The  inventor 
met  with  violent  opposition  from  shipwrights,  because  the  lead,  from  its 
smooth  surface,  uniformity  of  thickness,  and  low  price,  be^n  to  be  gene- 
rally adopted  for  sheathing  vessels,  in  place  of  the  old  wooden  and  leather 
sheathing.     And  as  it  was  used  also  for  gutters  and  roofs  of  koinet^  **  the 


*  Abont  twenty  yean  a^o  iron  ooffins  were  introduced  m  England  aM 
patent ;  bnt  they  were  not  then  by  any  meam  a  new  thing  nnder  tbs  san :  for  I 
sees  of  India  for  ageg  buried  tlieir  dead  in  ihem.    "  Cea  idolatrea  adorent  la  fsa  i 
une  divinity,  considerant  le  boia  oomme  aa  viande ;  d'oik  il  vient  qu'ilt  ne  mstlt.. 
lean  mortf  dans  Isa  cereusils  de  boia.  SMtf  <b^."---(C.  Anfiqaaire,  tit  616.) 
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plumbers  were  aa  industrious  as  the  shipwrights  to  decry  the  lead ;"  but 
finding  their  opposition  in  a  great  measure  fruitless,  "  some  of  them  now 
began  to  cr^  it  up,  and  have  set  up  engines  to  mill  it  themselves." — 
(Collier's  Diet.  Art.  England.) 

A  paper  in  rhe  Phil.  Transactions,  1674,  erroneously  attributes  the  in- 
vention to  Sir  Philip  Howaifl  and  Major  Watson.  These  gentlemen  were 
associated  with  Hale  in  the  patent,  and  merely  contributed  their  in- 
fluence to  introduce  the  new  manufacture,  especially  to  sheathe  the  pub- 
lic ships.  (Abrid.  i,  596.)  The  large  ship  built  by  Archimedes  was 
sheathed  with  lead. 

Pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  water  have  been  made  of  earthenware, 
stone,  wood  and  leather,  but  more  e^enerally  of  lead  and  copper.  Leaden 
pipes  extend  back  to  the  dawn  of  history.  They  were  more  or  less  com- 
mon in  all  the  celebrated  nations  of  old.  In  the  old  cities  of  Asia,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Syria,  &c.  they  were  employed  to  convey  water  wherever  the 
pressure  was  too  great  to  be  sustained  by  those  of  earthenware.  The 
same  practice  is  still  followed  :  thus  in  Aleppo,  both  leaden  pipes,  and 
those  of  stoneware  are  used,  and  in  all  probability  just  as  they  were  when 
this  city  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Bercsa,  and  to  the  Jews  in  David's 
time  as  Zobah.  Archimedes  used  pipes  of  lead,  to  distribute  water 
by  engines  in  the  large  ship  built  for  Hiero ;  and  the  same  kind  were 
doubtless  employed  in  conveying  water  to  the  different  terraces  of  the 
famous  gardens  of  Babylon.  The  great  elevation  to  which  the  fluid  was 
raised  would  render  earthenware  or  wooden  pipes  entirely  inapplicable. 

We  have  no  information  respecting  the  mode  of  making  leaden  pipes 
previous  to  the  Roman  era ;  but  as  that  people  adopted  the  arts  and  cus- 
toms of  older  nations,  we  may  be  assured  that  their  tubes,  as  well  as  their 
pumps  and  other  engines,  were  mere  copies  of  those  made  by  the  plumbers 
of  Babylon  and  Athens,  Egypt  and  Tyre.  All  ancient  pipes  yet  dis- 
covered are  said  to  have  been  made  from  sheet  lead  ;  viz  :  strips  of  sufB- 
cient  width  folded  into  tubes  and  the  edges  united  by  solder.  We  learn 
from  Vitruvius  that  Roman  plumbers  generally  made  them  in  ten  feet 
lengths,  the  thickness  of  the  metal  being  proportioned  to  their  bore,  accord- 
ing to  a  rule  which  he  gives  in  book  viii,  cap.  7.  of  his  Architecture. 
Large  quantities  of  Roman  leaden  pipes  have  been  found  in  different  parts 
of  Europe,  varying  in  their  bore  from  one  to  twelve  inches.  Some  of 
them  are  very  irregularly  formed,  their  section  being  rather  egg-shaped 
than  circular.  Montfaucon  has  engraved  several  specimens.  On  large  ones 
belonging  to  the  public,  the  name  of  the  consul  under  whom  they  were 
laid  was  cast  upon  them.  Others  that  supplied  the  baths  of  wealtliy  indi- 
viduals have  the  owners'  names ;  and  sometimes  the  maker's  name  was 
cast  on  them.  Of  small  leaden  pipes,  Frontinus  mentions  13,594  of  one 
inch  bore  that  drew  water  from  one  of  the  aqueducts.  Pompeii  was  but 
a  small  provincial  town,  of  which  not  more  than  one-third  has  been  ex- 
plored, and  yet  a  great  many  tons  of  pipes  have  been  found.  The  con- 
sumption of  lead  for  pipes  must  have  been  enormous  in  old  Rome,  not 
only  from  their  great  number,  but  on  account  of  the  large  dimensions  of 
the  principal  ones.  Pliny  might  well  observe,  "  Lead  is  much  used  with 
us  for  sheets  to  make  conduit  pipes." — (xxxiv,  cap.  17.) 

An  ordinance  of  Justinian  respecting  a  bagnio  erected  at  Constantinople 
by  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire  is  extant  :  "  Our  imperial  will  and 
pleasure  is,  that  the  leaden  pipes  conducting*  the  water  to  the  Achillean 
bagnio,  contrived  by  your  wisdom,  and  purchased  by  your  munificence, 
be  under  the  same  regulations  and  management  as  have  been  appointed 
*Q  the  like  cases ;  and  that  the  said  pipes  shall  only  supply  such  bagnioa 
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and  nympfassa  as  you  shall  think  fit,"  Sec.  Constantinople  has  for  ages 
been  supplied  with  water  through  leaden  pipes.  The  Sou-terazi  or  water 
towers,  are  mere  contrivances  to  facilitate  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the 
fluid  through  pipes. 

Leaden  pipes  have  been  uninterruptedly  employed  in  some  or  other  of 
European  cities  since  the  fall  of  the  empire.  In  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century  water  was  conveyed  by  them  to  supply  Cordorva,  in  Spain,  under 
the  Caliph  Abdulrahman  II.  who  also  caused  that  city  to  be  paved.  This 
is  the  oldest  pavement  on  record  in  modem  cities,  benjamin  of  Tudela, 
who  visited  Damascus  in  the  12th  century,  says,  the  river  Pharpar  (see 
2  Kines,  chap,  v,)  slideth  by  and  watereth  the  gardens ;  "  but  Abana  is 
more  familiar  and  entereth  the  citie,  yea,  by  helpe  of  art  in  conduits  [pipes] 
visiteth  their  private  houses." — (Purchas*  Pilgrim.) 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island  Arados  ingeniously  obtained  fresh 
water  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  They  sunk  down  over  the  spring  a 
large  bell  of  lead,  to  the  upper  part  of  which  was  attached  a  pipe  of  leather 
that  conveyed  the  fluid  to  the  surface. — (Pliny,  v,  31.) 

Some  of  the  Roman  earthenware  pipes  were  made  to  screw  into  each 
other.  Old  leaden  pipes  laid,  A.  D.  1236,  to  supply  London,  are  men- 
tioned at  page  294.  Most  modern  pipes  of  large  bore  are  now  made 
of  cast  iron.  The  largest  sizes  now  laying  to  supply  this  city,  are  nine 
feet  in  length,  three  feet  internal  diameter,  and  weigh  from  3500  to  3800 
pounds. 

The  first  improvement  on  the  ancient  mode  of  making  leaden  pipes  was 
matured  in  England  in  1539.  It  consisted  in  catting  them  complete  in 
short  lengths,  in  molds  placed  in  a  perpendicular  position.  After  a  number 
were  cast,  they  were  united  to  each  other  in  a  separate  mold,  by  pouring 
hot  metal  over  the  ends  until  they  run  together.  The  device  for  **  burn- 
ing" or  melting  the  ends  was  exceedingly  ingenious,  and  such  pipes  are 
still  made  to  some  extent  in  Europe.  In  the  30th  year  of  Henry  VIIL 
(observes  Baker  in  his  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  England,)  '*  the  manner 
of  casting  pipes  of  lead  for  conveyance  of  water  under  ground  without 
using  of  soder,  was  first  invented  by  Robert  Brocke,  clerk,  one  of  the 
king's  chaplains,  a  profitable  invention  ;  for  by  this,  two  men  and  a  boy 
wi41  do  more  in  one  day,  then  could  have  been  done  before  by  many  men 
in  many  days.  Robert  Cooper,  goldsmith,  was  the  first  that  maue  the 
instruments  and  put  this  invention  in  practice."— (Edit,  of  1665,  p.  317.) 

Five  years  afterwards,  Ralph  Hage  and  Peter  Bawde  made  the  first 
articles  o^rast  tronin  England. — (Ibid.) 

In  the  re\gn  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  a  native  of  St.  Germain,  devisea 
another  mode  of  casting  pipes  and  burning  them  together.  The  mold  was 
used  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  metal  poured  in  at  one  end.  When 
a  pipe  was  cast,  it  was  not  drawn  entirely  out  of  the  mold,  but  one  or  two 
inches  were  left  near  the  spout  where  the  metal  entered,  so  that  when 
another  length  was  cast,  the  hot  metal  running  over  the  end  of  the  pre- 
vious pipe  fused  it,  and  both  became  as  one.  The  tube  was  then  drawn 
ncarlv  out  and  another  one  cast  and  united  to  it  in  like  manner,  and  so 
on  till  any  required  length  was  attained. — (See  Planche,  vii.  L'Art  du 
Plombier  in  Arts  et  M^tieres.) 

Sometimes  pipes  formed  of  sheet  lead  have  their  seams  united  by 
"  burning."     A  strip  of  pasteboard  is  packed  against  the  inside  of  the 
scam,  and  the  tube  (if  small)  filled  with  sand  ;  the  edges  are  then 
with  a  soldering  iron,  and  the  deficiency  made  up  with  a  btr  of 
the  same  way  as  when  a  bar  of  solder  is  used.     The  old  mode  of  I 
these  seams  was  by  pouring  hot  lead  upon  them,  and  genarsQY  a 
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tkm  of  metal  was  left  along  the  seam.  The  ancient  pipes  figured  bj 
Montfaucon  have  a  similar  projection. 

The  plan  of  drawing  leaden  pipes  through  dies  like  hollow  wire  was 
first  proposed  by  M.  Dalesrae,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  in  1705.  It  was  subsequently  brought  forward  by  M .  Fayolle 
in  1728;  but  it  was  not  till  1790  that  such  pipes  were  made.  In  that  year, 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  celebrated  English  iron  master,  took  out  a  patent  for 
drawing  them,  since  which  period  they  have  become  general  in  £ng1and, 
France,  and  the  U,  States. — (See  Reper.  of  Arts,  Ist  series,  vol.  xvi.) 

In  1820,  a  singular  mode  of  making  leaden  pipes  was  patented  in  £ng* 
land  by  Mr.  T.  Burr.  A  large  and  very  strongs  cast  iron  cylinder,  in  whidi 
a  metallic  piston  is  made  to  work,  is  secured  in  a  vertical  position.  To 
the  underside  of  the  piston  a  strong  iron  rod  is  fixed,  its  lower  end  being 
cut  into  a  screw  or  formed  into  a  rack  for  the  convenience  of  forcing  the 
piston  up,  either  by  means  of  a  steam  engine  or  any  other  suitable  first 
mover.  To  the  upper  side  of  the  piston  is  secured  a  polished  cylindrical 
rod,  rather  longer  than  the  cylinder,  and  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  bore 
of  the  pipe.  The  cylinder  forms  a  mold  in  which  the  pipe  is  first  cast, 
and  this  rod  is  the  core.  The  bottom  of  the  cylinder  may  be  open ;  hut 
the  top  is  strongly  closed,  with  the  exception  of  a  circular  and  polished 
opening  at  the  centre,  of  a  size  eaual  to  the  external  diameter  of  the  pipe. 
Suppose  the  piston  now  drawn  aown  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
the  upper  end  of  the  polished  rod  will  stand  a  little  above  the  circular 
opening,  and  an  annular  space  will  be  left  between  them  equal  to  the 
required  thickness  of  the  tube.  The  cylinder  is  then  to  be  filled  with 
fused  lead  through  an  opening  at  the  top,  (which  is  to  be  stopped  up  by 
a  screw-plug  or  any  other  device,)  and  as  soon  as  the  metal  begins  to 
assume  the  solid  state,  the  piston  is  slowly  raised  ;  this  necessarily  forces 
the  lead  tlirough  the  annular  space  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  which  is  then 
wound  on  a  reel  as  fast  as  formed. 

Various  cylmders  are  employed  according  to  the  different  sized  tubes. 
For  half  inch  pipe,  one  18  inches  long,  six  or  seven  inches  internal  diame- 
ter, and  the  sides  three  or  four  inches  thick  would  be  required.  Plates 
with  openings  of  different  sizes  may  be  adapted  to  one  cylinder.  They 
may  be  made  to  slide  in  recesses  cast  in  the  top. 

This  mode  of  forming  leaden  tubes  is  the  same  in  principle  as  that  by 
which  some  of  earthenware  have  been  made  :  the  clay  being  put  into  a 
square  and  close  trunk,  is  forced  by  a  piston  through  an  annular  space, 
adapted  to  the  thickness  and  bore  of  the  tubes  required.  At  first  sight 
the  process  appears  difficult.  It  also  seems  strange  that  solid  lead  can 
thus  be  squeezed  through  an  aperture  into  the  form  of  a  tube  ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  this  metal  is  extremely  soft  when  heated  to  near  the 
fusing  point;  and  that  the  mode  only  differs  from  that  of  making  clay 
pipes  in  requiring  a  greater  force.  Tubes  made  in  this  way  are  in  general 
more  solid  than  others.  This  arises  from  the  large  body  of  metal  of  which 
they  are  formed  being  poured  while  very  hot  mto  the  cylinder,  so  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  flaws  or  fissures.  These  pipes  mav  also  be  made 
in  much  greater  lengths  than  by  any  other  plan.  A  n^anufactory  of  them 
has  recently  been  established  m  Philadelphia. — (See  Repertory  of  Arts, 
for  1820,  vol.  xli,  p.  267.) 

From  the  quantities  of  pipes  used  of  old,  it  appears  singular  that  the 
art  of  drawing  them  was  not  discovered,  especially  as  the  Tire-Plomh  or 
glazier's  vise  for  drawing  "  window  lead"  is  of  ancient  date — a  most  beau- 
tiful machine,  and  one  far  more  ingenious  and  interesting  than  the  draw- 
bench  ;  one  too  by  which  lead  is  worked  at  a  single  operation  into  very 
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difficult  forms,  and  such  as  require  the  metal  of  differen    thickness  in  the 
same  piece.*— (See  L'Art  du  Vitrier,  pi.  v,  Arts  et  M^tiirres.) 

It  has  long  been  known  that  water  conveyed  through  leaden  pipes  be- 
comes more  or  less  impre^^iated  with  a  poisonous  solution  of  that  metal ; 
a  fact  of  which  the  ancients  were  fully  aware,  and  which  made  them  very 
scrupulous  in  using  it  for  purposes  of  domestic  economy.  Hippocrates 
and  Galen  denounced  its  employment  both  for  cisterns  to  contain,  and 
tubes  through  which  to  conduct  water.  Ancient  architects  were  of  the  same 
opinion  ;  thus  Vitruvius  observes,  that  water  drawn  from  leaden  tubes  is 
very  pernicious,  and  adds,  '*  we  should  not,  therefore,  conduct  water  in 
pipes  of  lead  if  we  would  have  it  wholesome."  The  Medical  Transactions 
of  modern  times,  and  works  on  mineral  poisons  abound  with  examples  of 
the  fatal  effects  of  drinking  water  from  reservoirs  and  pipes  of  this  metaL 

Several  modes  have  been  devised  to  render  leaden  pipes  innoxious.  In 
1804,  an  English  patent  was  obtained  ibr  coating  their  interior  surfaces 
witli  tin.  This  was  effected  in  the  following  manner  : — Suppose  a  work- 
man engaged  in  making  tubes  of  half  an  inch  bore ;  he  first  pours  lead  into 
an  iron  mold  and  forms  a  pipe  two  feet  long,  an  inch  thick,  and  nearly  an 
inch  in  the  bore  :  as  soon  as  the  lead  poured  in  becomes  solid,  he  with- 
draws the  steel  mandril  which  formed  the  interior  of  the  tube,  throws  in 
a  little  rosin  dust,  and  inserts  a  half  inch  mandril,  between  which  and  the 
inside  of  the  tube  a  certain  space  is  lefL  Into  this  space  he  then  pours 
melted  tin,  which  as  it  collects  below,  causes  the  rosin  to  float  on  its  sur- 
face, as  it  rises  to  the  top,  and  lubricates  the  hot  sides  of  the  leaden  tube. 
Both  metals  thus  become  united,  and  when  the  tin  becomes  solid  the  man- 
dril is  taken  out ;  and  the  tube,  thus  plated  with  tin,  is  passed  to  the  draw 
bench,  and  drawn  out  to  the  required  length  like  an  ordinary  leaden  tube. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  making  the  tin  unite  uniformly  to  the  lead,  and 
when  this  does  not  take  place  the  pipes  are  apt  to  be  broken  in  drawing ; 
for  as  the  two  metals  do  not  stretch  equally,  the  thin  lining  of  tin  is  pulled 
apart ;  and  if  the  lead  does  not  separate  at  the  same  place,  its  surface  it 
exposed,  and  the  strength  of  the  tube  greatly  diminished  at  sucli  places.-— 
(Repertory  of  Arts,  2d  series,  voL  v.) 

In  1820  another  Enje;lish  patent  was  issued  for  a  similar  plan,  the  di^ 
ference  consisting  chie£^  in  a  mode  of  better  securing  the  union  of  the  tin 
with  the  lead. — ibid.  vol.  xxxviii. 

In  1832,  the  author  o£  this  volume  took  out  a  patent  for  coating  leaden 
pipes  with  tin,  by  passing  them,  after  being  drawn  and  otherwise  fiaiished, 
through  a  bath  of  the  fluid  metal.  As  there  is  a  difference  in  the  fusing 
points  of  tin  and  lead  of  about  200^  Fahrenheit,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
process.  By  this  plan  tubes  are  effectually  tinned  both  inside  and  out,  and 
any  imperfections  or  fissures  are  soldered  up.  The  operation  is  exceed- 
ingly simple  and  the  expense  trifling.  The  process  is  patented  in  England) 
where  the  tubes  are,  we  believe,  more  extensively  used  than  in  this  coun' 
try. — (See  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for  November,  1832,  and 
May.  1835.) 

Valves  and  Cocks  are  too  essential  to  hydraulic  engines  to  be  omitted 
in  this  work.  The  principle  of  the  valve  has  always  been  in  use  for  m 
variety  3f  purposes.  Doors  are  valves,  and  were  so  named  by  the  ancients. 
Those  of  the  private  apartments  of  Juno  were  contrived  by  Vulcan  to  dose 
of  themselves.     Thus  Homer  sings  : 

*  In  one  of  the  apartmenti  of  a  villa  at  Pompeii,  there  was  a  large  glased  I 
dow.  The  glate  wan  tbiek,  tinsed  with  green,  and  "  set  in  laodlike  s  modsn  an 
'-(See  Edcjc.  Antiq.  pp.  57,  396.) 
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Touched  with  the  secret  kej,  the  doon  anfold ; 

Self-closed  behind  her  shut  the  TalTes  of  gold.*  lUmd,  x\w. 


It  is  probable  that  all  valves  were  originally  in  the  form  of  doors ;  that 
IS,  mere  flaps  or  clacks  moving  on  a  hinge,  and  either  laying  horizontally 
tike  a  trap-door,  inclined  like  some  of  our  cellar  doors,  opening  vertically 
as  an  ordinary  door,  or  suspended  by  hinges  from  the  upper  edge ;  and 
sometimes  they  consisted  of  two  leaves  like  folding  doors.  Examples  of 
all  these  are  still  common.  Isis  was  represented  by  the  ancient  Egyptians 
with  "  the  key  of  the  sluices  of  the  Nile"  in  her  hand  ;  the  instrument  by 
which  the  doors  or  valves,  like  the  locks  in  our  canals  were  opened  and 
closed. 

The  most  ancK^nt  musical  wind  instruments  known  in  the  Eastern  world 
are  provided  w«th  valves,  as  tlie  primitive  bag-pipes,  and  the  Chinese 
variation  of  this  instrument,  which  Toreen  describes  as  consisting  of  "  a 
hemisphere  to  which  thirteen  or  fourteen  pipes  are  applied,  and  catching 
the  air  blown  into  it  by  valves.'\  The  pastoral  flute  of  Pan,  from  its 
expressing  thirty-two  parts,  he  supposes  to  have  been  of  a  similar  con- 
struction. (Osbeck's  Voyage,  ii,  248.)  Valves  were  of  course  employed 
in  the  organs  of  Jubal,  as  well  as  in  the  bellows  belonging  to  his  celebrated 
brother  and  other  antediluvian  blacksmiths.  The  ninth  problem  of  the 
Spiritalia  relates  to  valves.  Conical  metallic  valves  were  used  by  Ctesi- 
bms  in  the  construction  of  clepsydras.  In  most  of  the  old  representations 
of  pumps,  flaps  of  leather,  loaded  and  stiffened  with  pieces  of  wood  or 
lead  are  flgured.  Agp-icola  has  given  flgures  of  no  other.  These  docks, 
as  they  are  named,  are  in  most  cases  preferable  to  the  most  perfect  spheri- 
cal or  conical  valves  of  metal :  the  smallest  particle  of  sand  adhering  to  these 
makes  them  leak  ;  besides  which,  they  are  liable  to  stick.  We  have  known 
them  replaced  with  common  clacks.  Amontons,  in  experimenting  \vith 
a  forcing  pump,  found  the  valves,  which  were  of  highly  polished  metal 
and  well  fitted,  adhere  so  strongly  to  their  seats,  that  he  had  to  substitute 
leather  clacks  for  them. 

The  spindle  valve,  or  such  as  have  a  long  shank  to  prevent  their  rising 
too  high,  and  guiding  them  when  descending,  is  said  to  be  of  French 
origin. 

We  have  sometimes  used  a  simple  valve  on  the  lower  box  of  a  pump. 
It  consisted  of  a  short  pipe  of  thin  and  very  soft  leather  secured  to  the 
upper  side  of  the  box.  When  the  sucker  was  raised,  the  water  rushed 
through  this  pipe,  and  when  the  stroke  ceased,  it  was  instantly  collapsed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  above  it,  and  then  fell  down  on  one  side  of 
the  box. 

(Jocks  are  a  species  of  valve,  but  not  self-acting  like  the  latter.  In 
pumps  and  bellows  the  momentum  of  the  entering  fluids  opens  the  valves. 


•  Doors  opened  and  closed  hy  secret  machinery  were  formerly  much  in  vogue.  Heron 
made  those  of  a  temple  thus  to  act.  Vitruvius  speaks  of  doors  that  closed  hy  themselves, 
(and  wlien  opened,  rose  sufficiently  high  to  clear  the  carpet.)  In  tlie  old  cilie.^  of  Eu- 
rope, the  gales  were  moved  by  concealed  mechanism  to  prevent  a  surprise.  Thc^se  at 
Augsburg  were  famous.  A  single  person  only  could  enter  at  a  time,  ana  he  was  inclosed 
between  two  gales  till  the  object  of  his  visit  was  ascertained.  As  soon  as  he  approached 
the  first  one,  it  opened  of  itself,  he  entered.  •*  and  it  closed  upon  his  heels."  On  reach- 
ing the  second  it  acted  in  like  manner.  During  tliese  operations,  the  visitor  saw  uo 
person,  although  he  was  exposed  lo  the  scrutiny  of  officers  within.  The  magistrates  of 
Nuremburg,  desiring  to  have  a  gate  of  the  same  kind  for  the  security  of  their  city,  sent 
iom«  engineers  to  take  a  model ;  hut  after  several  examinations,  they  returned  home 
and  reported  "that  without  pulling  down  the  walls,  and  all  the  masonry,  it  was  not  in 
the  power  o{  BeelzAuh  himself  to  find  out  how  it  was  contrived,  or  to  make  one  like  it 
in  A  thousand  years."— (Blainville's  Travels,  i,  250.) 
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while  their  own  weight  serves  to  close  them  ;  but  in  ordinary  cocks,  the 
plugs  must  be  tumea  by  some  external  force.  Cocks  of  wood,  brass,  and 
other  metals,  and  made  on  the  principle  of  those  now  in  use  are  extremely 
ancient.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  ancient  modifications  both  of  valve 
and  plug  cocks  were  quite  as  numerous  as  modem  ones.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Greeks,  Romans  (and  most  probably  the  Babylonians  and  Egyp- 
tians also)  had  far  richer  specimens  of  these  instruments,  both  as  regards 
the  material  and  workmanship  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  modern  days. 

Horus  Apollo,  or  Horapollo,  an  Egyptian  of  the  fourth  century,  Wiiote 
a  work  "  Concerning  the  Hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians,"  and  he  informs 
us  that  the  priests  gave  the  form  of  a  lion  to  "the  mouths  and  stops  [cocks] 
of  consecrated  fountains,"  because  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  occurred 
when  the  sun  was  in  Leo. — (Encyc.  Anti.  i,  185,  note.) 

The  contents  of  those  enormous  metallic  vases  mentioned  in  both  sacred 
and  profane  history,  were  undoubtedly  discharged  through  cocks,  although 
these  are  not  always  indicated  :  as  the  laver  of  brass  made  by  Bezaleel 
out  of  the  mirrors  of  the  Israelitish  women  :  the  brazen  sea  also,  which 
was  cast  by  a  Tyrian  brass-founder  for  Solomon.  This  unrivaled  vase 
was,  according  to  Josephus,  of  an  hemispherical  form.  It  was  sixteen 
feet  in  diameter  and  between  eight  and  nine  in  depth  ;  '*  an  hand-breadth" 
in  thickness,  and  contained  about  15,000  gallons.  The  brim  was  wrought 
like  the  brim  of  a  cup,  with  flowers  of  lilies ;  "  and  under  the  brim  of  it 
round  about,  there  were  knops  cast  in  two  rows  when  it  was  cast."  It 
was  supported  on  a  pedestal  which  rested  on  twelve  brazen  statues  of 
oxen,  from  whose  mouth  the  liquid  is  supposed  to  have  been  drawn. 
This  splendid  vessel  was  removed  from  off  the  statues  by  Ahaz — "he 
took  down  the  sea  from  off  the  brazen  oxen  that  were  under  it,  and  put  it 
upon  a  pavement  of  stones."  It  was  subsequently  carried  to  Babylon  by 
Neb  u  chad  nezzar. 

When  Sylla  pillaged  the  temple  of  Delphi,  he  found  a  vase  of  silver  so- 
large  and  heavy  that  no  ordinary  carriage  could  support  it.  He  therefore 
had  it  cut  up.  (Plutarch  in  Sylla.)  Herodotus,  i,  51,  in  enumerating  the 
gifts  of  Crcesus  to  the  same  temple,  mentions  a  cistern  of  gold,  and  one 
of  silver  of  immense  dimensions,  (perhaps  the  same  taken  by  Sylla,)  also 
silver  ca^ks  and  basins — that  these  had  cocks  is  certain,  for  he  observes 
that  a  statue  of  a  boy  was  attached  to  one  of  them,  and  the  water  wai 
discharged  through  one  of  his  hands.  This  shows  how  variegated  were  the 
figures  and  orifices  of  ancient  cocks.  The  Japanese  indulge  a  similar  taste, 
and  have  doubtless  inherited  it  from  their  remote  progenitors.  Some 
of  their  bronze  idols  are  made  to  serve  as  fountains,  and  the  water  issues 
from  the  fingers  of  some,  while  others  hold  a  vase  from  which  it  flows,  a« 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  designs  of  Oceanus  and  Neptune.  The  Dutch 
on  first  visiting  the  Japanese  found  the  baths  of  these  people  supplied 
with  cold  and  warm  water  by  means  of  pipes  "  and  copper  cocks."— 
(Montanus*  Japan,  translated  by  Ogilby,  pp.  94, 279,  449,  and  Thunberg'i 
Travels,  iii,  102.) 

Bronze  or  brass  cocks  were  as  common  in  old  Rome  and  probably  other 
ancient  cities,  as  they  are  in  any  modem  one.  The  immense  number  of 
pipes  that  conveyed  water  to  the  houses,  baths,  fountains,  &c.  must  have 
kept  a  great  number  of  founders  constantly  at  work  in  making  and  re- 
pairing them.  We  learn  from  Vitruvius  that  every  main  pipe  that  passed 
through  the  streets,  had  a  large  cock,  by  which  the  water  was  let  in  or 
excluded,  and  that  these  cocks  were  turned  as  similar  ones  now  are.  witk 
an  iron  key.  Several  specimens  of  ancient  cocks  are  extant, 
these,  a  very  large  one  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  a  temple  b 
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Tiberius  at  Capri,  and  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  is  not  tbe 
least  interesting.     No.  273  is  a  figure  of  iL     The  plug  has  become  bj 

tmie  immoveable,  and  having  been  shut 

j^     j>i when  last  used,  the  water  within  it  is 

ia^^t^JJ[     N  Still  confined.     This  is  made  evident, 

^^m^^^^^l^^^f^  for  when  two  men  raise  the  cock,  the 

(^^^^^^S/fllff^^^'^^r^^^  splashing  sound  of  the  fiuid  is  distinctly 

1^^ :H  heard. 

^H|H       This  cock  was  found  attached  to  a 
^Piy  reservoir,  but  in  what  manner  it  was  con- 
iilWWIfff^l'  '^"^H        nected  we  know  not — by  solder  1  screws  t 

^^^■■HBBDBCQSII'^        -^particulars  that  cannot  be  determined 

Na  m.  Aocieot  broo..  cock.  ^^  ^^«  sketch.     Had  we  an  opportunity 

uf  exammiDg  it  we  would  endeavor  to 
ascertain  its  weight,  dimensions,  &c. — ^whether  the  substance  of  the  J^ug  and 
chamber  are  the  same,  and  if  the  former  is  secured  in  the  latter  by  slightly 
riveting  its  lower  ^^g^  as  in  our  small  cocks,  or  by  a  washer  and  screw 
as  in  large  ones. 

The  mode  of  forming  the  handle^  or  that  part  by  which  the  plug  is 
turned,  in  a  separate  piece  from  the  latter,  is  decidedly  superior  to  the 
common  practice  of  casting  both  in  one  piece.  It  is  a  common  occurrence 
to  throw  aside  a  cock  and  replace  it  with  a  new  one,  simply  because  this 
part  has  been  broken  from  the  plug,  and  can  only  be  remedied  by  replacing 
the  latter  with  it.  Now  this  would  never  occur  if  cocks  were  made  like 
this  ancient  one,  for  the  part  alluded  to  might  be  renewed  with  the  same 
facility  as  the  key  of  a  door  or  the  handle  of  a  hammer.  The  mode  of 
attaching  this  part  to  the  plug  by  sliding  it  between  two  d^ve-iaiied  groove$9 
is  ingenious,  simple,  and  very  effective. 

In  a  great  portion  of  modern  cocks  the  area  of  the  opening  through  the 
plug  seldom  exceeds  one  half  of  that  through  the  chamber ;  but  in  the 
above  one,  the  chamber  is  sufficiently  large  to  allow  a  uniform  passage- 
way throughout. 

The  modern  name  of  these  instruments  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from 
their  liaving  been  made  in  the  form  of  the  male  of  the  domestic  fow^l ; 
hence  weather-cock,  the  cock  of  a  gun,  &c. 

The  luxury  of  the  Romans  under  the  empire  led  them  to  monstrous 
excesses,  particularly  with  regard  to  baths  ;  the  water  to  supply  which 
was  often  conveyed  through  pipes  of  jmre  silver^  and  of  course  through 
cocks  of  the  safjte.  Seneca,  in  a  letter  to  Lucilius,  describing  the  humble 
villa  of  the  great  Scipio,  deplores  this  degeneracy  of  his  countrymen.  **  I 
write  to  you  [he  says]  from  the  villa  of  Scipio  Africanus,  where  I  at  present 
am,  and  have  worshipped  his  manes  and  his  altars  ...  I  surveyed  this  villa, 
which  is  built  with  square  stone  and  surrounded  with  a  wall.  I  viewed 
the  grooves  and  towers  planted  and  erected  on  each  side  :  a  capacious 
cistern  and  basin  for  water  is  below  the  house  and  gardens,  large  enough 
to  supply  a  whole  army  ;  next  a  small  bath,  and  that  something  dusky. 
It  was  a  sensible  pleasure  to  compare  the  manners  of  Scipio  with  ours. 
In  this  little  hole,  this  corner,  did  that  terror  of  Carthage,  to  whom  alone 
Rome  owed  her  not  being  taken  a  second  time,  wash  and  refresh  himself, 
after  beintr  tired  with  his  country  toils  ;  for  he  used  the  country  exercises 
and  ploughed  his  ground  himself,  as  tl»e  ancients  were  wont  to  do.  Be- 
neath this  humble  roof  he  stood,  and  this  plain  unartful  floor  supported 
him.  Who  now,  in  our  days,  would  endure  so  mean  a  bath  1  Every  man 
now  thinks  himself  poor  if  the  walls  of  his  bath  thine  not  with  large  orbs 
of  precious  stones — unless  the  Alexanif  lossnd,  rniotod 
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ovBP  and  Tsried  with  Numidian  borderingB— unleM  ihey  are  covered  with 
Mosaic — if  ihe  vaulted  roof  be  not  of  glass — unless  the  Thusian  stona, 
formerly  so  rare  and  only  to  be  found  in  some  particular  temple  or  public 
building,  line  the  cistern,  into  which  he  descends  after  sweating,  wlihout 
soul  nr  life,  if  the  water  pours  not  on  hira  from  rUeer  eoniiuUt.  I  speak 
now  only  of  tbe  pipes  and  baths  of  the  vulgar ;  but  what  shall  I  say  when 
I  comR  to  those  of  the  freed-roen  1  How  many  statues  !  How  many  row* 
of  pillars  supporting  no  weight,  but  placed  Uiere  merely  for  the  sake  of 
expense  and  onuun«nt1"  &c.  dec. 

]No.  274  is  another  ancient  cock 
from  the  third  volume  of  Montfau* 
con's  Antiquities.  It  will  serve  as 
a  specimen  of  the  richness  and  va- 
riety of  ornament  with  which  these 


rated.  Tbe  figure  standing  on  t 
head  of  a.  dolphin,  and  which  for 
ed  the  handle  by  which  the  cock 


id  and  closed,  i 


luppow 


to  have  represented  the  Gem 
tbe  garden,  in  which  the  fountain 
was  placed.  Another  highly  oma- 
mented  cock,  or  rather  part  of  one, 
tM  also  engraved  in  the  same  work; 
but  as  ii  appears  to  be  merely  that 
part  by  which  the  plug  was  turned, 
K  is  omitted.  There  are  several 
bronse  jet  pipes  for  fountain!  ex- 
tant, and  in  greet  variety  of  shapes. 
They  were  sometimes  plated  with 
gold,  as  appears  from  traces  of  it 
kft  on  some  of  them. 
additional  h 


Sheeting  the  use  of  cocka  among  the 
Romans  has  been  obtained  from  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
Several  have  been  found  in  the  houses  and  baths.  Some  were  attached  to 
pipes,  fountains,  and  to  boilers  on  large  moveable  tripods,  or  braziers,  and 
also  to  urns  or  vases,  similar  to  our  tea  and  coSee  urns.  Most  of  then 
are  ornaniented  with  lions'  heads,  ftc.  In  one  braeier,  the  cock  is  quit«' 
plain,  and  resembles  those  which  are  known  to  plumbers  as  tlop<oekt. 
In  some  of  the  braziers,  the  grate  bars  are  hollow,  that  the  water  might 
circulate  through  them,  and  the  cocks  are  inserted  jnit  above  the  bottom 
of  the  buik-rs,  that  a  little  water  might  always  be  retained  to  prevent  the 
fire  from  destroying  them. 

In  the  hsths  of  Clavdiu*  the  water  ran  through pipM  oftilver.  At  La 
Btivium,  in  the  ruinsof  a  villa  ot  Antoniim*  Pint,  a  silver  cock  was  found 
which  served  for  a  fountain.  It  weighed  thirty-five  Roman  pounds,  and 
was  inscribed  "  Faustinas  Nostne." — (Encyc.  Antiq.  vol.  i,  456.)  I  waa 
shown,  says  Breval,  in  his  "  RemaHts  on  Europe,"  several  curious  frag- 
ments that  had  been  dug  out  of  the  gardens  of  Meecenss.  Among  these, 
were  some  huge  leaden  pipes  that  conveyed  the  water  from  the  Claudiaa 
aqueducts  into  a  subterraneous  bathing-room.  The  magnificence  of  the 
place  must  have  been  suitable,  no  doubt,  to  the  immense  wealth  and  deli- 
oacy  of  a  Roman  of  his  rank  ;  especially,  if  what  I  was  assured  wu  ika 
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fact,  that  some  lesser  tubes  discovered  among  the  same  rubbish  were  of 
iolid  silver. 

Nothing,  says  Blainville,  could  equal  in  richness  the  a|>artments  of  C%r 
racalla's  baths.  Columns,  statues,  rarest  marbles  and  jaspers,  and  pictures 
of  an  immense  value  were  lavished  on  every  one  of  them.  The  very  pipes, 
both  large  and  small,  which  conveyed  water  into  the  bathing  apartments, 
were  all  of  the  finest  silver.  This  particular  is  recorded  by  sevend  [ancient] 
authors,  and  among  others  by  Statius. 

Otho,  in  a  feast  given  to  Nero,  almost  deluged  his  guests  M^ith  a  most 
precious  liquid  perfume,  which,  "  by  opening  certain  cocks,**  pushed  out 
of  silver  and  golden  tubes  that  were  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  room. 

As  water  was  conveyed  by  pipes  into  the  houses  and  temples  of  ancient 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  cities,  it  might  thence  be  concluded,  m  the  absence 
of  direct  testimony,  that  cocks,  at  least  wooden  spigots,  were  in  use  also ; 
but  there  is  evidence  of  the  fact.  We  are  informed,  that  in  a  palace  of 
Atabalipa,  there  was  a  bath  or  "  golden  cisterne,  whereto  were  by  two 
pipes  from  contrary  passages,  brought  both  cold  water  and  hot,  to  use 
them  mingled  or  asunder  at  pleasure."  (Purchas*  Pilgrim,  1073.)  Now 
that  these  pipes  were  furnished  with  cocks,  is  expressly  asserted  by  Gar- 
cilasso,  in  a  passage  we  have  already  quoted.  (See  page  170.)  Cisterns 
and  pipes,  both  of  silver  and  gold  were  used  in  the  temple  at  Cusco. 

"  Golden  pipes"  are  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Zechariah,  iv,  2  and  12. 

We  gave  a  figure  of  a  siphon  cock  at  Nos.  265-6,  and  shall  here  describe 
a  sliding  one,  contrived  and  used  by  us  several  years  ago.  A,  No.  275  }f- 
presents  a  short  brass  or  copper  tube,  with  a  stuf&ng-box  fitted  to  its  uppet 
end :  the  lower  end  is  soldered  to  a  pipe  proceeding  from  a  reservoir, 
or  from  a  main  in  the  street.  B  a  smooth  and  smaller  tube,  having  its 
lower  end  closed,  works  through  the  stuffing-box  :  to  its  ujlper  end, 
which  is  also  closed,  a  knob  or  handle  is  fixed,  and  just  below,  there  is  a 
spout  for  discharging  the  water.  At  the  middle  of  B,  a  number  of  holes 
are  drilled  through  its  sides,  or  they  may  be  in  the  form  of  slits.  Now 
while  these  openings  are  kept  above  the  stuffing-box  (as  shown  in  the 
cut)  no  water  can  be  discharged  ;  but  as  soon  as  B  is  pushed  down,  so  as 
to  bring  them  below  the  stumng-box,  the  fluid  rushes  through  them  and 
escapes  at  the  spout.  To  stop  the  discharge  B  is  then  raised,  as  in  the 
figure.  There  should  be  one  or  two  small  projecting  pieces  near  the  lower 
end  of  B  to  prevent  its  being  pulled  entirely  out  of  A.  The  pressure  of 
the  water  tends  to  keep  B  from  sliding  down,  when  the  instrument  is  not 
in  use,  even  if  the  friction  of  the  stuffing-box  were  not  sufficient  The 
external  edges  of  the  slits  should  be  smooth  to  prevent  them  from  catch- 
ing hold  of  the  packing  while  passing  through  it.  Of  this,  there  is  however 
but  little  danger  in  small  cocks,  and  in  those  of  larger  size,  that  part  of  B 
through  which  they  are  made  might  be  slightly  contracted. 

No.  276  represents  one  of  these  cocks  attached  to  a  cistern,  with  the 
openings  within  the  stuffing-box,  and  consequently  the  fluid  escaping. 
The  length  of  the  slits  should  always  be  less  than  the  depth  of  the  packing. 

No.  277  exhibits  a  stop-cock,  or  one  whose  ends  are  straight  and  alike, 
(such  as  plumbers  solder  in  the  middle  of  pipes.)  A  straight  tube  C  D 
is  closed  by  a  partition  or  disk  in  the  middle  of  its  length  :  as  the  water 
which  flows  from  the  reservoir  always  remains  in  the  end  C,  the  object  is 
to  open  a  communication  for  it  to  pass  Into  D.  To  accomplish  this,  slits 
or  other  shaped  openings  are  made  through  the  pipe  on  both  sides  of  the 
disk,  and  a  shorter  but  wider  tube  E,  w^ith  a  stuffing-box  at  each  end  is 
fitied  to  slide  over  C  D.  Thus,  to  allow  water  to  pass  into  D,  all  that  is 
reauired  is  to  move  E  (by  the  two  projecting  handles)  till  both  series  of 
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opeiungv  mra  inclosed  by  it ;  wliila  to  atop  &e  flow  throngb  D,  "E  mnM 
be  moved  bock  towards  C  aa  ia  the  firnre.  The  upper  figure  in  tbe  cut 
ii  another  forin  of  the  sarae  thing.  The  sliding  tube  H  is  the  snulleM, 
and  hu  one  end  closed  like  Noa.  875  and  876,  while  F  and  O  are  sepa- 
rate pieces.  Its  action  will  be  sufficiently  obrious  from  the  preceding 
remarks. 


Large  cocks  on  this  principle  may  be  made  for  half  the  cost  of  ordinary 
ones,  while  the  expense  of  keeping  them  in  order  is  too  trifling  to  tie 
noticed — occaaionafly  to  renew  tne  packing  is  all  that  i 

Waler-Cfotfta  have  been  greatly  improved  by  mod< 
are  an  ancient  and  probably  Asiatic  device.  The 
Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  (Judges,  iii,  20-SS)  is  supposed 
They  were  introduced  into  Rome  during  the  republic,  i 
•everal  ancient  writers.  Those  constructed  in  the  pall 
were  adorned  with  marbles,  arabesque  and 
Still  extant,  there  is  a  cistern,   the  water  of 


lid  be  required. 
artists,  but  they 
ner  chamber  of 
have  been  one. 
I  are  noticed  bj 
I  of  the  Ceesan 
At  the  back  of  one 
hich  is  distributed  by  cocka 


to  different  seats.  The  pipe  and  basin  of  another  has  been  discovered 
near  the  theatre  at  Pompeii,  where  it  still  remains.  Heliogabalus  con- 
cealed himself  in  one,  and  whence  he  was  dragged  by  his  soldiers  and 

Water-closets  seem  to  have  been  always  used  in  the  East,  and  for  i\,k 
sons  which  Tavemier  and  other  oriental  travelers  have  assigned.  Knmbers 
are  erected  near  the  mosqaea  and  temples.  A  similar  custom  prevailed  in 
old  Rome,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  probably  all  ancient  cities.  In 
the  city  of  Fez,  "  round  about  the  mosques,  are  150  common  houses  of 
ease,  each  furnished  with  a  cock  and  marble  cistern,  which  scoureth  and 
keepeth  all  neat  and  clean,  as  if  these  places  were  intended  for  some 
sweeter  employment." — (Ogilby's  Africa,  1670,  p.  88.)  in  his  "  RelBtion 
of  the  Seraglio,"  Tavemier  describes  a  gallery,  in  which  were  several 
watcr-clo»eis,  "  Every  seat  [he  observes]  has  a  little  cock,"  He  mentiona 
others,  in  which  the  openings  were  covered  by  a  plate,  which  by  means 
of  a  spring  "turned  one  way  or  the  other  at  the  failing  of  the  least  weij^ 
npon  It." 

Sir  John  Harrington  it  said  to  have  introduced  water-closets  into  Bn^ 
land  in  Elizabeth's   reign,  and  some  writers  have  erroneously  naeti 
Aeir  invention  to  him.      They  are  described  in  the  great  French  woti 
Arts  and  Manu&ctures,  by  M.  Ronbo,  who  says,  they  were  long  hmo 
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F»rp«ual  BotiM*-Chftfai  p«MiM  la  ihlpt— SpriakHaff  pato  014  frktJaal—  paap— Witcr  i 
¥aleaa't  trip.hMwr»-BaMpat— Maw-pipe  Pkttoioplikal  Mlairi^Clwrfiaf  ■oMpitai  ■aUpttii 
Mob  rtftrrad  to  ia  tka  Biblo-^PaUa4iaM— Lohaa*>  iaoftt  ITipoariTt  Ibno  of  ■taaw  OHw  aad  abw 
Wiad-iailli    fmprfaoaiaa  ekain. 


Some  facts  and  obaervations  haying  occurred  to  us  during  the  progress 
of  this  work  which  could  not  be  inserted  in  their  proper  places,  a  few  are 
added  by  way  of  appendix.  While  engaged  on  the  last  chapter,  a  large 
collection  ef  old  books  was  imported  into  this  city  from  Europe,  in  which 
we  fortunately  found  a  perfect  copy  of  "  Nature  and  Art,"  mentioned 
at  pp.  321,  421.  From  the  title,  wnich  is  annexed,  it  will  be  seen  that 
our  conjectures  respecting  its  author  and  date  of  publication  were  correct 
*'  The  Mysteries  ot  Nature  and  Art  in  foure  severall  parts.  The  first  of 
water-works :  the  second  of  fire-works :  the  third  of  drawing,  washing, 
limning,  painting  and  engraving  :  the  fourth  of  sundry  experiments.  The 
itcamd  eofXion,  with  many  adcutions  unto  every  part  By  John  Bate, 
Lond.  1635." 

At  page  19,  we  quoted  an  example  of  frugality  in  Dentatus  cooking  his 
simple  food  while  he  swayed  the  destinies  of  Rome.  There  is  a  parallel 
case  in  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Greeks,  vis.  Phocion.  Alexander 
esteemed  him,  but  could  never  induce  him  to  accept  of  gifts,  although  he 
was  always  poor.  At  one  time  the  Macedonian  warrior  sent  him  out  of 
Asia  a  hundred  talents  as  a  mark  of  his  regard ;  but  when  the  envoys 
arrived  with  the  treasure  at  Athens,  Phocion  was  inflexible — he  would 
not  touch  it.  They  then  followed  him  to  his  house,  and  were  astonished 
beyond  measure  to  find  the  wife  of  this  truly  great  man  making  bread,  and 
himself  dratoing  water. 

WorMp  ofWdU,  pp.  33-37.  "  The  worshio  of  this  well  of  St  Edward 
was  particularly  forbid  by  Oliver  Sutton,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  This  well  worship  is  strictly  forbidden  in  King  Edgar's 
canons,  and  K.  Cnute's  laws,  as  'twas  in  a  council  at  London  under 
Archbishop  Anselm,  in  the  year  1102;  and  some  of  our  best  criticks 
observe  that  what  is  translated  trttf-worship  in  Colossians,  ii,  23,  should 
be  t£v//-worship." — Heame's  Preface  to  Rooert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle.) 

Wdi»  with  Stairs^  p.  53.  An  extraordinary  well  of  this  kind  was  built 
by  Pope  Clement  VII.  in  1528.— (See  Lond.  Mechanics'  Mag.  vol.  ii,  208.) 

Toume-broche,  p.  75.  In  the  33d  year  of  Henry  VI.  A.  D.  1454»  aa 
ordinance  was  established  for  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  king's  houM* 
hold.  Instead  of  a  larger  number,  only  "  vj  children  of  ye  kechyn  toonM- 
broches"  were  appointed,  i.  e.  to  turn  the  spits. — (Proceedings  and  Oriir 
nances  of  the  Pnvy  Council  of  England,  ecuted  by  Nichols,  vol.  vi,  8S9.) 
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Raising  Water  through  a  Screw,  p.  140.  Some  persons  deceiTed  bj 
the  apparent  facility  of  working  a  water  screw,  especially  when  its  jour 
aals  are  delicately  fitted  to  their  bearings  and  they  turn  with  little  friction, 
imagine  that  it  not  only  elevates  the  liquid  with  a  less  expense  of  force 
than  any  other  machine,  but  with  less  dian  is  due  to  the  quantity  raised ; 
hence  it  has  often  been  adopted  in  projects  for  the  perpetual  modon.  When 
arranged  so  as  to  be  turned  by  an  overshot  tohed,  it  constitutes  one  half  of 
the  first  attempts  at  a  solution  of  that  impossible  problem,  under  tbe  im- 
pression that  it  would  raise  and  discharge  upon  the  wheel  all  the  water 
expended  in  moving  it !  The  inclined  position  of  a  water-screw  is  sup- 
posed to  contribute  to  this  imaginary  result,  for,  say  these  reasoners,  the 
water  then  arrives  at  the  top  by  naturally  flowing  along  each  convolution, 
while  the  force  consumed  is  little  if  any  more  than  would  be  required  to 
turn  the  tube  if  empty  ! — the  fluid  being  thus  raised  in  a  different  manner 
and  with  much  less  force,  than  when  lifted  directly  and  perpendicularly 
by  the  piston  of  an  atmospheric  pump,  or  driven  up  by  that  of  a  forcing 
one ! 

In  these  projects,  the  action  of  the  wheel  depends  of  course  as  much 
upon  the  screw,  as  that  of  the  latter  does  upon  the  wheel ;  in  other  ixrords, 
each  is  designed  to  turn  tho  other :  but,  the  very  idea  of  two  machines 
reciprocally  moving  each  other  at  the  same  time  is  palpably  absurd.  The 
two  forces  will  either  be  equal  or  unequal.  If  they  are  alike  both  would 
be  in  equilibrio,  and  the  machines  would  remain  at  rest ;  and  if  at  any 
time  one  force  exceeded  the  other,  the  same  result  would  necessarily  take 
place,  for  the  smaller  could  not  then  overcome  the  greater.  If  the  wheel 
could  transmit  its  entire  force  to  the  screw,  (undiminished  by  resistance 
from  the  air,  the  friction  of  its  bearings  and  that  of  the  intermediate  me- 
chanism,) it  would  still  be  impossible  for  the  latter  to  return  it,  because  to 
do  so  a  greater  force  than  that  derived  from  the  wheel  would  be  required  ; 
a  machine  cannot  be  moved  and  at  the  same  time  move  its  mover. 
When  moved,  its  force  is  less  than  that  by  which  it  is  moved  ;  and  if  it 
becomes  the  mover,  its  force  must  exceed  that  of  the  machine  to  which  it 
imparts  motion. 

The  effect  of  any  machinery  composed  of  levers,  cranks,  wheels,  &c. 
and  moved  by  water,  animals,  or  men,  can  never  exceed  the  power  that 
moves  it,  for  there  is  nothing  in  wood,  iron  and  brass,  or  in  any  combina- 
tion of  them,  by  which  they  can  create  fftrce^  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
give  out  more  than  is  imparted  to  them.  As  well  might  we  expect  to  see 
a  carriage  returning  of  itself  from  a  long  journey,  and  laden  with  the  horses 
that  drew  it  from  home. 

Wilkins  has  given  a  chapter  in  his  Mathematical  Magic  on  "  composing 
a  perpetual  motion  by  fluid  weights.'*  His  prominent  plan  was  raising 
water  by  a  screw,  and  discharging  it  on  float  boards  attached  to  the  screw 
itself.  He  quotes  older  authors  who  indulged  the  same  whim.  Visions 
of  great  mechanical  discoveries  often  burst  upon  the  ingenious  prelate,  as 
well  as  on  lay  inventors  :  in  such  seasons  he  was  in  ecstacies.  When  he 
first  thought  of  obtaining  power  by  means  of  a  water-screw,  he  says,  **  I 
could  scarce  forbear  with  Archimedes  to  cry  out,  Evrtka  !  Eureka  !  if 
seeming  so  infallible  a  way  for  the  effecting  of  a  perpetual  motion,  iha 
nothing  could  bo  so  much  as  probably  objected  against  it :  but  upon  triai 
and  experience  I  find  it  altogether  insufficient  for  any  such  purpose." 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1747,  p.  459,  there  is  a  description 
and  fijfure  of  a  similar  device — either  water  or  balls  were  to  be  raised 
through  a  screw  and  dropped  upon  an  overshot  wheel.  It  was  devised 
by  a  CdI   Kranach,  of  Hamburgh,  who,  in  a  pamphlet,  declared  he  \i%l 
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Bjient  thirty  yean  in  peHecting  it.  Ha  piopoMd  it  u  a  aubstituts  far  wind 
and  WBter-mills,  and  particularly  for  raiting  water  and  ore  from  minei 
In  tlie  same  work  for  1751,  p.  448,  there  is  "  a  self-moving  wheel."  And 
at  |>.  391,  "  a  self-inoving  machine;"  the  latter  by  a  Polish  Jesuit;  it  con- 
■isteil  of  a  wheel,  ropes,  pulleys,  a  pump,  weights.  Ice.  and  of  course,  like 


any  fiirce  imparted  to  it  than  c 
If  a   perpetual  i 


of  iueir  than  a   lai 


ip-po,t 


sending 


a  collection  of  paving  stones, 
could  be  obtained  by  a  water-wheel  and  screw 
:,  then  it  would  follow  that  a  bricklayer's  laborer  could  convey  a 
hod  of  mortar  or  a  bucket  of  water  to  the  top  of  a  building  with  a  much 
■xpendilure  of  force  by  traveling  along  a  circular  stair-way,  than  by 
;clly  up  a  ladder,  and  whether  he  carried  the  load  on  hia 
•houMer  or  dragged  it  after  him  by  a  cord.  But  the  fact  is,  a  100  lb.  of 
water  cannot  by  any  contrivance  whatever  be  convoyed  to  the  top  of  a 
building  with  a  force  less  than  would  be  required  to  pull  up  the  sanoe 
weight  of  stone  or  mortar  in  a  bucket :  it  can  no  more  be  wheedled  out 
of  its  gravity  by  passing  it  up  an  inclined  plane  than  a  verdcal  one — 
through  a  helical  tube  than  through  a  straight  one.  , 

CAain-Pumpt  in  Ship*,  p.  154.  John  Bate,  detcribing  a  chain-pump  in 
1633,  Bdys,  a  short  brass  chamber  smoothly  bored  was  inserted  in  the 
lower  end.  The  pistons  were  fitted  to  this,  and  the  rest  of  the  pipe  was 
of  larger  bore.  The  chain  was  of  iron  and  carried  round  by  a  sprocket 
wheel.  Each  pialon  consisted  of  a  disk  of  horn  between  two  of  leather. 
Such  a  pump,  he  observes,  "  gijeth  very  strongly,  and  therefore  had  need 
be  maiie  with  wheels  and  wrought  by  horses,  for  so  the  water  is  brought 
up  at  Broken  Wharfe  in  London."  He  names  the  chain-pump  "  an  engin 
whereby  you  may  draw  water  out  of  a  deep  well,  or  mount  any  river 
water Also  it  is  used  in  great  tMpt,  which  I  have  seen." — (Mys- 
teries of  Nature  and  Art.) 

Almoipherie  Sprinkling  Pott,  p.  194.  When  Louis,  duke  of  Orlean* 
and  Milan,  brother  of  Charles  VII.  waa  murdered,  (A.  D.  1407,)  hia 
widow,  as  a  symbol  of  her  distress  and  an  indication  that  the  rest  of  her 
life  would  be  spent  in  tears,  adopted  the  ehantepleurt  or  garden  pot  as  an 
heraldic  device  ^  and  which,  with  the  motto,  pliu  nr  m'eit  rient,  she  had 
engraveit  upon  almost  every  thing  in  her  house.  No.  2S2  is  a  Rgure  of 
-'      '  (Devises  Heroiques,  par  M.  C.  Paradin,  A  Lyon,  1557.) 

mother  old  form 


of  the 


the 


inkier. 


irly  part  of  the 


17th  century.  The  motto  c. 
a  flying  scroll  was  Modo  Spi- 
rittit  Ajltit.  Air  was  admittad 
through  a  small  opening  near 
the  top,  which  was  closed  with 
the  point  of  the  finger. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  pro- 
blems of  Heron's  Spirilali*  re- 
late to  these  instruments.  The 
two  figures  there  given  are  hol- 
low   spheres ;    a   small   dral« 


ronnd  the  bottom  being   perforated,  and 

handle  on  the  top.  In  one  there  is  a  partition,  so  that  two  di 
could  be  contained  within  ;  and  wine,  or  hot  and  cold  wan 
u  on«  or  the  other  of  the  orificea  at  the  top  was  uncovcrad. 


Fire-EngtMi  and  Bdlom  Pumpt,  p^.  211,  321.  No.  281  is  k  bellowa 
or  fnctionless  pump,  from  the  first  edition  of  Bale's  Hysuries  of  Nature 
and  Art.  It  is  identical  with  the  6re  engine  referred  to  in  our  third  book, 
except  being  placed  within  an  open  frame  instead  of  a  cioteru  fixed  upon 
wheels.  For  its  description,  see  pp.  331-~£.  (The  leathern  bag  which 
tonnected  the  two  brass  vessels  is  not  figured  by  the  old  artist) 


No,  184.    <Mlnaiinlmmtr\ 


Water-  WAeels,  p.  282.  There  are  indicaliona 
need  water  power,  and  that  it  was  by  the  dextro 
the  mechanism  by  which  it  was  transmitted  that 
so  high  a  degree  the  astonishment  of  his  conlemj 
hi  chose  wtrnderful  stories  of  his  skill  that  are  t 
engaged  at  the  anvil  Homer  represents  him,  like 
single  pair  of  bellows.  Thas  Thetis  found  liim  "  sweating  ; 
huge  ;"  but  in  other  scenes,  he  is  exhibited  rather  as  manage 
forges  for  the  reduction  of  metals;  the  fires  being  urged   by 


the  Iliad  that  Vulcan 
concealment  of  it  and 
ibled  him  to  excite  in 

n  yet  extant.      When 


niih,  with  a 

)eIlow 


ofe: 


her  of  be 

siiperiiitendei 


either  by  water  or  some 
of  modern  iron  or  copper  ■ 
geer,  and  the  blasts  increa 
so  Vulcan  "  turning  to  the 


other  inorgar 


Like 
}g  the  bellows 
ed  nr  diminished  as  circtim- 
fires,  he  bade  the  bellows 


OfVulcan' , 

than  the  two  amlroids  which  assisted  him 
ously  nothing  more  than  ingenious  device 
by  which  motion 
hands  : — in  other 


re  celebrated  by  the  ancients 

the  anvil.     They  were  obvi- 

or  concealing  the  mechanism 

,,,..^=.^u  L,^  i..e  sledges  they  held  in  their 

trip  hammer;  and  worked  most  likely  b;  • 


cfiatftnt  wkler-wheel.  Ths  rods  or  leven  wluch  comm.mitated  the  motioii 
were  probably  concealed  under  the  floor,  and  terminated  at  the  feet  of  the 
figures,  while  Vulcan  could  easily  throw  them  in  and  out  of  geer  uoper- 
ceived.  It  can  readily  be  imagined  what  the  effect  of  two  well  executed 
working  images  of  thu  kind  must  have  been  in  early  times. 

Ealipil-etjor  Futing  MrtaU,  p.  397.  The  surprising  effects  produced  in 
modern  days  by  steam  and  those  more  important  ones  which  it  is  destiDed 
hereafter  to  accomplish,  will  always  render  examples  of  its  early  employ* 
ment  in  the  arts  interesting.  The  use  of  eolipiles  as  bellows,  like  that  of 
atmospheric  sprinklers  for  watering  pots,  has  long  been  discontinued,  and 
both  have  almost  passed  into  oblivion.  We  shall  Werefore  offer  no  apology 
for  inserting  the  following  additional  illustrations  of  the  use  of  the  former  in 
bygone  times.  No.  265  is  a.  steam  blow-pipe  from  the  2d  edit  of  John 
Kite's  work.  His  description  forms  an  admirable  comment  on  Wilkins't 
observation,  (p.  396,)  that  eolipiles  were  used  in  melting  glass  and  metals. 
This  remark  of  the  bishop  has  been  quoted  by  several  writers,  but  not 
one  has,  to  our  knowledge,  endeavored  to  show  bow  steam  was  thuf 
Applied,  although  every  mechanic  on  perusing  Wilkins's  book  would,  lik^ 
ourselves,  feel  anxious  for  information  on  the  subject 


Ih.ns.    E^plUfccfluiUniH. 


ira.«L    EallpU*  f«  Au1b(  iHUli. 


The  first  figure  consists  of  a  lamp  and  a  copper  ball  or  eolipile,  placed 
on  and  heated  by  a  furnace  or  bracier.  The  apparatus  is  named  "  a  device 
to  bend  glasae  canes,  [tubes,]  or  to  make  any  small  work  in  glasse."  "  Let 
there  be  a  vessel  of  copper  about  the  bignesae  of  a  common  football  :  lei 
it  have  a  long  pipe  at  the  lop,  which  must  be  made  so  that  you  may  upon 
occasion  screw  on  lesser  or  bigger  vents  made  for  the  purpose.  Fill  thia 
one  third  part  with  water,  and  set  it  over  a  furnace  of  coals,  as  B ;  and 
when  the  water  beginneth  to  heat,  the™  will  come  a  strong  breath  out  of 
the  nose  of  the  vessel  that  will  force  the  flame  of  a  lamp  placed  at  a  con- 
venient distance,  as  A  ;  if  you  hold  your  glasse  in  the  extension  of  the 
flame,  it  will  melt  suddenly  ;  so  you  may  work  what  you  will  thereof." 
Bate  observes,  that  some  persons  instead  of  this  apparatus  used  a  pipe 
(the  commiin  mouth  pipe)  fastened  on  a  bench  between  a  crolched  sdck, 
as  figured  at  C.  He  himself  occasionally  employed  this,  but  considered 
it  not  so  convenient  as  the  eolipile. — (Mysteiies  of  Nature  and  Art,  Lond. 
1635.) 

In   1650,  Dr.  John  French  published  "  The  Art  of  Distillation,   or  ft 

Treatise  on  the  Choisest  Spagyrical  Preparations  ....  with  descriptioni 

of  the  chiefest  furnaces  and  vessels  used  by  andaU  and  modern  chemitti,'* 

73  ^ 
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Of  old  devices  ihree  eolipllea  are  figured  :  one  is  precieol^  the  ■ame  m 
abiive  described  hy  Bate.  French  otiBerves,  lliat  it  "blows  a  candle  Co 
make  tlie  ilaine  thereof  strong  for  the  melting  of  glasses  and  nipping  them 
Up."  No.  S36  19  another  for  fusing  tnetaU.  A  large  eotipile  is  pernia- 
nenlljf  connected  to  a  furnace,  the  blast  being  conveyed  through  a  brick 
wall.  The  following  is  all  that  he  says  respecting  it  ;  D  "'  signifies  that 
which  blows  a  fire  lor  the  melting  of  any  melali  or  such  like  operation, 
and  it  blows  most  forcibly  with  a  terrible  noise."  The  water  was  intru- 
duced  dirough  an  opening  at  the  lop.  £  is  a  portable  eolipile  lo  be  held 
in  the  hand,  and  the  blast  applied  to  fixed  objects.  It  appears  from 
French,  and  also  from  Ercker's  work  on  Metallurgy,  that  eolipiles  when 
used  for  blowing  fire*  and  fusing  metala,  were  formerly  known  as  TAe 
Pkdotophicai  Brllaaa,  a.  circumstance  that  renders  their  dlsajipearance 
from  modem  writings  still  more  singular. 

Since  the  inserdon  of  illustniiioD  No.  1S5,  we  have  met  with  an  Eng- 
iiih  translation  of  Ercker's  work,  hy  Sir  John  Pettus,  '*  of  the  Society  of 
llie  Mines  Royal,"  tinder  Cliarles  II.  but  who  appears  to  have  derived 
little  wealth  from  mining  speculaUons,  Eince  be  rendered  Ercker's  book 
into  English  while  confined  in  pn'son  for  debt.  The  translation  is  illus- 
trated with  fine  copperplate  engravings,  and  a  dictionary  of  ti-chnical  terms 
is  subjoined.  Under  tlie  word  Idtowa,  Pettun  mentions  the  ■'  philosophical 
bellows;"  the  common  smith's  bellows,  and  very  large  ones  thnt  were 
'worked  by  woter-wheela,  and  which,  he  observes,  were  made  "  in  imita- 
tion of  the  nature  of  a  eaw  beati,  which  in  drawing  in  and  forcing  out  her 
hrcoth,  is  said  to  hrlloie" — a  quaint  definition  of  bellows,  but  one  which, 
we  believe,  gives  the  true  etymology  of  the  word.  Of  the  antiquity  of 
"  philosophical  bellows"  there  can  be  little  doubl.  They  were  probably 
used  by  the  fancy  glaaa-blowers  of  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as 
by  other  artists  in  the  reduction  of  metals.  The  transition  from  blowing 
orJiiiury  fired  with  eolipiles  to  such  operations  was  obviiiiis  and  easy. 
There  is  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Joshua  which  seems  to  refer  to  the  early 
use  of  them.  In  one  of  the  contests  of  that  warrior  with  the  Canaanites,  ic 
U  said  he  chased  them  to  "  Misrephoth-maim" — a  word  signifying  "  hunt- 
imgt  of  waters"  and  "Jvmuiee*  where  melali  are  meited."     A  place  that 

Srohalily  derived  ita  name  from  extensive  forges  that  were  titved  by  blasts 
'om  eolipiles. 
Charging  EotipHet  by  Atmospheric  Prexntre,  pp.  395,  407.  Dr.  French 
observes,  "You  must  heat  them  very  hot,  then  put  the  noses  thereof 
(which  must  have  a  very  small  hole  in  them,  no  bigger  than  a  pin's  head 
may  go  in)  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  and  they  will  presently  suck  in  the 
water."  Roman  eolipiles  were  charged  in  the  same  way,  as  is  clear  from 
their  description  by  Vitruvius,  for  they  had  but  one  opening,  through  which, 
he  says,  they  were  filled  with  water,  and  out  of  which  the  blast  issued. 

EoHpilic  Fire-Blowert  and  IdoU,  pp.  39&-400.  In  addition  to  those 
passages  of  Scripture  which  we  have  supposed  alluded  to  eolipiles,  a  few 
Others  may  be  named.  The  sacred  writers,  it  is  well  known,  often  con- 
trast the  power  and  other  attiibutes  of  God  with  the  impotency  of  idols  ; 
to  adapt  their  instructions  to  idolaters,  they  represent  the  Almighty  aa 
excited  with  anger,  wrath,  fury,  &c.  apparently  in  reference  to  such 
paasions  being  exhil»ted  (as  we  know  they  were)  by  idols,  and  particu- 
larly eolipllic  idols.  Why  should  God  be  represented .  as  blasting  or 
eonsuming  men  with  streams  of  fire  froiu  his  mmUh,  and  with  smoke  from 
his  matrHi  {  kindling  coals  by  his  breaCA  ?  Why  is  his  anger  said  to  tmoke, 
to  burn,  to  toax  hot,  &c.  if  it  be  not  in  reference  to  such  idols  as  Fu»- 
tench,  or  tliose  imagee  described  by  OarpimT  "By  the  blast  of  God,"  wva 
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Job,  "  the  wicked  perish,  and  by  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  are  they  con- 
sumed," i.  e.  as  fuel  on  the  hearth  is  consumed  by  the  blast  of  an  eolipile. 
The  Psalmist,  describing  God,  says,  "  there  went  up  a  smoke  out  ot  his 
nostrils,  and  fire  out  of  his  mouth  ;  coals  were  kindled  by  it."  *'  Behold 
[says  Isaiah]  the  name  of  the  Lord  cometh  from  far  burning  with  his 
anger,  [or  the  grievousness  of  flame  as  the  margin  has  it,]  his  lips  are  full 
of  indignation,  and  his  tongue  as  a  devouring  Are ;  and  his  breath  as  an 
overflowing  stream  shall  reach  to  the  midst  of  the  neck."  Again,  "  To- 
phet  is  ordained  of  old,  yea  for  the  king  it  is  prepared  :  he  hath  made  it 
deep  and  large  :  the  pile  thereof  is  Are  and  much  wood,  the  breath  of  the 
Lord  like  a  stream  ot  brimstone  doth  kindle  it." 

It  appears  to  us  that  here  and  in  similar  passages  are  allusions  to  eoli- 
piles  of  the  human  form,  and  to  such  images  as  Pusterich,  from  whose 
eyes,  mouths  and  nostrils  issued  streams  of  flame,  smoke,  steam,  &c. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  said  the  expressions  are  JiguraUve  :  true  they  are  so ; 
but  then  there  is  in  them  an  allusion  to  the  things  from  which  the  figures 
are  derived.  When  Grod  is  said  to  melt  his  people,  to  refimt^  to  take  away 
the  dross  from  them,  every  one  perceives  the  allusions  to  metallurgical 
operations,  because  such  operations  are  known  to  all ;  and  equally  clear 
would  the  passages  quoted  above  appear  had  eolipilic  blowers  and  idols 
continued  in  use  to  our  times.  We  should  then  have  perceived  that  such 
expressions  as  tht  sword,  of  his  mouthy  sioords  of  fire  ^  flaming  swords,  &c. 
were  neither  of  figurative  origin  nor  application  only  ;  for  from  the  variety 
of  eolipilic  ima^s,  there  is  little  doubt  that  inflammable  fluids  were  made 
to  issue  from  diflerent  parts  of  them,  and  in  various  shapes — from  their 
mouths  as  tongues  of  fire,  and  from  the  hands  9A  flaming  swords,  6cc.  We 
know  that  ancient  priests  were  exceedingly  expert  in  working  prodigies 
by  inflammable  fluids,  of  which  numerous  examples  might  be  quoted, 
when  Octavius  was  in  Thrace,  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Bacchus,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  temple  finding  it  their  interest  to  gratify  him,  con- 
trived that  when  the  wine  was  poured  on  the  altar,  a  body  of  flame  should 
burst  out  and  ascend  above  the  roof  of  the  temple ;  a  portent,  observes  Sue- 
tonius, **  that  had  never  happened  to  any  but  Alexander  the  Great,  when 
he  was  sacrificing  at  the  same  altar."  They  could,  of  course,  as  easily  have 
made  the  flame  dart  from  the  mouth  and  eyes  of  an  idol  as  from  the  altar, 
if  their  views  had  so  required  it. 

But  if  it  should  be  contended  that  the  passages  quoted,  rather  gave  rise 
to  idols  like  Pusterich,  i.  e.  were  hints  which  heathen  priests  worked 
from  in  order  to  produce  or  imitate  the  same  effects,  it  will  not  affect  the 
inference  we  wish  to  draw  from  them,  viz.  the  antiquity  of  steam  and  vapor 
images.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
famous  Palladium  of  Troy  was  probably  an  eolipuic  idol,  in  which  inflam- 
mable fluids  were  used ;  for  on  certain  occasions  flcuhes  of  fire  darted 
from  its  eyes,  as  from  the  mouth  and  forehead  of  Pusterich. 

If  biblical  critics  would  pardon  our  temerity,  we  would  also  suggest 
that  the  Lares  or  images  which  Rachel  stole  from  her  father's  dwelling 
were,  like  the  small  Saxon  idol,  (p.  398.)  and  those  referred  to  in  Isaiah, 
(p.  400)  eolipilic  fire  blowers.  They  have  exceedingly  perplexed  com- 
mentators, who  after  suggesting  numerous  explanations,  generally  conclude 
by  observing  that  their  nature  and  uses  are  unknown ;  but  had  thets 
writers  called  to  mind  the  ancient  employment  on  the  domestic  hearth 
of  brazen  eolipiles  of  the  human  form,  they  would  have  perceived  tkef 
name  of  Laban's  imacres  cfave  an  indication  of  what  they  were. 
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ancient  languages  proper  names  were  invariably  cxpressivi 
nuDent  feature,  attribute,  or  design  of  the  objects  aameil :  to  od 


■raagoi — they  were  named  "  teraphim,"  a  word  signifying  "  blower*"  from 
teraph,  "  to  biow."  So  aiso  the  eoiipilic  idol  Ptuterkh  waa  nameij  IrvtB 
putttH,  "  to  blow."  (See  p.  399.)  Eolipiies,  like  the  Laret,  were  locUetJ 
on  the  hearth,  and  u  lliey  were  avowedly  made  and   nan;;il  after  a  god, 

IEolufl,)  and  were  designed  lo  imitate  hira  in  producing  blasla  of  wind, 
Varro  makes  the  larea  goda  of  the  air,)  it  was  natural  enough  to  adopt 
them  as  household  deities.  Rachel  was  evidentJy  an  intelligent  and  very 
ahrewd  woman  ;  and  as  we  have  no  reason  lo  suppose  she  was  an  idolater 
after  having  lived  twenty  years  in  the  same  house  with  Jacob,  (if  indeed 
■he  ever  was,)  it  ia  not  at  all  likely  that  she  coveted  the  images  as  idoiM, 
but  only  aa  domeslic  utensils  of  real  utility — utensils  which  she  bad  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  using,  and  such  as  were  highly  desirable  in  setting  up 
huufekeeping  for  beraelT 

Expaiuiie  Forrt  af  Sleam,   p.  409.     The   Stoics,  says  Plutarch,   attri- 
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have  occurred  except  lo  va 
energy  of  this  fluid  when  < 
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vniiar  generated  within  the  earth  by  subter~ 
No  stronger  proof  that  the  ancients  were 
could  lie  desired  :  the  idea  could  never 
en  practically  acquainted  with  the  irresistible 
:onhi>ed.  If  by  no  other  means,  we  may  be 
ofs  of  this  energy  in  tlie  rupture  of  eolipilat 
;d.  The  hypothesis  of  Plato  respecting  the 
r  and  fire,  (mentioned  below,)  shows  him  to 
nter  on  steam  at  different  temperatures.  The 
old  theory  of  bculing  springs  being  forced  from  the  interior  by  sieaJn,  im- 
plies r.'io  an  acquaintance  with  devioea  fur  raising  water  by  it. 

UfMitt/  of  SUam  and  Air,  pp.  39^400.  418-431.  This  erroneout 
■pinion  doubtlesG  dales  back  to  the  early  ages,  during  which  it  led  to  the 
invention  of  eolipiies,  and  to  the  firit  mechanical  application  of  aqueous 
vapor,  viz.  to  blow  firei,  instead  of  wind  from  bellowa.  It  is  singular, 
however,  that  such  an  opinion  should  have  been  maintained  at  so  late  a 
period  as  tlie  close  of  the  17th  centuiy — that  modem  aa  well  aa  an- 
cieiit  philosophers  should  have  taught  that  water  nireSed  by  heat  w«* 
converted  into  air,  aad  that  air  condenaed  by  cold  wbs  returned  into 
water.  Besides  the  examples  already  given,  we  add  a  few  more.  Of  the 
elements  into  which  philosophers  formerly  resolved  all  things  material, 
TIE ;  earth,  water,  air  and  fire,  Plato  suspected  the  laM  three  were  but 
modificauoDS  of  one;  ax  any  rate,  ha  supposed  they  were  convertible  into 
«Bch  other — that  water  attenuated  by  heat  was  dilated  into  air,  (steam,) 
and  that  this  by  a  higher  temperature  became  an  invisible  and  glowing 
fluid  or  6re.  (Plutarch,  <>>in.  Philos.)  Plutarch  himself,  in  his  Treatise 
on  Cold,  observes,  "  aire  when  it  doth  gather  and  thiclcen  is  c»nverted  into 
'  water,  but  when  it  is  more  subtile  it  resolveth  into  fire;  as  also  in  the 
like  case,  water  by  rarefaction  is  resolved  into  ure."  PUnv,  in  speaking 
of  winds  says,  "  aire  is  gathered  into  a  watene  liquor."  liie  sweating 
of  walls,  breathing  on  glass,  moisture  on  the  outside  ofa  tumbler  of  water. 
ftc.  were  considered  proofs  that  cold  condensed  air  into  water. 
Bacon,  in  his  Sylva,  Expert.  27  and  76,  speaks  of  "  the  means  of  ti 
sire  into  water,"  and  Exp.  91,  relates  to  "  the  vernou  of  water  into 
Norton,  (a  contemporary  of  Bacon,)  in  his  "  Reheaned  of  Alchemy," 
fiu  the  old  doctrine  thus  : — 
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mmae  brofht  to  grounde  and  the  kynge  of  Almayne  was  taken  in  a  wjfmU 
my^."-— (Hearne'a  Glossary  to  Peter  Langrtoft's  Chronicle.) 

Intelligence  ofAnimalt  exemplified  in  Raising  Water,  p.  74.  Plutarch 
in  his  comparison  of  land  and  water  animals,  says,  oxen  were  employed 
in  raising  water  for  the  king  of  Persia's  gardens  at  Susa,  **  by  a  device  of 
wheels  which  they  turned  about  in  manner  of  a  windlass."  jSach  ox  was 
requirea  to  raise  one  hundred  buckets  daily,  and  as  soon  as  that  number 
was  completed,  no  efforts  of  the  attendants  could  induce  him  to  add  another. 
Attempts  were  made  to  deceive  the  animals  but  without  effect,  so  accu- 
rately "  did  they  keep  the  reckoning." 

Imprisoning  Chairs,  p.  429.  Such  devices  are  very  ancient.  The  Jirst 
proof  of  Vulcan's  mechanical  ingenuity  is  said  to  have  been  a  throne  or 
chair  of  gold,  with  secret  springs.  This  he  presented  to  his  mother,  and 
no  sooner  was  Jono  seatecf  in  it  than  she  felt  herself  [unioned  and  un- 
able to  move.  The  gods  interfered,  and  endeavored  to  release  her,  but 
without  effect ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  artist  had  sufficiently  punishc»d  her 
for  her  want  of  affection  towards  him  that  he  consented  to  let  her  go. 

Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Lacedemon,  had  a  device  for  extorting  moneyfrom 
the  wealthy.  It  was  a  statue  of  a  female  clothed  in  rich  apparel,  w  hen 
any  one  refused  to  part  with  his  wealth,  the  tyrant  introduced  }iim  to  the 
image,  which  by  means  of  springs,  seized  him  in  its  arms,  and  put  him  to 
the  most  excruciating  torments,  by  forcing  numerous  bearded  points  into 
his  body. 

Rotary  Twnps,  Ed^nles,  Siearn'Owti,  Sec.  In  "  Mathematical  Recrear 
tions,  or  a  collection  of  sundrie  excellent  problems,  out  of  ancient  and 
modern  philosophers ;  written  first  in  Qreek  and  Latin,  lately  compii'd  in 
French  by  H.  Van  Etten,  and  now  in  English,  Lon.  1674,"  is  a  rotary 
pump  similar  to  the  one  we  have  figured  at  p.  285  :  it  is  named  "  a  most 
•overaign  engine  to  cast  water  hiffh  and  far  off  to  quench  fires."  A  goose- 
neck like  those  now  used  is  also  figured— also  an  atmospheric  garden  pot 
•—magic  cups — three-way  cocks— ear  trumpets,  and  eolipiles.  Of  the  last, 
the  author  says,  "  some  make  them  like  a  oall,  some  like  a  head  painted, 
representing  the  wind—some  put  within  an  eolipile  a  crooked  tube  of 
many  foldings  to  the  end  that  the  wind  impetuously  rolling  to  and  fro 
within,  may  imitate  the  voice  of  thunder — some  apply  near  to  the  hole 
•mall  windmills,  or  such  like,  which  easily  turn  by  reason  of  the  vapors." 
One  problem  relates  to  the  "  charging  of  a  cannon  without  powder." 
This  was  done,  1st,  by  air  as  in  the  air-gun  ;  and  2d,  by  steam,  the  latter 
fluid  to  be  generated  from  water  confined  in  the  breech. 

Olaus  Magnus  mentions  eolipilic  war  machines,  apparently  similar  to 
those  described  by  Carpini,  (see  page  400.)  They  are  distinguished  from 
every  species  of  guns  :  he  calls  them  "  brazen  horses  thai  spit  fire  :  they 
were  placed  upon  turning  wheels,  and  carried  about  with  versatile  engines 
into  the  thickest  body  of  the  enemy  :  they  prevailed  so  far  to  dissolve  the 
enemy's  forces,  that  there  seemed  more  liopes  of  victory  in  them  than  in 
the  souldiers."— (History  of  the  Gh>ths,  book  ix,  chap.  3,  Eng.  Tranr. 
Lond  1668.) 
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ORACULAR  AND  FIGHTING  E0LIPILE8 


In  consequence  of  a  suggestion  that  a  little  additional  matter  on  Eoli- 
pilic  automata  would  add  interest  to  this  volume,  a  few  specimens  accom- 
panied with  cursory  observations  are  subjoined.  The  figures  themselvet 
constitute,  perhaps,  a  better  exposition  than  any  thing  which  can  now  be 
written  on  the  devices  which  they  represent — devices  once  wielded  with 
terrible  effects  by  both  sacerdotal  and  military  engineers. 

Like  extinct  natural  monsters,  oracular  and  warring  Eolipiles  have 
disappeaqed  from  the  earth  and  left  scarcely  any  authentic  vestiges  be- 
hind. They  belonged  to  certain  states  or  conditions  of  society  which 
they  could  not  survive.  Indigenous  to  ages  of  darkness,  they  flourished 
only  in  the  absence  of  light.  Receding,  as  civilization  advanced,  it  may 
be  said  of  them,  as  of  spectres,  they  flutter  at  dawn  and  vanish  as  soon 
as  the  sun  (of  science)  has  risen.  But  they  are  not  the  less  interesting 
subjects  of  research  because  of  the  evils  itiey  inflicted  on  our  species, 
any  more  than  are  geological  remains  of  mammoth  beings  which  preyed 
on  inferior  tribes.  Antique  Eolipiles  are  in  some  respects  the  richest  of 
artificial,  as  fossil  bones  are  of  natural,  relics.  Both  are  unique  memo- 
rials of  past  times — vivid  remembrancers  of  strange  beings  and  dark 
deeds.  The  former  afford  proofs  of  stupendous  animals  reigning  as  mo- 
narchs  over  the  woods  and  waters  of  the  old  world ;  and  the  latter  re 
mind  us  of  moral  monsters,  preying  with  surprising  facility  upon  all 
classes  of  men. 

Pictorial  representations  of  idolatrous  and  fighting  eolipiles  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare ;  and  these,  few  as  we  find  them,  if  not  transterred  to  mo- 
dern pages  will  soon  be  irrecoverably  lost.  Those  which  follow,  though 
deplorably  imperfect  and  obscure,  will  be  acceptable  to  most  readers,  if 
not  to  all.  Examples  of  the  employment  of  elastic  and  inflammable 
fluids  under  singular  circumstances,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  elicit  the 
attention  of  inquirers  into  the  origin  and  history  of  motive  mechanism. 
They  may  afford  hiuts  on  old  and  lost  arts.  Nor  do  they  lack  interest  to 
general,  or  even  learned  readers  ;  for,  besides  illustrating  ancient  society 
and  manners,  they  reflect  light  on  the  darkest  passages  of  poetry  and  ro- 
mance :  they  add  strength  to  the  conviction  that  much  which  ancient 
literature  has  failed  to  explain,  a  close  examination  of  ancient  arts  may 
yet  render  clear.  Even  the  Eolipile,  simple  as  it  seems,  promises  to 
conduct  inquirers,  like  the  clew  of  Ariadne,  through  labyrinths  as  per- 
plexing as  those  which  puzzled  old  travellers  to  Egypt  and  Crete. 

Of  all  the  freaks  of  poor  human  nature,  idolatry  is  the  strangest ;  and, 
taken  in  connection  with  evils  springing  from  it,  the  most  infectious  and 
fatal  of  maladies.  Hitherto  ineradicable,  inexpugnable,  it  has  tainted 
all  epochs,  polluted  all  people.  Its  ravages  have  been  more  destructive 
than  war,  more  distressing  than  famine.  It  has  been  the  fertile  source  of 
both.  Superstition,  the  parent  of  idolatry,  is  peculiar  to  man,  unless  de- 
mons be  tormented  by  it,  which  is  not  unlikely  *  for,  besides  its  associ*- 
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lions  being  truly  diabolical,  (it  has  every  where  erected  altars  to  fiaals 
and  furnished  victims  to  Molochs,)  it  seems  the  natural,  and  may  be  the 
universal  punishment  of  mental  debasement.  It  is  to  the  mind  what  pre- 
mature decrepitude  is  to  the  body — a  horrible  penalty  for  violating  a 
fundamental  law  of  our  nature,  for  stunting  the  soul's  growth,  for  not 
cultivating  the  intellectual  with  the  physical  faculties,  that  both  might 
expand  and  improve  together ;  that  in  rant  puerilities  might  be  succeeoed 
by  youthful  intelligence  and  masculine  knowledge.  Instead  of  this, 
superstition  unites  dwarfed  and  crippled  minds  to  grown  up  bodies- 
stocks  the  world  with  souls  blind  to  their  destinies  and  duties,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  great  purposes  of  existence  loft.  Where  else,  then,  can 
such  abortions  be  more  appropriately  consigned  than  to  the  hades  of  ig- 
norance— of  sottish  delusions — to  murky  regions,  where  the  sickly  ima- 
gination sits  an  incubus  on  the  prostrate  judgment,  and  visions  of  insanity 
are  reckoned  as  realities ;  where  the  occupants  wander  among  shades, 
and  mutter  the  gibberish  of  phantoms. 

A  stranger  to  natural  causes,  startling  phenomena  have  ever  filled  the 
barbarian  with  dread.  To  account  for  such  things  he  peoples  the  ele- 
ments with  imaginary  beings,  who  control,  as  he  supposes,  all  mundane 
affairs  at  their  will.  Meteorological  commotions,  pain,  sickness,  death, 
and  every  public  and  private  calamity,  were  held  as  manifestations  of 
their  power  or  their  wrath ;  hence  the  idea  of  propitiating  beings  so 
mighty  and  malignant ;  hence  idolatry  with  its  direful  progeny,  magic, 
divination,  necromancy,  and  their  congeners ;  and  hence  too  the  rise  of 
those  astute  spirits  who,  from  the  beginning,  have  subdued  the  million 
by  working  on  their  fancies  and  fears — who  have  raised  themselves  into 
gods  and  sunk  the  rest  of  mankind  into  brutes. 

Idols  were  almost  invariably  modeled  after  hideous  forms,  because 
designed  to  excite  terror.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
on  which  demonolatry  was  founded.  As  fear  was  to  be  awakened  it  was 
essential  to  make  them  correspond,  as  nearly  as  could  be,  with  the  evils 
they  had  power  to  inflict  or  emotions  they  were  designed  to  inflame. 
To  have  made  them  more  attractive  than  repulsive  would  have  been 
preposterous,  since  it  i^ould  have  been  neglecting  the  cultivation  of  that 
passion  upon  which  their  efficiency  rested.  Their  makers  knew  their 
business  better.  In  nothing  is  the  versatility  of  ancient  genius  more 
apparent  than  in  representations  of  the  horrible — in  conjuring  up  images 
to  cause  the  timid  to  tremble  and  the  bold  to  recoil — the  most  hideous  of 
hybrids,  in  which  were  combined  features  derived  from  every  thing  on  the 
earth  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth  calculated  to  excite  abhorrence 
and  dread.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  here  also  little  is  lefl 
for  professors  of  the  Jine  arts  to  do,  except  to  imitate  works  of  old  mas- 
ters. Invention  seems  out  of  the  question.  Our  best  and  worst  specimens 
of  diablerie  and  the  monstrous  are  but  copies  and  caricatures  of^originals 
in  old  galleries  of  furies,  minotaurs,  hydras,  chimseras,  centaurs,  sphinxes, 
fauns,  dragons,  griffins,  gorgons,  satyrs,  harpies,  hippogriffs,  and  othei 
unearthly  combinations  of  human  bodies  with  those  of  beasts,  birds,  fish, 
reptiles  and  demons. 

But  ghastly,  terrific  or  fiendish  fbatures  were  not  always  deemed  suffi- 
cient. It  was  expedient  to  communicate  active  qualities,  such  as  might 
influence  other  senses  than  the  sight,  and  which,  being  appropriate  to 
the  character  an  idol  was  intended  to  sustain,  might  serve  still  further  to 
establish  or  increase  its  fame.  Tl^us,  some  moved  their  heads,  arms 
bands,  eyes  ;  others  spoke,  groaned,  smiled,  perspired,  laughed,  Sec,  &€. 
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A  few,  like  the  image  of  NabU,  aqueezet]  unbelievers  to  death  io  dieif 
Arms,  and  oibers,  like  the  gods  of  tho^idonians,  ia  their  fury  a  wallowed 
oSenders  ali\'e.  Tlie  repeated  declaratioua  in  the  Bible  that  gods  of 
■toae,  woiid  and  melal,  neither  saw,  heard,  aie  nor  "apake  thiougb  their 
thn>als,"  Sec  imply  thai  by  priestly  artifice  these  and  other  functions  wcro 
imitalfld.  Had  all  been  dumb,  motionless  statues,  this  constant  deniftl  of 
auch  powers  tn  them  would  have  been  uugaiory, 

Tho  date  of  androidal  idols  is  unknown  :  they  appear  to  have  been 
co-eval  witli  the  use  of  metals — are  perhaps  of  a  still  earlier  date,  for 
modern  savages  have  attempted  them.  They  were  found  so  effectual  aa 
to  have  become  important  instruments  in  the  hands  of  rulera  in  ante-his- 
toric eras ;  while  to  devise  and  work  them  became  the  profeaaiun  uf 
priosta.  As  society  advanced  the  traasurcs  of  slalea  and  temples  were 
expended  in  their  production,  and  the  influence  of  both  was  exercised  in 
esiJ&blishing  their  reputation ;  a  union  of  wealth  and  inteliigence  which 
kccuiints  for  the  perfection  and  celebrity  of  many  ancient  androids. 

Ever  on  the  look  out  for  novel  and  imposing  devices,  the  founden 
and  fosterers  of  idolatry  were  too  close  observers  to  overlook  the  most 
appalling  of  nature's  displays,  and  too  keenly  alive  to  their  iuteresla  to 
remain  ignorant  of  the  means  of  imitating  them.  At  an  early  day  those 
gods  were  counted  the  greatest  that  had  power  over  fire  and  controlled 
atmospherical  tempests — that  spake  in  thunder  and  whose  darts  we  e 
the  electric  fluid.  On  li'»  belief  EolijAlic  idol*  oro»t,  a  class  cei.u-Jly 
among  tliG  moitt  productive  if  not  among  the  most  ancient.  They  were 
necessarily  the  work  of  the  founder,  nut  of  the  carver,  and,  as  already 
intimated,  not  a  few  of  the  "  brazen"  or  "  molten"  images  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  more  or  leas  allied  to  them — an  inference  justified  by 
numerius  allusions  to  blasts  of  dame,  smoke  and  wind  issuing  from  tlieir 
mouths  Biid  oye^,  &c.  There  was  probably  le?s  difficulty  in  the  apotheosis 
of  £olipiiic  images  than  of  others.  When  idolatry  was  universRi  few 
could  refuse  subjection  to  deities  that  rivalled  Neptune  in  shaking  the 
grround— Jupiter  in  his  character  of  the  thunderei;  and  Pluto — the  grim 
and  inexorable — the  sulphur-enthroned  god — in  the  worst  of  his  funo- 
tions.  To  none  were  apotrophic  hymns  so  fervently  addressed,  for  none 
looked  more  threatening  and  fierce,  or  gave  out  such  awful  matu&ata- 
tiMis  of  wrath. 

■  Of  their  authoro  or  inventors  there  is  no  room  to  doubt.  They  wars 
nen  whose  intelligence  was  far  in  advance  of  their  times,  who  mono- 

Sfflized  knowledge  for  the  sole  interest  of  their  class.  Claiming  kin- 
red  with  heaven,  freed  from  worldly  cares,  clothed  in  reverend  veM- 
ments,  they  lived  apart  from  other  people ;  holy  and  artless  in  appwar- 
ance,  yet  adepts  in  artifice  and  very  devds  in  craft.  Hterophantic  magi- 
cians s^ourned  in  temples,  feasted  on  tythes  and  got  rich  by  means  of 
idols.  They  moved  gods  to  compassioD  by  wires,  and  roused  them  to 
anger  by  explosive  compounds.  Their  professional  attainmenta  are  in- 
disputable. In  the  roguish  departments  of  physics  they  were  never  a\u- 
passed.  What  resources  and  talents  did  those  of  Kgypt  display  in  com- 
peting with  Moses,  even  to  the  development  of  lower  forms  of  life  I 
The  laboratory  was  their  stu^y,  natural  science  the  vtJume  over  which 
dtey  pored,  the  knowledge  of  latent  phenomena  their  wealth.  It  is  Im- 
possible to  think  on  the  variety,  magnitude  and  difficulties  of  some  of 
their  impostures  without  conceding  to  them  excelling  ingenuity  and  im- 
pudence sublime.  In  chemistry  and  mechanics  tfaey  ware  profuuiH] :  of 
their  contrivances  few  were  more  MKoasafbl  tlM»  dwM  te  which  botb 
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KimiGM  contributed  ;  but  of  all  their  chemico-mediaiiioal  productieM 
psrhapa  none  perfbraied  grester  deod*  of  renown  than  tne  Eolipile. 

To  Bccomplisb  ita  purposes  this  instrument  put  on  a  strange  diTershy 
of  shapes,  and  was  endowed  with  sach  ftttributei  as  Us  adroit  managen 
required ;  but,  purposely  disguised  as  it  was,  and  its  movements  inge- 
niously masked,  its  former  tricks  are  not  entirely  concealed  by  the  veil 
-which  time  has  dropped  orer  the  stirring  dramu  of  ancient  life.  It  may 
be  detected,  though  too  remote  la  be  distinct.  In  the  deepest  obscurity 
its  performances  are  too  peculiar  to  be  mistaken.  It  appears  to  hare 
flourished  in  mythologic  and  heroic  ages,  and,  naturally  enough,  ibnan 
were  the  times  of  its  greatest  achievements.    Besides  a  few  minor  no- 

.gements,  it  was  principally  employed  in  personating  three  remark- 
able characters  : — a  god.  a  warrior,  and  a  guardian  of  treasure.  In  the 
temple  it  descended  with  neophytes  into  the  sacred  chambers  and  took 
part  in  the  leaser  and  sublimer  mysteries,  while  at  the  altar  it  confirm- 
ed the  feith  of  its  worshipers  by  miracles  wrongfat  in  their  presence. 

In  war  ita  effects  were  once  equally  decisive.  Its  appearance  alone 
■ufficed,  like  the  head  of  Medusa,  to  petrify  opponents  with  horror. 
Superstitious  troops  (in  early  times  all  were  superstitious)  were  as- 
tounded at  the  sight  of  an  enemy,  supernatural  in  form,  borne  along  in 
chariots  of  clouds  and  whirlwinds  of  fire  ;  no  stronger  proof  of  the  gods 
being  against  them  could  be  adduced.  Like  the  affrighted  Fhilistinea 
under  a  similar  persuasion,  their  hearts  would  melt  within  them,  and 
ere  they  fled  they  exclaimed  with  the  warriors  of  Canaan,  "  Wo  unto 
us  !    Who  shall  deliver  us  out  of  the  hands  of  these  mighty  gods  V 

As  a  serpent  or  dragon,  it  couched  by  the  portals  of  palaces  or  lay 
U  the  entrance  of  caverns  to  protect  the  plunder  its  owners  bad  gotten 
together. 

The  annexed  figures  and  subsequent  remarks  may  serve  to  elucidate  in 
a  feeble  degree  a  few  of  its  performances  under  each  of  these  character! 

Idols,  especially  Kolipilic  ones,  belong  to  a  department  of  e  '  * 
tical  history  hitherto  little  examined  and  less 
understood.  True,  tbey  recall  no  very  pleasing 
associations,  yet  tbey  make  us  acquainted  with 
many  curious  transactions.  This  figure  is  a  re- 
presentation of  Pusterich,  a  bronze  £olipilic 
god  of  the  ancient  Germans,  described  at  page 
399,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  burn- 
ing fluids  and  flame  issued  from  the  jnouth  and 
the  eye  or  orifice  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 

This  is  not  near  so  repulsive  as  many  an- 
cient aud  modem  idols :  compared  with  some 
it  might  almost  be  deemed  engaging.    Perhaps 
its  admirers  wore  too  far  advanced  to  relish  a 
mongrel  deity,  or  one  with  an  extra  number  of 
beads  or  limbs.     It  is  but  one  among  many  of 
its  kind  which  might  be  adduced,  bad  we  tl 
history  of  numerous  bronze  images  extant, 
of  others  noticed  in  antiquarian  works.     Seve- 
ral have  openings  behind  and  fitted  for  plugs,     hq,  ji 
as  if  designed  for  charing  them  with  liquids. 

There  is  an  impressive  resemblance  between  this  figure  and  that  of « 
Cyclop,  and  them  may  be  a  real  similitude  between  idols  of  this  kind 
ndtM  three  fabled  sons  of  Neptune  and  Ampfaitrite.  Aa  remarked  fm^ 
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thw  on  Rre-hreathing  antl  other  myiliic  monsters  were  not  all  mete  vi 
eioiiB,  m^Btic  emhleins,  or  liieroglypbical  pictures,  but  actual  brazen  be- 
ings, oftlie  fitrma  and  with  many  of  the  futicliona  described — in  other 
wordx,  Ecilipilic  idols,  personified  aa  all  idols  were.  The  readerneed 
Dol  be  reminded  of  the  relation  of  the  Cyclbps  to  fire,  since  they  wereaida 
l»  Vulcan,  and  were  destroyed  by  Apollo  lor  manufHcturing  i>r  ejecting, 
like  Pustcrich,  ibunderbolts.  They  ai-e  aometimes  ilescril-ed  as  having 
hut  '»ne  eye,  at  other  times  represented  with  three — two  in  the  ordinary 
piacoH,  and  a  third  in  tlie  forehead,  as  in  the  preceding  figure.  [See  plate 

Eagfi  141,  vol.  1,  Pnabioke's  Encye.  Antiq.]  This  idol  .a  supposed  to  bare 
elon^d  originally  to  a  high  antiquity,  and  may  possibly  be  a  genuine 

Two  or  three  more  metallic  deities,  which  appear  to  be  Eolipilic,  might 
here  be  introduced;  but  as  the  fact  is  uncertain,  and  nothing  but  con- 
jectures could  accompany  tbem,  we  forbear.  Had  more  data  been  ac- 
cessible the  subject  would  needs  be  a  thrilling  one.  No  work  of  imagi- 
nation coulil  be  richer  in  interest  or  more  tertile  in  intrigue  and  plots 
&an  accounts  of  idolatrous  androids  of  the  more  advanced  nations  of  old, 
of  the  puppet-machinery  in  each  famous  temple,  and  the  by-play  by 
which  the  reverend  showmen  set  them  ofi*  to  advantage,  tulle'i  suspicion 
and  kept  their  audiences  in  the  right  humor.  We  may  descant  as  we 
please  on  epic  poets,  on  tragic  and  comic  authors  and  actors,  but  what 
were  the  best  of  them  ciimpared  to  those  proto-falhers  of  fiction  and  his- 
trionic professions  1  Men  whose  theatres  were  temples,  whost;  stage* 
were  altare  :  master  players  on  the  passions,  who  excited  what  emotions 
tbey  pleased,  and  impressed  on  their  congregations  an  abidintr  sense  nf 
the  realities  of  the  illusions  they  ovhihited.  The  subject  reaches  down  to 
the  nonage  of  society  and  comes  up  with  it  to  our  own  days;  has  relation 
to  the  most  stupendous  syBtflni  of  deception  ever  conceiTed,  and  tbtttnost 
■nccessful  one  erer  practised  by  man  upon  man;  tifibrds  the  nioM  de- 
plorable and  duiable  examples  of  human  credulity  and  cunning;  in- 
volves the  early  history  of  all  races  and  of  nearly  all  arts.  Its  exposition 
of  principles  of  ancient  science  would  be  highly  instructive,  and  their 
vilianous  applications  often  amusing.  The  mystery  that  envelopes  it 
irresistibly  whets  curiosity.  The  little  that  is  known  makes  us  anxious  to 
push  aside  the  skreen  that  hides  from  our  view  the  invenious  and  elabo- 
Tate  mechanism  by  which  pagan  monks  emasculated  the  species  and 
4ept  an  awe-stricken  world  at  their  feet. 

The  following  figures  illustrate  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Eolipile. 
As  a  war- instrument  it  became  better  known  than  as  an  oracle  confined 
in  temples.  In  the  field  it  was  exposed  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  curious  as 
well  as  of  its  immediate  managers,  so  that,  whether  captured  or  not,  the 
secret  of  its  construction  could  not  long  remain  one,  or  the  device  be 
confined,  if  much  employed,  to  ono  people.  Nor  did  it  cast  off  its  pre- 
tensions to  divinity  witb  this  change  of  occupation,  but  rather  sustained 
them,  for  it  was  as  a  god  that  it  first  became  terrible  in  battle^as  such 
its  militarj  achievements  shook  neighboring  nations  wilh  alarm  and  ac- 
quired for  it  a  celebrity  that  has  reached  to  our  times.  The  nature  ofils 
performances  remained  the  same  as  at  the  altar,  except  that  it  now  did 
not  hesitate  to  destrcty  those  whom  it  could  not  convince. 

Every  people,  no  matter  how  barbarous,  esteemed  iheir  own  goda  su- 
perior to  others.  It  was  indispensable  to  the  interests  of  priests  to  keep 
this  conviction  alive  under  all  exigencies ;  hence  while  victories  served 
to  establish  it,  defeats  did  not  overthrow  it.    These,  it  was  artfully  sag 
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gested,  were  only  proofs  of  a  detty  having  become  temporar-  offended^ 
either  for  not  being  properly  invoked  or  on  account  of  indignities  offered 
to  his  ministers.  It  was  only  to  make  his  proteges  sensible  of  his  dis- 
pleasure that  on  such  occasions  he  left  them  a  prey  to  their  foes !  Pag^ 
history  is  full  of  examples,  they  abound  in  the  Iliad,  which  opens  with 
one.  Thus  the  character  of  an  oracle  or  idol,  and  the  influence  of  its  offi- 
cials were  ingeniously  preserved  whether  those  who  trusted  in  it  became 
conquerors  or  conquered,  victors  or  victims.  Such  was  the  practice  un 
der  ordinary  circumstances,  the  god  remaining  the  while  undisturbed  in 
his  fane ;  but  when  extraordinary  calamities  threatened,  when  an  invad- 
ing army  approached  and  his  worshippers  were  menaced  with  captivity 
or  famine,  corresponding  efforts  were  made  to  appease  and  even  to  com- 
pel him  to  be  propitious.  Bribes  were  held  out,  votive  gifts,  hecatombs 
and  new  temples  promised — processions  in  his  honor  were  got  up,  with 
sacred  banners,  relics,  &c.  borne  aloft,  (an  European  practice  through 
the  middle  ages,  and  an  Asiatic  one  yet.)  Then  to  make  sure  of  success 
by  connecting  his  fate  with  that  of  his  followers,  the  latter  took  him  down 
from  his  shrine  and  carried  him  to  the  battle-ground,  under  a  belief  that 
he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  taken  if  he  were  disposed  to  leave 
them  in  the  lurch.  On  the  same  principle  idolaters  of  every  age  have 
acted.  The  early  Jews  were  not  free  from  the  strange  infatuation^  nor 
is  it  easy  to  see  how  they  could  have  been  better  informed  previous  to 
or  at  the  period  of  the  Exodus.  They  were  as  much  attached  to  idols  as 
the  Egyptians,  and  took  the  first  opportunity  that  the  absence  of  Moses 
presented  for  making  an  image  of  Apis.  Afler  the  severe  defeat  at 
Aphek,  some  of  the  ignorant  got  up  a  cry  to  bring  the  ark  to  the  camp  and 
renew  the  contest  under  its  auspices.  "  When  it  cometh  among  us  it  may 
save  us  out  of  the  hands  of  our  enemies."  To  this  the  better  informed 
probably  acceded  with  the  hope  that  Jehovah  would  protect  it,  and  the 
people  for  its  sake,  but  they  were  mistaken — they  were  routed,  thirty 
thousand  were  slain,  "  the  ark  of  God  was  taken,*'  and  exhibited  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  captors  for  a  period  of  seven  months,  during  which 
Phenician  priests  and  artists  were  probably  not  very  scrupulous  in  ex- 
amining its  contents,  its  designs  and  decorations,  the  cherubim  of  ham- 
mered gold,  their  forms,  features,  wings,  &:c. 

In  this  same  manner  warring  Eolipiles  became  known  to  others  than 
their  designers :  as  gods  and  demi-gods  thev  made  their  debut  in  battle. 
As  such  they  were  victorious,  and  as  such  were  eventually  captured. 
Exaggerated  accounts  of  some  of  the  earliest  are  preserved  in  mythologi- 
cal annals.  So  awful  were  their  attributes  and  so  terrific  their  appearance, 
that  their  very  looks  overcame  their  opponents.  Of  this  Briareus  was 
an  example ;  but  when  their  artificial  nature  became  known  they  put  on 
less  formidable  shapes,  their  efficacy  then  depending  more  on  what  they 
did  than  how  they  looked.  In  comparatively  modem  epochs  they 
never,  however,  attained  much  beauty,  if  we  might  judge  of  the  one 
on  the  following  page. 

The  age  to  which  the  specimen  figured  in  the  next  cut  belonged  is 
unknown.  It  and  No.  289  are  from  a  Latin  folio  published  in  Paris  in 
.  1535,  containing  Vegetius  on  Military  Machinery  and  Institutions,  Elian 
on  Tactics,  Frontinus  on  Strategems,  and  the  'Book  of  Modestus  on 
Military  Affairs  :^-collated  from  Ancient codiceshy  Budeus,  the  celebrated 
French  critic.  Attached  to,  and  paged  with  Vegetius,  are  one  hnv 
and  twenty  folio  illustrations,  rudely  executed  on  wood.  The; 
pies  of  those  of  the  old  German  translation  to  which  we  haTe  fr 
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JIj  Mt  ■  wdkI  of  Sxptunttbti  accotapMriea  ih»  nngylar  figure  (nor 
■ny  other  in  th«  book,)  and  ]ittlB  or  nathingiato  be  found  in  Y^gsttoa 
or  other  Roman  authors  to  aid  us,  all  that  we  can  oSer  muat  be  received 
M  conjecture.  If  the  magnitude  of  the  machine  be  judged  firom  other 
iUuBtrationB  in  the  coUection,  it  was  colosaal.  No  object  is  portrayed 
near  it  by  which  to  infer  ita  relative  dimensions.  The  genera]  outlina 
represents  the  human  bust,  and  the  whole  seems  to  have  been  an  enor> 
mouB  Pusterich  on  wheels  It  probably  combined  the  god  with  the  war- 
rior, assuming  the  character  of  each  as  occasion  required.  It  is  no  bad 
representative  of  both ;  and  the  powers  it  posaeased  of  punishing  its 
eoemiea  are  as  obvious  as  they  were  awful.  The  ignited  jet  issued  from 
the  conital  tube  whose  wide  end  is  riveted  to  the  forehead — (a  small 
pipe  descending  from  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  bust,  as  in  the  air-vessels 
of  R re-engines,)  and  possibly,  also,  out  of  its  eyes  and  mouth.  The  pro- 
longation of  the  nose,  and  the  daggers  projecting  from  the  mouth,  wei« 
intended  to  ward  off  blows  during  assaults,  and  to  prevent  access  to 
it,  lost  the  orifice  or  oriRces  should l>e  spiked  or  otherwitie  closed.  Foiut 
ed  projections  of  this  kind  are  quite  common  adjuncts  in  old  war  en- 
gines. 

As  this  Eolipile  is  figured  at  rest  and  not  in  use,  neither  fire,  fire-place, 
nor  the  mode  of  charging  it  ia  delineated.  The  fuel  was  probably  applied 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  bust  behind,  though  it  may  have  been  kindlod 


-i  coQsularls  de  slrategcmslis  librl  totidem,  flianl  de  insitmeadb  ad^m 
lioec  unus.  Modasli  de  vocabatis  rei  nililaria  liber  unus.  Item  pietons  belUea 
exx.  panim  Vegetio  adfecias.  Collata  aoni  oroaia  ad  antiqaos  codlcea,  "'rtnM 
Bum,  qaod  teMibkLi  JBUbbus.   Parialb, 'WDxirr." 
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extemall;,  the  head  being  for  that  purpoae  inclined  backwards  utd  rott 
ing  on  the  comigerous  and  auricular  prolongations,  which  would,  like 
the  feet  of  a  oaldroa,  form  a  tripod  to  support  it.  But  much  allowance 
must  he  mode  for  old  ilWtrations.  Scarcely  ever  is  an  attempt  made  to 
tielineate  interiar  parts  or  oKtemal  details.  One  abject  of  the  horn  and 
ears  was  obviously  to  Tary  the  direction  of  the  jet,  to  incline  the  tube  to 
the  right  or  left,  up  or  down,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  syringe 
«ngine  of  Beason.  The  wheels  are  soUd,  and  as  there  are  but  two,  some 
mechanism  for  preserving  the  image  in  an  upright  posidon  was  neces- 
sary :  as  they  moved  on  separate  axles  the  tube  could  as  readily  be 
turned  in  a  lateral  direction  as  it  could  be  elevated  or  depressed.  The 
manner  of  conveying  this  machine  bo  considerable  distances  is  not  indi- 
cated, probably  because  it  was  rather  intended  as  a  stitionftry  means  of 
•Infence,  than,  like  the  next,  a  moveable  one  for  attack. 


Here 
four  wheels,  and  evidently  designed  to  break  the  ranks  of  an  opposing 
army,  by  being  driven  through  them.  The  burning  liquids  rushed  out  ot 
two  rows  of  small  holes  on  the  upper  jaw  or  lip  :  the  effect  forcibly  re- 
minding one  of  mythic  monsters  from  whose  nostrils  went  forth  smoke, 
and  from  whose  mouths  issued  flame.  No  provision  is  shown  for  raising 
or  lowering  the  jets,  nor  was  any  necessary,  for  from  the  elevation  ana 
position  of  the  orifices,  troops  among  whom  this  engine  forced  its  way 
could  not  avoid  either  right  or  left  its  fluid  and  scorching  missive.  The 
rod  held  by  the  captain  or  leader  is  enlarged  and  pierced  nr  cloven  at 
its  upper  end,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  head  :  it  is  apparently  a  lever  by 
which  the  plug  of  acock  was  turned  to  open  and  shut  off  the  discharge. 
We  may  suppose  the  passage  was  closed  in  the  present  position  of  the 
lever,  and  that  to  open  it  the  manager  pulled  back  the  end  he  grasps, 
until,  tike  a  modem  artillerist,  he  became  sufficiently  in  the  rear  to  m 
out  of  harm's  way  when  the  jets  found  vent ;  he  then  could  join  his  asao- 
ciaies  in  directing  the  monster's  movements.  The  wheels,  as  in  the  last 
figure,  are  represented  solid,  a  feature  undoubtedly  genuine ;  for  it  wa> 
the  uniform  practice  to  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  such  war-chuioti 
u  had  wheel!  with  spokes,  by  throwing  spears,  tee.  batweaa  tir 
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and  bence  such  wheels  were  sometimes  coyered  with  boards  or  plates  of 
ux>n  previous  to  entering  into  battle. 

The  sword  or  dagger-like  tongue  kept  an  enemy  from  approaching 
too  near  in  front,  while  the  flames  protected  both  sides.  It  would  not 
nave  answered  the  purposes  of  this  war-engine  to  have  made  its  sides 
horrent  with  bayonets,  K>r  they  would  have  retarded  its  progress  by  con- 
tact with  every  obstacle  within  their  reach.  Its  efHciency  depended  chief- 
ly on  the  velocity  and  precision  of  its  movements,  it  would  therefore  be 
divested  of  every  thing  calculated  to  interfere  with  these.  The  inclina- 
tion of  the  tongue  was  designed  to  remove  obstacles  from  the  path. 
Had  the  spike  been  horizontal  it  would  have  transfixed  objects  it  met 
with,  and  the  progress  of  the  machine  would  soon  have  been  stopped. 
This  machine  is  apparently  represented  as  in  times  of  peace,  for,  unlike 
most  others  in  the  collection,  no  signs  of  war  are  delineated  in  the  land- 
scape. The  fire  was  perhaps  applied  externally,  as  in  the  case  of  Pus- 
terich,  the  brazen  monster  belonging  to  the  Tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  and 
other  ancient  devices  of  the  kind :  but  this  part  of  the  subject  is  very 
obscure.  Like  chariots  with  swords  and  scythes  fixed  to  them,  and 
others  with  similar  weapons  revolving  in  their  fronts,  this  machine  when 
in  active  service  was  most  likely  urged  forward  by  horses  yoked  behind ; 
oi  by  a  number  of  men  applying  their  force  to  bars  attached  to  and  ra- 
diating from  the  rear — both  ancient  and  very  common  war  devices. 

An  enormous  Eolipile,  formed  afler  the  above  pattern,  charged  with 
inflammable  liquids,  and  driven  furiously  and  unexpectedly  upon  a  su- 
perstitious foe,  must  not  only  have  borne  all  before  it,  like  a  modem 
locomotive,  but  must  have  rendered  opposition  hopeless  until  its  contents 
were  expended. 

The  dimensions  of  this  war  dragon  cannot  safely  be  inferred  from 
those  of  the  men  attached  to  it,  for  in  most  of  the  plates  in  the  work 
whence  it  is  taken,  no  kind  of  proportion  is  presented.  Soldiers  raising 
ladders  to  scale  the  walls  of  high  towers  are  often  drawn  sufficiently  tall 
to  reach  the  roof  with  their  hands. 

As  the  name  of  a  war  machine,  the  term  dragon  was  continued  to 
modern  times.  It  was  early  given  to  pieces  of  ordnance,  to  devices  re- 
sembling in  their  attributes  ancient  Eolipilic  monsters.  Cnlverines  were 
originally  called  fiery-dragons.  The  Draconarii  of  the  Ilomans  bore 
dragons  on  their  standards ;  the  Parthians,  Indians,  Persians,  Scythians, 
Assyrians,  Normans,  Saxons,  Welsh,  and  all  the  Celtic  and  Gothic  na- 
tions painted  the  same  thing  upon  their  banncis  and  pennons,  as  the 
Chinese,  Russians,  Tartars,  &c.  do  now.  Modern  dragoons  have  pro- 
bably also  derived  their  designation  from  soldiers  who  formerly  managed 
Eolipilic  dragons,  as  in  the  preceding  figure  ;  the  name  being  presen*ed 
in  war's  vocabulary  after  the  office  and  instrument  were  forgotten.  Or- 
ders of  chivalry  were  named  after  the  dragon,  and  heraldry  abounds 
with  its  figures. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  history  of  the  Goths,  by  Olaus  Magnus.  (Basil 
ed.  1567.)  The  fourth  chapter  of  the  ninth  book  is  headed,  *'  De  cercis 
equis  ignivmiis  " — "  Of  brazen  horses  that  vomit  fire."  The  materials  of 
the  chapter  are  condensed  from  the  History  of  the  Danes,  by  Saxo 
Grammatirus,  a  writer  who  flourished  A.  D.  1140.  The  principal  inci- 
dent relates  to  the  stratagetic  skill  of  an  old  king,  Rcgnvrus,  who  wad 
eventually  put  to  death  by  his  sons,  Daxon  and  Dian.  On  one  occasion 
the  two  rebellious  brothere  invaded  their  father's  kingdom,  having  been 
furnished  for  the  purpose  with  a  large  army  by  king  Ruthenus,  whose 
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daughters  they  bad  married.  Alarmed  at  tbe  mighty  furcea  brought 
against  him,  Regnerus  ordered  a  Dumber  of  brazen,  fire-breacbiDg  hursea 
to  be  secured  on  chariots,  and  whirled  suddenly  itito  the  densest  body 
of  his  euemiea.  The  manoauvre  succeeded,  and  his  unnatural  sons  were 
put  to  flight.  It  appears  that  the  chariots  and  their  burdens  were  ex 
ceedingly  massive,  since  they  OTerwhelmed  whatever  opposed  them 
We  add  the  passage  at  large  from  Saxo.  It  will  be  perceived  that  At 
is  silei^t  respecting  the  lirc-vomitiDg  faculty  of  the  metallic  cbargeTs, 
thougii  that  was  clearly  implied  in  the  iipinion  of  the  Gothic  histoiiau  ; 
an  opinion  that  can  hardly  he  questioned.  .  . 

Post  heec  Regnerus,  expeditionem  in  Helleaponticos  parans,  vncata- 
que  Danorum  concione,  aaluberrimas  se  populo  leges  laturum  promit- 
tens,  ut  unuaquisque  paterfamilias,  secut  ante,  quem  minimi  inter 
liberos  duxerat,  militaturum  exhiberet,  ita  tunc  valentioria  opene  filium 
aut  prubatioria  fidei  servum  armaret,  edixit.  Quo  facto  omnibus,  quos 
ex  Thura  procreverat,  filiis,  prseter  ubbonen,  assumptia,  Hellespontum 
ejusque  regem  Dian  variis  contuaum  bellis  lacesseudu  perdomuit.  Ad 
ultimum  eundem  creberrimis  discriminibus  implicatum  extinxit.  Cuius 
filii  Dian  et  Daxon,  o!im  Ruieni  regis  filias  maritali  aorte  complex!,  im- 
petratis  a  socero  copiis,  ardentissimo  apiritu  paiemse  vindictas  negotium 
rapuerunt.  Quorum  Regnerua  immensum  animadvertens  exercitum, 
diffideniia  copiamm  habita,  fquo)  anrot  ductilihua  rotalia  auperpositoa  ac 
versatilibus  curriculis  circumductos  ia  confertissimos  hostes  maxima  VI 
exagitari  praecepit.  Quse  rea  tautum  ad  laxandam  adversariorum  aciom 
Taluit,  ut  vincendi  spea  magis  in  machinamento  quam  milite  reposita 
yidorotur,  cujua  intolerabilia  moles,  quicquid  impulit  ubniil.  Altero 
ergo  ducum  interfecto  altero  ftiga  sublapso,  universus  Hellispontioorum 
cossit  exercitus,  Scithfe  quoque,  Daxon  arctissimo  malemi  sanguinis 
vinculo  contingentBS,  eodem  obstnti  diacrimine  refuruntur.  Quoruna 
provincia  Witserco  attributa,  Rutenorum  reg.  parum  viribua  fidena,  fnr- 
midoloBa  Regneri  arma  fuga  prscurrere  raaturavit. 

[Suo  OnBDiuicl  UiHoiiM  Duum.    Edlied  br  P.  V..  Mollsr.    Copnlugea.  1839.    LOwi  Ik.  p.  43B.I 

In  a  note  on  the  Equos  JEneoi,  the  editor,  not  knowing  that  so^ 
fhtagB  had  ever  been,  observes,  "  commenlum  nescio  unde  petitum," 
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copied  from  tbe  rude  illustrations  of  the  for  ' 
X,  of  Olaus  Magnus.    A  figure  of  one  of  t 
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horses  is  in  the  foreground,  but  a»  usual  it  is  a  mere  outline,  and 
perhaps  designed  by  the  illustrator  of  the  Grothic  historian's  work  from 
the  meagre  descnption  its  pages  or  those  of  Saxo  afford.  Nothing  defi- 
mte  can  be  deriyed  from  it  which  die  text  does  not  furnish.  Neither  the 
carriage  nor  its  load  comes  up  to  the  description  :  the  words  implj  that 
the  images  had  some  elastic  and  revolving  mechanism  of  their  own,  and 
versatile  chariots  meant  something  more  than  common  carts. 

The  fifth  chapter  (Book  ix)  is  on  the  same  subject,  and  to  this  effect. 
^  Vincentius  in  Spec.  Histo.  L.  xxxi.  Cap.  10,  asserts  that  the  king  of  the 
Indians,  commonly  called  Prester  John,  being  attacked  by  a  powerful 
army  of  Ethiopian  Saracens,  enemies  of  the  christian  fudi,  delivered 
himself  by  a  stratagem  not  unlike  that  of  Regnerus,  for  he  made  copper 
images  of  men  and  mounted  each  upon  a  horse.  Behind  every  image  wa» 
»  man  to  govern  it,  and  to  blow  with  a  bellows,  through  holes  made  for 
die  purpose,  on  fumid  materials  inserted  beforehand  into  the  body  of  the 
knage.  Provided  with  a  large  number  of  these  he  proceeded  vigorously 
against  his  enemies,  whom  Vincentdus  calls  Mongols  or  Tartars.  The 
mounted  images  being  ranged  side  by  side  in  front  of  the  hostile  array, 
dieir  managers  were  directed  to  advance,  and  when  arrived  widiin  a 
short  distance  of  the  foe  to  commence  blowing  with  their  bellows  the 
smoking  fire  within,  and  with  a  continual  blast  to  fill  the  air  with  dark- 
ness— the  consequences  of  which  were  that  many  of  the  invaders  were 
slain  and  others  took  to  sudden  flight.  Large  numbers  of  horsemen  and 
horses  were  burnt  to  death  and  some  reduced  to  ashes  hy  Greek-fir^^ 
somposed  of  the  following  ingredients,  by  the  artificers  of  Prester  John: 

Aspahum,  nepta.  Jragantum,  pix  quoque  Greca, 
Sulphur,  vernicis,  de  petrolio  quoque  viiro, 
Mercurti^  sal  gemmae  Graeci  dicitur  ignis. 

Item  :  Sulphur,  petrolium,  colopho,  resi,  terebinthi, 

Aspaltum,  cainphora.  nepta,  armo,  benedictum.' 

Magnus  could  make  nothing  out  of  these  old  poetic  recipes.  He  thought 
it  would  be  a  vain  task  to  attempt  their  explanation,  and  wicked  to  revive 
the  invention.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  an  opinion — once  heartily  enter- 
tained— that  the  souls  of  the  authors  of  Greek-fire  and  gunpowder  were 
reaping  their  appropriate  rewards  in  perdition,  doomed  for  ever  to  taste 
of  torments  which  their  "devilish  devices*'  inflicted  on  others.  Vincen- 
tius,  or  Vincent  De  Beauvais,  was  a  learned  monk  of  the  13th  century, 
and  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  whose  works  furnished  employ- 
ment to  the  first  race  of  printers.  He  died  about  1260.  His  "Speculum 
Historiale'*  was  printed  in  1473.  The  most  striking  incident  drawn  from 
it  by  the  Gothic  writer  we  quoted  at  page  400,  from  Carpini,  a  contem- 
porary monk,  who  began  his  travels  in  1245,  and  to  whom  he  of  Beauvais 
was  most  likely  indebted  for  it. 

If  the  reader  will  now  look  again  at  the  last  cut  he  will  find  on  the 
back  ground  a  miniature  of  one  of  the  brazen  horsemen  in  the  act  of 
attacking  the  Mongols,  and  with  a  living  soldier  on  the  crupper  per- 
forming his  part  of  the  business  with  bellows.  There  is  certainly  an  air 
of  romance  abou*^  these  figures ;  but  accounts  of  them  reaching  us  through 
ages  and  Ik^-oeds  of  legends,  mfght  be  expected  to  be  loaded  with 
apocryphal  matters.  Of  the  main  feature,  that  of  ejecting  flame  and 
smoke,  there  is  no  room  to  question,  since  it  is  corroborated  by  old 
writers  on  Greek-fire,  by  the  brazen  horses  of  Saxo,  and  the  preceding 
figures  in  this  supplement.    But  Carpini's  relation  does  not  savor  so 
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fBuch  of  poetry  as  may  be  supposed.  The  principal  difficulty  is  in 
mounting  the  images  on  natural  horses;  but  this  is  not  a  necessary  in- 
ference. They  may  have  been  artificial  as  well  as  their  automaton 
riders — and  we  beheve  were  so— were  secured,  like  those  mentioned 
by  Saxo,  on  carriages,  and  behind  them  the  bellows-blowers  were  loca- 
ted. If  this  is  not  what  Carpini  meant,' we  should  say  he  misunderstood 
his  informant.  Living  horses,  with  flames  roaring  and  rushing  fix>m  ori- 
fices close  to  their  eyes  and  ears,  would  be  as  likely  to  be  affrighted  as 
tliose  they  attacked  :  however  drilled,  they  could  not  in  such  circumstan- 
ces be  managed  without  difficulty  and  without  requiring  the  whole  at- 
tention of  their  riders,  but  the  latter  were  entirely  engaged  in  urging  the 
fires  at  the  most  critical  periods  of  the  charge,  leaving  the  animals  to 
pursue  the  right  course  of  themselves.  We  presume  the  metalline  ima- 
ges were  a  species  of  Hippocentaurs,  the  flames  issuing  from  the  hu- 
man bust,  and  the  fluid  and  other  materials  contained  in  the  spacious 
abdomen  below. 

It  is  said  these  equestrian  images  cast  forth  Greek-fire ;  were  they 
tlien  EoHpiles  1  mounted  Pusterichs  ?  i.  e.  were  they  charged  with  li- 
quids, or  with  dry  substances,  which  once  ignited  continued  of  them- 
selves to  burn  until  the  whole  became  expended  ?  From  the  want  of 
specific  information  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  on  this 
point.  The  evidence,  however,  preponderates  in  favor  of  their  Eolipi- 
uc  character.  Had  the  contents  been  a  composition  similar  to  any  thing 
used  in  modem  pyrotechnics,  what  need  of  fire  to  heat  them  and  of  bel- 
lows to  urge  the  fire  ?  How  did  the  flaming  stream  continue  to  issue 
from  its  orifice  with  unabated  force  as  the  material  diminished  within, 
as  it  sank  far  below  the  place  of  exit  ?  Would  not  the  image  be  liable 
to  explode  ere  its  contents  were  half  emptied  1  If  not,  why  have  me- 
tallic images  ?  Those  of  fragile  materials  would  have  done.  Ag^io,  the 
leaction  of  the  jet,  like  that  of  a  rocket,  would  requii*e  no  small  force  to 
be  overcome :  it  would  be  very  apt  to  shoot  the  brazen  warriors  back 
among  their  friends,  instead  of  their  carrying  destruction  among  their 
foes.  But  not  one  of  these  objections,  and  others  which  might  be  named, 
apply  to  EoHpiles — to  a  liquid  discharged  by  the  elasticity  of  its  own 
vapor,  or  the  vapor  itself  thus  shot  forth.  With  these  instruments  the 
employment  of  fuel  was  necesary  and  the  application  of  a  blast  in  time  of 
action  important  if  not  indispensable.  But,  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
Greek-fire  toas  a  liquid.  See  p.  307,  8.  Moyrick,  in  his  account  of  ancient 
armor,  gives  its  composition  from  an  author  of  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
Several  ingredients  enumerated  are  mentioned  in  the  preceding  re- 
cipes from  Vincentius : — An  equal  quantity  of  pulverized  rosin,  sul- 
phur and  pitch  ;  one  fourth  of  opopanax  and  of  pigeons'  dung  well  dried, 
were  dissolved  in  turpentine  water,  or  oil  of  sulphur :  then  put  inta  a 
ck>se  and  strong  glass  vessel  and  heated  for  fifteen  days  in  an  oven,  afW 
which  the  whole  was  distilled  in  the  manner  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  kept 
for  use.  Another  account  makes  it  to  consist  chiefly  of  turpentine 
water  (spirits  of  turpentine)  slowly  distilled  with  turpentine  gum.  It 
was  said  to  ignite  bv  coming  in  contact  with  water. 

Two  distinct  modes  of  dispersing  the  horrible  fluid  are  mentioned ; 
ene  by  forcing-pumps,  the  other  by  "blowing"  it  through  tubes  and 
from  the  mouths,  &c.  of  metallic  monsters.    The  fonner  is  noticed  in 
connection  with  naval  warfare,  and  the  latter,  if  we  mistake  not. 
chiefly  employed  in  conflicts  on  land.    Any  one  ean  see  how  diS 
would  be  for  soldiers  promptly  to  apply  pumps  in  the  canfinnwi 


d».  AppaiatUB  equal  to  our  fire-enginea  would  hmra  h^ea  <tf  Bttle  «&a^ 
'  (ur  tbe  Jets  could  but  feebly  t>e  suHi&ined,  and  wona  diKaded  wUle  tl» 
roservoird,  engines  and  ineo  were  in  motioD,  wUrUng  bkhM  and  diitbM^ 
now  advancing  and  anon  retreating.  Wa  read  alio  of  poitafatft  "  •^p4oM»'* 
being  alw  uaed,  but  tlieso  and  the  necesuary  vanaW  to  boU  tbb  liquid 
were  still  less  likely  to  be  effective  except  nn  aliipa  in  elan  oomlMt) 
wheie  to  keep  up  ciinflagrHtioiia,  the  fluid  could  be  ^Mted,  ooU  and  >■• 


ignited,  on  parts  already  kindled — as  if  our  enginaawam  tobaaiaplojal 
'8  already  in  flamaa.  On  ahip-boai^' 
md  but)]  man  and  ^  fixad  m 


o  lanch  oil  ur  tuqientine  on   objects  already  in  fl 
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di-i'i.-; i"i  iti.'iis,  au  !bat  ona  or  two  ia^ridnah  ah— 

•nScad  to  directtba  fiery  ■treama  ovar  a  ganej*!  bow  or  ndaai  u4 
Aroagli  Sozibla  or  jointod  aiatagea. 

Tbe  exprearion  "  Umm  tnro^^  tnbee,"  he  oould,  of  cooiae,  have  n* 
rribranoa  to  anj  tUng  like  tbe  sarbacan,  nor  to  an;  emplofment  of btt> 
No  adaoMta  and  no  eootinaoua  &rca  could  luve  boon  oIh 


bed  ezeapt  hj  artifieial  meau,  and  of  thoae  by  none  so  readilj  aa  hf 

a  KoHpile.    That  thia  iaatniment  waa  intended,  the  figures  in  tbe  oat 

I  atronglf  indicate.   If  tbe  vopor  of  the  fiery  liquid  was  ejected,  wo  know 

I  Aat  tK>Ultng  rise  coaU  bave  answered.  But  botb  the  idea  and  expreMOa 

1  an  used  at  diii  day  with  respect  to  modem  Eolipiles :  enfpneera  "  Uow 

I  odF"  Bteaai  bj  opening  a  safety  valve  or  other  aperture  m  a  btrilMr;  aad 

I  when  one  of  these  oxplodea,  on  shore  or  afloat,  bow  ofien  is  it  aaid  of 

I  Btasing  individuals  and  objects,  thej   were   "  blown  oveiboard**— «r 

r  ^Uown  to  such  and  aadi  distaiKes."  On  a  review  then  of  the  ptitia^ 

[  UH  that  have  readwd  as  respectins  the  fomoni  Gtre^-^ce,  it  aeeiaa  An 

Ae  mschinery  for  ejecting  it  on  shipboard  was  a  species  of  pump ;  ai^ 

on  land  by  large  boilers,  Buspended  on  wheels  and  driven  by  horses  or 

men,  made  in  fantastic  forms  of  men  and  animals,  fiom  whose  mouths 

the  flaming  torrents  were  ejected.    This,  ancient  writers  have  asserted, 

and  the  figures  we  have  given  confirm. 

That  Greek-fire  was  rather  the  revival  of  an  old  thing  than  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  one,  and  that  both  the  fire  and  the  machines  fur  ^io- 
persing  it — Eulipilic  devices  infinitely  ninre  grotesque  than  any  figured 
on  these  pages — were  known  in  extremely  remote  times,  is,  we  think, 
pretty  clear.  Under  this  impression  some  further  remarks  are  submitted 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  atteutiun  to  a  curious  and  interesting  subject 
of  archeolngical  research— one  which,  it  will  be  conceded,  aj/peart  to 
reflect  light  on  old  legends  as  well  as  on  old  Eolipiles. 

The  history  of  idolatrous  sad  other  Eolipilic  automata  is  lost  or  per- 
h^M  never  was  written,  and  now  the  opportunity,  the  materials  and  men 
for  preparing  it  are  gone;  tbe  requisite  knowledge  did  not  sufficiently 
transpire  beyond  the  walls  of  temples,  and  even  there  was  confined  to  a 
privileged  few.  Such  a  record  could  only  have  been  furnished  by  iboee 
who  had  every  earthly  inducement  to  suppress  it — by  men  wliose  [  rivate 
labors  were  devoted  to  disguise  the  elements  of  deceptive  devices  they 
employed,  and  whose  pubhc  administrations  still  further  concealed  them. 
It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  such  an  expose  was  never  made,  or, 
if  made,  religiously  reserved  for  the  perusal  of  heads  of  colleges  or  tbe 
eyes  of  arch-m^cians  alone.  It  ia  to  be  regretted  that  so  valuable  a 
lund  of  hidden  knowledge,  of  mechanical  and  chemical  combinations,  of 
singular  discoveries  snd  inventions;  a  bibliotheca  for  pbilosopheta  attd 
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artisans,  illustrating,  probably,  every  branch  of  ancient  science  and  ex 
posing  the  secret  workings  of  some  of  the  shrewdest  spirits  of  antiquity — 
should  bo  lost.  It  would  have  enabled  us  to  repeat  staple  tricks  of  Baby- 
lonian sorcerers  and  soothsayers,  and  would  have  placed  us  in  a  more 
favorable  position  for  observation  than  was  Pharaoh  when  he  commanded 
"the  magicians  of  Egypt  and  the  wise  men  thereof"  to  exhibit  their 
skill  in  his  presence. 

It  is  with  Eolipiles  as  with  other  materiel  of  old  jugglers.  The  few 
broken  specimens  and  straggling  notices  which  have  come  down  are  in- 
teresting but  unsatisfactory ;  they  tantalize  with  a  sip,  and  make  the 
mouth  water  for  more,  provoking  a  thirst  which  they  cannot  allay.  That 
these  instruments  are  of  a  very  high  antiquity  is  undeniable,  and  that 
they  were  occasionally  used  to  eject  inflammable  fluids  for  deceptive 
and  destructive  purposes  is  equally  certain.  The  resemblance  in  the 
forms  and  functions  of  those  we  have  figured  to  mythological  fire-spout- 
ing monsters,  is  too  striking  to  escape  observation.  And  is  there  any  ab- 
surdity in  supposing  both  were  artificial ;  that  the  latter  were  literally 
what  they  are  described  ;  and  that  stories  of  dragon-killing  heroes  are 
not  quite  so  romantic  as  they  appear  ?  A  literal  interpretation  of  such 
mattei*s  may  appear  preposterous,  but  a  slight  view  ot  the  subject  will 
convince  unprejudiced  minds  that  it  is  not  half  so  absurd  as  many  receiv- 
ed metaphorical  solutions,  nor  is  it,  like  them,  embarrassed  with  insur- 
mountable difficulties;  on  the  contrary,  it  renders  things  intelligible 
which  paleologists  have  not  ventured  to  explain,  and  which,  without  re- 
ference to  Eolipilic  automata,  we  presume  they  never  can  explain— 
things  so  bizarre  they  know  not  what  to  make  of  them.  But  once  admit 
they  were  what  they  pretend  to  be,  and  there  is  little  diflSculty  in  receiv- 
ing them ;  interpret  them  by  some  other  rule,  and  we  are  at  once  cast 
adrifl  on  the  ocean  of  conjecture. 

Admit  that  mythic  characters  obtained  celebrity  from  battling  with 
Eolipilic  opponents;  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  dragons  and  many-headed  . 
monsters  of  antiquity  performed  actions  ascribed  to  them — belched  out 
smoke  and  flame,  shrieked  and  growled,  and  qu  the  approach  of  strangers 
or  "curious  impertinents "  shook  themselves,  sprung  from  their  caves, 
(they  were  commonly  and  for  good  reasons  located  in  dark  places)  often 
destroyed  those  who  attacked  them,  and  sometimes  disappeared  in  sudden 
bursts  of  thunder  and  amidst  showers  of  thunderbolts — very  much  as 
their  descendants,  the  steam-dragons  of  the  present  day,  unfortunately 
now  and  then  do.  Admit  this,  and  passages  in  history,  poetry  and  tradi- 
tion, hitherto  inexplicable,  become  recitals  of  facts ;  embarrassing  enig- 
mas are  unriddled,  and  the  supposed  oflspring  of  fancy  are  forpd  sober 
children  of  truth.  That  Greek  and  Roman  writers  did  not  perceive  this 
is  little  to  the  point,  since  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  aco  lainted 
with  fighting  Eolipiles ;  they  were  therefore  necessarily  at  a  los  ^  to  ex- 
plain, except  by  metaphor,  conflicts  between  these  macFiines  and  heroes 
of  ancient  days.  But  the  presiding  spirits  at  Eleusis  and  Delphos  could 
have  furnished  the  clew,  and,  had  it  suited  their  views,  could  have  illus- 
trated the  entire  series  of  fire-breathing  monsters,  by  reference  to  their 
own  collections ;  for,  as  before  remarked,  Ef>lipiles  went  from  the  altar  to 
the  field. 

In  those  remote  times,  when  superstition  reigned  paramount,  when 
common  objects  and  events  were  construed  into  omens  and  urcr>*«^iiioii 
ones  were  looked  on  as  prodigies,  the  defeat  of  an  army  by  fire-hf*^*!!!* 
warriors  would  form  an  epoch  in  barbarian  annals ;  exaggerated  ^  *  * 


8M  Wart  of  t\*  GianU. 

lious  of  flaming  chariou,  of  gianu,  dragona,  hij 
every  barrid  form,  and  poasoBsiag  supernatnrU 
suned  abroad  and  becomu  permaoeatly  preserve 
■ut  bo  oiberwise ;  aad  tliat  sucb  was  really  die 
Aology  and  remote  histury  is  replete  with  tbe»e  \ 
betwean  Gods,  Cyclops  and  Titans.  Uut  in  proo 
nature  of  warring  Eulipiles  would  sooner  or  Inl 
c«rtai»ecl.  Intrapid  individuals  took  courage  to  a 
fortune  to  destroy  one.  Success  made  tbem  bi 
more.  To  swell  their  fame  ibe  form  and  Ikctiliie 
DaDI8  were distnrted,  and  tbe  atory  repeated,  wil 
bve  of  tiie  raarvoUous  could  invent  or  credulil 
rollod  away,  it  becamcjust  what  such  stories  yc 
r-killing  g^lants  from  Jason  to  Saint  Ueor 


In  tbe  wars  of  tbe  giants,  tire,  tbundet  and 
chief  destructive  agents,  and  dicse,  we  are  tuld, 
ejected  from  monsters,  apparently  precisely  in  tj 
.S<>tne  bad  more  heads  and  urms  thati  have  Hini 
terminating,  lilte  ibat  of  Dagon,  in  legs  resen 
When  brought  into  battle  iheir  teirible  aspects  a 
they  poured  forth  Hlled  their  enemies,  the  g( 
Dafoaied,  these  fled  into  Egypt,  where  they  lea 
a:rdent  foes.  Jupiter,  Hercules,  and  their  aasocia 
ascertained  that  their  victors  were  not  invinci 
returned,  and.  were  at  last  victorious.  Now  what, 
tttl  ornament,  does  this  amount  to,  but  s  conflict 
Prester  John  and  bia  Mongoban  invaders;  hetv 
unnatural  sons,  and  others  in  which  fire-spoiitini 
.  Bupplement,  were  employed  t  Tbe  most  ingenic 
gods  or  mortals  were  combatants.  Tbe  namei 
wore  misnomers,  for  the  deities  were  ignorant  br 
withstand  their  "  earth-bom  "  enemies,  but  fled  fi 
into  other  lands.  The  accounts  remarkably  resi 
of  fights  with  Gnropeana — contests  between  mi 
■'outside  barbarians."  For,  ancient  like,  euist 
eeom  to  have  placed  at  first  as  much  dependenct 
tensions  and  their  comminations  as  in  their  weap 
defeated.  The  gianra  were  probably  ingenious 
Roger  Bacons  of  their  day — in  advance  of  the  a; 
nounced,  as  such  have  ever  been,  by  aeit^styled  h 
dogs  or  children  of  Tartarus. 

The  circumstance  of  the  divinities  Bying  to  Eg 
rope  with  the  fire-brealhing  monsters,  or  rather 
Bter-makers,  is  I'emarkable.  There  they,  like  le 
themselves  in  knowledge.  That  it  was  an  early 
courage  the  disconteuled  of  neighboring  nalior 
in  the  Old  Testament.  "  Wo  to  them  that  gu  E 
atrengthen  tbemaelves  in  the  strength  of  Pharaoh  ! 
31 ;  Jerem.  iS  and  43.]  How  deep  and  general 
pression  of  ihe  power  of  the  Pharaoha  to  call  forth 
the  Egyptians  ore  men  and  not  Grod;  their  hor» 


_./ 
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TYTHON. 

Here  is  a  descriptien  of  Typbon,  the  most  famous  of  fightiug  giai  ta — 
cian  it  be  doubted  that  he  was  a  genuine  Pusterich  ?  "  He  had  name- 
rous  heads  resembling  those  of  «erpents  or  dragons.  Flames  of  devour- 
ing fire  rushed  hissing  from  his  mouth  and  eyes ;  he  uttered  horrid  yells 
like  the  dissonant  shrieks  of  diffisrent  animals.  He  was  no  sooner  bom 
than  he  warred  with  the  gods  and  put  them  to  flight."  Not  a  circum- 
stance is  here  mentioned  that  does  not  accord  with  his  alleged  artificial 
character,  and  there  are  few  others  which  do  not  harmonize  with  it. 
He  went  to  battle  as  soon  as  bom,  that  is,  as  soon  as  he  was  made.  The 
whole  family  was  said  to  be  *'  earth-bom  " — the  members  rising  out  of 
the  ground  completely  formed,  &c.;  indications  of  their  gross  not  ideal 
nature,  of  their  secret  construction  in  subterranean  workshops — the  lat- 
ter a  precaution  essential  to  the  recognition  of,  and  belief  in  their  super 
natural  ongin. 

She  sings,  from  earth's  dark  toomb  how  Tjphon  rose, 

Aod  struck  with  mortal  fear  his  heavenly  roes. — [Ovid,  Met,  v.] 

The  name,  Tt/phon,  is  derived  from  a  word  signifying,  "  to  Btnoker 
The  goddess  of  night  was  the  mother  of  monsters ;  an  enigma  beau- 
tifully expressive  of  the  secret  fabrication  of  Eolipilic  imagery.  Typhon 
and  his  brethren  were  moreover  sons  of  Tartarus  as  well  as  of  Terra— 
were  brought  forth  of  earth  by  the  assistance  of  hell — a  trait  still  further 
significative,  and  particularly  of  the  element  by  which  they  were  anima- 
ted, that  from  which  their  terrors  were  derived.  Demons  they  were  in 
shape,  occupations  and  attributes;  in  the  torments  they  inflicted  and 
the  victims  they  slew ;  tangible,  and  the  most  perfect  representations  of 
evil  principles  and  passions.  The  paternity  of  these  monsters  is  the 
same  as  that  given  to  modem  ordnance,  so  true  it  is  that  similar  things 
ever  produce  the  same  ideas.  A  thousand  times  have  guns  and  gun- 
powder been  described  as  infernal  inventions,  as  conceptions  injected 
by  demons  and  matured  by  their  influence. 

Does  the  idea  seem  too  gross  for  contending  gods  and  demi-gods  to 
fight  with  E oli piles  ?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  Milton  could  find  no 
warring  engines' so  appropriate  for  Satan  and  his  hosts  as  artillery.  In 
fact,  poets  can  only  arm  mortal  or  immortal  warriors  with  weapons  and 
agents  that  are  knoian,  although  they  may  exaggerate  them.  All  sym- 
bolic imagery  must  be  derived,  directly  or  remotely,  from  earthly  types. 
The  author  of  Paradise  Lost  necessarily  followed,  in  this  respect  also, 
the  old  mythologists  he  copied,  and  as  '*  fiery  monsters,*'  wheOier  guns 
or  Eolipiles,  are  not  in  their  nature  and  efiects  much  unlike,  we  find 
little  difference  in  ancient  poetic  descriptions  of  one,  and  modem  poetic 
descriptions  of  the  other.  Indeed  they  might  often  be  interchanged  with- 
out detection.  The  monsters  described  by  Milton  as  mounted  upon 
wheels,  whe^e  mouths  with  hideous  orifices  gaped,  and  which,  with  im- 
petuous fury,  belched  from  their  deep  throats  chained -thunderbolts  and 
iron  hail,  are  therefore  no  stronger  proofs  of  guns  and  gunpowder  being 
known  during  the  English  Commonwealth,  than  are  fire-breathing  fay- 
briib  of  mythology,  of  the  early  use  of  Eolipilic  engines. 


TUB   COLCHIAN   BULLS    AND   DRAGOM. 

If  we  turn  to  later  examples  we  shall  find  circumitanoM  lecki 
which  betray  the  artificial  character  of  mythic  monstext.    Tk 
paotic,  like  all  early  expeditions,  was  of  a  piradcal  nature.  It 
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the  Cnlchian  Ireasury,  or  (he  "  golden  fleece,"  a  lerm  in  ancient  Syriac 
implying  Irpasures  of  pilJ.  These  were  iirotecied  by  a  dragon,  and  by 
two  brazen-horned  and  boofej  bulls,  which  t1a?lie<l  from  their  mouths 
uid  nostiils  flames  and  snioke.  As  usual,  ihey  were  located  at  tbe  en- 
trance of  a  cave. 

"  Thick  smoke  iheitiuitorcaMomhome  proclaims; 

"  From  ihcir  bruad  noairiU  pour  Ihs  rolling  flames." 

{ApoUoniu,,  L,  iii,] 

.  The  daughter  of  ^etes  (the  Colchian  king)  becomes  enamored  of 
Saatin.  The  hivers  swear  eternal  fidelity  to  each  other;  and  to  sare  the 
ailvenlurnr's  life.  Medea  explains  to  him  the  secret  of  the  monster's 
puwera.  Thus  informed,  and  furnished  with  an  uintment  to  protect  his 
mce  and  hands  from  the  sinu;eing:  blast  at  the  onset,  lie  approached  with 
ft  Bmiling  countenance,  as  well  he  mighl,  and  quickly,  to  the  chagrin  of 
the  monartih,  subdued  the  "  brazen  "  monsters.  If  any  doubt  remains  re- 
specting the  true  character  of  this  transaction,  it  is  greatly  if  not  wholly 
removed  by  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Medea.  She  every  where  evin- 
ces familiarity  with  the  principles  of  the  Eolipile — with  secret  applications 
of  fire,  Bleain,  sulphur,  inflammable  fluids  and  explosive  ciimpositinns. 
(See  page  120.)  By  the  adroit  use  of  these,  which  she  introduced  into 
Greece,  she  became  celebrated  as  the  must  expert  enchantress  of  an- 
tiquity. It  was  by  a  clever  but  diobolical  trick  in  Pj-rntechnics  she  de- 
stroyed Creusa,  while,  further  to  be  revenged  on  her  unfaithful  hunbaud, 
she  contrived  to  set  hia  palace  in  flamea  and  then  disappeared  in  a  cha- 
riot drawn  by  winged  dragons ! — probably  some  startling  pyrotechnic 
device  learned  from  the  magicians  at  her  father's  court,  and  under  the 
cover  of  which  she  willidrewj  unless  we  are  to  suppose  she  was  blown 
up  by  the  explosion  of  one  of  her  own  caldrons  or  compounds. 

There  is  no  improbability  in  ilie  supposition  that  attempts  at  flying 
were  somewhat  frequent  in  remote  ages,  and  that  jugglers  and  artists, 
like  Da.'da1u9,  did  then,  as  in  subsL-quenl  limes,  get  up  oxbibitionsof  the 
kind ;  but,  be  this  as  it  might,  it  may  be  token  for  granted  that  so  expert  a 

pyrotechnist  as  Medea,  was  at  no  loss  in  sending  up  a  chariot  ir-' 

tificial  representation  of  herself,  o       * 


time  immemorial  i 


have  been  di 

They 

writers   on  fire-works,  John   Bi 

drakes  "  and   "  fiying-dragona." 

ribs  of  light  and  dry  wood,  or  v 

glasse  and  painted."    They 

pents  were  attached  to  thi 


i  principle  as  such  things 
and  among  the  Chinese, 
Europe.  Like  most  old 
ite  gives  directions  how  to  make  "fire- 
The  latter  were  to  be  constructed  of 
'ith  whalebone  "  covered  with  muscorie 
e  to  be  filled  with  "  petrara," — fiery  ser- 
r  wings,  which  were  arranged  to  shake  when 
irkling  composition  was  to  bum  at  the  mouths 
and  tails,  and  one  or  two  large  rockfts  were  to  be  attach-td,  "  according 
to  the  bignessc  and  weight  of  each  dragon."  Tbe  trick  of  Simon  Magua, 
in  presence  of  Claudian  or  Nero,  was  perhaps  allied  to  that  by  which 
the  Cnlchian  enchantress  astounded  her  adopted  countrymen.  Giving 
out  that  he  would  prove  his  divinity,  or  his  alliance  with  the  gods,  by 
flying,  he  appeared  at  the  appointed  time,  as  the  story  says,  on  the  top 
of  a  hi^h  tower,  whence  he  flung  himself,  (or  an  artificial  substitute,) 
and  {looted  for  some  time  in  the  air,  supported  by  demons  or  dragon*. 
The  latter  no  doubt  as  real  as  the  huge  scarabeus  which  Dr.  John  Dee, 
state -conjurer  to  Elizabeth,  made,  and  which  flew  offwitb  a  maa  on  its 
back,  and  took  a  basket  of  provisions  for  the  journey. 

Oriental  literature  is  laden  with  aerial  exploits  of  this  nature— of «» 
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who  like  Medea,  or  Urgancla  in  Amadia  de  Gaul,  transported 

tough  tlie  air  on  artificial  serpenta  and  draKons,  and  of  ci>ni1icts  be- 

:iiiglitd  and  monsters.    But  tor  the  loss  of  those  volumes  on  "  cu- 

," — iho  pile  of  magical  liookfl  burnt  at  Epliesua — (Acts,  xix.  19.) 

ancient  and  modem   prodigy  might  have  been   exjilHincd.    We 

h  what  ardor  marvellous  tricks  and  Biories  were  devised  and 

I  in   the  middle  ai;cs,  and  with  what  avidity  gaping  multitudes 

fcd  them.    Even  at  this  very  day  similar  tricks  arc  played  ofF  buc- 

lly   by   monks  to   unsuspicious  congregations.     Is   it  any  wondei, 

'o  find   pagan  boom  in  Homun  times,  and  others  in  the  darkest   of 

c  epochs,  dupes  to  expert  jugglers  1   We  may  regret  the  infatuation 

note   ages,  but  we   should   not  forget   how,   in  comparatively  late 

,  traditions  arose  and  swelled  in  wonder  as  years  rolled  over  them, 

r  how  mecli;mical  devices,  simple  in  themselves,  but  not  comprehend, 

y  ihe  public,  were  metamorphosed  into  supernatural  productions, 

ch  increased  in  mystery  and  magnitude  as  tbc  times  when  tlicy  were 

templated  receded  from  those  of  their  birth.    Had  printing  not  been 

roduced  we  might  have  competed  with  the  ancients  in  prodigies,  and 

^Igles  as  ftilly  believed;  for  there  are  few  old  examples  derived 

jtti  tangible    mechani.sm,  or   pure    phantaflma,  that    have   not   been 

•liiated  by  modem  manufacturers.    Hut  alas  for  these !  the  revival  of 

jfttera  is  the  bane  of  their  fame.    Stripped  of  their  borrowed  garments 

Tiey  stand  before  us  as  ordinary  mortals — a  predicament  most  of  their 

predecessors  would  be  in,  had  we  c(]unl  facilities  to  disrobe  them. 

^    The  manner  of  taming  the  dragon  at  Ciilchis  in  characteristic.    It  was 

*^he  work  of  Medea  rather  than  of  Jason,  accompliKhed  privily,  and  at 

*J> midnight.   Instead  of  instnicting  the  leader  of  the  Grecian  adventurers 

Ml  to  attack  it  as  he  attacked  the  iKivine  monaters,  armed  with  his  faulchion 

viV  And  dull — a  species  of  combat  that  might  have  alarmed  the  palace,  she 

W  adopted  a  process  more  quiet  and  ccjually  eflbctive ;  in  fact,  just  auch  an 

Iff   one  aa  might  have  been  expected  from  her. 

■  "  To  make  ihe  dra^nm  sleep  thai  never  slept, 

'  Whose  crest  shuuis  dreadru!  lustTe  i  I'roni  bit  jawa 

'  A  triple  lire  o(  foiited  stings  he  diawR, 

I  With  faD?!>  axiA  wines  of  a  prndifious  &ize; 

Snch  was  ihe  giiardmn  of  Ihe  Rulrlea  prize. 

Yel  him,  bttfTxnklcd  wilk  Lethxan  drr. 

The  fair  en'.-haBir<«s  inro  ilumbtrt  fhreie."    [Aftl.  rii.] 

That  is,  in  unadorned  prose,  ahe  turned  or  tnrcw  on  the  concealed 
boiler  and  furnace  a  shower  of  colil  ipa/er  ;  and  thus,  without  iniuring 
the  dragon,  sent  him  as  effectually  tr)  sleep  as  a  steam-engine  ia  without 
steam — the  very  device  which  has  been  recommended  to  render  harm- 
loss  a  boiler  when  ready  to  explode. 

The  incident  mentioned  by  Apolloniua  of  the  dragon  hissing  so  hor- 
ribly and  hmd,  when  the  two  lovers  approached,  as  to  cause  neighboriflg 
forests  to  A;hn  back  the  sound  and  make  distant  people  start  in  tbeir 
dreams,  is  pure  hyperbole  :  if  modified  to  an  ordinary  growl  it  is  hardly 
reconcilcable  with  what  he  just  before  narrates  of  the  lady  being  so  cau- 
tious of  awakening  the  numerous  palace-guards  as  to  escape  through 
by-paths  barefoot.  Sensible  of  the  solecism  he  in  the  next  breath  aa- 
eribea  the  undialurbed  repose  of  .^etes  and  hia  family  to  magic.  It 
would  however  be  futile  to  attempt  to  extract  unadulterated  truth  in 
eoery  particular  from  labored  fiction,  and  particularly  in  dragon  hiatnty* 
to  make  out  where  truth  and  &ble  meet,  where  one  begine  or  the  oIlMi 


■'«Dcla.    FacM  woven  wphaMpeufj  wmu  IftaiwwiHeBlfcwJbH 
f  loniaD  gitrments — valuai ia  ytayMliuii  tmib&r tt  ~-  -— •— <<-_i^_ 

ftoel's  like  the  eculptof%  oraiiilwoMaiw'»  akm "w 

with  which  ordinary  iMtBTMla  WoekM 

think  of  aluminous  earth  irid«  ▼iewutj;  t^  a^siidkl  v 

for  truth  unadorned  id  woibs  of  «lunc  utitti.* 


^5       The  Chimaera  destroyed  by  Bellerophon  looks  very  like  another  speia- 
jB  4Bi«n  or  Eulipilic  ingenuity,  though  represented  of  course  as  a  living  am- 

jf^nal,  agreeably  to  legendary  tradition  and  poetic  license.    Homer  de- 
"    iwcribea  it  m 
'2,' Lion  faced, 

T-  Wilh  dr[i£an  tail,  shag  bodied  as  ihe  eoat, 

&Bd  ft«B  UsJawB  cjectlDg  alTCUH  tf  flre.   [X.  vLl 


^.  .. 

m      -tj  aified  a  burning  mountain,  whose  top,  on  sccnunt  of  iM 


The  most  popular  of  ancient  explanations  supposes  t 


of  lions,  [an  obvious  contradiction]  the  TiAJiilit  h 
All,  abounded  witli  goiita,  the  marshy  ground  at  the  J 


irith  serpents,  and  Bellerophon  by  cultivating  the  mouatUB  nAdaaditl 

'Such  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  classical  guessing,  <ad  fOt  hMh 

'^mountain  and   its  inhabitants   were  suppositious — assUflMd  tar  ITl  nf 

'^uer  grounds  of  conjecture.    It  is  observable  that  nU  fil»teaaAiag 

nonsters  are  represented  as  akin  to  each  other ;  thus  Am  ChOMBn,  Aa 

-  *<ldragon  which  guarded  the  golden  fruit  in  the  garden  ottboStBrnf 

.^Cerberus  and  others,  were  related  to  Typhon  and  the  reMflf  ^o:g 

^bs  if  to  intimate  their  common  nature,  so  that,  accordng  M  tBWtmmi^ 

WSelf,  if  one  waa  en  automaton,  all,  ur  nearly  all,  partook  of  Ot»  Sibm 

-character.    If  the  raoutttain  supplied  the  true  solution  of  the  Cbtmars,  it 

.dould  fiimish  a  key  to  u&iiddle  the  rest,  but  it  would  be  unpoaoible  t» 

locate  volcanoes  where  fiery  dragons  were — in  gardens,  cellars,  palacet, 

&c.  and  still  more  so  to  make  them  travel  abroad  and  rush  hitber  and 

thither  in  battle. 

How  much  more  reasonable  to  admit  the  Chimtera  to  have  been  an 
Eolipilic  dragon ;  its  description  is  then  natural,  its  appearance  and  per- 
Ibrmances  credible,  and  its  demolition  by  the  great  captain  consisteuu 
Old  demigods  did  not  acquire  their  titles  by  wielding  the  mattock. 

If  the  figure  No.  389  had  a  couple  more  heads  and  were  fiimiahed 
with  the  caudal  terminua  of  a  lizard  or  cayman,  it  would  fonn  no  bad 
representation  of  the  Chimaera. 

As  like  causes  produce  like  effects,  bo  in  early  as  in  later  times  dia- 
'  banded  soldiers  turned  often  robbers.  Too  idle  to  work,  numbers  of 
these  ruffians  lived  by  private  plunder  when  opportunities  ceased  fbi 
•baring  public  spoils.  Not  a  few  of  the  old  heroes  belonged  to  this  claaa, 
and  among  them  was  Caetu.    The  story  of  this  famous  thief  is  an  admi- 

■  There  is  a  striking  likeness  in  the  manners,  cnsloms  and  superstitions  of  the  Col- 
ehians,  as  portrayed  by  Apollonins  Rhodius,  and  ihow  of  the  people  described  bv  Saxo 
■nd  Olaus  Magnus.  It  would  be  a  cnrioDs  fact  if  Gehiiog  and  jaKgling  Eolipiles,  or 
the  knowledee  of  them,  lingered  in  the  regions  of  the  Euiine  and  Caspian  froir  '*  ~ 
-'— e  of  the  • 1-.--...      . .  ■ -I  .1 .  ,- 


•dveDlureof  IheAreonauis  to  the  battles  la  which  the  aulomatons  represenieil  in  fi^. 
tSB  and  390  are  raiiTto  have  been  employed.  It  was  from  Scfthia  the  arts  of  bra» 
fbtmdiDg  and  working  in  metals  descended  to  lower  latitudes,  acootding  to  Fllu;. 
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rable  comment  on  tbe  state  of  society  in  his  day,  besides  furnishing  an- 
other specimen  of  fraud  preying  on  credulity  by  means  of  Eolipiles.  A 
son  of  Vulcan,  he  knew  something  of  machinery  and  of  the  wonders, 
honest  and  dishonest,  his  father  wrought  by  it.  As  usual,  he  occupied  a 
cave  favorably  located  for  his  purposes. 

....  See  yon  rock  that  mates  the  sky, 
About  whose  feet  such  heap  of  rubbish  lie ; 
Such  indigested  ruin ;  bleak  and  bare, 
How  desert  now  it  stands,  exposed  in  airl 
'Twas  once  a  robber's  den,  encia<^d  around 
With  living  stone,  and  deep  beneath  the  ground 
The  monster  Cacus,  more  than  half  a  beast, 
This  hold,  impervious  to  the  sun,  posscss'd.    \En.  viii.    JUtyden.] 

At  the  cavem*s  mouth  he  had  a  triple-headed  image,  which  (not  iti 
owner)  belched  black  clouds  and  livid  fire.  It  was  at  length  destroyed 
by  Hercules,  who  we  have  seen  had  some  experience  in  such  matters. 
The  success  of  Cacus  in  levying  contributions  from  the  fields  and  folds 
of  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood,  and  on  drovers  passing 
through  it,  appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  tact  by  which  he  made  it 
generally  believed  that  he  and  the  monster  were  one  and  the  same  indi- 
vidual : — a  common  ruse  this  in  such  cases,  and  one  by  no  means  pecu- 
liar to  mythic  epochs.  He  made  his  forays  in  the  night,  and  lay  concealed 
during  the  day. 

The  personification  of  Eolipilic  and  other  images  was  in  keeping  with 
their  design,  and  necessary  to  preserve  their  influence  over  the  igno- 
rant. As  they  sustained  the  characters  of  gods  and  demigods,  they  were 
addressed  as  such.  The  practice  difiers  but  little  from  what  is  now  in ' 
vogue ;  fire-engines,  mills,  ships,  guns,  &c.  have  male  and  female  desig- 
nations, are  often  spoken  of  as  if  endowed  with  spontaneity  and  pas- 
sions ;  but  with  not  half  the  propriety  as  androids  representing  and  per- 
fbrming  functions  of  living  beings.  Sometimes  these  are  so  delineated  in 
their  appearance,  feelings,  employments,  &c.  that  no  doubt  of  men  being 
intended  could  arise,  were  they  not  at  other  times  associated  with  attn- 
butes  and  deformities  unknown  to  humanity.  The  solution  is  however 
easy  : — The  ancients  like  the  modems  gave  their  names  to  certain  classes 
of  devices,  and  it  is  descriptions  of  these  which  we  confound  with  the 
persons  after  whom  they  were  named — the  artificial  dragon  of  Cacus 
with  that  individual.  The  same  cause  of  misapprehension  may  take  place 
with  regard  to  men  and  things  of  our  day.  What,  for  example,  must  peo- 
ple thick,  some  thousands  of  years  hence,  of  Washington  and  Franklin, 
if  all  memorials  of  them  should  then  be  lost  except  a  few  statements,  oi 
which  one  described  them  as  floating  monsters,  300  feet  in  length,  with 
scores  of  brazen  mouths  through  which  they  vomited  floods  of  fire  and 
roared  so  loud  as  to  make  mountains  quake :— or  according  to  another 
they  were  of  less  majestic  size,  but  showering  volumes  of  smoke  from  ' 
iron  throats,  trembling  with  passion  when  obstructed  in  their  progress, 
and  then  starting  forward,  gasping  and  galloping  over  the  ground  with 
almost  lightning  speed,  and  leaving  trains  of  fire  behind  !  Land  and  wa- 
ter dragons  !  What  could  such  people  think  unless  informed  that  74  gun* 
ships  and  locomotive  carriages  often  bore  the  christian  names  and  sur- 
names of  those  celebrated  men. 


OER  YON . 

Geryon,  another  demigod,  resembled  Cacus  in  appearance  but  not  in 
circumstances  and  condition,  for  he  was  a  prince,  and  rich  in  flocks  and 
\  38 
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herds,  and  to  guard  tbem  had  a  dog  with  two  heads  and  a  draeon  with 
•even ;  both  m  which  were  overcome  bj.HercaleSy  who  also  slew  their 
owner  and  seised  the  cattle  as  his  rightful  spoiL  This  Quixote  of  mytho- 
logT  trsTelled  in  quest  of  strange  adTentures,  and  enriched  himself,  as 
all  heroes  did  and  do,  by  rapine.  In  his  time,  as  in  Job's,  wealth  consist- 
ed principally  in  cattle ;  and  cattle  stealing  was,  as  in  subsequent  times, 
not  held  dishonorable— except  when  unsuccessful.  Gods  and  demigods 
followed  and  acquired  fame  by  the  profession.  Of  primitive  moss-troop- 
ers  none  equalled  Mercury  and  Hercules  in  cunning;  it  was  therefore  a 
lad  mistake  in  Cacus  to  seize  eight  of  Geryon's  kine  while  in  the  posaes- 
sinn  of  such  a  bold  and  knowing  drorer  as  Alcides.  Though  he  succeeded 
in  getting  them  unperceiTod  into  his  den,  his  fire-spitting  image  had  no 
fears  for  the  enraged  loser,  who  was  too  familiar  with  such  thinga  to 
dread  thenu 

This  primitive  prevalence  of  robbery  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
adoption  of  secret  and  extraordinary  devices  to  scare  night  thieves  froitt 
folds  and  dwellings  of  the  rich ;  and  sure  we  are  that  modem  ingenuity 
might  be  taxed  in  vain  to  produce  one  better  adapted  to  terrify  the  igno- 
rant  and  keep  the  dishonest  at  bav,  in  dark  and  grossly-superstitious  times, 
than  flame-ejecting  Eolipiles.  On  the  approach  of  a  thiof^  the  concealed 
attendant  had  only  to  open  a  cock  to  send  a  scorching  blast  on  the  offend- 
er, or  the  latter  might  himself  unconsciously  be  made  to  open  it  by  his 
weight — a  species  of  contrivance  perfectly  in  character  with  the  genius 
and  acknowledged  productions  of  ancient  artists.  Vulcan  was  full  of  such 
conceits.  Even  now  a  grim-looking  image  of  the  kind  would  excite  no 
little  horror  among  stupid  burglars,  while  it  would  strike  savages  dumb. 

The  wiird  G«ryon,  according  to  some  paleologists,  signified  thunder* 
bolts,  and  was  allusive  to  the  hissing,  piercing,  overwhelming  and  scorch- 
ing blasts  which  issued  from  the  dog  and  dragon,  or  from  a  triple-bodied 
monster  called  Geryon :  not  a  slight  intimation  this  of  their  Eolipilic 
nature.  In  fact,  to  consider  them  as  figuratiTe  creations,  and  the  rest  of 
the  characters  and  objects  real,  is  inconsistent ;  unless  it  be  conceded 
that  Geryon *s  cows  were  kept  from  thieves  by  metaphors,  and  that  these 
were  hacked  and  shattered  by  material  clubs  and  faulchions.  It  would 
have  required  some  flaming  similes  to  frighten  experienced  cattle-lifters 
like  Cacus  and  Autolycus  from  their  destined  prey,  or  to  induce  them  to 
yield  up  acquired  spoils. 

To  resolve  these  "brazen"  monsters  into  mere  creations  of  the  brain, 
appears  to  us  as  reasonable  as  to  explain  away  in  like  manner  metalline 
automata  of  the  Bible — representing  them  as  having  had  no  connection 
with  the  crucible,  but  simple  abstractions :  the  serpent,  for  example,  as 
•emblematical  of  the  cunning  of  Moses,  and  the  calf  of  stupidity  in  the 
people.  By  the  same  process,  we  might  interpret  the  *' bronze'*  vessel 
•or  statue  in  which  Eurystheus  concealed  himself  from  Hercules  into  an 
imaginary  symbol  of  excessive  fear;  and  so  with  the  brazen  bull  of 
Phalaris  and  horse  of  Arunlius,  in  which  human  victims  were  consumed, 
and  their  shrieks  made  to  resemble  the  bellowing  of  oxen,  by  reverbera- 
ting through  interior  tubes  :  a  device  probably  as  old  as  Amalekitish 
artists,  and  even  older.  The  calf  or  heifer  cast  by  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness  "lowed,"  according  to  the  Koran.  (Chap,  vii.) 

No  one  can  doubt  the  ability  of  workmen  ancient  as  Vulcan  and  the 
Cyclops  to  produce  machinery  of  the  kind.  If  one  fact  be  moie  prominent 
than  anotlier  in  the  earliest  records,  sacred  and  profane,  it  is  the  perfec- 
tion to  which  brass-foundinfi^  had  arrived,  and  the  amazing  extent  to 
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which  metallic  imagery  was  carried.  This  was  a  natural  result  of  idol- 
atry. Superstition  was  the  nurse  of  these  arts ;  the  keenest  intellects  and 
finest  workmen  were  engaged  in  them.  The  grand  distinction  between 
the  useful  professions  of  past  and  present  times,  is  not  due  to  any  differ- 
ence in  capacity  or  skill,  but  to  the  estimation  in  which  the  arts  were  and 
are  held.  The  ancients  were  ignorant  of  their  destined  influence  on 
human  happiness  and  glory,  and  therefore  only  such  branches  were  pa- 
tronized as  strengthened  the  hold  of  chief  priests  and  rulers  on  the  mul- 
titude. 


CERBERUS. 

It  is  said  of  Hercules  that  he  went  about  subduing  the  powerful,  re- 
lieving the  oppressed,  and  exposing  fraud  ;  but  when  occasions  required 
he  obviously  acted  the  juggler  himself.  The  last  and  greatest  of  his 
twelve  labors — his  Cerberean  adventure — bears  on  every  feature  traces 
of  trick.  He  here  employs  the  very  device  which  Cacus,  Geryon,  ^etes 
and  others  had  found  so  successful.  To  play  it  off  well  would  establish  his 
fame  over  all  competitors.  Having  destroyed  every  earthly  dragon  he  had 
heard  of,  he  undertakes  to  wind  up  his  achievements  in  that  line  by  prov- 
ing his  prowess  upon  the  one  which  guarded  the  gates  of  hell.  It  was 
therefore  given  out  that  he  was  about  to  bring  up  Cerberus  to  light  and 
exhibit  him  to  mortal  view.  This  would  eclipse  all  other  dragon  transac- 
tions, and  this  he  accomplished  I  Is  it  asked  how  ?  Why,  by  entering  a 
^*  dark  cavern**  on  Mount  Taenarus,  and  afler  a  while  dragging  to  its 
mouth  a  three-headed  dog — an  Eolipilic  automaton  !  As  the  exhibition 
was  of  course  made  in  the  night,  the  affrighted  spectators,  and  all  not  in 
the  secret,  could  not  doubt,  at  the  distance  they  stood,  the  presence  of  the 
canine  guardian  of  Tartarus ;  its  eyes  glaring  with  living  fire,  smoke  pour- 
ing from  its  jaws,  its  movements  and  the  noise  it  made,  would  more  than 
ensure  conviction.  The  public  part  of  the  performance  being  over,  the 
exhibiter,  agreeably  to  promise,  instantly  set  about  (no  doubt  to  the  grati 
fication  of  the  audience  and  particularly  of  Eurystheus)  to  remove  the 
monster  to  its  own  domicile.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  this — ^he  certainly 
pulled  it  back  to  the  place  whence  he  drew  it  forth,  and  none  were  so  bold 
as  to  follow  and  see  how  he  succeeded.  Probably  not  one  of  the  beholders 
but  would  rather  his  hands  and  feet  had  changed  places  than  have  ven- 
tured within  the  cave  on  this  occasion. 

We  can  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  sonorous  "  roarings,"  the 
"  hissings,"  and  "  variegated  yells"  of  mythic  monsters,  by  similar  sounds 
produced  when  steam  is  blown  off,  through  various  formed  orifices,  from 
modern  Eolipiles. 

A  distinction  is  observable  in  the  characters  and  applications  of  fire- 
vomiting  images.  Those  which  represented  gods  or  warriors  partook 
more  or  less  of  the  human  figure,  while  such  as  guarded  enclosures  for 
cattle,  habitations,  and  places  where  riches  were  kept,  put  on  forms 
compounded  of  dogs,  serpents,  lizards,  bats,  &c.  i.  e.  were  dragons — an 
idea  derived  from  the  employment  of  household  mastiffs  and  shepherd 
curs.  (A  beautiful  illustration  of  the  practice  of  protecting  houses  is 
seen  on  entering  the  vestibule  of  "  The  house  )£  the  Tragic  poet "  at 
Pompeii.  On  the  mosaic  pavement  is  lively  reoresented  a  fierce  and 
full -SI  zed  dog,  collared  and  chained,  in  the  act  of^barking,  and  ready  to 
spring  upon  the  intruder.  At  his  feet  is  the  caution,  in  legible  letters 
care  canem,  beware  of  the  dog.)  Griffins,  or  dragons,  says  Pliny,  form- 
erly guarded  gold  mines,  and  in  old  illustrated  works  some  queer-look- 
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ing  nonJescripts  are  seen  performing  that  duty.  The  seDiimeiil  was 
Uy  received ;  it  still  lias  believers  in  benighted  paitH  of 
Jver  a  great  pan  of  tlio  East.  It  was  encouraged  by  into- 
diTiduals  to  keep  timid  thieves  at  a  distance.  Ridii;u)ou3  as  it 
appears,  it  accords  with  every  other  occupation  of  dragons.  Why  not 
protect  rich  Taines  as  well  aa  a  few  pounds  of  metal  1  Tlie  story  or  ih« 
fact  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  Cerberasi  for  Tartarus,  its  occupants  and 
(heir  occupations  were  all  derived  from  earthly,  tangible  types. 

Pluto  was  an  extenaive  mining  proprietor,  Tartarus  his  stibterratieaii 
domains;  its  lires  his  furnaces.  Den:<  ins  were  felons  condemned  "to  thir 
mines,"  where,  naked  and  in  "  choioi^,"  some  toiled  in  darkness,  asd  tvcre 
urged  to  unnatural  exertions  by  the  lashes  of  tnexurable  overseers; 
others,  ghastly  from  inhaHng  the  poisonous  fames,  appeareil  still  mote  so 
in  the  glare  of  sulphurous  fires,  in  which  they  roasted  and  smelted  tba 
ores.  Their  punishment  was  endleas,  iheir  sentence  irrevocable ;  they 
bad  no  hopes  of  pardon  and  no  chance  of  escape.  Cerberus  freely  per* 
milted  all  to  enter  the  gate,  hut  not  one  to  pass  out.  There  were  no 
periods  of  cessation  from  labor;  their  Hres  never  went  nut ;  both  niglil 
and  day  the  smoke  of  their  torments  ascended  ;  groans  never  ceased  to 
be  heard,  nor  the  rattling  nf  chains  and  shrieks  of  despair.  Acheron, 
Cocylus  and  Styx  were  eiibierrancan  atrearets,  each  possessing  some  pe 
culiar  feature  or  property,  while  near  Pfalegotbon  arose  a  stream  of  cai^ 
buretied  hydrogen,  a  phenomenon  not  uncommon  on  tlie  earth's  surface, 
fant  often  occurring  in  mines.  Such  is  the  most  probable  exposition  of 
iho  origin  of  Tartarus  From  what  else,  indeed,  could  the  heathen 
havo  derived  the  idea  at  epochs  anterior  to  Scripture  descriptions  of, 
hell,  and  before  prnpheta  nr  npiwtles  flourished  1  We  know  tliat  the  an- 
cients sent  their  worst  felons  to  the  mines,  anil  that  these  places  pre- 
•sntad  the  most  Tivid  reprMOntations  of  severe  and  ceaaelut  punishment 
iriiich  the  earth  afibnk.  The  greater  part  of  the  convicU  ere  they  eu-  - 
tered  these  dreary  regions  took  their  last  look  of  the  sun.  With  shud- 
dering horror,  pale,  and  eyes  aghast,  thf.y  viewed  their  lamentable  fate. 
Hilton's  description  of  hell  was  literally  true  of  ancient  mines  and  sulv 
DRrraneaD  emeltiog  furnaces. 


"  A  dungeon  horriUe.  on  all  .lides  around 

As  one  great  furnace  flam'd.  jet  from  those  flanea 

No  light,  bat  rather  darkness  visible 

Setv'd  only  10  discover  sinhts  of  wo ; 

Regions  afsorrow,  doleful  !,hades,  vbere peace 

And  rest  can  never  dvell,  hope  never  comes 

That  comes  to  all ;  but  torture  wftboat  end 

Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  di^liige,  fed 

Wiib  Bver-burnmg  sulphur nnconsumed." 
Does  the  reader  think  the  picture  too  highly  colored  for  mortal  per 
dition  1  Why,  it  lacks  a  modem  trait,  one  more  revolting  than  the 
ancients  ever  imagined.  Boys  and  girls  from  six  to  ten  years  and  up- 
wards, bom  and  bred  in  coal-pits,  less  knowing  than  brutes,  and  incom- 
parably worse  cared  for,  are,  or  were  recently,  wholly  employed  in  drag- 
ging and  pushing  on  all  fours,  and  perfectly  denuded,  laden  sledgea 
through  dark,  broken,  wet  and  tortuous  passages  or  sewers  to  the  pit's 
mouth  I  And  this  too  in  a  christian  and  enlightened  land,  where  no 
amall  part  of  the  people's  eaminp  are  conaurded  by  an  opulent  hie- 
rarchy !  Is  it  possible  for  bell  itself  so  efTcctually  to  eHacc  God's 
image,  or  to  heap  such  accumulated  woes  on  infant  and  unoflbnding  vic- 
tims 1  Pluto  and  his  myrmidona  would  have  quaked  with  passion  at  thn 
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oare  propoaal  of  such  a  scheme ;  yet  it,  and  other  evils  scarcely  less 
sickening  and  vile,  have  their  defenders  among  those  who  worship  the 
molochs  of  monarchy  and  mammon.  Heaven  help  the  oppressed  of  this 
earth — the  creators  but  not  partakers  of  its  wealth — who  industriously 
toil,  and  through  excessive  penury  prematurely^  die — urged  to  produce 
a  maximum  amount  of  work  with  a  minimum  of  rest  and  food — who 
with  their  offspring  groan  in  hopeless  misery  here,  and  are  threatened 
with  endless  torments  in  another  life  if  they  remain  not  satisfied  *^  in 
that  station  into  which,"  some  reverend  and  blaspheming  despots  say 
"  it  hath  pleased  God  to  call  them !" 

The  reason  why  sulphur  figured  so  largely  in  descriptions  of  Tar- 
tarus must  be  apparent  to  all  conversant  with  mining  and  metallurgical 
operations.  It  is  the  earth's  internal  fuel,  the  most  profuse  of  subterra- 
nean inflammable  substances.  It  pervades  most  mineral  bodies  ;  and  not 
minerals  alone,  but  in  metalliferous  ores  it  wonderiully  abounds.  All  die 
principal  ores  of  commerce  are  sulphurets;  iron,  silver,  copper,  tin, 
lead,  zinc,  &c.  Of  these  some  contam  15,  and  othei-s  50  per  cent,  and 
upwards  of  sulphur,  to  get  rid  of  which  constitutes  the  chief  difficulty  in 
their  reduction.  In  order  to  this  they  are  "  roasted  "  at  a  low  red  heat 
for  six,  twelve,  twenty,  and  some  ^r  thirty  hours,  that  the  sulphur  may 
be  volatilized,  and  not  till  its  blue  flames  ceuse  is  the  signal  realized  to  in- 
crease the  heat  and  fuse  the  metal.  Thus,  for  every  ton  of  the  latter,  hal( 
a  ton,  and  oflen  a  whole  ton  of  the  former  has  to  be  driven  off  in  flames 
and  vapor;  so  that  it  was  with  strict  propriety  said  that  Pluto's  flres 
were  fed  with  it.  Comparatively  speaking,  they  consisted  of  little 
else,  and  little  else  was  felt  or  seen.  It  impregnated  every  object,  while 
from  its  offensive  odor  and  suffocating  fumes  none  could  escape.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  common  brimstone  are  obtained  by  collectmg  and 
condensing  the  vapors  that  ascend  from  smelting  furnaces ;  and  it  may 
have  been  this,  or  a  native  mass,  which  formed  the  throne  or  usual  seat 
of  the  lord  of  the  lower  regions.  As  long  as  tlie  eaith  endures,  volcanos 
burn,  and  minerals  are  reduced,  there  will  be,  as  in  Pluto's  time,  arti* 
ficial  as  well  as  natural  fires  of  ever-burning  sulphur. 

There  are  passages  i'n  Maundeville's  Travels  corroboracive  of  Carpini*s 
images  and  Pliny^s  GrifHns.  He  speaks  of  artists  in  northern  Asia  as 
wonderfully  expert  in  automatical  contrivances — *'fulle  of  cauteles  and 
sotyUe  disceyteSf^*  making  **  bestes  and  bryddes,  that  songen  full  delecta- 
bely,  and  meveden  l>e  craft,  that  it  semede  tliei  weren  quyke."  In  bis 
28  Cap.  he  descril>es  a  valley  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  (in  the  *'  htrdchippe 
of  Prester  John,")  byt  it  abounded  with  devils,  and  few  men  who  ventured 
there  for  treasure  returned.  This  was  the  story,  and  we  need  not  say 
how  like  a  primitive  artifice  to  scare  people  from  intruding.  "  And  in 
roydde  place. of  that  vale,  undir  a  rochc,  is  an  hod  and  the  visage  of  a 
devyl  bodyliche,  fulle  horrible  and  dreadfulle  to  see,  and  it  schewethe 
not  but  the  hed  to  the  schuldres.  But  there  is  no  man  in  the  world  so 
hardy,  Cristeno  man  no  other,  but  that  he  wold  ben  a  drad  for  to  lichojd 
it;  and  that  it  wolde  semen  him  to  dve  for  drede,  so  hidcouse  is  it  for 
to  beholde.  For  he  beholdethe  every  man  so  scharpley,  with  dredfulle 
eyen  that  ben  evere  more  movynge  and  sparklynge  as  fuyr,  and  chaung- 
ethe  and  sterethe  so  oflen  in  dy verse  manere,  with  so  horrible  counte- 
nance, that  no  man  dar  not  neignen  [approach]  towardes  him.  And  fro 
him  comethe  sfnoke  and  stynk  and  fuyr,  and  so  much  abhomynacioun,  thaf; 
unethe  no  man  may  there  endure.'*  This  was  one  of  the  tricks  whickt. 
the  traveller  could  not  tell,  whether  it  was  done  '*  by  crafl  or  by 


mancye."  Frnm  aolitinaia  I'e  saw  in  ihe  couniry  belonging  to  Prestei 
John's  fatlier-io-law,  [CliinaJ  he  waa  leil  to  conclude  that  artists  then 
SurjoMsnl  all  men  under  heaven  fur  deceptive  inventions. 

Tiiat  ilevices  like  the  one  just  described,  iir  similar  lo  the  brazen 
bnr*cs  nf  Kegnerus.  wcr^  in  vngue  in  tlic  £a8t,  in  Maundeville's  lime,  ap- 
pear* Ihtni  Marco  i'aulo,  who  mentiaus  magic  contrivances  fur  darken- 
in^  llie  air  with  clouds  of  Btnoke,  ke.  in  nse  by  the  military,  and  uudei 
cover  of  which  niany  were  slain.  Marco  himself  was  once  in  danger  of 
hia  life  on  auub  ttu  DCcasioD :  he  escaped,  but  several  of  his  assoctatsa 


Aey  bad  naver  bMone  ao  intnnudj  vti  vnvanaUy  nixod  i^  wiilt 
hamui  a&ira.  TbnmgboHt  tke  oU  worid  the  tkagam  ma  tba  m  rlMt 
tdira  of  n^feiwnMtioiM  of  the  boiriUe— the  king  olF  monuen.  Ii  m  lo 
»ow,  ntd  s  aM>ra  appdling  one,  ur  one  invested  with  more  terrific  qoali- 
;liee  caoDot  be  denaed.  So  deeply  ma  its  irasge  impressed  oo  aacMU 
innds  Aat  it  pervadtid  hiatory,  song,  and  all  religioos.  We  meet  with  il 
ta  the  Scriptures  as  well  as  in  the  claaaica.  The  deril,  from  his  rapnied 
•ennecdon  with  onoke  and  liquid  fire,  is  named  "the  great  dmgns."  la 
pU  retigioua  proeeasione,  and  in  the  "  mjatsrioa'*  or  ffiamatic  repraeaa- 
^tiona  of  the  church,  Satan  waa  ajHiboUzed  bj  an  im^jo  of  a  dragnt 

Sitting  fire.  The  aijtbor  (tf  the  ^wcaljpae  innmn  to  allude  to  myUiic 
e-breathing  images  in  the  following  paaaaga.  "  If  any  man  will  but 
Jbem,  fire  proceedeth  out  of  their  mouths  and  davouraih  lh«r  enamiea."  * 

The  unireraal  custom  of  axhibitiBg  fi^juiea  ot  dngana  is  nrrlnsiss 
tteal  and  eiric  pompa  was  a  mythic  relic— a  practice  cMitinacd  from 
times  when  captured  idols  and  wBrriag  Eolipiles  were  led  in  triumph. 
Then,  objects  of  superstitioua  dread,  they  now  amused  spectators  :  at 
the  coronation  of  Anne  Bulleyn,  a  "foyste"  or  galley  preceded  the 
lord  mayor's  barge  ;  "  in  which  foyste  wa^  a  great  red  dragon,  continu- 
ally moving  and  casting  forth  wild  fire  :  and  round  about  the  said  foyste 
Stood  terrible,  monstrous  and  wilde  men,  casting  fire  and  making  a  hide- 
ous noise."  If  the  truth  could  be  known,  there  would  be  found  little  dif- 
ference between  tfais  modern  monster  aud  some  of  its  ancient  n^mcsakea. 

No  chimerical  being  was  ever  so  celebrated  aa  the  dragon.  To  it 
temples  were  dedicated,  of  which  some  remained  in  classical  eras.  The 
practice  is  continued  in  China.  Of  an  ofiicial  dignitary  it  is  said,  ere  he 
entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office  (at  Canton,)  lie  ope  uioruing  paid  bis 
devotions  at  eight  templea,  of  which  one  was  consecrated  to  the  god  of 
fire,  another  to  the  god  of  wind,  and  a  third  to  the  dragon  or  dragon- 
king.  "The  festival  of  the  d  ragon- boats  "  is  another  relic  of  times  wheu 
these  artificial  monsters  were  in  vngue.  [Chinese  Rep.  iii.  95,  47.]  The 
)ege;.i''i  of  China  and  Japan  teem  with  dragon  allegories  and  apologues. 
The  figure  is  an  imperial  emblem,  and  as  such  is  wrought  on  robes, 
paintei  on  porcelain,  carved  un  dwellings,   ships,  furniture  and  other 

*  In  Scandinavian  an<l  ancient  Briiish  htstury,  and  ihronghoai  northern  Asia  and 
Europe,  the  diagoa  was  >he  universal  mlnisier  of  veageaace.  li  was  eveniua^ly  mads 
typical  of  all  deslrnelive  BRenls — of  waler  ^i-  well  as  fire.  Il  became  a  symbol  of  iho 
del'jge,  on  whicb  accoum  figures  of  it  pouring  water  from  itie  moulb  were  adopleil  in 
ancient  fnuniaias.  Some  o<  these  have  been  ooiiced  id  this  volume  May  not  St 
John  have  had  one  in  view  when  he  wrote  "  And  lbs  dragoa  cast  out  of  his  wdoiL 
water  as  a  Bood."   (Jj™.  lii.  13-871 
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works  of  ait.  No  people  retain  so  many  characteristics  of  times  when 
EoHpilic  monsters  flouiished.  They  act  on  the  same  principle  as  old 
warriors  did,  by  trying  to  frighten  their  enemies  with  warlike  scare- 
crows, with  pompous  orders — assuming  the  language  of  gods  and  ad- 
dressing other  people  as  devils,  dogs  and  reptiles.  Their  taste  for  the 
horrible  extends  to  civil  life ;  things  of  the  wildest  forms  which  imagi- 
nation can  furnish  or  nature  reveal  are  most  highly  prized. 

As  a  guardian  of  temples,  sacred  groves  and  treasures,  the  celebrity 
of  the  dragon  has  continued  to  present  times.  Enforcing  a  principle  in 
ancient  ethics,  it  kept  the  ignorant  honest  by  frightening  them.  But  when 
it  lost  this  magic  power,  and  enchanted  chambers  could  no  longer  be 
relied  on,  eastern  monarchs  sought  out  natural  monsters  to  guard  their 
precious  stones  and  living  jewels.  Deformed  negroes;  the  most  hideoufl 
of  nature's  abortions,  are  now  the  sentinels  of  eastern  treasuries  and 
seraglios. 

Mythic  dragons  had  commonly  a  multiplicity  of  heads.  This  was  in 
keeping  with  their  design  and  with  the  taste  of  the  times.  Each  addi- 
tional member  adding  honor  to  their  appearance  and  furnishing  in  the 
mouth  and  eyes  additional  orifices  for  the  issuing  flames ;  like  fire-en- 
gines that  eject  several  streams.  The  device  is  very  analagous  to  others 
common  in  old  war-engines.  The  idea  was  adopted  by  the  author  of  the 
most  figurative  book  of  the  Scriptures.  He  speaks  of  "  a  great  red  dra- 
gon with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns."  The  figure  No.  288  it  will  be 
seen  has  one  horn.  Most  of  the  idols  of  the  Hindoos,  and  of  the  orientals 
generally,  have  numerous  heads,  and  some  have  horns.  By  dragons  in 
the  Bible,  crocodiles,  or  large  serpents,  are  commonly  intended,  but 
chimerical  or  mythic  beings  are  obviously  intended  in  such  passages  as 
the  one  above  quoted. 

Another  characteristic  in  dragon  biography,  attributed  to  rather  mo- 
dern individuals,  was  an  undoubted  trait  in  the  patriarchs  of  the  species. 
When  one  was  overcome  without  being  demolished,  it  was  generally  led 
in  triumph,  in  the  manner  of  Theseus  showing  of!*  the  Marathonian  bull 
in  the  streets  of  Athens^-or  of  Saint  Remain  leading  with  his  stole  a 
fierce  dragon  to  the  market-place  at  Rouen — the  victor  receiving  the  con- 
gratulations of  his  countrymen  on  his  prowess,  and  the  prisoner  behav 
ing  the  while,  as  well  behaved  ])risoners  should — i.  e.  silently  submit- 
ting to  the  will  of  the  captors.  Suppose  the  dragcm  figured  at  No.  289, 
exhausted  of  its  contents,  (in  battle  it  would  often  require  fresh  charging,) 
its  movements  put  a  stop  to,  and  in  that  condition  captured  ;  what  fol- 
lows, but  that  tlie  victors  put  one  end  of  a  rope  round  its  neck  and  the 
other  in  iheir  hands;  and  have  we  not  then  a  perfect  representation  of  a 
fiery  monster  becoming  harmless  as  a  lamb  and  tamely  submitting  to  be 
led  about,  as  ancient  chronicles  have  it,  **  like  a  meke  beaste  and  de- 
bonayre." 

But  the  dragon  was  dedicated  to  Minerva;  and  to  whom  else  could 
it  have  been  so  appropriately  devoted  1  One  might  almost  fancy  she 
mounted  this  popular  form  of  the  Eolipile  on  her  cap  as  a  compliment 
to  old  artists.  Certainly  if  the  patroness  of  the  useful  arts  had  now  to 
select  an  expressive  symbol  of  her  best  gift  to  mortals,  she  would  adopt 
the  same  thing  in  its  modem  shape — a  miniature  engine  and  boiler. 
This  she  would  consider,  like  Worcester,  her  **  crowning"  device.  But 
it  is  perhaps  said,  the  ornament  on  her  crest  was  an  emblem  of  war* 
Well,  was  not  that  the  chief  use  to  which  Eolipilic  dragons  were  pv 
Then  was  she  nut  so  familiar  with  artificial  lightning  and  thunder  •• 
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oare  rivalled  her  &ther  in  hnrling  them  at  will  on  her  foes.  She  took 
part  in  the  wan  of  the  giants,  ana  destroyed  not  the  least  of  the  kindred 
of  Typhon  herself  Another  circumstance  indicative  of  her  acquaintance 
with  EoUpilic  contrivances  is  the  fiict,  (noticed  on  a  previous  page,)  of 
her  image  at  Troy  having  the  fiuniltv  of  sending  flames  from  its  eyes. 

It  were  easy  thus  to  proceed  and  point  out  the  artificial  character  of 
most  of  the  imaginary  monsters  of  antiquity — to  render  in  a  high  degree 
probable,  that,  like  acknowledged  androidal  and  automatal  productions 
of  Vnlcan,  Dssdolus,  Icarus,  Perillus,  and  other  artisu  named  by  Pliny  in 
his  34th  Book,  they  were  originally  mechanical,  pyrotechnical  or  eolipilie 
images ;  sometimes  combining  two  or  more  and  occasionally  other  ele- 
ments in  their  functions  and  movements ;  that  the  fiiculty  of  locomotion 
attributed  to  some  accorded  not  only  with  applications  of  modem  me- 
chanism, but  with  avowed  artificial  contrivances  of  ancient  artists,  and 
that  their  material  natures  were,  in  after  times,  construed  into  the  ideal, 
either  fiom  ignorance  or  by  the  imagination  of  poets — but  this  is  nnne- 
cessaxy.  Enough  has  been  said  to  induce  the  reader  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject, or  to  li^ject  the  hypothesis  as  untenable.  The  antiquity  of  Eolipiles 
IS  unquestionable.  Their  origin  is  lost  in  remote  dme.  we  know  they 
were  made  in  fantastic  and  fnghtful  forms,  were  used  as  idols,  designed 
to  spout  fluids  and  eject  fire — the  very  attributes  ascribed  to  mythic 
monsters.  Is  it  unreasonable  then  to' suppose  the  latter  had  no  existence 
except  as  Eolipiles  t  But  if  it  be  contended  they  were  wholly  figurative, 
from  what  were  the  conceptions  derived,  if  Eolipiles  were  not  the  tkiagt 
they  symbolised  ;  and  how  account  for  coincidences  which  nothing  else 
in  nature  or  in  art  can  produce!  One  observation  more,  and  we 
conclude  :*- 

Early  applications  of  Eolipiles  and  their  present  employment  as  steam 
boilers,  suggest  some  interesting  analogies.  Emblems  of  half  civilized 
times  and  races,  they  connect  the  remote  past  with  the  present.  Ordain- 
ed as  it  were  to  move  in  advance  of  the  arts  and  astonish  mankind,  they 
have  lost  none  of  their  virtue.  If  their  ancient  vagaries  shook  commu- 
nities with  alarm,  their  current  deeds  are  eliciting  the  world's  admira- 
tion. They  furnished  tradition  with  marvellous  stories,  and  modern  his- 
tory is  engaged  in  recording  their  wonders.  They  supplied  materials  for 
the  earliest  and  worst  chapters  in  the  earth's  annals;  to  them  and  their 
effects  will  be  devoted  some  of  the  latest  and  best.  Formerly  they  feebly 
personated  Gods  ;  now,  the  sole  animators  <if  our  grand  motive  enginee, 
they  annihilate  lime  and  space  by  their  movements  and  laugh  at  all  phy- 
sical resistance.  Children  watch  thbir  operations  with  ecslacy  andf  old 
men  hardly  believe  what  they  see.  Once  an  instrument  of  the  worst 
of  tyrannies,  the  Eolipile  is  becoming  the  most  effectual  aijent  in  the  ex- 
tinction of  tyrants.  Instead  of  acting,  as  of  yore,  on  human  fears ;  debasing 
the  mind  and  furthering  the  views  of  oppressors,  it  captivates  the  judg- 
ment of  the  wisest,  elevates  nations  in  morals,  and  confers  on  them 
wealth  and  extended  domain.  The  gem  of  old  miracle-mongers,  it  is  the 
staple  device  of  living  magicians,  for  its  present  improvers  and  users  are 
the  genuine  representatives  of  Pharaonic  Savans  and  mytholc  gic  MagL 
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pines,  555  200 

Explosion  of  boilers,  382  Glass  tubes,  curious  motion  of,  429 

Sq>losive  motive  engisM,  441, 460, 471—473  Glaxier'a  viae,  antiquity  of,  664 
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C&aber,  derice  of  hit,  440.     Safety  TalTei  Hoor-glastes,  545, 547 

used  hj  hia^l.    Woodm  boilMS,  470  Hom  pipes,  304,  a96-«M,  Mft 

Glae,  ftDcteot,  87,  House  warmingi  37 

Gaat,  the,  a  boat  bailder,  tS6  Hudibras,  265 

Gaats  eaiplof  ed  ia  tuead  whe^  lift.  BatUea  Harricaaea,  comnianea  at  the  leeward,  481 

betweaa,  306  Huy^hens,  441 

Goblets  for  anwelcooMgaefta, fill.  Magieal,  Hydraulic  belt,  137 

690  Hydraalic  ram.  307—373 

Gold-beatiag,  87  Hydraulic  macnines,  ancient,  7,  10,  81,  131 

Galdea  legend,  eatraecironi,  313,314  132—135,267.   Used  as  first  flaorers  of  na 

Gooseneck  jaint,  307,  333,  337, 573.    Sabati-  chinery,  128,  140,  158 

tnte  for,  324—96  Hydraatalie  pre«,  376 
Gosset's  frictionless  pump,  308 

Goths  employed  bears  in  tread  wiMel*    14  I 

Gfafity,  suspensiaa  of  objecU  afaius^,  :4&     .  .io.s,  8U.,  106—106.  EolipQie,  398, 309, 510^ 

Greece,  wells  in,  27,  36.    AaCiqaitias  fovnd  On 

in  them,  50.    Watar  nnaad  fiSaai  tkem  by  Impostures,  23,    10(^108,  376—378.     See 

the  swape,  96  j^S^i^' 

Greeks,  268  Imprisonmg  chairs,  430, 573 

Grean-houses  heated  by  afteaa,  471  Incas  of  Peru.    AquedacCa  erected  by  then, 

Guage  cocks,  459  165—168 

Guage,  mercurial,  451  Incendiaries.  308,  350.    Punishment  of,  351 

Guerricke,  Otto,  181,190,436  India  ink,  70 

Gulf  stream,  477, 478  Indians,  American,  50, 107,  180 

Guns,  repeaiiag,  430.    Air,  181,  193, 370, 379,  Inertia,  373,  508 

573.    Steam,  395,  423, 573  Intermitting  springs.  606 

Ooapowder,    143,   8S3.     Known   to    Roser  Inrentions,  how  reaiiied,  359.    Few  record 

Bacon,  403.    Engines  mored  by,  441, 440,  ed,  416.    Cause  of  this,  427.    Adrantages 

472  of  record ina  them,  453.    Century  of,  64, 

Gutters,  for  raising  water,  88,91,98.  8po«U  140,362,498—438 

of,  ornasMnlod,  119  Inventors,  old,  concealed  their  discoTenes, 

and  why,  427.    Caricatured,  439 

H  Iodine,  discovery  of,  414 

Hair,  coloring  it  practised  of  old,  130.    Ber^  Iron  cauldrons  soldered,  20.    Iron  statues, 

nice's  hair,  143.    Pulling  op  trass  by  oaa  of  142.    Planing  iroa,  383 

Sampson's  hairs,  418  Iron  first  cast  m  England,  553 

Hamath,  waur- works  at,  115,  116  Irrigation,  38,  79,  80,  83,  84,  95,  118,  119, 

Hammer,  its  origin  and  history,  5,  6  126, 131,  132, 163.    Aquarius,  an  emblem 

Hand,  used  as  a  cup,  11,  40,  52.    Artificial  of,  119 

hand.  4  Italian  mode  M  raising  water  to  upper  floors 

Haskin^s  quicksilver  pump,  274  3rS  63.    Fouataias,  534,  537 
HautefiUe,  441 

Heart,  the,  a  pump,  258  J 

Heeisosiratus,  wooden  foot  of,  4  Jack,  old  name  of  a  man-servant,  75.   Smoke- 

Herepoles,  304  jack,  ibid. 

Heliopolis,  fountain  at,  43,  49  Jack  of  Hilton,  a  Saxon  eolipile,  398 

Heliogabalus.  177, 561  Jacks  of  the  clock,  543 

Heraldic  devices,  261 ,  314,  396  Jacob's  well.  38,  42,  44 

Herculaneum,  wells  at,  28,  29,65.    Fountains  Jaculator  fish.  257 

at,  634  Janiu,  89.    Alluded  to  by  Moses,  90 

Here  ward,  the  Saxon,  36  Japanese  water-works,  125, 667.    Clocks,  548 

Herodotus,  quoted,  4,  11,  12,  20,  22,  27,  6S,  Jenoahaz,  portrait  of  at  Thebes,  116 

79,  80,  81,  84,  96,  133,  241,  260  Jets  d'eau,  163.  532—541 

Heroes,  old  mechanics  the  true,  5  Jeweled  holes  for  pivots  of  watches,  122,647 

Heron,  65.    His  fountain,  361.  Air-machines,  Jews,  their  wells,  25,  33,  34.    Watering  land, 

378.     Account  of  his  Spiritalia,  385,  ^6.  S6.    Thefrarts,  133 

Eolipiles  from,  394  Joseph's  well,  38,  46—47.     Divining  cup,  200 

Hieroglyphics,  American,  164  Josephus,  quoted,  38,  40,  64 

Hindoos,  their  mode  of  drinking,  11.    Wells,  Jugglin?,  juarcflers,  magicians,  &c.  23,  10ft— 

30,   33,   35,   38,  62.    Carrying  water,  84.  108,198—201,376-386,619,621—523 

Picotah,  97.     Swinging  basket,  85.    Janlu,  Juvenal,  quoted.  19,43,  121,  310,  311,  312, 

89,90.    Syringes,  260,  261.   Water-clocks,  377.     Banished,  48 
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Hire  La,  his  double  acting  pump,  271  K 

Holy  water,  derived  from  the  neathen,  166,  Kircher,  on  the  speakinff  statue  of  Memnon, 

196,386.     Ancient  vase  for  Felling  it,  387.  377.     Bellows-pump  from,  243.     Turned  a 

Used  in  consecrating  bolls,  313,    314,  and  spit   by  an   eolipile,   396.      His   mode  of 

various  other  articles,  196  raising  water  by  steam,  422 

Homer,  Quoted,  19,  21 ,  22,  33,  233,  240,  250,  Kitchens,  75.    Egyptian,  237, 238,  517 

636.     I^ent  a  school  at  Scio,  131  Kites,  boys',  422 

Honors,  titles  of,  absurd  origin  of  some,  144,  Knives  ofgold  and  edged  with  iron,  5.    Port 

145,  445,  446  able  knives.  205 

hookah,  270  Koran,  quoted,  10,  54,  117 
Hooke,  Dr.  441 

Horn  of  abundat^ce,  119, 120  L 

Hom,  drinking,  sayiag  rLspactiag  it,  explain-  Laban's  images,  571 

ed,  205  Ladders,  portable,  350,  431 
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tmJLW  Mania  and  Mareotb,  80 

Lamps,  242.243,421 

Lantern  bellows,  237—240.    Pwnp,  241, 842 

Lares.    See  Idols . 

Lateral  communication  of  motion,  475— <480 

Laver  of  brass,  557 

Law,  a  bar  to  the  progress  of  the  arts,  427 

Lead,  pi^s  of:  leaden  roofs,  coffins,  roUed 
lead,  pipes,  &c.  163,  211,  650MK4 

Leaden  pipes  tinned,  566 

Leather  pipes,  304,  326 

Lenses,  concave  and  convex,  380,  381 

Leopold's  Fire-en^es,  329 — 331.  Steam- 
engines,  462,  46d 

Level,  268  • 

Library,  in  an  ancient  ship,  147.  Alexaadrmn, 
destroyed,  415 

Lions'  heads  on  cocks,  gutters,  &c.  119, 557 

Liquor  tasters,  195.  199 

Llama  of  Peru,  257 

Load-stone  for  suspending  aa  iron  atatne.  lus, 
142 

Lobster-s  tail,  mechanism  of,  258 

Locomotive  carriages.  403,  423^  424,  473. 
Increasing  draft  of  cnimneysof,  397,  488 

London  water-works,  294—296,  321,434, 567 

Looking-glasses.  121 

Lucan,  quoted,  108,  125,  540 

Lustra!  vase  and  water,  387 

M 

Macaroni,  kneading,  91 

Machwies,  worked  ny  the  feet,  90, 237—239. 
War  machines,  30o 

Machines  of  Ciesibitis,  122, 192,213,259,28^- 
270,  547 

Madagascar,  bellows  of,  246,  252 

Magic  goblets,  518,  520 

Maenet,  ancient  one^  142 

Mahomedans,  traditions  and  cnstoms  of,  12, 
3d,  36 

Mahomet,  10,  54.    His  coffin,  142 

Man,  his  body  a  living  pump,  257.  His  post 
and  future  condition,  388—390,  508 

Manco  Capac,  168,  172 

Mangle,  Cfhinese,  90 

Manuscripts,  108 

Mariner's  compass,  143 

Marli,  water- works  at.  296— 296 

Mars,  represented,  308 

Martial,  quoted,  521 

Mastodon,  tradition  of,  165.  Ko  extinct  ani- 
mals of  the  ox  kind  thirty  feet  high,  210 

Mathesius,  410 

Mechanic  powers,  origin  of  some,  1.  Imple- 
ments, 5,  6 

Mechanics,  ancient,  little  known  of  them, 
3.  4.  An  account  of  their  works  and  work- 
shops would  have  been  invaluable.  4.  The 
true  heroes  of  old,  4,  5.  Formerly  seated 
when  at  work,  139,  240.  Advantages  of 
studying  the  mechanism  of  animals,  258. 
Old  priet»ts  first-rate  mechanics,  104,  401, 
441 

Mechanism,  revolving,  282 — ^284 

Medea,  inventress  of  warm  and  Tapor  baths, 
'20 

Medicines,  qoack,  120 

Memnon.  statue  of,  377,  401 

Mercurial  guage  and  safetr  valves,  451 

Metals,  hammered  into  plates,  2,  283,  551. 
Drawn  into  wbe,  2.  And  rate  pipes,  554. 
Ancient  works  in,  6, 87, 162, 171, 667.  See 
preface. 

Metallic  mirrors,  121 

Mexicans,  34,  16^l6t 

MaU,  2^,  419,  423 


Mines,  ventilation   of,  488.    Raising  watef 
from.  SeeAgric6kL,Ram»9Ti9^Saverji^§w 
comeHf  IVereetter. 

Mirrors,  87,  121,  172 

Moclacn,  a  ▼ixier.  55 

Momentum,  883, 366, 367, 373.   Animals  hav* 
a  knowledge  of  it^  365 

Monks,  their  ingenuity  and  professions,  104— 
108,386 

Moiitgolfier's  ram,  369^372 

Moon,  Wilkin's  project  to  reach  it,  103 

Moreland,  Samuel,  nis  pump  and  speaking- 
trumpet,  273.    Steam-engine,  441—445 

Morey's  motive  engine,  473 

Motion,  transmitted  by  air,  448.     Rotary , 
282—284 

Motive  engines,  423,  472—474 

Month,  various  operations  of,  477 

Musical  machines,  17,  381.    Set  EoiipiUif 
Memnon,  « 

Mythology,  Egyptian,  83^^-85.  PeruTian,  167 

N 
Naamah,  the  supposed  iuTentress  of  spin^ingi 

2o3 
Nabis,  his  cruelty,  573 
National  vaunthigs,  402 
Natural  pumps  and  devices  for  raising  liquidi) 

209,  210.  256—258,  505-513 
Neptune^  507 
Nero,  his  golden  house,  539.    Water-clook| 

549 
Nets,  fishing,  86, 87 
New-Amsterdam,  wells  in,  299.    Fires  and 

fire-wardens  in,  339,  340 
New- York,  minutes  of.common  council,  299 

300.    Old  treasury  note,  300.   Fire-engines, 

341—345 
Newcomen  and  Cawley's  engine,  296,  464 

—468 
Niagara  falls,  currents  of  air  at,  476 
Nineveh,  well  at,  26,  36 
Noria,Cninese,  112.  Egyptian,  113.  Spanish, 

114.   Roman,  113.   Syrian  116.   Mexican, 

163 
Nuremburc,  in  the  16th  centory,  324.  Cwioaji 

report  of  Engineers,  556 

0 

Omar,  logic  of.  415 

Oracle  at  Delpni,  prediction  of,  241 

Organs,  547—550 

Organ-makers,  priests,  401 

Oscillation  of  liouids,  497 

Osiris,  82.    Made  his  own  plough,  83, 181 

Ovid,  quoted,  11,  13,  52,  76l  1^0 

Oysters,  swallowing,  181 .   Their  moTementa, 

257 

P 
Paddle-wheels.  454.     Their  antiquity,  406. 

Substitutes  for,  291,  406 
Palladium  of  Troy,  12,571 
Panama  chains,  lo2 
Paper,  Chinese  mill,  90.     Made  by  steam, 

388.    Experiments  with  a  sheet  of,  483. 

Marbling,  323 
Papin,   1.     His  air-gun,   181.    Dnren   from 

France  by  religious  persecution,  446.    His 

digesters,  447.   Safetv  valve,  447, 451.  Air* 

machine,  447—450.    kx)i|r«  -•  e  engine,  450. 

Steam  mschines.  450 — 162 
Parabolic  jambs  of  fire-places,  483 
Paris,  water- works  of,  296-298.  Fire-enfisMi 

327—331,336 
Pascal,  his  experiments  on  atmospherie 

tare,  189 
Fitenu  and  patenteoa,  okl,  439 


PlTIDgl.-tliM,M3 

Padkl  (iir  iKHinding  rice,  90, 91 

Pfcu,  cuttnms  m,  reBpeclinc  wiler,  35 

PiIwiaDP,  IG4 

FmhIuIuri  michine  lo  run  nlat,  R3,  93. 
I^tadtiluni  for  watebi,  441 
Ltaclopc  and  UlfiKS,  983 

[^■■■riumn  <liai«nn]  by  eoUpilei,  401 
[hr)wliul  mnliDiii,  Wa,  567 
'■VlnvvianE,  ihrir  Asiaiic  origin  ilflQblfal,  173. 
f  Whiailini  bottlei  of,  17.  Mirron,  111, 
ITS.  W«ll««[id.rrig«ion,ias— 167.  Cnm- 
L  ROd  OKniils  of  goM,  111.  AncienI  ciiy 
L  jd«inlfrr»d,  17.  Suckina  lulwi..  204.  Not 
r  ignonuilorihe  bellows,  ao3— S86.  Di«U, 
I  eu,a47 

P«riian9,wDnhiprd  welJi,  3S.    Ambusadon 
thrown  ii.to  wrlls,  27. 


bis.   . 
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Pcnhui  whwl  fo. , 

PrKtMinvr.  quoted,  106,314 
Pcwlrr  snd'iwwterera,  169,  360 
Ptailadelptiia,  nlcr-worki  of,  300.    Fin^Mi- 

gioM,^ 

Phoeion,  637, 565 

Piun,  H  bird  l!i*l  devoored  men,  165 

Flcoiili.B  machine  lo  raite  walir,  97 

"    .,  S7,  121.    Firtl  made  in 


'  in,  190,  373.  Tluoe  llniiU  knom  M  oU 
punip-inalier*,  191.  Deception!  wilh,  ±14. 
336.  Bag.pump,  309.  BelloT*,  do.  SOfr— 
SIO.  Burr,  flo!]4.  Cenlrifugal.  do.  MS, 
330.  German,  do.  13«  307,316,319.  Ha. 
lural,  do.  21)3, 110.  Liqaor,  do.  £15.  Sib- 
niBh,  do.  317,  £24 
Pumpc,  forcinc,  3S2— 393.  Common  pump 
363.  r.nema,363.  Bellowi,  341, 3£i7,9in 
66:3.  Unublesclia;,27l.  Mcrtrurial,  S7S  ■ 
Natural, 2(19, aio.236— 358.  Siomacli.SW 
[>lu»gi!t,  372. 444.  rerkin('3SI.  Rotarl 
3S4— 391,  373.    Reciprocaliaf  rotmj,  SB 

Pnnf«.  liftht,  m-Wm  * 


Om,  fanBtad  W  Oodftn,  Ui 
jid«iu,ni 

UMotioa  «oid«  af  At  PMntM 


Kaglanil,  3 

Pipes,  water. 

In   Peru,  I 


leiible,  268. 
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™..  ,.»,„. t,  S13,  652.  Of  eatAenwi 
fie.  Of  leather,  304.  Of  lead,  bbS,  I 
Drawn.  554.    Tmned,555 


,   163 


Kaw,l«UeriD|,lK.  |Kbai«a,iat.  W*> 

ur  nm«„  WB-Sm  JJ^ial  vaur  MM . 


IB  of,    B^diilea,  437 


[isiDUB  persecutions,  446 

mora,  iaektnq  fiili,  185 

ipiralioo,  473,  477 

iiaid  III.  tua  coffin,  ■  watering  tratigh,  4<) 


Pisuiii  tTc.i(r--naine,  of  Worceetor,  435—437. 
Of  Houl?fillc  HHil  Hujghcns,  4^1.  Of  Pn- 
pin, 450.  Of  Newcomea,  465.  OfLtopold, 
469 

Plalo, 


Pliny  the  elder,  quoieJ,  S,  15,  19,  36,  43,  68, 

79.61,96,  130,  192,  194,  303  213,  213,365, 

270,  649,  33].    His  death,  28 
Pliny  the  younger,  his  letter  lo  Tt^an,  309. 

Accouni  of  hit  eardena,  536 
Plou;h,N2,  83, 133.    Engine  for  dnwing,  433 
Pluiarch,  quoted,  3, 13,81,118,311,366,637, 

643,548 
Poison,  in  velli,  40 
Pompeii,  its  diKOKir,  39.    Antiqullie*  foimd 

in,39,  30,43,55,211,  553 
Porta,  Bapiisi,  1    413.    Quoted,  379,381,430. 

hia  Dige>ier,  393.    Raised  water  by  heat, 

B79.    By sieam, 407_400.    Byiiiphon,a39 
Potter,  a  boy,    who  made  the  steam-engina 

■elf.aclin^,  470 
Prest^ure  cnEinrB,  363—363.    Natural,  606 
Presler,  John,  fi|  ■  "" 

-piles,  400 


le  Hoogaii  with  eoti> 


Print. 


licet,  |S4 


,  hr,  hii  Fleam 

Ritiua,  eolipiles  from,  XO 

Rockin;  machine  for  laiaing  water,  93 

Rolling  preas,  323 

Rome,  invaded  by  the  Ganli  Irom  the  repm 

ofa  smith,  19.     Hnaaea  in,  310 
Bomanwell.,  38,  34,40,  4!,  60.     Chain  of 

rots,  124,  Water  acrew,  138.    Fire^Dginca, 
10,311.    Firemen,  309.    Fouotaini,  631, 
539,540.    Mirron,  121       ■ 
Roode  of  Grace  an  English  idol,  lOS 
Rope  pump.  136 
Rotatory  mnrementa,  982—284 
Rolatory  pumpa,  SSI— «91.    DettiAM  ol,  SSI 
Russia,  pumps  in,  S30 

8 
Safely  valves,  387,391,  447, 4GI 


Sanguisuchello,  303 

Sap,  ascent  of,  507—509 

Garbaeana,  356 

SarcDphsgii,  used  aa  watering  tronghs,  49, 99 


Projectors,  ridiculed  in  a  publii 
Proprlling  veaiels  on  water. 


UseJfor 

IIST'  Meuiio'oed    by  Pliny,  96,  213. 
»Jf«.Sll-^»30.   Liaulal* -'■■-*■-— 


:  procession, 
S((  Faddtt- 


460.     His  bellows,  483 


a  and  engines,  463— 


i  baths,  658.    Dowry  of  hia  dwvb 

Scoop,  lo  raise  water,  93,    Scoop  whMl,  III 
Scota,  worshiped  wella,  37 
Screws  for  raising  water,  131— IIS,  SBS 
Scythian  tiadilian,  IS 
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if  qaoted,  26, 310,  S94, 568 
Serviere,  his  inventions,  63,  91, 286,  429 
Shadoof,  Egyptian,  94,  96 
Shakespeare,  quoted,  or  illustmted,  196,  360 

401.  o34,  536 
Sheet-lead  and  other  metals,  651 
Ships,  steam,  of  (iaray,  403.    Of  Ramseye, 

419.    Ventilation  of,  488 
Ship-building,  ancient,  146, 147.    Chinese,  158 
Ship  pumps,  143, 147, 154—157, 214—217,227, 

567 
ShoeSj^nc^ent,  60.    Motezoma's,  161 
Shrine  of  Becket,  106 
Siamese  water-clocks,  644 
Sieve,  Tutia  carrYi|j?  water  in  one,  198.   The 

trick  explained,  ibid. 
Silk,  watering  of,  323 

Silver  pipes,  cocks  and  cisterns,  170, 557,  560 
Siphons,   192,  193,  212,  268,  514-^32.    Ca- 
pillary, 51 3.   Natural,  506.    Ram,  531.   Act 

m  vacuo,  515.    Other  devices  so  named, 

212,213,304,  307,311,315 
Smoke  jacks,  75 
Smokmg  tobacco,  270.  454,  477 
Soap-making,  raising  ley  by  steam.  413,  414. 

Great  sums  expended  on  soap,  ibid.    Soap 

factory  m  Pompeii,  ibid. 
Socrates,  537 
Soldering,  551.    Cast  iron,  20.    Phenomenon 

altendmg,  512 
Solomon,  cisterns  of,  48 
Soutfleur,  504 

Spaniard*;,  their  conquest  of  America,  159 
Spanish  pump-maker,  anecdote  of,  224.   Spa> 

nish  steam-ship,  403—^06.    Chain  of  pots, 

126.     Bells,  314 
Speaking  lubes,  106,  107.    Trumpets,  £73, 

342.    Heads,  106,  108, 377 
Spectacles,  70 
Speculums,  121 
Sphinx,  119,  437 
Spindle,  spinning,  &c.  283,  284 
Spiral  pump,  3G3 
Spiritaiia,  a  wuric  written  by  Heron,  270, 306, 

312,  376,  3$6,  415,  518—520 
Spoutmg  tubfs,  497—504 
Sprinkling  vessels,  atmospheric,  194—196,667 
Spurting  snake,  257 
Skitues,  43.    Iron  one  of  Arsinoe,  142.    Of 

Memnou ,  377,  40 1 .    Leaden ,  535, 650 
Steam,  its  effect^,  359,  3SS— 391.     Its  me- 

chanical    properties,    391,  392,  407.  409. 

Supposed  identity  with  air,  395—400,  418 

—421,572 
Steam-boats,  403.  419. 423, 424,  438 
Steam-boilers  of  coiled  tubes,  394.    Of  wood 

and  granite,  470 
8team-enginej«,  284,  359,  425.     Heron's,  394. 

Garay's,  404.    Branca's,  418.  Classification 

of,  425.    Worcester's,  437.     Moreland's, 

442 — 444.     Papin's,    450 — 452.     Savery's, 

455 — 460.    Other  engines,  462 — 464.    New- 

comen's,  465.    Leopold's,  469.   Made  self* 

acting  by  a  hoy,  251, 470 
Steam-Kuns,  395,  573 
Steam-idolM,  395,  398,  399,  570—672 
Steam-machinists,  courtiers,  445 
Stings  of  bees,  257 
Stomach  pump,  264 
Stoves,  Ciiinese,  70.    Fire-places,  483 
Strabo's  account  of  Memnon,  377 
Stuvve.«ant,  Peter,    proclamations    by  him, 

339  340 
Suckers,  boys',  181.  Natural.  182,183, 184,186 
Sucking  tubes,  203, 204.  Sucking  wounds,  202 
Suction,  201,202 
Sugar  boiling  in  vacuo,  496 


Sulphur  baths,  ancient.  ISO 

Sun,  raising  woter  by  tne  heat  of,  378 — ^380 
Distilling  by,  381.    Raising  steam  by,  470 

Surgical  instruments,  found  at  Pompeii  282 

Swape,  94—103 

Syeiie,  well  at,  48 

Syracuse,  dial  at,  642.  The  name  of  Archi- 
medes'ship,  146 

Syringe,  259—261.  An  emblematic  device 
261.    Used  as  fire-engines,  312,  316—317 

T 

Tacitus,  quoted,  214 

Tanks,  water,  83 

Tantalus,  city  of,  98.    Cupft,  620 

Tartar  necromancy,  622 

Tenures,  398 

Teraphim,  671,672 

Tezcuco,  161.    Supplied  with  water,  163 

Theatres,  fountains  in,  recommended,  640 

Thebes,  a  wonder  at,  81 

Themistocles,  43 

Theodoras,  of  Samos,  6 

Thirst,  modes  of  quenching,  11.  Suflferings 
from,  31.  32 

Tinkers,  Chinese,  20, 248 

Tlascala,  159.    Its  water- works,  160 

Tobacco  smoking,  270,  464,  477.  £ngine  fo 
cutting,  323 

Toledo,  old  water-works  at,  294 

Toltecs,  160 

Tools,  6, 87,  132,172,268 

Toothed  wheels,  71.  72,  114, 131 

Tornados,  482 

Torricelli,  187,  188 

Toume-broche,  76,  76,  666.  Eolipilic,  396. 
398,429 

Towers,  war,  304 

Toys,  87, 268 

Traditions  of  the  Mahomedans  and  Scy- 
thians. 12.    Arabs,  95.    Peravians,  167 

Trajan,  nis  directions  respecting  fires,  3(X9 

Traps  for  drains,  662,  663 

Tread-wheels,  73,  74,  76,  116. 117,  162 

Treasury  note,  copy  of  an  old  one,  300 

Trees  of  Australia,  609.  Of  silver,  brass,  &c. 
538 

Trevithick's  pump,  280 

Tricks.    See  Jugglinr. 

Triton,  musical,  of  silver,  634 

Trombe,  or  shower  bellows,  476 

Troy,  fountains  at,  49 

Trumpets,  speaking,  273,  342.    Ear,  379, 673 

Tubal  Cain,  his  bellows,  232.    See  Vulcan. 

Turkish  fountains,  31.    Fire-engines,  316 

Tutia,  carrying  water  in  a  sieve,  198,  386 

TymfHinum  for  raising  water,  110,  114 

Tyre,  a  well  at,  38.  Glass  mirrors  made  at, 
121 

U 

Unionjoints,  326,  459 

V 

Vacuum,  B.  Porta  on,   379.     Produced  by 

steam,  407,  489.    In  open  tubes,  482—496 

Boiling  sugar  in.  496 
Valentin lan,  anecaote  of,  196 
Valves,  232,  2^5, 268,  307,  556,  656.    Safety, 

387,391,447,451 
Vapor  engmes,  441,  472,  473 
Vases,  ancient^  16, 17.    For  lustral  water,  387 
Vauxhall,  engmes  at,  434.    Gardens,  445 
Vegetius,  old  translation  of,  177,  207,  21" 

430,  522 
Veneering,  87 

Ventilation  of  mines,  ships,  &c.  488 
Venturi,  experiments  by,  478—480 


VMlalu,  1S5— 197,  3*3 

ViRil,qiKi|«l,>,  II,  IS,  13,M,  ltT,t38, 

Vl9iea»rMBhDnMI,M 

VtlnailDi,  qooird,  S,  3l,  IM,    113,111,1 

ism,  ]9h.S4A,nSS,se9,39i,36fi 
Vulcan,  brllowi  of,  332,  239.140.   Triphi 
D»r>,  6BS.     ImpriBoi *-  -  '" 


vTiiHis.  (md,  71-1S,  IIS,  m,  m  f« 

71, -JS,  114,  ISI 
WIii>it»,  m  PeniTiaB  bottlet,  11.   OtM 


Wuonn,  Ml 


I,  US,  41 


ntii,  tiimla  hy  miniouheric  p«»»nM,  183 

»ar>,  wamon,  3,  308,  300.    Set  pri/iut. 

WsitlMii  and  ducki,  71,  m,  »3,  360,  441, 
MS— M7 

Watch  chain*,  SS> 

Watfr,  ita  imparlance  in  ulure  and  the  arts, 
9.  36a,  3iS.  Suppond  idantilT  with  air, 
396,  418,430,  «l,fiTa.  Wor»ti.M<l,  33— 
37,  aU.  Pmally  fnr  Mnaling,  43.  Fnih 
dqnnl  fram  Ih*  tn,  S13 

WalM  brdi,  ITM.  Unmlu,  343,  Cu«i,  373. 
Carhfn,  S3,  H.  ClojeH,  Ml.  Hammer, 
3(17,  Lot*,  461.  Pawa*,4W.  Rami,  368 
— VTI.    lipouu,  4TT,  aiO.    W&Mla,13fi,3Sa, 

am 

Walrr.«rorka  ai  Hwrulh,  116.  In  Japui, 
lli.  At  Babvlon,  IS3— 135.  OflhePfru- 
tiuu,  ISS— l^.  Mexieaiu,  160— IfiJ.  Ai 
Augibgrgh,  Br#m>ii>,  Tolclo,  Paris,  and 
L«Dd<in,  l»4,t9a,  196.  Old  ddm  d«cnb«l , 
438.     In  Amfldca,  S9S.     Ramu,  367,  ISO 

Wan,  l*a,  MS     Snftifitc4. 

Wat«,  sm.  367 

Wml»,  ittSi 

Woaihrr-ilanei,  370 

WMpiDB  Hna»a,  inS 

W(iri,l4—4trni, 71,141, 669.  SoloD'alaWB 
ti»p«olln»,  27.  Rfflcclions  on,  48.  Venli- 
Inlion  oi;  *»S.  Worshiped,  33—37,  66*. 
Ancfail  Arnrrican  *<]li,  GO,  160—167. 
Tlwir  •Mtninaiion  d'simblc,  60 

WhHl*,  dash,  84.  Other  oWli  to  raiie 
water  109—116.  Wh?(l  of  fortune,  US, 
Scoop     111.    Persian,    115.     CapsUD    77. 


Siphon)  for  Uslinf ,  IK.  516.  03 
Wine  fiuk,  Gaierr'a  eiperimeat  Tith.  IM- 

4J6 
Wiaifrrd's  well,  miracle  M,  37 

Wi^''a"dLr9,S7,'lll,  iea,aB.    HUlb 

drawing,  413 
Wirii'i  Kpiral  pump,  363 
Woden-a  well,  36 
Woimrd**  sir  machiDe,  473 
Women,  early  enerunenlen  oa  steam,  91 
Woodtn  h»in»,  70 
Worcester,  tlarquis  of,  bti  ceotnrr  "(  ime 

tiotiE,  64,   140,   361,  42S— 440,  OSS.    B 

Eleam-boal,  436.    Slenm-easiae,  437.   B 

chnmcter  and  death,  439 
World,  the,  on  bydrautic  machine,  oOS 
WjokeB  de  Words,  quoted,  314 


Yoke,  63, 
one,  84 


Desdiptioo  of  an  Egr;!! 
uvellam,  164,  t  Go 


Zem  Zem,  the  holy  well  of  Mecca,  9S, 
44,46 

Zeno,  L)s  quarrel  niih  Aathemiiu,  393 
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